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OUR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


We express our sincere gratitude for 
the thousands of messages from eminent 
educationists and leaders of thought 
throughout the world and also for the 
numerous appreciative notices of the 
press, both Indian and foreign, in our 
bumble endeavour in the cause of the 
education of the youth. 

The AB. Educational Service, which is 
the special feature of this journal is a 
new and practical method to place before 
the youth some of the everyday problems 
of life so as to enable him to think of 
the ways and means of solving them. 
The education of those who pass through 
our schools and colleges do not end in 
the class room. It cannot be a matter 
of indifference what lessons we teach to 
the ycurg, for what they learn they will 
pass on to others. Whether they are 
guided on the right path or left to stray 
into ignorance, the rising generation are 
born citizens. As such it is a sacred duty 
to place before them the AB of their 
rights and duties as citizens of a com- 
mon country. An early realization of 


the true vision of life will lead them on 
to the path cf genuine patriotism and 
unselfish service to humanity. 

No problem is so paramount as that of 
the human factor problem. No invest- 
ment is so sure of returns as that which 
cemes from the knowledge of the human 
element. A correct understanding of 
these problems in early life is bound to 
result in individual as well as national 
success. 

Our endeavour is to place before the 
modern students these problems in an 
interesting manner so as to develop ori- 
ginality in thinking and to enable them 
to realize for themselves the great task 
that they have to accomplish for the 
glory of our motherland. 

Every issue of this journal contains two 
problem-pictures marked ‘*A’* and “B 
for college and high school students res- 
pectively. Every student who is a sub- 
scriber is entitled to interpret the pic- 
tures and several scholarships and prizes 
are awarded to the best among them. 
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Wc have up to this awarded Rs. 6,750 
as scholarships and prizes to 550 students 
all over India and Burma. These schol- 
arships rnd prizes are only a subsidiary 
part of this scheme. We hope our stu^ 
dents will take an academic interest in 
the problems placed before them realis- 
ing that the future of cur great country 
depends much on their ability and en- 
thusiasm to solve them. 

Our aim in fixing the sub.scrlption so 
low and in opening this educa’icnal com- 


petition without any entrance fee is to 
bring this journal within the reach of all 
the students and educational institutions. 
In order to enable our students to know 
more about the activities of students in 
the ether parts of the world, we have 
made special arrangements with the Inter- 
national Students Service for the neces- 
sary information*?. A number of world- 
famous writers and professors have also 
agreed to contribute articles of special 
interest tor the benefit of the student 
community. 


GOVERNMENT PRIZES 

Three cash prizes of Rs. 5/- each will be awarded every month 
to three students of any Government or recognised College or High 
School of the Provinces of Assam. North Western Frontier, and Delhi, 
for the best interpretations of the ‘AB. Educational Pictures’ of The 
Modern Student, Interpretations of the pictures are to be written on 
the Interpretation Blanks. (Read the instructions on the Interpreta- 
tion Blank enclosed.) 

PRIZES & SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 

Numerous other prizes, scholarships and medals will be distributer! 
every month to students for the interpretaHons of the ‘AB. Educatioird 
Pictures’. College and High School students of all the Presidencies 
and Provinces of India and Burma are eligible for prizes and scholar- 
ships. The Government prizes mentioned above will be awarded only 
to pupils of their respective Provinces. 


TRE MODERN STUDENT 
(QJisfies its Readers a Rappy Neuj Year 



NEW YEAR MESSAGES 



J. M. Boitomley, Esq., b.a.(Oxon), le.s.. 
Director of Public Instruction, Ben|>;al 


I he Modern Stinlenf is a Very well- 
produced magazine full of good things 
aod it is deservedly popular with our 
school pupils and college students. 

/ wish this eycellcnt magazine all suc- 
cess and an extended circulation in the 
coming year.** 

— (Sd.) A. K. CIhanim. 


‘7 wish continued and increasing suc- 
cess to The Modern StudenT* during 
1935. 

/ helicoc that the magazine is filling a 
real gap in the lives of our pupils and 
students in Bengal, and I am glad to sec 
that Us popularity is growing.** 

— (Sd.) J. i\l. Bohomley. 



A. K . CiFANDA, Esq., m.a, (Oxon), 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. 
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*7 hope that the year 1935 will be an 
even more successful year than 1934 for 
**Thc Modern Studenf\ 

It is extremely well- produced, and ah 
ways contains many interesting, instruct- 
ive and amusing articles and has been 
much appreciated in the Schools of 
Assam/* 

—(5c/.) G. A. Small. 



B. K. Bhate, Esq,, m.a. (Cantab), 
Director of Education, Baroda State. 



G. A. Smai Esq., m.a., i.e.s. 
Director of Public Instruction, Assam. 


The Modern Student* is the mailer 
of modern India. I feci confident that 
the New Year will find him making a 
substantial contribution towards the uplift 
of his country,** 

-(Sd.) B. K. Bhate. 




MESSAGES 
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J. M. Symns, Esq,, m.a., i.e.s., 
Director of Public Instruction, Burma. 


‘7 thinly that * The Modern Student* is 
an excellent magazine for schools and 
colleges in India. / have read every 
number of it with interest and feel that 
all f‘chooh and college libraries ought to 
subscribe to it,** 

— (SJ,). J. C. Chatterjer. 


‘7 think that *The Modern Student* is 
ran on very good lines and I am glad to 
see it lying on the tables of school libra- 
ries and teachers* common rooms in 
Burma,** 

—(Sd,) J. M. Symns. 



J. C. Chaiterjee, Esq., m.a., m.l.a., 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara and Central India. 
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*7/ is an interesting publication, and 
the AB, Educational scheme should rnal^e 
it popular among students.” 

—(Sc/.) J. MacDarmoit. 


I. MacDaumoit, Esq., b.a., 
Director of Education, Jammu & Kashmit 


‘7 am Writing to wish you all success 
in the coming year. You have already 
established yourself as a factor for good 
in the Educational World. Education in 
India, as elsewhere, is on the eve of 
great changes, and there is need for all 
wise thought and useful planning that we 
are capable of. Your columns offer a 
valuable forum for all those capable of 
advancing the cause of Education in 
India, and therefore of promoting the 
permanent advancement of the country.** 

— (Sd.) N. S. SUBBA r^AO. 



N. S. SuBBA Rao, Esq., m a. (Caniab), 
Bar-ai-Law, 

Director of Public Instruction, Mysore. 
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‘7 am glad io see ihc enterfirisc and 
ability that is being shown in the produc- 
tion of educational journals throughout 
India, and I have been interested to see 
your publication ‘The Modern Student*/' 

—(Sd.) H. R. Harrop. 



R. Sanderson, Esq., m.a., i.e.s. 
Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 



H. R. Harrop, Esq., m.a., i.e.s., 
Director of Public Instruction, United 
Provinces. 


The Eduor, 0\krsea Edlcation, 
('olcnial Office, Whitehall, London. 

“It is quite evident, that your journal 
is fulfilling a most useful purpose. 

B. A. Howard, Esq., m.a., 

Head Master, Addy and Stanhepe School, 
England. 

‘7 have iooi^ed ihroir^h ‘The Modern 
Student* with the greatest of appreciation 
and pleasure." 
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Lord Halifax, 

President Board of Education. London 
and Chancellor of Oxford University. 

“Lord Halifax des res me to say that 
he is much interested to hear of your 
educational scheme and wishes it every 
success.** 

W. Cleary. 
Private Secretary. 


The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Secretary of State for India. 

“The Secretary of State desires me to 
convey to you his best wishes for the 
success of the New Year number of your 
journal.** 

W. D. Croft, 
Private Secretary. 


Dr. Franz 'Fhieri elder. 

I Ion. Secretary. Deutsche Akademic, 
Munchen. Germany. 

“/ went through *The Modern Student* 
with the greatest interest. It seems to 
me a most valuable publication and I 
should be greatly obliged to you if you 
would send it to us regularly for the 
benefit of our Indian students.** 


This magazine has been approved by the Education Departments of 

Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Burma, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar & Oriss.\ Central Provinces, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, Ajmer. 
Merwara and Central India, Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior, Cochin, Jammu and Kashmere, 
Alwar and Rewa. 


Annual Subscription Rs. 3 for students, 
and Rs, 3-8 for all ethers. 
Foreign Rs. 5-8 per year. 


THE MODERN STUDENT. 

60-3, Dharamtala Street. Calcutta. 



HOME AND THE SCHOOL 

Btj J. M. SEN. B.Sc.. M.Ed.. F.R.G.S.. 
Sfjedal Officer for Primary Education, Bengal. 


It is in the earliest years of childhood 
and at the mother's knees, that those 
attributes which make up character first 
show themselves and receive their 
needed careful tending at a mother’s 
hands. In the home are developed those 
variations of character which make the 
national life so full and rich and varied. 

I he school has a precisely opposite 
eflect, its tendency being to modify 
the variations of character influences 
cf home. And the better the 
.^•chool system, the more effective is its 
influence. In Germany, a hundred years 
of compulsory edvication has succeeded 
in producing a remarkable uniformity in 
the character of common people. In the 
United Slates cf America, practically a 
new nation has been built up through 
the instrumentality of education by 
fusion of peoples of various nationalities 
of Europe after their migration to America. 
The ideal school is the home and the best 
and the greatest of teachers is a good 
mother. But such homes and such 
mothers are ideals to dream of. not to 
look for. Life is one long falling away 
from ideals. If only all homes and 
parents were ideals, how much trouble 
and how many heait-searchings should we 
be saved ! But the ideal is far from 
practical. One can imagine in old days 
when life was simple and needs were few. 
that the good homes sufficed for the pre- 
paration of life; but as the complexity of 
modern life increased, so was the need 
of more extensive and intensive training 


felt even in the happy family. How 
much more was the need felt in the 
average family ! 



J. M. Sf.n. 


Further, when the growth of the factory 
system necessitated the absence from 
home of the parents, the need for some 
more efficient and comprehensive system 
of training began to press upon the family 
with peculiar force. We have travelled 
from the period when the needs of the 
child could be satisfied by parents. The 
factory system among the lower classes, 
the social duties and obligations of the 
upper classes have tended to deprive the 
children of to-day of much of the parents* 
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love and care that the old world children 
enjoyed. 

Nevertheless, the social community 
could not passively look on at this with- 
out doing something to obviate the 
dangers of such a situation. The State 
for its own sake must supply the training 
that the parents will not or cannot give; 
and so arose the system of providing 
other homes and foster parents for the 
children of the State. Such national 
system unfortunately produces a certain 
amount of antagonism between the indi- 
vidual and the community. Such 
antagonism is very naturally the keener, 
the better the parent. Many parents and 
tho.se often the best, feel an unreasonable 
antagonism to the work of the school. It 
must however be at once admitted that 
the rights of the community as a whole 
cannot in this matter of training be lightly 
set aside. The Staie for its own Welfare 
as a social organism must see to it that its 
future citizens are properly trained. The 
pity cf it has been, and is, that other 
bodies besides the individual parents and 
the State consider that they should have a 
right to a voice in the training of the child. 
The famous educationist, La Chalotais 
demanded the withdrawal of education 
from the ('hurch and the setting up of i. 
State system of secular education. La 
Chalotais puts the position concisely in 
these words: 1 do not presume to 

exclude cccelesiastics, but I do protest 
against the exclusion of lay men. 1 dare 
claim for the nation an education which 
depends only on the State because it 
belongs essentially to the State; because 
every State has an inalienable and in- 
defensible right to instruct its members; 
because finally, the children of the State 
ought to be educated by the members of 
the State.” 


It is also objectionable to call upon the 
school to aid in any kind of religious con- 
troversy, for the school is a domain of 
peace. Here the artist and not the war- 
rior is to work. On its threshold the 
waves of contention and strike must break, 
for immature minds grow best in the 
atmosphere of peace until they are strong 
enough to participate in the labours of 
the day as ethical and religious persons 
filled with the love of national culture; 

1 he in&linctivc antagonism of which 
we have spoken between the school and 
the public is increased in some of the 
countries by the professional detachment 
of the teachers. In almost all countries, 
one disa.strous tendency has always shown 
itself in the school-room — the tendency 
to sever all connections between studies 
in the school-room and the life outside. 
1 he fact is — our schools are to-day the 
direct descendants, in spirit and in truth, 
of the old monastic schools, and in many 
respects their altitude towards life has 
been unaltered by the intervening cen- 
turies. In ancient India the schools deli- 
berately excluded life and introduced the 
atmosphere of the cloister. Asceticism 
was their ideal and a supreme contempt 
of externalities was their one attitude. 
1 hings no doubt have changed and the 
attitude of teachers towards their pupils 
have also considerably be<'in changed. 
But can we say even now that there is 
any co-ordination between the studies in 
the school-room and life outside so far 
as our country is concerned? School life 
should lead up to the life of the world 
outside, not by adopting an utilitarian 
curriculum for the school, nor even tinc- 
tured by doses of school gardening and 
manual training. I he change needed is 
a deeper one than that. It is more than a 
change of curriculam that is needed. 
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What is needed is a change of atmos- 
phere. Education is the unfolding 
of the disposition of the pupil; it is 
a creation cf aiiiiudcs so to speak. 
Ihus a scientific training is valu- 
able, not because of the knowledge ac- 
cumulated, but because of the attitude 
engendered. It is culture, not knowledge 
simply, that is the ultimate aim of educa- 
tion; that is to say, education is a process 
of assimilation, not accumulation. No 
cne realised the tyranny of knowledge in 
education better, or preached it more 
eloquently, than Edward 1 bring. He 
begged teachers to “banish the Idolatry 
of knowledge, to realise that calling out 
thought and strengthening mind are an 
entirely different and higher process from 


the putting in of knowledge and the heap- 
ing up of facts '; and he urged them to 
“choose deliberately a large amount of 
ignorance, and fling omniscience into the 
common sewer if ever they mean to be 
skilled workmen, masters of mind, lords 
of thought, and to teach others to be 
skilled work men“. 

It is the aitliude of the school towards 
life that needs to be revolutionised, not 
the curriculam alone. I hat is what .we 
mean by saying that it is a change of 
atmosphere that is needed. I his revolu- 
tion of attitude in the school will engen- 
der a change in the child. Nature and 
naturalness will take the place of formal 
studies and formalism. 


BOOK BARGAINS 

A new Cctalogue of 64 pages is now ready and will be sent 
post free on request 

E. F. HUDSON LTD., 

116, New Street, Birmingham, England. 





YOUTH CAN GIVE THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT WILL-POWER & IMAGINATION 

By LORD ALLEN OF HURl'WOOD 


The youth Mooement is vital to the 
cause of peace to-day, but it can only 
play a decisive part if it is prepared 
honestly to find out what its special job 
is. Youth as such is no more virtuous 
than old age. Old men made the war of 
1914; young men guard the concentration 
camps of Germany under one of the 
youngest Chancellors any country has 
seen since the time of William Pitt. But 
Youth has to-day a definite contribution 
to make. 

What then is its peculiar job? It is 
this, if I may be allowed to offer an 
opinion. Youth must insist upon making 
us all realise that the great need of the 
moment, if statesmen are to solve world 
problems, is will-power. It is an entire 
myth to suppose that what is holding un 
the League of Nations and the Disarma- 
ment Conference is the intricacy of the 
task in hand. T hat used to be the case, 
but now the whole thing has become 
very much more simple. What is needed 
is a great act of faith and an exercise of 
will-power by these responsible for leader- 
ship at Geneva. Statesmen are allowing 
themselves to be baffled by a mass of 
detailed difficulties which need to be cut 
through. For instance they prefer to offer 
Germany a complicated method of reach- 
ing equality instead of offering full equal- 
ity. If that were granted with open hands 
and hearts, probably none of the evil con- 


sequences we fear would in fact arise. 
If they did, then an equally whole-hearted 
acceptance of the method of collective 
security could protect us all from those 
evil results. But here again statesmen 
prefer incomplete and complicated half 
measures. J hese break down time after 
time, and only still further complicate the 
international situation, weaken the machi- 
nery of the world government and des- 
troy confidence. 

They behave in this fashion because 
they have developed the habit of believ- 
ing that you are only realistic when you 
do the '^mall thing and take short steps. 
That kind of realistic statesmanship is not 
real at all, and the state of the world 
proves it. It is the big proposal in this 
swiftly moving modern age which alone 
fits the need of the time and is able to 
achieve results. 

Another reason which makes statesmen 
miss their chance is an utterly false read- 
ing of public opinion, which they think is 
a clog on the wheels of political action 
instead of being what it could be an enor- 
mous asset. 

I have suggested that what is needed 
now — more especially if democracy and 
liberty are to be preserved — is imagina- 
tion and will-power, and that this is what 
Youth can give us. But will-power and 
Imagination are no good unless there is 
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real evidence that there is in fact a state 
of public opinion upon which they can 
exercise their beneficent influence. The 
future of democracy and the attainment 
of peace depend upon our accepting 
public opinion as an asset, and this we 
can only call out by having the courage 
to believe that it will readily respond if 
bravely led. 

. Perhaps it is worth while here just re- 
minding you of the change that has come 
over the public in its attitude to peace 
since some of us were young in 1914. In 
1914 we young men and women had 
thought very little about peace and war, 
and the public still less so. 1 sometimes 
contrast the experience of one terrible day 
in 1916 with the position which faces 
youth to-day. Two thousand young men 
were then assembled in a great hall in 
London, faced by imprisonment and pos- 
sibly death. Outside the hall the streets 
were thronged with an angry public strug- 
gling to break in. So great was the dan- 
ger that all applause had to be stopped 
inside the hall and handkerchiefs silently 
waved to show agreement, lest the tumult 
cf enthusiasm at the meeting should pro- 
voke the crowd outside to serious acts of 
physical violence. Meantime millions of 
other young men were bravely risking 
death in a war to end war which had 
swept over them because public opinion 
had not bothered to think about the 
subject. 

How different things are now. To-day 
the ycunger generation has at its disposal 
a public which probably thinks more about 
war and peace than almost any other poli- 
tical subject, and hardly ever reads a 
newspaper which has not some headline 
devoted to it. The public, at the bottom 
of its heart, is passionately anxious that 


there should be no more war. What a 
contrast, and what a chance for leader- 
ship. 

And yet there is a problem for us all 
here. 1 hat public may be in the mood 
which I have described, but at the same 
time it is terribly bewildered as to what 
is the practical course it aught to lake to 
ensure that its desire shall be satisfied. 
Youth can tell them. But if you accept 
this opportunity, I suggest that you too 
must search into your hearts to make sure 
that you do it wisely. 

The mind of a little child, when it first 
awakens out of its instinctive passions to 
the need for applying rational control to 
those passions, is very sensitive, easily 
wounded, easily angered. And so it is 
with the public mind when it is first arous- 
ed. Treat the little child with arrogance 
and without sensitive understanding, and 
you may close the intelligence which was 
just being stirred into life. 1 his is just 
as true of the public mind. In nation 
after nation harsh, dogmatic, arrogant 
and impractical shorting of new ideas 
has often caused reaction and frustrated 
the awakening of the human spirit. 1 
plead with the younger generation in the 
Peace Movement not to miss its chance 
in this respect. 

I sometimes think it is more important 
at this moment in history for us to help 
men to learn how to think than even to 
make them accept our brand of thought. 
At such a critical time an unusual respon- 
sibility is placed upon those who advocate 
new ideas. Intellectual ferocity may at 
this explosive moment be as perilous as 
physical violence. Old men seem fettered 
hy an inability to lead the public as brave- 
ly as it wishes to be led. Young men and 
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women may equally lose their chance 
unless they speak peace peaceably. 

It is will-power, imagination and sym- 
pathy which the public needs, and it is 
the business of youth to urge statesmen 
to act in that fashion so far as world peace 
is concerned, l o do this it is not neces- 
sary for us to be vague or purely emo- 
tional. I know nothing more thrilling in 
human experience than to hear an idea 
explained which is at one and the same 
time both brave in quality and concrete 
in detail. 

In the League of Nations Union we have 
the opportunity of centring public atten- 
tion on one very practical question: will 
our country speak to its sister nations not 
in favour of some isolated action, but by 
taking the initiative in submitting work- 
manlike .schemes for joint action? Will 
it sny: We, like you, have renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
and are now prepared lo amplify that by 
accepting world law courts, by defining 
the aggressor as a nation which takes the 
law into its own hands, and by joining in 
bringing every form of pressure to bear 
upon the law-breaker, so that order may 
be maintained? Will our nation declare 
that, while the world retains armaments, 
these shall in future be used for the pur- 
pose of preserving law and not of pro- 
moting anarchy? Will it make clear, not 
after the event but before, that this coun- 
try will join without qualifications in up- 


holding the law? Such a declaration in 
advance of a crisis will mean that force 
may rarely if ever have to be used. 

If our country would take this initiative 
the ternparature of the world would fall, 
anxiety would be diminished and reason 
begin to operate with greater vigour and 
success. Disarmament will then become 
a practical proposition and constructive 
economic policies of mutual aid would 
have a chance of building the foundation 
of a just world. 

The League of Nations has now a new 
chance after its first fifteen years of experi- 
ment in the art of Government. Russia 
has come in. America is nearer than ever 
before. 1 he League has learnt experi- 
ence. It now starts its next stage of life. 
Leadership at this moment is vital, and 
that leadership will not be given unless 
we who are the advocates of peace, reach 
right through into the heart of the ordi- 
nary man in the street. 1 hat we can now 
do by propaganda which shows that we 
think it more important to prove our ideas 
to be right than to prove our opponents 
to be wrong. Defeatism and intellectual 
arrogance are equally useless. Courage 
also i.s vain unle.ss it is inspired by a res- 
pect for those to whom we appeal, even 
when they arc enemies of our own way 
of thinking. I he ^'outh Movement ought 
lo shake us all up with new hope and 
leadership. 



JAPAN QUITS TRADITION 


A traveller leturning to Japan in 1934 
after an absence of 3 or 4 years is struck 
by the sudden changes that have taken 
place in that country. Though these 
changes may strike you as Irival and even 
frivilous, yet it is a clue to the meaning 
of the other changes that are not so visible 
on the surface. 

You will notice a great increase in the 
motor traffic, and, in general by the 
speeding-up of transport not only in the 
cities but in the country as well. Walk- 
ing about the streets, one observes a large 
number of fine new specimens of modern 
architecture. Many more women and 
girls arc wearing what is called foreign 
dress’ — foreign’ in japan means that 
which is not Japanese, but European or 
American. 1 he wearing of foreign dress 
is not new. But what is new, is the ele- 
gance of the cloth. The change from the 
dowdy to the smart has come with great 
rapidity and it may be said that within 
the last two or three years Japan has seen 
the adoption of completely new stand- 
ards of personal adornment for women. 

I he modiste and the milliner, the beauty 
paralour, the fashion journal, the shingle, 
the permanent wave, the lip stick and the 
powder of the moment — all these are now 
no longer a rariety but a commonplace. 

The innumerable cafes, restaurants, bars 
and dance halls that have sprung up all 
over the large cities attract the attention 
of the traveller. They provide a new kind 
of atmosphere and they give an opportu- 
nity for intercourse between young men 
and women which was difficult under the 
traditional social system of Japan. The 
increased liberty allowed to girls is one 


cf the most significant changes that has 
taken place in Japan of late years. Foreign 
dress — the short skirt instead of the long 
kimono — has given them freedom of 
movement and their demure manners 
cculd .scarcely be expected to survive the 
introduction cf athletics. In a very 
short space of time outdoor sports have 
made an astonishing difference in the 
physique and deportment of the Japa- 
rese School girl. 



J\1"A\?SE IN SKIRT. 

Although the old restraints have not 
entirely broken down, yet there can be 
no doubt that the .social life of the Japa- 
nese has become more elastic and spon- 
taneous, less bound by convention than 
it formerly was. Dancing, athletics, 
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ball-rooms and winter sports have helped 
to produce thia change. Visiting a 
popular beach in summer you could find 
it gay with coloured umbrellas, beach 
pyjamas, daring bathing costumes and 
crowds of animated young people of 
both sexes. 

Many old Japanese institutions are 
struggling hard against the foreign influ- 
ences. You cannot conveniently wear 
flowing ropes and wooden clogs if you 
have to leap rapidly on to omnibuses or 
underground trains. There is no time to 
exchange traditional ceremonious bows 
and formal compliments with friends. 
Life in modern Japan is becoming too 
speedy. Even the traditional Japanese 
theatre seems to be giving way before 
the revue and the cinema. The national 
music is losing ground, and consorts of 
western music attract huge audiences. 
Gramophone records of classical compo- 
sers sell by the thousand. Even a new 
English word makes its way into Japanese 
speech every week. Boxing is now po- 
pular; and words like ‘punch' and ‘knock 
out* have been naturalised. A few months 
before, an Osaka cotton magnate, 
addressing his share holders said that the 
Indian Government had by its new tariff 
given an ‘uppercut’ to Japanese trade. 

The construction of Japanese houses 
has not fundamentally changed, but there 
is a much greater demand for rooms and 
furnishings in foreign style. Many Japan- 
ese of almost every class now vary their 
diet with the foreign food. Meat and 
bread, coffee, cerial breakfast foods, 
jams and fruits have become very popu- 
lar. More people wear wollen clothing 
— ^the ‘pull-over’ is almost universal. The 


shops to-day are filled with such articles 
as boots and shoes, silk stockings, ready 
made frocks and suits of cotton, wool 
and silk; sporting requisites; toilet soaps, 
perfumes; cutlery and glass; foreign- 
style provisions. 

All this show a movement away from 
traditional Japanese habits and towards 
western ways of living. If the Japanese 
are tending to wear the same dress as the 
Europeans and Americans, to eat the 
same food, to play the same games and 
listen to the same music, then they are 
also tending to have the same kind of 
ideas. The differences between East and 
West are being gradually obliterated. 
All these imported things and ideas spell 
new pleesures and a new freedom to the 
younger generation. 

1 here has been of late a noticeable 
spead of Socialist and Communist doctrine 
among young men and women especially 
of the student class. This phenomenon 
has caused the authorities to take strong 
and even ruthless measures in the shape 
of anti-communist drives followed by 
wholesale arrests which have apparently 
suppressed communist movements or 
driven them underground. 

The political and social ideas in Japan 
are at present in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. They have begun to deve- 
lop a mood of contempt for parliamen- 
tary government and a tendency towards 
what is locally called Facisim but which 
is probably best described as a return to 
autocracy. Whatever these may be the 
only ceratin thing is that Japan has 
changed and is still changing. The pen- 
dulum swings rather fast. 



IN DEFENCE OF THE MOSQUITO NET 

By ALAN C. McKAY. 


1 was somewhat surprised the other 
day to hear a friend long resident in the 
East inveigh against the mosquito net 
as one of these drawbacks to life in India 
that make us lean back in our chairs, tilt 
up our glasses, and exclaim, “ What a 
country!” 1 had thought that one, who, 
with justification, could pat a junior on 
the shoulder and say heartily, “ When 
you’ve been East as long as I have, my 

boy ” would have been only too 

pleased of the opportunity to crack up 
the mosquito net as one of the few things 
that do make life bearable. 

I’o me the mosquito net is a most 
pleasant and comforting creation, and I 
wish to combat the assertion of my friend 
that it is only a necessary evil. 1 am glad 
he said “necessary,” as, otherwise, 1 
would have had to waste time and space 
in pointing out the great hatred the 
mosquito family bear against the human 
race for having so ingeniously circum- 
scribed their activities. 

I am not sure whether my friend 
intended to convey the meaning that we 
have been unduly hard on the poor little 
anopheles in thus surrounding the scene 
of our slumbers with nets, but, person- 
ally, I have never been able to entertain 
any great degree of affection towards the 
mosquito tribe. I am fully aware that in 
the course of their nocturnal escapades, 
in their determined assaults on the genus 
homo, they are only carrying out their 
life’s work, but this work is one for which 
I have scant admiration. 


The unceasing fight for the survival of 
the fittest is one of Life’s greatest cruel- 
ties, but nevertheless 1 feel it an absolute 
necessity to prevent Mr. — or is it Mrs? — 
Mosquito from numbering me among the 
unfit. 

Thus it is that when 1 lie and listen to 
the malignant buzzings of the frustrated 
dipterous insects outside my net, I feel 
ineffably content; I even disturb the 
silence of the night with happy chuckles. 

1 seem to hear the bloodthirsty little 
devils buzzing, “ Ah, you enemy of our 
race could I only get at you, I would 
give you dengue, malaria, filaria, and 
every other * aria ’ I have it in my power 
to dispense. 1 would send you cursing 
me and remembering me with hatred all 
your life. Ah, you over-weening speci- 
men of humanity, just let me get at 
you !’* 

And I lie laughing, immune; 1 woo 
slumber and leave the outcast congrega- 
tion of mosquitoes to buzz with anger 
as they will. 1 have that deep feeling 
of satisfaction that is conducive to sound 
repose. 1 may have been routed from 
my chair by pestiferous, pestilential, 
biting skeeters but I have won the field 
in the long run; I laugh last and as long 
as fast-approaching sleep will allow me. 

But woe betide, if by some mischance, 
by some outrageous intrusion upon my 
privacy a mosquito has taken up its even- 
ing beat inside my net ! Can anything 
be more annoying, more utterly madden* 
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ing, more certain to induce irsomnia of 
the most invidious type? To hear a buzz 
an inch from my nose; to thresh the 
air with iny arms; to lie alert, intent, like 
a dog listening for it’s master’s voice, to 
hear again that penetrating, rasping, 
immelodious buzz, to rave long and 
loudly, to make mental notes to cut the 
salaries of each and every bungalow 
servant — is not all this sufficient to sour 
any man? 

I lie hoping and believing that the brute 
will fall asleep and leave me in peace, 
but, knowing that now or never is its 
chance, the disgusting anophele comes at 
me with full orchestral effects, and there 
is nothing to do but get up, switch on the 
light, and begin an exasperating search 
for the wily and malevolent insect. 

By the time it is over, several friends 
have arrived to take farewell of the corpse 
and to exact vengeance on the murderer. 
Long before they are extirpated I am 
bathed in perspiration, my bed looks as 
if it had never been made for months, 
and sleep is out of the question for 
several hours at least. 

Nets can shut out more than mosqui- 
toes — but here I must be careful and talK 
in whispered numbers ! We poor males 
know the many excellent virtues of the 
fairer sex, but we also suffer from their 
little failings, and there are times when 
we long to escape from the marvellous 
persistence and amazing penetration of 
the feminine voice. We may have been 
rather late in returning from the Club, 
and our footsteps may have been a little 
clumsy— immediately the voice begins 
and on it goes and on until we are weary. 
We appeal in vain, we sulk in vain, we 
bluster to no effect. Defeated, crushed, 


and most completely sobered, we silently 
steal away to bed; with a sigh of most 
profound and exquisite relief we lift the 
mosquito net and hop inside. In a 
moment we are in a little world of our 
own, seemingly far removed from earthly 
things. 1 he feminine voice continues to 
pour out admonishment, invectivt, 
exaggerated tales of suffering wife and 
children, but soon it falters, pauses, 
hesitates and fades away. 

Even a woman cannot long carry on a 
conversation — however much of a mono- 
logue it may be — when talking into the 
bland and serene face of a mosquito net ! 
So for all husbands in affliction 1 recom- 
mend this simple little expedient, 1 point 
out this ever open avenue of escape. 

1 he double mosquito net 1 abhor. Il 
is an invention of the devil. Here the 
poor male has no chance of flight; should 
he slip away o’ nights to gain the solace 
that solitude and repose alone can give 
him, in a moment he is followed by his 
wife, and as the net is tucked well in, 
or faiio in folds upon the floor, husband 
and wife are shut away from the world 
in connubial isolation, and turn and 
twist as he may, the strongest, most 
silent man is completely at the mercy ol 
the linguacious waves that now break 
over him with nothing to impede their 
sweeping advance. 

Perhaps my disappointed, disillusioned 
friend is a sufferer after this type — if so 
I can begin to understand his attitude and 
to have some measure of sympathy with 
him. But surely I have made the remedv 
apparent; should these few words attract 
his atention then matters lie within h^ 
own hands ! 

Mosquito nets have given me som-' 
amusing little memories. 
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There is the unforgettable scene of 
Charlie’s arrival in the East. Charlie 
arrived in Colombo on Hogmanay, and 
unnecessary to relate the fact of his arri- 
val was made a welcome excuse for pro- 
longing the time-honoured usages of such 
an evening as Old Year’s Night. 

Charlie went to bed thinking the East 
was going to take a little living up to ! 

Early the following morning, while 
strolling on the verandah, 1 witnessed his 
boy come to do the New Year honours 
to his master. 

“Salaam, Sahib,” said the boy, and 
he kept on thus salaaming until the un- 
Intermitting repetition infiltrated to Charlie 
in his uneasy sleep and woke him up. 

“Salaam, sahib”, said the boy, and 
Charlie, not knowing what it was all 
about, lifted up the mosquito net and 
sleepily popped out his head to see what 
was thus bothering his boy. 

“Salaam, sahib”, said the boy, and in 
a moment a highly odorous garland was 
hanging round Charlie’s neck and in one 
limp hand he held a nosegay and in the 
othei two small limes. 

“Salaam, sahib ”, said the boy, and 1 
wondered if he was as amused as 1 was 
at the sight of Charlie, head popped out 
beneath his net, half-open eyes trying to 
take in this strangeness of his first East- 
ern morning, the garland of temple 
flowers and jasmine swaying round his 
neck, and in his hands the limes and 
nosegay ! 

“Wh — what the hell?” sai,d Charlie, 
and thus did he great the glad New Year. 

On another occasion I was the unsus- 
pecting victim. 

It was Mail Night, Dance Night, and 
the lads had gone off to fascinate the 
pretty strangers at the Galle Face. 1 was 


the unlucky one, it was my turn to wait 
for the mail-bags and sort out the letters 
of wives and sweethearts. 

Having ended my task, 1 had gone to 
bed and was dreaming of winning the 
Golf Championship in the morning, when 
suddenly 1 woke up convinced an earth- 
quake was visiting Ceylon. 

My bed was leaning over at a disturb- 
ing angle, and was swaying in sickening 
fashion. 1 here were queer rumblings 
proceeding from beneath it. My mos- 
quito net was lifted high in the air on a 
youthful ornamental palm-tree that ap- 
peared to be growing from my pillow. 
As I tried to comprehend this amazing 
scene there was a sudden flash, my net 
started to flame, and in a moment was 
caught up in the revolving fans of the 
punkah above my head. It went swing- 
ing round in flaming circles, a truly 
frightening sight, and 1 hastened to jump 
from my bed and stop the punkah. 

There was a deep rumble somewhat 
different in tone from those preceding it, 
and turning round, 1 found little Jimmie, 
and two other lads of the village, crawl- 
ing from beneath my bed ! 

Returning from a gay night at the Galle 
Face they had felt that my beauty sleep 
required disturbing, and here they were, 
out for mischief, but a little quietened 
by the smouldering ashes of my mosquito 
net which now lay scattered over the 
floor. 

So. when 1 ponder over all these things, 
I reach the decision that the maligning 
of mosquito nets by my old friend is 
somewhat unfair and that taken by and 
large they are pleasant, useful things, 
and quite able at times to introduce a 
little humour into the sleepy atmosphere 
of an Eastern night. 
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THE ART OF WRITING : 

A GILT-EDGED PROFESSION 

By B. C CHAUDHURl. 

1 wonder if the person has yet born and worked. We may know how bitter 

whose heart does not beat a little faster did they toil or “plod through'* in piles 

and whose life does not seem a little of hieroglyphics before the art of print- 

richer, when for the first time he opens ing was known, how did they learn to 

the pages of a book and sees the child write from blind grophigs, disappoint- 

of his imagination or industry vitalised ments and poverty. Indeed, they “plod- 

in print. Indeed, how many times do we ded through**; “plodded through’* bril- 

not come across people wistfully exclaim liantly, of course, some of them, — but at 

**I wish 1 could write ! How fine to be what cost ! 

a writer!** But how many of them, could It is sometimes argued that the condi 

ever turn out a successful writer? Indeed. tions which produced Chaucer, Shakes- 



in majority of the cases we come round 
a youth, who under the whirligig of ^ mo- 
tion to scribble has seized pen and paper 
— only to find that the pen weighs a pound 
and the paper is a vast forbidding mass 
of white that dares him to sully it. 

The question therefore is, “Can writ- 
ing be acquired?” The popular mind 
will perhaps reply in the negative, and 
say that writers are born and not made. 
The popular notion that writers are born 
and not made is now entirely dated. 

In part, it was due to conditions under 
which authors upto centuries ago lived 


peare, Cervantes, Carlyle, Dickens and 
other great ones could not have been 
bad. But the sceptic forget that for the 
few who struggled through, a vast num- 
ber of promising talents must have been 
nipped in the bud. 

So too to-day ! There are many who 
have put away in waste paper basktt, 
their maiden attempts at a story or nn 
article which they have forsaken in dis- 
pair. 

Happily there is no longer in modern 
days any excuse for despair. System and 
method are being applied to-day in every 
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sphere of life and not less to learning. 
Those bad conditions under which the 
old authors wrote then were perhaps in- 
evitable then; they are no longer a neces- 
sity now. 

Indeed from the accumulated wisdom 
and experience that one could gather on 
the subject, one is led to infer that the 
art of writing can be learned. “After 
all, writing is a trade, is quite as much 
so as that of Cabinet-making. 1 raining 
gives a man the trade’* — says the editor 
of a famous magazine of London. Percy 
Russel, the veteran journalist also ob- 
serves “ 1 he technics of journalism may 
and can be imparted, and accumulated 
experience of many years can be com- 


Fitzgerald. Kingsloy. T.amb. Palgrave. 



Drummond. Dumas. Eliol. Emerson. 


pressed into a brief advice.” Writing 
therefore, like any other branches of 
polite arts like music and painting which 
are governed by same law and order, can 
be taught, provided one has mastered its 
technique. 

Bui the question may be asked what 
about genius?” Well, it is always better 
to take genius as an abstract term. No 
one actually knows what this term really 
means. All we do know is that no man 
of genius became recognised as such ex- 


cept after thought and training. Auto- 
training perhaps, but nonetheless— train- 
ing. Genius, according to Carlyle is only 
the transcendent capacity of taking trou- 
ble, while according to Matthew Arnold it 
is only “an affair of energy”. Even sup- 
posing for argument’s sake the existence 
of this divine quality, how many of the 
millions of square inches of reading mat- 
ter published every day, are the work of 
genius } Even a fraction of a thousand ! 

1 he idea is absurd. There are not so 
many geniuses about ! There is no 
gainsaying the fact, that now-a-days 
it is average writing about average 
things by average people that mostly 
fills the papers and periodicals and 
an ordinary education is quite suffi- 
cient basis for a writer’s craft. As bio- 
graphy shows, some of the most success- 
ful writers that may be named below, 
were no “geniuses” before they dropped 
their pen in vitriol. I hus Charles Dickens 
labelled tins in a blacking factory; Defoe 
was a hosier; Robert Burns was a peas- 
ant; John Bunyan was a wandering tin- 
ker; Thomas Hardy was brought up as 
an architect; Sir Hall Cain was the same; 
Sir A. Conan Doyle was a struggling, 
servantless, own-doorstep-cleaning Doc- 
tor, glad of a Sixpenny fee; William de 
Morgan was a potter; John Drink water 
was an insurance company’s clerk; 
Arnold Benett was a solicitor s clerk; 
Joseph Conrad was a merchant sea-man; 
H. G. Wells was a draper’s assistant; 
Jerome K. Jerome was a clerk; John 
Masefield wes a sailor, carpet-factory 
hand; Maxim Gorki was a scullery-boy, 
watchman, peddlar; Gilbert Franku was 
a manual worker in a cigar factory. 

Indeed, any true author from Scott to 
Walter Beasant. from Dickens to Gilbert 
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Franku — would dismiss the idea of genius, 
or its twin “inspiration” as a joke. 

Nothing would ever be done by an 
author if he were to put off doing of it 
till the wake of inspiration*. The fact 
being this, that writing is a valuable 
branch of applied knowledge and an 
author is one versed or trained in its 
craftmanship. It may be observed that 
writing like all other branches of study 
grows with use. The brain is only a 
physical organism like the hand, and the 
more it is used the better does it grow. 
Our left-hand is generally weaker than 


From the above, we may just as well 
infer that the Prefession of Writing re- 
quires training and a command over its 
technique. Regarding the technique of 
writing, Robert Louis Stevenson says 
“In your art bow your head over tech- 
nique. I'hink of technique, when you 
rise and when you go to bed. Get to 
love technical process; to glory in tech- 
nical success; get to see the world en- 
tirely through technical spectacles.” 

Now as regards writing as a gilt-edged 
profession. Let us begin by saying that 
there is hardly a calling other than that 



S. Pftpys. E. A. Poc. Sir W. Scott. Stevenson. 

our right-hand. And why? It is less 
adept simply because, we use it less. 
Similarly with mind, which never grows 
unless the latent faculties are properly 
used. It is therefore evident, that the 
sooner one feels the “ itch to scribble ”, 
the better will it be for him to set his 
hand to work and to train his faculty. 
He should remember well the Latin pro- 
verb whose English sense is “Not a day 
without a few lines”, and train himself 
for the artifice of the calling. I'he period 
of initiation may be hard, the efforts of 
enduring may be bitter but he will soon 
see that the “weak slipshod phrase an- 
xiously thought out disappears; and in 
its place the just and striking sentence 
comes swiftly and easily from the pen. 
Trite and affected images and metaphors 
no longer appear; instead the writing is 
illumined by deeper reflection and wider 
experience”. 


Slicridaii. .1. Swift. Thackeray. Mrs. H. Wood. 

of the “Film Scenerio”, to-day, which 
pays so much in coin and fame, like that 
of writing. The following facts amply 
reveal the economic aspect cf writing as 
a gilt-edged Profession. 

Thus George Eliot earned £7,000 for 
“Romola”. 

Disraeli earned £10,000 for “Lothair”. 

Dickens earned £24,000 for “Our Mu- 
tual Friend”. 

A. S. M. Hutchinson earned £70,000 
for “If Winter Comes” in one year only. 

Rostand earned £250, 0(K) for “Cyrono 
de Bergerac”. 

Joseph Conrad left £20,000; 

Anthony Trollope made £75,000 during 
his career. 

Bulwer Lytton made £80,000 by pen 
only. 

Marie Corelli left £24,000; 
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Sir Rider Haggard earned more than 
£61,000. 

Charles Garvice £71,000 and Victor 
Hugo £200,000. 

Such being therefore the economx pos- 
sibilities attached to the art of writing, it 
were better perhaps if our votaries cf the 
temple of the “Advancement of Learn- 
ing”, would, in right earnest, think out 
some course of training which would give 
scope to the so-called “mushroom” 
writers to eke some profitable source of 
income out of their so-called “sloppy” 
writings. 

No one will possibly deny the very 
strong grip that the Press holds on the 
mass-mind in moulding public opinion. 
Indeed, in no other age, probably, has 
the proverb “Pen is mightier than sword” 
held so good, as in our days. In fact, 
the Press is, to-day, the very recorder, 
transmitter and reflector of mass opinion 
between the elected and the electorate, 
the very mediator between the mass and 
the State. Under the circumstances the 
importance of incorporating the subject of 
writing in the curriculum of the univer- 
sity can hardly be over-exaggerated. 

It is hardly to be denied that our uni- 
versities have some of the so-called post- 
graduate departments, which are more 
wasting than of paying in nature equally 
in regard to the interests of the univer- 
sities and the students concerned. Wc 
have, of course no quarrel with those 
who are wont to hold an idealistic view 
of education, but we confess we have 
little or no faith whatsoever in a system 
which has been turned into a veritable 
manufactory for producing numberless 
intellectual wastrels, who are gradually 
drifting towards the downward slope of 
an inevitable economic doom. 


Indeed, our imagination boggles at the 
output of graduates that our universities 
are yielding annually, who having got 
their time, youth, energy and money all 
spent up in the process of academic trans- 
formation, find themselves a better mis- 
fit for the sterner realities of life. Would 
it, therefore, be too much for our Alma 
Mater to run a course of Authorship for 
absorbing even a fraction of these youths 
that are running to waste for want of any 
“opening” in life? It is needless to say, 
that a graduate who does not reluctate to 
undersell the prestige of his Alma Mater 
for a job, that not only keeps him under- 
paid, but also makes him underfed, can 
turn, if he of course so mind it, his spare 
time hobby of scribbling, to writing 
sparkling storyette, articles and notes on 
politics or other interesting topics of life, 
by simply undergoing a prescribed course 
cf training in any such affiliated course 
as is afforded by a modern school of 
Writers in Europe. Indeed, as Lord 
Northcliffe, the “Napoleon” of the Press, 
rightly puts “ I he Bar, iPiie Navy, the 
Army, the Medicine, the Civil Service, are 
all burdened with an overweight of talent. 
But the newspaper controller cannot 
obtain the help he wants. 1 would ask 
any youngman who stands on the thres- 
hold of his working life to consider wihe- 
ther it would not be well to embark in 
a calling that in my judgment has only 
just begun. 1 believe in a school of 
journalism.” 

In bringing the article to a finish, it 
would net be out of place to say a few 
words on the scope for writers, which is 
certainly very varied. The “market* , it 
may be observed, may be over crowded, 
even then there is always an increasing 
demand or dearth of good writings. As 
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H. G. Wells remarks about short stories 
“Good short stories? There are not 
enough of them: scores of magazine edi- 
tors with distended purses are looking 
for them.“ Sir Hall Caine, also writes in 
his memoirs entitled “My Story “ — “The 
hunger for copy can never be satisfied. 
Every morning millions of people at 
their breakfast tables are saying ‘Interest 
me — entertain me — startle me !‘ 1 know 

of no other profession, that offers so 


wide a range for the exercise of varying 
talents.’* 

I’hus the scope of writing is vast and 
varied. That being the case, will our 
Universities do something in the domain 
of writing as a gilt-edged profession, for 
those ‘wasted* youths, who axe hope- 
lessly ‘dumped* in the market of Life, 
so as to help them to earn ‘something’ 
as a free-lance writer in their unprofit- 
able hours of long drawn spare-times? 


NEXT MONTH 

Wireless as a Career for the Youth by an Expert. 


GOLD MEDAL AND PRIZES 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

A Gold Medal will be awarded for the best photograph on the subject 
expressing Mother s Love . Also several consolation prizes will be awarded. 

1 his Competition is for the subscribers of The Modern Student only. 
Photographs should reach The Modern Student on or before the 20th January 
1935. The decision of the Editor or the Selection Board will be final, 1 he 
name and subscriber number of the competitor should be enclosed along 
with each print. (New subscribers may write the Postal Money Order 
Receipt number) Accepted photographs will be the property of The Modern 
Student. No photograph may be entered for the competition which has 
previously been published elsewhere. Photographic prints sent in will not 
be returned to the owners unless accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope of appropriate size. 

NEW COMPETITION NEXT MONTH. 

At the request of many of our readers we have extended the time for 
our first photographic competition. 



SOME ASPECTS OF 
THE FORTHCOMING CONSTITUTION 

By B. R. SEN. I.C.S., 


The Report of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Reform has been in the hands of 
the public for some time now and has 
been the subject of good deal of com- 
ment and criticism. My purpose here 
is to deal with only certain outstanding 
features of the constitution it proposes 
to set up. * 

Extension of Franchise and Respon- 
sible Government. 

Responsible Government implies that 
the Executive is formed from the legisla- 
ture and is responsible to the legislature 
in the sense that it can only remain in 
office so long as it can command its sup- 
port and that at statutory intervals, or, if 
necessary, more frequently, the decision 
as to Governmental policy, or as between 
rival parties, is referred to the electorate 
by means of a dissolution. If a system 
of responsible Government is to work in 
this country, the electoral system must be 
tuch as is likely to produce legislature 
which will contain the elements required 
to form both stable ministries competent 
to conduct executive Government in the 
conditions of modern India, and opposi- 
tions capable not only of criticism but of 
forming an alternative Government. It is 


Tho articles on the White Pa^^er hy the. same 
writer in the issues of November 1935 and .lanu 
ary 1934 of “The Modern Student” may be 
referred to in this conneetion. 


no less important that the electorate itself 
should be reasonably able to discharge the 
ultimate function of deciding the issues 
submitted to its judgment at a dissolution. 
Unless these conditions are fulfilled the 
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structure of Government itself may be en- 
dangered and if Government goes self- 
Government and social and economic pro- 
gress on democratic lines go with it. 

The main driving force behind legisla- 
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tion and public administration under a 
system of responsible Government is pub- 
lic opinion, making itself effective through 
the electorate and the members returned 
to the legislatures by the electorate. It 
is, therefore, essential that under a system 
of responsible Government the electorate 
should be so widened that the legislatures 
can reasonably be said to be representa- 
tive of the general mass of the population. 
Again under all democratic systems, it is 
the interests of those who are represented 
which tend to receive consideration, while 
the interests of those who are not repre- 
sented are liable to be ignored, both at 
election time and afterwards. It is there- 
fore equally essential that no important 
section of the community should be de- 
prived of the opportunity of making its 
needs and opinions felt in the legislatures. 

A wise and representative franchise is 
thus seen to be the basis of all responsible 
Government. But in a country of vast 
spaces, enormous population and wide- 
spread illiteracy the task of successfully 
widening the franchise is a very difficult 
one. And it is still more complicated by 
the presence of exclusive minority inter- 


ests which must be represented. 

Ihe question of a wide franchise for 
women is another problem to solve. 
While it is necessary that an adequate 
number of women should be placed on 
the roll to compel candidates to consider 
their interests and opinions, a native con- 
servatism and lack of education are serious 
obstacles in that direction. It is essential, 
however, that there should be an awaken- 
ing of political interest in women for only 
women can bring about the many reforms 
of special concern to women and child- 
ren by using their votes as an effective 
lever for the purpose. 

In view of these difficulties the Joint 
Committee have evolved what must be 
considered a very fair solution. Although 
still far removed from complete suffrage, 
the proposed franchise will greatly extend 
the bounds of the electorate and make the 
legislatures, in a much truer sense, repre- 
sentative of the people. 

A comparative statement of the quali- 
fications of voters for the Lower House in 
Bengal under the present and proposed 
constitution is given below — 


Provincial legislature. 


Present constitution, 

1. Payment cf not less than Rs. 2 as 

chaukidari tax or Union Board 
rate or Re. I as cess, or Re. 1-8 
as municipal tax. 

2. No educational qualification 


Proposed Consliiution, 

Payment of net less than annasi 6 as 
chaukidari tax or annas 6 as Union 
Board rate or annas 8 as cess or 
annas 8 as municipal tax. 

Having passed the Matric or the school 
leaving certificate examination or an 
equivalent examination. 

Same, 


3. Assessment to income-tax 
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4. No special qualification for women 

5. Being a retired, pensioned or dis- 

charged officer, or non-commis- 
sioned officer or soldier of His 
Majesty’s regular forces. 

6. Special constituencies such as land- 
lords, commerce, universities. 

The result of the extension of franchise 
in Bengal will be that the number of 
voters will increase from 1 .2 million to 
7.5 millions, i.e., from 2.5 per cent, to 
15 per cent, of the total population. The 
ratio of women to men voters will increase 
approximately to I to 6 as against 1 to 
31 at the present time. 

Under the present constitution the basis 
of franchise is a property qualification. 
This has led to the franchise being con- 
fined to a comparatively well-to-do section 
of the population. 1 he balance between 
town and country is now heavily weighted 
in favour of urban areas. Very few 
women are owners of property within 
their own rights and remain almost com- 
pletely outside the constitution. I he 
Joint Committee have sought to redress 
all this. All minority interests have been 
taken cognisance of; the educational qua- 
lification should ensure that the electors 
exercise their franchise intelligently; and 
the enfranchisement of such a large num- 
ber of women will be a salutary influence 
on the future of the country. 

Special Responsibility of the 
Governor. 

The Joint Committee have recommend- 
ed that the Governors of Provinces shall 
have a ‘‘special responsibility” in respect 


Being the wife or widow of a person 
possessing the property qualification 
(under the present constitution) for a 
vote for the Provincial Legislative 
Council and of persons having mili- 
tary qualifications. 

Same. 

Same. Special constituencies to be made 
for labour. 

of certain matters such as the prevention 
of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of a province, safeguarding 
of minority interests, and the prevention 
of commercial disermination. Much of 
the popular criticism of the Report is 
focussed on these provisions. It is argued 
that the retention of special powers by the 
head of the executive is incompatible with 
the idea of responsible legislatures. 
Where, it is asked, is the transference of 
responsibility to the people, if, at every 
step, or even at any step, it should be 
possible for the Governors to take inde- 
pendent action ? 

1 here is a fallacy in the above argu- 
ment and it is due perhaps to the desire 
of Indians, unconscious but unmistakable, 
to reproduce in India an exact replica of 
the constitution of Great Britain. 

In the first place the British Constitu- 
tion, as it is to-day, is the result of a slow 
process of evolution. At no stage of the 
chequered constitutional history of Eng- 
land could the makers of the constitution 
visualize how it would shape in the 
future. “For many years the Monarch, 
even if he sought the advice of Ministers, 
continued to act in his own judgment in 
every branch of the administration. Not 
until the two great parties in the State 
could trust each other not to abuse the 
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political power which the hazard of 
the polls might place in the hands of one 
of them, would it have been possible 
effectively to secure peace and good gov- 
ernment without the presence of some 
authority able and willing to exercise that 
power independently of both.*’ Long 
years of trial and error had to be lived 
through before the present delicate mecha- 
nism emerged, tacitly accepted by public 
opinion and supported in many directions 
by usage rather than by law. 

In the second place, the conditions are 
so radically different in India that even if 
a framework of parlimentary constitution 
is constructed there must be important 
provisions to counteract the forces pecu- 
liar to this country. “Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment, as it is understood in the United 
Kingdom, works by the interaction of 
four essential factors; the principle of 
majority rule; the willingness of the minor- 
ity for the time being to accept the deci- 
sions of the majority; the existence of 
great political parties divided by broad 
issues of policy, rather than by sectional 
interests; and, finally, the existence of a 
mobile body of public opinion, owing no 
permanent allegiance to any party and 
therefore able, by its instinctive reaction 
against extravagant movements on one 
side or the other, to keep the vessel on 
an even keel.” None of these factors 
exist in India to-day. Communal discords 
prevent the formation of parties on healthy 
lines. The minorities are, by reason of 
caste or other religious or racial considera- 
tions, peculiarly recalcitrant and exclu- 
sive. And there is no considerable body 
of public opinion which may be called 
mobile and which may be depended on 
to act as a curb on administrative exuber- 
ance. 

It is obvious therefore that a parliamen- 


tary constitution like that of Great Britain 
must be supplemented in India by im- 
portant provisos in order to make it more 
adaptable to the peculiar Indian condi- 
tions. Without such important qualifica- 
tions a parliamentary constitution on 
English lines has not the slightest chance 
of success in this country. 

In fact, safeguards are essential to the 
proper working of any parlimentary Gov- 
ernment. 1 hose who point to the appa- 
rent disparity between the fully respon- 
sible Minister in the British Cabinet 
and the Minister in the proposed 
Indian Cabinet do not readily see 
that safeguards such as those for- 
mulated for India exist also in England. 
It is true thet in England they have no 
sanction save that of established custom 
and usage. But in India such custom and 
usage arc yet to be built up. So long as 
they arc absent, that necessary correction 
and steadying force must be found from 
definite provisions in the constitution 
itself. 

Even the most uncharitable critic will 
admit that a real and substantial measure 
of responsibility has been transferred to 
the Ministers in the normal administra- 
tion. All subjects of provincial concern 
will now be administered by Ministers an- 
swerable for their actions to the Legisla- 
tures. I hey should find in the Governor 
a powerful ally to advise and guide them 
in their actions. To think that the reserve 
powers of the Governor are an encroach- 
ment on the legitimate powers of the 
Ministers is to take a perverse view of the 
scheme. The need for swift and courage- 
ous administrative action must be frequent 
and great in a country where there is so 
much diversity of religious, racial and 
communal interests. The presence of an 
authority, independent of the fortunes of 
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all parties and able to take quick action 
on its own initiative in dangerous situa- 
tions, is both necessary and desirable in 
India to-day. 7'he Governor with “spe- 
cial responsibility’* will provide that 
authority. 

Indirect Election. 

I he Joint Committee have recommend- 
ed an indirect form of election as the best 
method of choosing representatives for 
the Federal Legislature. This has met 
with a good deal of criticism. It is neces- 
sary before judgment is passed on the 
proposal that the conditions of the prob- 
lem should be correctly appraised. 1 he 
principle that the limitations of the fran- 
chise are to be determined with reference 
to practical difficulties rather that to any 
a priori considerations is not seriously 
challenged. Let us, therefore, examine 
the problem in the light of practical diffi- 
culties. 

Vastness of the Population. 

It should be recognised that the attempt 
to provide a legislative body which shall 
be representative of a population of nearly 
^50 millions is without precedent. The 
difficulty of applying the representative 
system of government to a population so 
vast and with such divergent and often 
antagonisiic interests is very great indeed. 

On the one hand if the constituencies 
were of a reasonable size the resultant 
chamber would be unmanageably large; 
if, on the other hand, the chamber were 
of a reasonable size the constituencies on 
which it was based would necessarily be 
enormous.*’ The difficulty of the problem 
can best be illustrated with reference to 
the present state of things. The Indian 
Legislative Assembly contains 105 
elected members, 73 of whom are elected 


by rural constituencies. Rural consti- 
tuences returning a single member to 
the Assembly are nowhere less than 
6,000 square miles in area, and contain 
a population of 3 millions on the average. 
In England the same area comprised in 
the four counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Rutland, contains a popula- 
tion of 1+ million and sends 23 repre- 
sentatives to Parliament ! 

Difficulties of Distance. 

I his brings us to the second aspect 
of the problem. A close and intimate 
contact between a representative and 
his constituency is of the essence of 
representative government. An elected 
member must be conscious of a genuine 
responsibility to those whom he repre- 
sents, and his constituency must feel 
that it is able to influence his actions 
and, in case of need, to call him to 
account. To quote a familiar passage: 

It ought to be the happiness and glory 
of a representative to live in the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence, and 
the most unreserved communication with 
his constituents; their wishes ought to 
have great weight with him, their opinion 
high respect, and their business his un- 
remitted attention.*’ The great weak- 
ness of direct election in India will be 
that it will make it difficult, and often 
impossible, for a member to establish 
that close and intimate contact with his 
constituency. The voters in rural areas 
consist of unrelated groups of persons 
inhabiting innumerable scattered villages, 
and almost the only means by which the 
member can reach the majority of them 
is personal contact. A candidate for 
election could not in any event com- 
mend or even present his views to the 
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whole body of electors in such vast con- 
stituencies with the obstacles presented 
by differences in language and a wide- 
spread illiteracy, even if the means of 
communication were not difficult and 
often non-existent as they are. Nor 
could he hope after election to guide 
or inform opinion in his constituency as 
a truly representative system of govern- 
ment would demand. 713 

Want of Education. 

Literacy is one of the qualifications 
which enable voters to exercise their 
franchise intelligently. It is mentioned 
in the Simon Commission Report that at 
the election of 1926 in Bengal half of 
the Muhammadan and one-third of the 
Hindu electors were illiterate. 1 hough it 
is true that education is not the sole test 
of political capacity, the ability to read at 
least increases the probability that state- 
ments and discussions of political issues 
will reach the electors. 

Federation and its Difficulties. 

1 he federal system of Government is the 
most intricate of all systems and requires 
a high level of political education. That 
basis of political ccmpetence and general 
education is lacking in India, and if the 
Federal Legislature is based on the dii^ct 
vote of the masses, there is every likeli- 
hood that the essential feature of a 
successful federation, namely, the sup- 
port of public opinion, will be lacking in 
the future Central Government. 

Expenses of Election. 

The additional cost of holding a direct 
election of the Federal Legislature will 
be a heavy burden for a poor country 
like India. Direct election is expensive 
not only to Government but also to those 
who seek election. If we take the total 


number of British India seats in the 
Federal Legislature at 250 and the average 
expenditure per seat at Rs. 5,000, the 
total cost of a general election to candi- 
dates alone will be about 12.5 lakhs of 
rupees. The expenditure to Government 
will be another 15 lakhs at least. The 
cost on account of an indirect election 
will be negligible. 

From all the above considerations 
it is evident that direct election for the 
central legislature is hardly a practical 
proposition at the present moment. 
Indirect election, on the other hand, is 
not without positive merits of its own. 
It checks popular passion and excite- 
ment, always a formidable factor in 
India. Then again, the intermediate 
electors chosen by the primary electors 
may be expected to contain men of 
mature judgment and of a sufficient 
educational equipment to control and 
guide the activities of the legislative body 
and hence of the administration. Hie 
system has the further merit that it will be 
easy in future to pass from the indirect to 
the llie direct system of election should 
experience show that step to be advis- 
able. I he Joint Select Committee 
definitely say that the Parliament 
should recognise that, after sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable clear judg- 
ments to be formed of the way in which 
the Constitution works and of the new 
political forces it has brought into being, 
it may be necessary to make amendments 
in the method of composing the Central 
Legislature, and we hope that, if Indian 
opinion thinks modification ia required 
the Federal Legislature will lay its own 
proposals before Parliament.” The 
maintentance, and still more the extension, 
of the sysem of direct election to-day, on 
the other hand, would be to commit Indi^' 
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to a system which logically leads to adult 
suffrage, before any way has been dis- 
covered of overcoming the insuperable 
objections to the gigantic constituencies. 


containing hundreds of thousands of 
voters, which are inevitable with adult 
franchise in India under the ordinary 
system of direct election. 


RELIEF OF RURAL DEBT 

By Dr. P. J. THOMAS. M.A.. B.Lrn., Ph.D., 
University Frojessor of liconomics, Madras. 


Legislation has lately been carried out 
in many Indian provinces and states for 
the relief of rural indebtedness, and in 
some it has led to a clash of debtor and 
creditor interests, reminiscent of the con- 
troversy raised by the Deccan agricultu- 
ral relief legislation in the seventies of 
the last century. Such a clash of inter- 
ests is perhaps inevitable, but the credi- 
tor has to remember that without a settle- 
ment of debt, the purchasing power of 
the country cannot revive, and produc- 
tive activity is bound to remain at a low 
ebb. Self-interest also dictates the same; 
for, the lender’s business cannot thrive 
v/ithout a more prosperous clientele. 
On the other hand, the debtor has to 
realize that in the absence of a fair 
settlement, his future credit will be under- 
mined. The relief of rural debt is 
to-day essential for economic recovery, 
and both the debtor and the creditor 
stand to gain by such recovery. 

The remedial action for relieving in- 
debtedness must be two'fold. There 
must be debt settlement in some form, 
as a relief measure, but this must be ac- 
companied by long-period measures for 
increasing the income and credit-worthi- 
ness of the agriculturist and for keeping 
down rates of interest. 


A. Relief Measures. 

The object of such measures must be 
to rectify the disequilibrium in debtor- 
creditor relations resulting from the slump 
in prices. 

1 . Debt conciliation under the auspices 
of Government . — Ihis has been success- 
fully carried out in the Central Provinces 
and in the Bhavnagar State, and is con- 
templated in the Punjab and Madras. In 
effecting a settlement, the Commissioner 
or Board must have the power to reopen 
the whole transaction and see that the 
creditor gets his capital with reasonable 
interest. .A reduction in interest is justi- 
fied on many grounds, but it would be 
unwise to touch the principal. 

2. Repayment under Government 
supervision , — Unless stringent provision is 
made for repayment, debt conciliation 
will be ineffective. This is the weakness 
of the schemes of debt conciliation so 
far carried into effect. Repayment may 
be (0 directly by the debtor, (ii) through 
a land mortgage bank, or (ni) by long- 
dated, interest-bearing, marketable bonds 
issued by Government. Alternative (f) 
will not convince the creditor, even if 
Government agrees to collect the instal- 
ments, as is provided for in the Central 
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Provinces Debt Conciliation Act; (Hi) may 
be considered a risky venture, but its 
risks are not too large, when the bonds 
are issued by the Durbars of Indian States 
which enjoy special advantages for effec- 
tively carrying out such measures. On 
the whole, the most suitable measure is 
to make land mortgage banks the agency 
for repayment. If they need more funds, 
bonds may be issued by them under State 
supervision, and under a partial State 
guarantee which may take a form calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the credi- 
tor’s mind. 

3. Land Settlement Schemes under 
State control . — However liberal the debt 
settlement may be. several persons are 
bound to lose their land, and the only — 
and the best — provision we can make for 
them is to transplant them from the con- 
gested old villages into new land, where 
they may start life afresh. Hence the 
urgent need for a land clearance and 
colonization policy, as has been carried 
out in Italy and elsewhere. By pushing 
through such a policy, we may not only 
relieve those in debt, but may increase 
purchasing power and productive activity 
in the country. It is deplorable that this 
subject is not rousing any serious interest 
in this country to-day. 

B. Reconstruction. 

Ihese must take several forms: 

I . A crusade against unproductive bor- 
rowing and speculative lending. — Improvi- 
dent borrowing for social ceremonies is 
the bane of Indian economic life and 
every possible line of propaganda must 
be carried out in order to discourage such 
improvidence. Similarly, petty money- 
lenders who tempt needy people with 
small loans at exorbitant rates of interest 
riiust be brought under strict control. It 


is gratifying to find that most Provincial 
Governments have either carried out or 
are contemplating legislation in this mat- 
ter. Specially noteworthy is the bill now 
before the Bengal Legislative Council. 
I’addy loans are generally given on more 
exorbitant terms than money loans, and 
therefore grain banks are urgently needed 
in all parts of the country. 

2. Increase the repaying capacity of 
the borrower . — For this purpose, so far as 
possible, credit must be linked to market- 
ing. I he only effective way for recovering 
loans in India is to control the sale of the 
borrower’s produce. If co-operative cre- 
dit is to become a source of good, it must 
be linked up with marketing. The 
loans given to ryots must be such 
as to be repaid at the next harvest, or 
during the year; and if the co-operative 
society has control over the borrow- 
ers* produce, repayment may not be fre- 
quently in arrears. Similarly, money- 
lenders who lend to agriculturists and 
agree to some form of State supervision 
may be enabled to have a similar hold, 
provided safeguards are taken to see that 
this is not misused. Improved marketing 
is therefore a fundamental problem. 

If credit can be linked to marketing, it 
can also be linked to agricultural improve, 
ment. 1 he co-operative society may 
offer liberal loans to those who raise im- 
proved crops, and for pursuing profitable, 
but expensive, systems of tillage. This 
will benefit both the cultivator and the 
moneylending agency; and the country 
will benefit by the increased productive 
activity. 

1 hus, in overhauling the system of ere 
dit, we can also improve our agricultural 
production and marketing. 
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3. Keep the rate of interest under 
control . — If the above measures are given 
effect to, interest rates are bound to fall, 
even for rural loans. When creditwor- 
thiness increases, credit will expand and 
the price of credit will fall, Ihis is a 
more effective means of reducing interest 
rates than to fix rates by law. However, 
both lines of action may be pursued side 
by side. The Usurious Loans Act of 1919 
has already given power to courts of 
justice for reopening transactions and for 
cutting down inerest, if (i) the rate of 
interest is excessive and (ii) the transaction 
substantially unfair. It is not always 
easy to give conclusive proof of both, and 
often courts have allowed very high rates 
of interest. The sanctity of contract is a 
great ideal, but the letter of the law may 
be too harsh if the spirit is ignored. 
Hence the recommendation for a change 
of law by the Royal Commissions of Agri- 
culture and of Labour, and by the Central 
Banking Committee. The Act has been 
amended by several provincial govern- 
ments (notably Central Provinces) in such 
a manner as to compel the court to inter- 
fere if the interest rates are found too 
high or if the transaction is substantially 
unfair. The rate beyond which future 
interest is to be deemed excessive has also 
been prescribed in the Central Provinces 
(10 per cent compound). 

Laws have also been passed in several 
provinces. — Punjab (1932), Bengal (1933) 
and Central Provinces (1934) — for regulat- 
ing the dealings of moneylenders. 
Moneylenders’ transactions affect public 
interests in many ways, and it is necessary 
to regulate them, without causing any 


hindrance or inconvenience to the con- 
duct of legitimate lending business. 

I he salutary ancient custom of Dam- 
dupat is still surviving in many parts of 
India. It lays down that interest should 
never exceed the principal. (In the 
Iravancore State, interest should not 
exceed half the principal). But there are 
various difficulties in extending the opera- 
tion of this ancient custom to-day, and 
easy means of evading it have been 
devised by clever people. 

Conclusion. 

It is clear from the above that the only 
drastic remedy for indebtedness is the 
reform of the borrower and the reform of 
the system of borrowing. Legislation can 
do hardly anything beyond giving imme- 
diate relief; a concerted drive by the 
various agencies, governmental and volun- 
tary. is necessary. It is not implied that 
legislative measures are not wanted. 
Action is necessary in the present circum- 
stances, and such action must be urgent. 
Agriculturists are severely stricken by the 
depression, and of the rigidities resulting 
from the slump, the increased burden of 
debt is perhaps the most injurious. 
1 herefore, the State has a special duty 
to relieve the burden and to safeguard 
the interests of the agriculturists; they, 
while contributing most to the country’s 
prosperity, are least capable of looking 
after themselves and most liable to be 
exploited by others. 

1. For fullor trontincJit of the the 

writer’s work “ of Ituraf Deht. 

(riiiver.sitv of Madras). 
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AYESHA THE MOPLA GIRL 

By K. P. MATHAI 

The mosi thrilling detedioe fiction of the year with a background in the 
famous Mopla Rebellion 


It was during the famous Mopla Rebel- 
lion that Syed Abbas found himself in 
that unhappy country as a special Intelli- 
gence officer. He had been specially 
deputed to this work as being the clever- 
est detective officer to bring to book the 
ring leaders of the rebellion. 


a perfect setting for his large eyes which 
looked at you with all the fierce reproach 
in the world. 

The authorities knew only of his deeds 
and not a policeman or detective had ever 
clapped eyes on the man. He came into 
prominence during the earlier part of the 



"1 DO NOT KNOW HIM AT AI.L.** 


Abdul Rahaman of lirur was the most 
romantic, the most daring and the most 
beloved of the Mopla leaders. He was 
a short man with a stern face. Unlike 
most of his co-religionists in that part, he 
never shaved his head. A shock of black 
hair surmounted his thin pale face making 


rebellion, and since that time had beei^ 
in a hundred different placeri in Malabar. 
At one time he would be gun-running, 
at another raiding Government offices ana 
the residences of Hindu Zemindars. In 
one respect he was unique. He had 
never been known to attempt to commit 
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murder or effect forceful conversion of 
Hindus. But he was undoubtedly the 
brain that directed the rebellion and he 
supplied the rebels with arms and amu- 
nition. 

Syed Abbas was stationed at Malapuram 
the chief centre of the rebellion and his 
orders were to capture Rahman dead or 
alive. Now, Abbas thought it better to 
capture Rahman alive as it would be the 
best way to pacify the Moplas than by 
killing him. He lost no time in acquaint- 
ing himself thoroughly with all the numer- 
ous stories available about Rahman. He 
.sent his spies to Tirur with instructions to 
enquire into Rahman’s private life and find 
where his affections were said to have 
centred. A few days after Abbas got the 
information that there was a charming 
young woman who had been very inti- 
mate with the wanted man for some years 
past and that the young thing was living 
near Calicut, The Police Officer was over 
joyed at this first success and got off him- 
self with a few men to Calicut to find the 
girl. But it seems someone had warned 
her. for on arriving at the house where 
.she was staying he found the girl left it 
but an hour previously. 

Abbas set out full of hope to search all 
the neighbouring houses. Ihe neighbours 
were as helpful as mules and it seemed 
no one had ever heard of Ayesha, 
although many had seen a beautiful girl 
there for a few days. Rahman became 
exasperated after two days of this sort cf 
thing and therefore he returned to Mala- 
puram, his headquarters, and thought 
things over. 

Had the girl gone to her man? Had 
Rahman come and taken her away? Or 
had she gone anywhere else ? It was 


indeed difficult to trace her as the whole 
country was in a state of utter confusion, 
people flying from one part to another, 
fearing the rebels. Abbas thought of a 
hundred possibilities, but as often hap- 
pens he was wrong about each. Ayesha, 
whether under orders of her lover or by 
desire had gone to Malapuram; had in 
fact, walked straight into the lion’s den, 
because she imagined it would be the 
last place on earth where the detectives 
would search for her. 

It was only a Hindu constable who 
found her as a servant in a Hindu Hotel 
where he was boarding. He fell in love 
with her at first sight believing her to be 
a Nair woman. Ayesha, of course would 
have avoided his attempts to talk to her, 
if it was possible. She kept away from 
him but he followed her to the river side 
where she went for her bath and there 
he expressed his feelings of love. Stand- 
ing close to her he saw her ears bored 
as was the custom among the Mopla 
girls. Intelligent as she was, she gave 
a pitiable story of how she lost her 
parents through the brutality of the 
rebels and how they forcefully convert- 
ed her to Islam and her escape from 
their clutches. 1 he poor constable was 
filled with admiration at her confidence 
in him and he entertained great hopes 
about this exceptionally beautiful girl. 

Ihe constable never related exactly 
what she told him, but filled with admi- 
ration and excitement related with indig- 
nation about the atrocities of the rebels 
to his frieds. 

“Is she tall and slender’’ asked an 
Inspector who had overheard the en- 
thusiastic narration. 

“Yes”. 
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“With curly hair“. 

“Yes, she has very beautiful curls.” 

“I hen it is probably the Ayesha that 
we are all looking for.” 

Any way the upshot was that the Ins- 
pector told the Detective Officer and the 
secret service men picked her straight 
out of the hotel and brought her before 
Abbas. He was mightly pleased with 
his success. He prepared himself for 
the interview with Ayesha that was to 
lead him to the capture of Rahman and 
thereby put an end to the rebellion. 

Ayesha came in between two police- 
men. A charming figure she was with 
her head draped over with a shawl. She 
seemed quite unconcerned and only her 
blazing eyes showed her interrogator 
that she might be a difficult woman to 
deal with. 

Abbas looked at her for a few minutes 
and asked her a good number of ques- 
tions as to her previous place of resid- 
ence and how she happened to come 
to Malapurarn. The interrogation lasted 
a good time. He learnt from her that 
she had left Calicut only because she 
heard the rumour of the approach of 
the rebels and that she had come to 
Malapurarn as it was safe there. She 
passed on as a Hindu as she has heard 
that policemen were suspecting every 
Mopla resident here and that she found 
employment as a servant in the hotel. 

After hearing this much of her 
story, he thought of being a little 
more straight forward with her. 

“Do you know Abdur Rahman of 
Tirur)” he asked watching her face in- 
tently for signs and portents. 

”1 have heard his name” replied 


Ayesha in her most unconcerned tone 
of vioce. 

“I understand that you and he are 
very well acquainted” continued Abbas. 

At that Ayesha put on a roguish smile 
and said ”It is very funny. I have just 
told you that 1 have heard his name. I 
have never seen him nor did I ever 
know him. Abbas was unconvin<yed 
and he tried another trick. 

I hen you did not know him very 
well.” 

“1 do not know him at all.” 

Suppose I tell you” continued Abbas 

that Rahman has written a letter to 
you which we have siecured?” And he 
looked very secretive and grave when 
he suggested this. 

Ayesha did not answer at all. She 
raised her eyes and looked at Abbas and 
remained silent. 

“What do you say to this” asked 
Abbas. 

“What should I say to it”. 

“ 1 hat proves Rahman is known to 
you and that he is writing letters to you.” 

“Yes it proves that Rahman is writing 
letters to some other person as 1 do not 
know to read or write.” 

The eminent detective was preplexed 
and he was uncertain. He grew more 
thoughtful, but continued. “The letter 
says that he is out of danger and asks 
you to suggest a meeting place.” She 
only appeared to be bored with the in- 
formation. “He also asks you not to 
trust Mian Kutty as he has turned a 
traitor by surrendering himself to the 
Government and obtained his pardon, 
this was another trick, for Mian Kutt*. 
was the most trusted friend of Abdur 
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Rahman and that he was as free as his 
leader. At this Ayesha’s expression did 
undergo a change *'Mian Kutty has 
not yet been caught.** Abbas jumped 
on this quickly. “Then you do know 
what goes on amongst the rebels.** 

*‘Why it is no secret, everyone in this 
place speaks about Mian Kutty and even 
the policeman who wanted to marry me 
told that if he is fortunate enough to find 
Mian he will be able to make a big 
fortune.** 

I'here was nothing to be got out of 
her on these lines. Abbas again conti- 
nued “Rahman was somewhere here a 
week back, do you know anything about 
it?’* 

“1 do not know all these things. 1 
have only heard what others say that if 
he is arrested or killed then all these 
troubles would have been over.” 

“You think it would be a good thing 
if he were caught?** 

“Of course, I do, as they say he is the 
cause of all these troubles to the poor 
people like me. But, all the Moplas 
seem to love him so much that none 
would like to betray him'*. 

After this Abbas rose to his feet 1 
think, we had better keep you in prison 
for a time and see what happens. 

At this Ayesha’s face showed consi- 
derable dismay. It was impossible to 
say whether this was due to her fear of 
the prison for herself or for anything 
else. 

For five days she remained there and 
Abbas spread the news throughout the 
length and breadth of Malabar that 
Rahaman's sweetheart was in prison 
and going to be hanged as a traitor. 


Abbas had lived long enough to know 
that very often even an intelligent man 
will give away a cause, a principle or 
his own life for love of a woman. 

I'he prison lay in the middle of the 
town and Abbas had grave doubts as to 
the advisability of keeping Ayesha so 
near the admirers and followers of Rah- 
man. . I his was the only opportunity 
for Abbas to capture Rahman and he 
thought Ayesha s continued imprison- 
ment was very necessary for it. Accord- 
ingly he looked for a suitable place, one 
that could be adequately defended and 
far enough from habitation to prevent 
a .surprise attempt at rescue. 

I he prison he chose was an old two 
storied house in the middle of a field. 
It had the advantage that any approach 
from any direction could be seen at a 
distance of one mile. 1 his house had 
been empty for years having been the 
ancient family house of a rich zemindar; 
the last member died without heirs and 
it had passed into the hands of the 
Government. It was strong enough in- 
side, although some of the outhouses 
were in a dilapidated condition. 

I o this house an Army lorry brought an 
Inspector, ten constables and Ayesha, 
while Abbas arrived later to superin- 
tend the defences. All the windows on 
the ground-floor were barred. There 
was only one road leading up to the 
house. Rahman decided that ten men 
could defend the house indefinitely against 
any likely attack which could only be 
carried out by a few men without the 
police having wind of reinforcements. 

An Inspector was to visit the house 
twice every twenty-four hours, once at 
midday and at midnight. 
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Then Abbas gave out that Ayesha 
had been sentenced to death. The 
sentence would be carried out in a 
fortnight's time without fail. Four days 
passed and no information about Rahman. 
There was time enough for the spies of 
the rebels to learn the whereabouts of 
Ayesha and the defences of the house. 

Abbas was counting on the fact that 
Rahman being a clever man would 
direct the attempt from a distance. So 
he located some forces at strategic points. 

Three days hence Syed Abbas learnt 
that there had been an attack on the 
soldiers who had been stationed on the 
way to the old house. At four in the 
morning Abbas himself went in an 
armed car to learn the result. It was 
true that an attack was made at the 
soldiers placed on the entrance of the 
distant way leading to the house. At 
the same time about five men crossing 
the fields which were full of water and 
mud had attacked the party kept to 
defend the house itself. I'he powerful 
search lights used by the defenders took 
the attackers by surprise who retired 
after leaving one dead and two wounded. 
Two of the soldiers who defended 
the house were also wounded. 

This incident encouraged Abbas in 
his new plan and he took greater pre- 
cautions to strengthen the watch on the 
way and the surrounding places. 

He also went to the prison house and 
met Ayesha. Her first question set his 
mind at rest. “Did you capture Rah- 
man" she asked, not completely dis- 
guising her anxiety. 

“Why should you think that an im- 
portant leader of the Mopla rebellion 
should run the risk of saving you, when 


he does not know you" was ‘Abbas’ 
immediate reply. 

“I thought he might, as every one 
knows that you are going to hang an 
innocent girl for him. I have heard him 
to be a man of honour who will be pre- 
pared to sacrifice his life to save a Mopla 
girl from death." 

The next morning Abbas let it be 
known that as a result of the attempted 
rescue Ayesha would be executed earlier 
than the original date. He had now only 
a week left to capture his quarry by his 
new strategy. He barely slept at night 
feeling that his reputation was at stake. 

A day later, he received a letter un- 
dated but posted from lirur some fifty 
miles away. 

“Dear Syed Abbas, 

I greet you as a brother Muslman, but 
I hate your strategy to capture me. Why 
do you trade upon the romantic nature 
of a young Mopla by capturing the only 
person in the world that matters to him> 
Is it because that you yourself have 
loved -.nd arc thinking what you would 
do in the same circumstances. 1 have 
of late kept myself away from blood- 
shed, but you are driving me too far. 1 
do not feel that your death would help 
the woman I love. If you carry out her 
execution, then you lose once for all the 
chance of securing me alive or dead. 

I he greatest trouble is bound to follow. 
Now that things are slowly settling 
down, I warn you of the grave conse- 
quences of your action." 

This letter upset Abbas. His nerves 
were in a bad state. He thought over 
the whole matter again and again. Will 
Rahman rescue her or will he let her 
die? 


{To be continued). 



INDIA TO-DAY 

By K. POTHAN THOMAS 


Have you ever realised the hugeness of 
our motherland? India is so big that it 
can easily swallow twenty important 
European countries. 


India. India is a continent in itself with 
an approximete area of 1,805,000 square 
miles and over 350 million people. 
History leaches us that our country was 



Look at the map on this page and it 
will show you the size of the various 
European States in proportion to that of 


thickly populated and that it was inhabit, 
ed by a civilised people even before the 
Christian era. 
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Two-thirds of the India of to-day is 
directly ruled by Great Britain and the 
remaining one-third by Indian Princes. 
There are 2,300 castes and sub-castes in 
India and several religions. The most im- 
portant of them are the Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Sikhs and Parsees. Hinduism 
is the original religion of Indians. Although 
Buddha was born in this country, Bud- 
dhism spread to the East and it has only 
a few followers here. Christianity came 
to this land in the first century after Christ 
and seemed to have flourished in Southern 
India. Mohamedanism was brought in 
through the conquest of India by the 
Moghuls. Parsees were supposed to have 
emigrated to India from Persia in the early 
centuries. Sikhi.sm is a religion that was 
founded in India itself. 

The variety of races in India is so 
decided that one can easily say whether 
a man is a Hindu, Mu.slim, Christian, 
Parsee or Sikh as also whether he is high 
caste Hindu or low caste. Not only are 
there differences in the dress and manners 
of the people of different castes and 
creeds, but there is great variety 
even in the appearance of the 
people of each province. Even a 
foreigner can easily say by the dress 
whether a man comes from Bengal, 
Madras or Bombay and further whether 
a Hindu is from Rajputana, the United 
Provinces, or Madras. 

In India to-day there are 222 vernacular 
languages. Of these more than twenty 
languages are widely spoken. There is 
Hindusthani, in general use, particularly 
in the Central Provinces and in the 
United Provinces. Urdu is spoken 
mostly in Punjab and Delhi. Bengali is 
used in the lower parts of the Gangetic 
and Brahamputara plains. Punjabi is 
spoken among the people of Punjab. Sindi 


is also in use in Punjab and in Sind. A 
man who speaks Tamil hails from Madras. 
Canarese is the language of Mysore and 
Malayalam of the Malabar coast up to 
Cape Comorin. Telugu is the language 
common in the north of Madras and in 
Hyderabad. In Orissa, we have Oriya, 
and Cole, and Gond in Berar. Maharatti 
is the language of the people of the 
Central plains. The Rajputs speak Hindi. 
In Guzeratt, Gugeratti is spoken. Cutchee 
is spoken in Cutch, and Cashmerian in 
Kashmere. Assam has its Assemese and 
Burma, Burmese. Brahui is spoken in 
Baluchistan. 

These are only some of the important 
languages spoken in this country. Besides 
this there are innumerable other dialects 
in different localities. 

As yet there is no common language 
for India, elthough Hindi is being tried as 
a common language. At present English 
is the only language which our educated 
men of all parts of the country can un- 
derstand in common. 

Next let us see the manners and cus- 
toms of the people of different provinces. 
Excepting the colour of our skin there is 
not much in dress that are common to us. 
1 he IVIadrassee woman dresses like the 
Bengalee man. Although Sarees are be- 
coming more common among women, 
there are a good number of them in 
northern India who prefer pyjamas and 
long shirts. 

In Madras people shave half the head 
and keep long hair on the other half. In 
Malabar they shave three-fourths and 
keep a few hairs “Kudumi” in the centre. 
There are other parts, where a com- 
plete shave is popular. Whereas the 
Sikhs do not at all shave. They keep 
long hairs and beards. 
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The National dress of Bengal is Dhothi 
and long shirt with an aristocratic shoal, 
but without any head-dress. In Bombay 
Dhothi and a long shut coat with a cap 
is the fashion. In Madras Dhothi up. to 
waist, with shirt, tie and open coat and a 
white laced turban upwards is the fashion- 
able dress of the educated. 1 he fashion- 
able Sikh is complete in European dress 
with a heavy head-dress. 


I hese are only a few of the unimportant 
differences among the people inhabiting 
this country. If India wants to be a united 
nation and an independent country, we, 
the modern students have to get rid of 
these and other important differences. In 
my next article 1 shall speak to you of 
many ether interesting facts about our 
motherland. 


YOUTH MUST DEVELOP STRENGTH 
AND BEAUTY 

By "COMRADIi" 


1 want a strong and beautiful nation 
but not a group of weak, ugly and de- 
formed men and women. 

Beauty, Charm, strength, vitality and 
personality are the natural birthrights of 
every man and woman. Beauty is the 
glory of women, the ambition of men. 
It means the quality of excellence — ex- 
cellence of character. In short beauty is 
the expression of strength, of cleanliness, 
of everything fine and wholesome. 

I want an India with strong and beau- 
tiful men and women. Weakness is a 
crime and we should not be a nation of 
criminals. 

Beauty in all its form has to be 
acquired. If we could attain beauty of 
character, spirit and intelligence by train- 
we can also acquire beauty of form 
by regular physical exercise. It is the 
best method to develop your body and 
improve your health. 


In the world around you, there is a 
universal move to improve and develop 
the physical conditions of the body of 
man and woman. In India, unfortu- 
nately, we do not attach much in\port- 
ance to this essential part of the develop- 
ment of human beings. We are slow 
to encourage sports in our youths or to 
instruct them in the supreme importance 
of building up a good form as they grow 
in the other factors of life. The result 
is that we become prematurely old in the 
prime of our youth. Medical examina- 
tions of our students have revealed the 
most staggering facts that more than 
sixty or seventy per cent, of them are 
suffering from one disease or other. 

No nation can become independent 
unless it is strong; physical strength is as 
essential as material or moral strength. 
Therefore, physical training is an indivi- 
dual as well as a national necessity. 

How few among us have realised the 


6 
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importance of this aspect of the question 
in our fight for freedom. It is for the 
student of to-day to understand the full 
significance of building up a better and 
stronger body for himself or herself. 
Boys and girls ought to take a passionate 
interest not only in indoor and outdoor 
games, but also in building up for them- 
selves a most beautiful form. 


attempt at improvement of every part of 
the body, — eyes, skin, hair, bodily weight, 
shapeliness of body and general health. 
A better formation of most of these fac- 
tors are very largely within your own 
power to control. Beauty can never be 
attained without proper and regular exer- 
cise of your body. It is useless to think 
that a beauty parlour or chemical creams 



A variation bondiii); to Kfot. apart, arms ox- Anns over head, bond 
loui'li left toe with Huht ^endod. twis1 at wa’ t (town to tcuiib the toes. 

]iand and vi<-e ver.ssi. far around to c*ai‘h side. KaeJi ten to 20 limes. 

Repeat till slightly fat- 
i^med. 


Health is one of the most importar/ 
part of beauty that one is tempted to 
say that it is everything. Surely it is the 
supreme thing in physical beauty. Beauty 
means strength; not necessarily great 
muscular strength, but certainly organic 
strength, vital strength. Beauty is based 
on vitality, organic vigour, interna] and 
external cleanliness. 

No education is useful unless it aims 
at making the body and mind equally 
beautiful. As you train and develop the 
various faculties of the mind, you are to 


and powders can lend you beauty or 
personality. How ugly it is to see an 
overweighty boy or girl. Equally deplor- 
able is the sight of too lean men and 
women. There is at present an import- 
ed fashion among many of our school 
girls to become lean. Ihe present fa- 
shion of thin women is deplorable for it 
merely represents emaciation. The 
“match-stick” figure is neither beautiful 
nor feminine. And it will pass out in 
time along with the unnatural fashion 
drawings that express it. There is an 
ideal slenderness for women in which 
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the limbs are well rounded by muscular 
development and then smoothed out by 
just enough fatty tissue. 

There is a mistaken idea that certain 
colours are more beautiful for human 
beings. It is absurd to think that white 
is more beautiful than black or green. 
Colour in itself does not give beauty. But 
it is the formation or the shape of the 
body and the limbs that give beauty. 
In fact the men and women of the actual 
working class have more attractive bodies 
than the society men or women adorned 
in rich dre.ss and expensive toilets. 

The spiritual factor is the dominant 
element in true beauty, since it includes 
all those qualities of heart and feeling 
that make for the essential qualities of 
man and woman, such as courage, sym- 


pathy. kindness, inspiration, mercy, 
tolerance and unselfishness. Character is 
interwoven with all material and spiritual 
faculties. It represents the will and ex- 
presses the power of the spirit. It is the 
basis of self-respect, integrity, purpose, 
self-restraint and patience. It is the cor- 
ner-stone cf the human make-up. 

Thus beauty of form, mind and charac- 
ter are to go together. They are the in- 
separable trio. These are the essential 
requirements of the modern youth. 

As such young men and :.oung women 
are to take a greater interest in their 
physical exercises. In the future issues 
of this magazine detailed instructions 
about the various kinds of exercises for 
boys and girls will be published. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN GERMANY 


A most impressive and solemn cere- 
mony was witnessed on November 27th 
1934 when the Indian students of the 
Deutsche Akademie placed a wreath at 
the war memorial in Munich for the 
German heroes who died in the late war, 
in presence of a distinguished gathering 
consisting of the representative of the 
Mayor of Munich, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, the British Vice-Consul 
Mr. Phillips, Dr. Thierfelder of the 
Deutsche Adamedie and heads of several 
institutions in Munich. Mr. N. M. 
Ramaswamy, in the name of the Indian 
students in Munich in his short speech 
referred to the cordiality with which the 
Indian students were being received in 
Germany and which has prompted the 
Indian students to pay this humple yet 
effective homage to the dead heroes of 


this country. He was thankful to the 
Deutsche Akademie in particular for her 
splendid efforts to make the stay of the 
Indian students under her care as com- 
fortable as possible. 1 he representative 
of the Mayor spoke warmly thanking the 
Indian students on behalf of the people 
of Germany for their cordial sympathy 
and the honour they were doing to the 
dead heroes of the war; nothing — he said 
— could be better appreciated in this 
country. 1 he Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Dr. Escherich, made a most 
impressive speech on the value of such 
kind gestures on the part of foreign 
students which prove the national friend 
liness and the will of promoting the 
necessary co-operation between students 
of different nations who live in this 
country. Dr. Thierfelder also thanked 
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the students in the name of the India 
Institute of the Deutsche Akademie. 

In pursuance of their policy to bring 
together the Indian students with the best 
social life, the Deutsche Akademie was 
at home on two different occasions when 
the research-scholars, who have been 
selected by her were entertained both at 
a tea and banquet given in their honour. 
The Head of the Department of Culture 
in the Foreign Office, the British Vice- 
Consul Mr. Phillips, and heads of several 
institutions and many distinguished pro- 
fessors from several German Universities 
came especially for the occasion. The 
Vice-President of the Akademie proposed 
the toast of the Indian students and paid 
a glowing tribute on the influence of 
Indian philosophy and thought on modern 
Germany. The toast was suitably replied 
by one of the Indian students. The 
Secretary of the Deutsche Akademie, 
Dr. Ihierfelder, cordially welcomed the 
Indian students and assured them of the 
Akademie’s best efforts to make their 
stay in Germany as happy and comfort- 
able as possible. Mr. T. V. Menon from 


Bangalore, one of the newly arrrived 
research-scholars, thanked the Akademie 
for the international distinction'* con- 
ferred on them by selecting them for the 
scholarships which they look upon ** as 
the biggest prize of their life." 

The following stipend-holders of India 
Institute of the Deutsche Akademie 
successfully passed their doctorate during 
the last term and returned to fndia: 

C.R. Barat, Calcutta: Dr. ing. (Techn. 
Univ. Munich). 

S. K. Majumdar, Calcutta: Dr. phil. 
(Univ. Munich). 

J. Mukherji, Calcutta: Dr. ing. (Techn. 
Univ. Stuttgart). 

R. K. N. Iyengar, Mysore: Dr. ing. 
(Techn. Univ. Hannover). 

R. K. Dutta Roy, Mymensingh: Dr. 
ing. (Techn. Univ. Hannover). 

J. Misra, Patna; Dr. phil. (Univ. 
Konigsberg). 

B. Piplani, Lahore: Dr. oec. (Commer- 
cial Univ. Nurnberg). 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS SERVICE 


Worl^ in India and China . — All work 
undertaken in India was placed under 
the general direction of Mrs. S. K. Datta, 
who was elected a member of the 
Assembly. She intends to follow up 
tours and get members to start work in 
their own centres, to secure "Friends of 
l.S.S." and to organize one tour in 1935. 


American Student Tour in Geneva 
Under I.S.S, Auspices. — ^Twenty-one 
American women students visited Geneva 
for four days late in August under the 
auspices of l.S.S. They formed the 
annual summer tour of the international 
Friendship League, with headquarters in 
Boston. The group was gathered from 
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American universities and colleges includ- 
ing Minnesota, RadclifFe, Smith, St. 
Lawrence, Vassar, Wellesley and 
Wisconsin. Miss Edna MacDonough, 
executive secretary of the League, was 
conductor of the tour. 

Measures to Combat Unemployment , — 
Measures to combat unemployment of 
intellectual workers and to protect the 
title cf Architect are contained in resolu- 
tions passed by the 12th Congress of the 
International Confederation of Intellec- 
tual Workers which met in London from 
September 24 to 27. 

Italian Students Visit U.S.A. — A group 
of 330 Italian students, members of the 
Fascist student association (Gruppi 
Universitari Fascist!), paid a 40-day visit 
to the United States during September and 
October. They had been chosen care- 
fully from about 5,000 applicants, and the 
majority were Olympic and university 
athletes. The purpose of the tour was to 
visit American universities and meet 
groups of students. At the same time it 
was intended as a friendly gesture and an 
invitation for American students to be 
present next year at the opening of the 
Cite Universitaire in Rome. 

f^'gyptian Students. — In view of the 
large amount of unemployment among 
university graduates in Egypt, the Minister 
of Finance has decided to discontinue the 
old system by which preference for 
employment was given to Egyptian 
students who were sent abroad by the 
government to specialize in certain 
branches of science and arts. In future 
all graduates will be on equal footing. 
It is felt that with an increase in university 
enrolment in Egypt and a general im- 
provement in the standard of Egyptian 
higher education, there is no longer need 


for graduates of foreign- universities in 
state posts. 

Annual Congress of Pax Romana . — 

Detailed plans for the 14th Congress 
of Pax Romana, which is scheduled to be 
held from August 31 to Setember 8, 1935 
at Prague and at Bratislava, have already 
been drawn up by the Czech and Slovak 
Federations of Catholic Students. 

Workers Education Scheme. — Financial 
support for a workers’ education scheme 
and an interracial programme, and plans 
for the administration of a national con- 
ference of students in politics, were 
among the matters considered by a meet- 
ing of the American Co-operating 
Committee of I.S.S. held in New York. 

London Plans: The future of India and 
Africa. — At all events, I.S.S. in England 
is not going to * wait and see ’ but is 
going full tilt at one of the biggest pro- 
blems this autumn, and organizing a series 
of three week-end conferences in London 
on the subject of * Imperialism and 
Peace.’ All are determined to treat the 
problem in a concrete way, and with 
special view to the future of India and 
Africa. 

Russia, Facing Shortage of Doctors . — 
With a view to increasing the number of 
doctors and improving medical training 
in Soviet Russia, a new order has been 
issued recently by the Central Executive 
Committee. The total number of medical 
students, which stood at 26,100 in 1928, 
rose this year to 48,000 and 24 new 
medical schools were opened. First year 
medical students this year numbered 
15,000. The order declares that the num- 
ber of doctors, which stood at 76,000 at 
the beginning of 1933, is still inadequate, 
especially in the villages. Accordingly, 
the number of new students in the upper 
medical schools will be increased pro- 
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gressively during the next years until it 
reaches 30,500 in 1937. This will mean 
a total of 103,000 medical students during 
that period. At present 74 per cent of 
the medical students are women; the per- 
centage of male students, therefore, will 
be raised. 

Sticker Sold to Aid Needy Students in 
France, — The sale of a specially-designed 
“ student stamp ** (or sticker) is now 
being conducted in Paris and other univer- 
sity centres for the purpose of raising 
funds “ to help those who work during 
the day so that they can study at night.’* 
The campaign is under the auspices of 
several well known personalities interested 
in student affairs and under the control 
of the French National Union of Students. 

Students Against War and Fascism , — 

A world student congress against war 
and fascism is being organized by various 
national left-wing groups to take place 
in Geneva from December 20 to 3 1 . The 
formal announcement of the gathering, 
which is signed by Paul Langevin, Henri 
Barbusse, Marxime Gorki, Egon Erwin 
Kirsch, Theodore Dreiser, John dos 
Passos and Michael Gold, points out that 
the material situation of student youth 
grows worse daily, and that instead of 
preparing themselves for scientific and 
technical futures, students are qualifying 
themselves as “ Candidates for Poverty.” 
The object of the congress, it is stated 
further, is to set up a widespread common 
movement for the defence of student 
interests and to paralyse preparations for 
a new world war. 

Military Drill at Ohio University. — All 
students of Ohio State University will be 
required to take military drill from now 
on, regardless of whether they are con- 
scientious objectors, according to an 


announcement made by the authorities at 
the opening of the college year. 

Chinese Government to Help Jobless 
Graduates. — Measures to facilitate the 
securing of employment by jobless univer- 
sity graduates have been taken by the 
Chinese Government. A special depart- 
ment is to be established in all the 
universities which will place graduates in 
touch with possible employers. Schemes 
for immediate assistance and a plan 
which would enable graduates to pursue 
studies are also under consideration. 
From now on the Government will receive 
a list each year of all graduates from each 
university which will assist it in taking 
steps to find posts for them. 

i4merican-Europcan Student Exchange. 
— Some 305 Students of America and 
Europe pursued their studies in foreign 
countries during the past year with ex- 
change fellowships. Of these. U9 
fellowships and scholarships were award- 
ed to Europeans for study in the United 
States, and 173 to American students for 
study in Europe. It is pointed out that 
the exchange system, which originally 
was purely general between countries, 
has developed to a large extent into 
direct exchange arrangements between 
particular universities. 

The largest numbers were exchanged 
between the United States and Germany, 
amounting to 86. Franco- American 
exchange came second with 67, followed 
(in order to importance) by Italy, Latin 
America, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary, Austria, and Spain. 

Work cmd Study Camps for Student' 
and Jobless. — A number of new worl; 
study camps for students and unemploy eci 
were organized during the past summer it 
England, Wales, Switzerland, Sweden anc 
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Poland. In England, a summer school 
was established for the members of the 
Unemployed Men’s Educational Centre 
under the auspices of the Hull Commu- 
nity Council at a small East Yorkshire 
village for two weeks in June and July. 
Members of the faculty of Hull University 
gave lectures and directed study groups. 
Excursions and fieldwork formed part of 
the camp’s activities. 

Plans being Laid for Far Eastern Work. 
— A considerable revival of activities 
among oriental students is planned by 
I.S.S. now that a special collaborator for 
work in connection with the Far East 
has joined the Geneva secretariat. 
During the autumn this work in the 
central office has been of a somewhat 
pieparatory nature. Interviews and con- 
versations have taken place with Indian 


and Chinese working in Europe and with 
representatives of organizations which 
seek closer co-operation between the 
East and West. Mr. Amiya Sarkar, joint 
secretary of the Confederation of Oriental 
Students at Rome, spent several days in 
Geneva and discussed the activities of 
the C.O.S. and I.S.S. with members of the 
staff; the aims of the two groups are 
closely allied. Conversations have also 
been carried on with Professor Li-yu- 
ying, Dr. I ienshi Hu, and other represen- 
tatives of the new Sino-International 
Library in Geneva and plans have been 
formulated for possible collaboration in 
the organization of a Joint Sino-European 
Conference. 1 his latter question has also 
been discussed with M. Fernand Maurette, 
assistant director of the International 
Labour Office, who is very much interest- 
ed in the proposals put forward. 


NOTES & COMMENTS 

THE NEW YEAR 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-five begins 
anxiouslj-. What does the New Year 
hold for us> 

f he world to-day is undergoing a 
momentous change in the history of 
humanity. Political, economic and social 
unrest among the Nations of the world is 
universal. 1933 seems to have great events 
in store for mankind. 

We are not yet out of the grips of the 
economic depression and political up- 
heavels. The fear of another world war 
has not yet faded away from the minds 
of the people, although the League of 
Nations is trying every means to avoid 


such a catastorophe which will crash civi- 
lization once for all. 

The outgoing year was essentially an 
year of fear. Nations of the world 
feared each other which drew them to 
the verge of a war. Each nation believed 
that its national life was in peril unless 
it was able to take the national life of one 
or more of its foes or at least to cripple 
that foe. It was this very same fear that 
drove the nations to war in 1914. 

To-day, selfishness, aggressive nationa- 
lism, racial pride and commercial 
rivalary seem to be the root of all our 
troubles and discontents. The world of 
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to-day is governed by the ‘ War-men ’ of 
1914. Whether young or old, the 
Dictators, Kings, Presidents and Prime- 
ministers of to-day are essentially the men 
of the Great War, men whose very lives 
have been influenced by the War Spirit. 
It is impossible for them to forget the 
glories of their victory or the humiliation 
of their defeat. 

Who can save the world and its 
Civilisation? Youth and youth alone are 
to be the deliverers of humanity from the 
coming catastrophe. They are the 
children of the peace and the sufferers of 
the war. All the world over youth is 
crying for universal friendship and service 
to humanity. But there can be no peace 
nor service until universal freedom of 
human beings is established. 

In the India of to-day youth has become 
impatient. They are tired of the political 
and communal conflicts. They look for 
freedom and a new vision of life. But 
they have realised once for all that no 
political freedom is possible without 
liberating themselves from the clutches 
of caste and communal evils. Thinking 
young men and women all over the 
country cry out ‘political freedom can 
wait, constitutional reforms can wait, but 
let us liberate ourselves and our brethren 
from the demons of caste and race. 
Before we ask freedom from the 
foreigner, let us give feedom to our own 
people; let us all live ss Indians, children 
of one mother, members of one family 
and sharers of one destiny. Give Free- 
dom to our untouchables, liberate our 
women, bury deep communal differ- 
ences.” 

Freedom is the birth right of every 
human being and unless we give it to 
our own people, how can we ask an alien 
Government to give us our freedom. And 
it is for the educated youth of 1935 to 


stand up and say I shall no more suffer 
to see my brothers and sisters degraded 
and insulted by the cruel hands of 
tyrannical custom and tradition, of caste 
and communal demons.” 

The emblem of Swaraj can never floal 
majestically in the air unless we first 
raise the flag of equality and union 
Neither terrorism or communism nor 
non-co-operation or agitation can lead us 
to our freedom. It is only tolerance, 
mutual love and peace among the youth 
of the nation that can bring us that 
happiness for which we are all thirsting. 
It is only genuine patriotism that can 
make us all free Citizens of India and of 
the World. Patriotism is far too good a 
thing to lose. The really patriotic youth 
of to-day is the one who feels the love 
of humanity without any distinction of 
caste or creed. And no man even can 
claim to be a patriot unless he or she 
works for the uplift and enlightenment 
of the unfortunate brothers and sisters. 

Therefore, let us be patriotic enough to 
liberc.>e our down-trodden poor brethren 
from the abyss of degradation, and 
to unite ourselves under one banner for 
the good of humanity. It is for the youth 
of this Great Country to realise this 
responsibility and act up to it. And 
the moment 350 million people or one 
fifth of the population of the world realise 
that they are no longer divided among 
themselves and that they are united by 
the bond of freedom and equality as the 
children of one mother, the very moment 
they are a free nation capable of coni'.i- 
buting their share to the progress of 
humanity. Therefore, let this be our n^w 
year Message to the Youth of India a .d 
the world ‘ to save humanity by love a ^d 
goodwill among nations and communi- 
ties.’ 



RS. 400 PRIZES TO 100 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The Modern Student will distribute this 
month Rs. 400 as prizes to 100 new sub- 
scribers for the correct solution of the 
two puzzles given below. The first one is 
for college students and the second for 
High School Students. 

The solution of the puzzles should be 
sent in a closed envelope with the name 
and M. O. Receipt number of the sender 
written on the back of the envelope. All 
5.uch envelopes received on or before the 
25th January will be opened in the order 
in which the letters are received. The 
first 100 (50 for College and 50 for High 
School) correct solutions will be awarded 
prizes. Subscriptions can be paid 
in the Office. Those who send 
the postal money order in view of the 
competition should write “New subscrib- 
ers competition” on the M. O. coupon. 
This competition is exclusively for New 
subscribers. Old subscribers are request- 
ed to Interpret the AB educational pic- 
tures. Only one answer from a student 
will be considered. Full years’ subscrip- 
tion should be paid. 

I. FOR COLLEGE STUDENFS. 

A ship is sinking in the middle of an 
ocean. There is one life-boat which has 
space left for one person only. There 
are on the deck of the sinking ship two 
persons; (1) a great political leader who 
can avoid a great civil war that might 
lead to a world war (2) a great Scientist 
who has just then discovered an effective 
cure for leprosy and many other con- 
tageous diseases of mankind. 


Whom will you prefer and Why? An- 
swer should not exceed 50 words. 

II. FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT'S. 

Find out the correct word from the 10 
lines given below: — 

My first is in man and also in woman 
My second is in son but not in daughter 
My third is in father and also in mother 
My fourth is in Delhi but not in Simla 
My fifth is in Europe but not in Asia 
My sixth is in freedom and in liberty 
My seventh is plenty in all 
My eighth is in Bengal and in Madras 
My nineth is in North but not in South 
My tenth is in the centre of India 
My whole is a word dearer than gold 
or silver. 

LAST MONTH'S COMPETITION 
Correct Solution. 

MODERN STUDENT'. 

The following 25 subscribers receive 
Rs. 4 each. Prizes will be sent by Postal 
Money Order. But, local prize winners 
are requested to be present in the office 
between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. on the 15th 
January with the subscription Receipts 
to receive the prizes. 

Subscriber numbers, — 3474, 3475, 3476, 

3477, 3478, 3479, 3480, 3481, 3482, 3483, 

3484, 3485, 3486, 3487, 3488, 3489, 3490, 

3491, 3492. 3493, 3494. 3495, 3496, 3497. 

3498. 
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AWARDED 


Rs. 6750 SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 

TO 550 STUDENTS. 

PICTURE I-A (FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS ONLY) 

SEVERAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND NUMEROUS COSTLY 
PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 
FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF THIS PICTURE 
Special Prizes to Ladies. 

GOVERNMENT PRIZES— MEDALS FROM RAJAS, 
NAWABS AND LEADING PERSONS. 

Only write the Interpretation of this picture on the 
Interpretation Blank. 


(Only subscribers are eligible 
for scholarships & prizes). 

Write on the Interpretat'.on Blank,. 
Read the instructions carefully before 
Writing. Do not fail to Write your 
subscriber Number on the Interpretation 
Blank. New subscribers are requested to 
send the subscription per M, O. and 
mention the M. O. Receipt Number on 
the Interpretation Blank. 

Results in the next issue. 

Interpretations should be received on 
or before the 24th January, 1935, 



SPECIAL PRIZES TO NON-STUDENTS.— Rs. 50 . 

{Non-students who are subscribers may interpret either of the pictures.) 



AWARDED 

Rs. 6750 SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 

TO 550 STUDENTS. 

PICTURE 1-B (FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY) 

SEVERAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND NUMEROUS COSTLY 

PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF THIS PICTURE. 
Special Prizes to Ladies. 

GOVERNMENT PRIZES— MEDALS FROM RAJAS, 
NAWABS AND LEADING PERSONS. 

Only write the Interpretation of this picture on the Interpretation 

Blank. 


SUCCESS 



(Only subscribers are eligible for scholarships ^ prizes). 

Write on the Interpretation Blanl(. Read the instructions carefully before writing. 
Do not fail to write your Subscriber Number on the Interpretation Blank- 
New subscribers are requested to send the subscription perM. O. and 
mention the M. O. Receipt Number on the Interpretation Blank 
RESULTS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Interpretations should be received on or before the 24th January, 1935. 

SPECIAL PRIZES TO NON-STUDENTS — Rs. 50 . 

(Non-students who are subscribers may interpret either of the pictures.) 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE XII A 

By SYAMAPADA CHAITERJEE, 

Fifth Year, University of Calcutta. 


Here we see a pictorial representation, 
vivid and graphic in character, of the 
tragic, of the most ill-fed and illclad 
youths of the world, viz the Indian youths. 

India is passing through a period of 
transition, and we now live at a time 
when her history is being re-made. 
With contradiction in aim and confusion 
of thought at every time, there is unrest 
in every sphere of life. The growth of 
our national consciousness is being re- 
tarded by communal separatism, and the 
clash of the caste and the outcast is grow- 


narrow limit of literacy, the social ob- 
stacles, and the tangled and unhealthy 
under-growth of vested interests. These 
reveal not one problem, but an infinity 
of problems. 

What do we see in the social and poli- 
tical firmament of India to-day? Every 
burning fire and destructive policy of 
party politics. The political arena is 
viciously over-crowded with persons of 
different and varied opinions, of conflict- 
ing interests, and of diagonally opposite 
views. Moreover, the demented polic- 



ing more and more intense and bitter. 
The fatal trait in the path towards India’s 
national reconstruction, greatness and 
accomplishment — social, economic or poli- 
tical — is that the mass of poverty, the 


cian commits a colosal ' error in calling tF * 
youths — the unfinished products of th * 
University, unfinished with the keys * f 
learning—to party politics. 

In the picture, there It a clear expositio ^ 
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of this suicidal policy. The Indian youth, 
the most important constituent of India 
to-morrow, with undeveloped faculties 
stands almost in the nude state at 
the cross-road of hallucinations and de- 
lusions, and his mind is diverted towards 
the insiduous propagandists. Misguided 
by their high-sounding ideologies, he is 
unable to complete his training period, 
viz, the educational career and derive the 
benefits from the fruits of knowledge. 
There at the top right corner the terror- 
ists and revolutionaries, with the main 
evil-driving force of overthrowing the 
established rule in India, appeal to the 
immature youths to bring in their most 
harmful and anti>8ocial movements. 
Next, the deep problem of oppressing 
social injustice and inequality, that has 
agitated many minds, is cleverly brought 
to their notice, and the capitalists and the 
socialists and Swarajists try to induce and 


bewilder the youths, and enlist them in 
their respective groups. Last, though not 
the least, the Sanatanists and the Commu- 
nalists are also at work, and they are, by 
their tension, creating an unhealthy at- 
mosphere of communal feelings in the 
young minds. The identity of the prea- 
chers is disclosed by their respective 
significant dress, and appearance. 

Should this— a timely note of warning 
— not suffice to make it crystal-clear that 
immature apprenticeship and early entry 
to the serious and difficult threshold of 
public life, the blind submission on mis- 
chievous sectional interests and party 
politics are highly detrimental to the pro- 
gress of India, and solely responsible for 
the present stagnant situation arising out 
of them, and that improvement and re- 
construction schemes, and thereby a sub- 
stantial gain thus, remain always beyond 
India’s reach? 


By GOPAL CHANDRA BHAUMIK. 
First Year Arts, Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 


The Cartoon-like picture before us is 
but the vivid description of the dark 
difficulties that have clouded the ever- 
bright horizon of the Indian youth-life. 
In fact, the modern Indian youth is lying 
on a hot bed of monstrous disasters — eco- 
nomic, social and political. 

I he Indian youth with scanty attire — 
visibly a mark of poverty — is seen in the 
picture tied up in strong ropes, and he 
is being dragged by twelve men — six 
standing on either side of the youth — 
left Bind right. These twelve men have 
formed sin groups in all — each group 
consisting of six persons. Evidently these 
six groups symbolize six momentous pro- 


blems of India that are disturbing the 
modern Indian youth. 1 he six problems 
are terrorism, capitalism, sanatanism or 
orthodoxy, communalism, congress move- 
ment and the glamour of the British Offi- 
cial life. These devilish factors have 
combined to make the situation tense. In 
the face of these problems which are 
constantly at war with each other, the 
position of the Indian youth has become 
like that of a frail bark tossing about the 
tempestuous ocean and apprehending 
danger at every step. 

The youth is deluded out of the right 
way by the false charm of the above- 
mentioned self-interested parties, though 
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he tries hard to stick to his cherished 
ideology represented in the picture by the 
bunch of sweet grapes and the book. He 
is eager enough to adhere to it as it is 


hindered in his peaceful pursuit and is 
made to sacrifice his life at the altar of 
the party-feeling. The youth must be 
saved from this horrible political conta- 
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evident from his upturned face and hands. 
But his attempt fails. He cannot alone 
cope with so many problems. 1 his is the 
critical position of the present-day Indian 
youth. 

The main strength of a country lies in 
her youth. If the youth be thus handicap- 
ped by external problems, her fall is then 
inevitable. The youth is a seeker after 
peace and learning but he is fearfully 


mination. The peaceful growth and 
development of the Indian youth requires 
the withdrawal of the dangerous ideals of 
party feeling from his sight. This sort of 
undermining the youth-power must not be 
allowed to go on. 1'he best brains of 
India should devise means to protect the 
youth from gradual decadence. This is 
the hidden meaning of the picture in 
question. 


By B. K. MASSAND, Senior B.Sc., 
D. /. Sind College^ Karachi (Sind). 


In the past as in the present everywhere 
youth of the nation is regarded 
as the torch-bearer and the redeemer. 
This fact has a special significance so far 
as India is concerned and the Indian 


youth besides having upon himself tht' 
responsibility of leading the nation in the 
right direction has a still more complex 
situation to face. An intelligent inter- 
pretation of the picture would clearly 
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bring home the idea of the real struggle 
of the youth. The odds are tremendous 
and for the youth to really be the torch- 
bearer, they must be surmounted. Hard- 
ly has the revelation about the gravity 
of situation come to him than the sinister 
influences of party politics try to ensnare 
him. He is in a paradox. “What shall 
1 do?“ he repeatedly asks and before he 
has time to solve his problems, those in- 
fluences work with redoubled force and 
make bis position still more anomalous. 

This picture reminds me of an interest- 
ing experiment that we used to perform 
when still in school. Everybody knows 
that the magnetic needle mounted on ver- 
tical axis and free to move in the horizon- 
tal plane, when left free, will set itself 
in the direction of the magnetic meridian. 
Now if in its neighbourhood electric, mag- 
netic or some other effects are brought 
the needle will set itself in a direction 
other than the ‘true* one; unless some res- 
toring force is brought into play. The 
Indian youth occupies the position exactly 
similar to the magnetic needle. He is 
surrounded on all sides by the unhealthy 
influences. The force of communalism, 
wrongly interpreted as religious force, the 
political influences which are rarely politi- 
cal and innumerable other forces emanat- 
ing from various associations and institu- 
tions including the terrorist are brought 
into play to deflect him from the right 
path. It is a crucial point and more often 
than not the youth falls flat. 

Will the youth ever be the torch-bearer 
and the redeemer if temptations such as 
these are thrown in his path? When it 
IS time for him to study his position with 
respect to his country and the world, to 
study and think the true idea of civiliza- 
tion, to develop strong convictions regard- 
ing various policies and programmes, in 


short to be armed with definite ideas and 
convictions regarding his responsibilities 
to his society and his country, he is tempt- 
ed to get out of the way. It is not the 
immature and weather-cock intellect that 
is going to rid the country of the utter 
darkness but certainly it is the sober and 
the educated that is to bring light. 

Let the ycuth be screened off from these 
unhealthy influences and be left alone 
in his study of mankind, his coun- 
try and the world. Let him have 
enough respite to follow the progress of 
science and the politics as also the social 
and economic life of the country. When 
he comes out of this seclusion, mature in 
his thought and act on, the great book of 
knowledge opens out and the grapes are 
no longer sour for him for, he can now 
reach them. 
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INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE XII B 

By MANI LAL DAVE. (Senior Cambridge.) 

St. Joseph's Collegiate School, Allahabad. 


1 he first picture illustrates in a very in- 
genious manner the result of discipline 
and co-operation. While, on !the con- 
trary, in the other picture the conse- 
quences of disunion, disorder and selfish- 
ness are represented. In the former illus- 
tration a long, well-disciplined line of In- 
dian boys and girls is seen to be approach- 
ing a boat moored near the land. The 
children come one after another in suc- 
cession and obeying the instruction on the 
board near the boat they enter the craft 


board, on which was written the wise 
instruction, “One by one to the boat”, 
has been knocked down. I he people 
in this case are fighting against each 
ether and are nothing but a mere 
disordered mob where everyone is fight- 
ing for his own ends and advantages. Each 
wishes to occupy the best seat in the 
boat, rhe result of this is that instead of 
being able to set out in the boat the fight- 
ing crowd has so over-burdened the boat 
that it is about to sink casting many of 



one by one and take their respective seats. 
In a disciplined manner they step into the 
boat. In this way they shall all be ac- 
commodated in the boat and be able to 
set out towards their destination, reaching 
it in safety. The moral of the picture is 
quite clear. No matter how impossible it 
might appear to accomplish a certain ob- 
ject, yet it shall be successfully done if 
the people concerned will proceed in a 
disciplined and organised manner, just as 
the large number of persons can be ac- 
commodated even in an apparently small 
craft, if they step in one by one and sit 
in an orderly manner. 

In the other picture we see that the 


its occupants into the water where they 
can be seen swimming desperately to save 
themselves. 

The latter illustration represents the 
condition of Indian politics at the present 
day. The leaders and their followers in 
stead of helping each other and further- 
ing the common object are quarelling with 
each other. Each does just as he wishes 
in order to succeed in his own selfish ob- 
ject. Thus it is indiscipline as well as 
selfishness — ^that sin of all sins, the undue 
love of self, with the postponing of the 
interest of others to our own— -which sink- 
the vessel which would carry the Indian^ 
towards “success”. 
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By MISS PRITl CHOSE, (Class X.) 
Jalpaiguri Girls* H. E. School. 


None but the most superficial observers 
can fail to be struck with the grave im- 
portance cf this picture. At the very 
first glance of the picture, we understand 
that it is full of instructive ideas. 

In the first part of the picture we see 
a boat and a crowd of students going to 
it one by one in the most orderly and 
dignified manner. They enter the boat 
safely and are ready to go to their desti- 
nation. 

In the second part of the picture we 
see another boat and another crowd. 
Here each man is trying to secure a place 
for himself in the boat and there is a mad 
rush. The result is evident. Utter con- 
fusion; and the boat capsizes and they 
are perishing. What does it signify} It 
teaches us the great truth that for success 
discipline is essential. 


Indeed discipline is necessary in every 
sphere of life. It is truly said “Life 
without discipline is like a ship without 
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rudder*. 1 he ref ore, to attain success 
for ourselves as well as for our country 
we must strictly obey the rules set for our 
guidance. Life without discipline cannot 
have a prosperous journey in this world. 
In God s wonderful creation, we find that 
discipline is very necessary. It is the 
stepping stone to success. 

Absence of discipline means failure. 
All great men without exception have in- 
sisted on discipline. I his truth is clearly 
illustrated in the illustration before us. 

Whether in the school or at home, in 
the class room or in the play ground dis- 
cipline is the key-stone of success. It is 
the root of all virtues that ctui adorn a 
man or woman. 
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ALIGARH 

Co-education in Aligarh University. 

The principle of co-education in Aligarh 
Muslim University was accepted when 
the University Court granted permission 
to Miss Hamida Bano Faroqui to work in 
the Botany laboratory. Miss Farqui’s 
application roused opposition from a 
section of orthodox members who were 
reluctant to create a precedent. But 
another and a far stronger section was 
favourably disposed towards it and the 
application was granted by a large 
majority. 

Inter-^Versity Debate — ‘Is Gandhi’s 
Retirement a Blow to Indian Politics? 

That the retirement of Mahatma Gandhi 


is a blow to political interests of India 
was the subject of an inter varsity All- 
India Debate held recently at Aligarh. 

In all more than 20 competitors from 
the Universities of Bombay, Lucknow, 
Delhi and Lahore and various other 
colleges took part. The speeches were 
of very high standard and were greatly 
appreciated by the audience. First prize 
was won by Mr. J. Singh of St. Stephens 
College, Delhi; the second prize went to 
Mr. Shimoga of the Bombay School of 
Economics and the third prize was 
awarded to Mr. Kapur of Government 
College, Lahore. The Bombay School of 
Economics won a silver mosque trophy 
for the fourth time. Miss Khanna of 
Bombay was awarded women’s prize. 
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BENARES 

Dr. Tagore’s speech on Freedom. 

“Education, according to me, has for 
its object freedom of the intellect, free- 
dom of sympathy, freedom in the mate- 
rial universe through our truthful deal- 
ings with the universal laws, freedom in 
society through our maintaining truth and 
love in all human relationship'* re- 
marked Dr. Rabindra Nath 1 agore in 
opening the Theosophical Montessori 
School at Benares recently. 

CALCUTTA 

School of Indian Architecture — 
University Scheme. 

Elaborate arrangements are being made 
for the inauguration of the proposed 
School of Indian Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. Exhibits are being 
received from different provinces in 
connection with the All-India Art Exhibi- 
tion, which will be opened .simultaneously 
with the inauguration of the school. 

Indian Science Congress, 

I he arrangements for holding the 22nd 
session of the Indian Science congress 
Association of Calcutta from January 2, 
to January 8, 1935, are nearly completed. 
It is understood that the session will be 
opened on January 2 at the Senate Hall 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. His Ex* 
cellency the Governor of Bengal will be 
present on the occasion. The opening 
speech of the Viceroy will be broadca.^t 
by the Indian State Broadcasting Station. 

COLOMBO 

Scathing criticism of Ceylon 
Educational Policy. 

Scathing criticism of the Government s 


Education Policy is contained in the an- 
nual report of the Rector of St. Patrick’s 
College, Jaffna. He deplores the scheme 
for the establishment of a Ceylon univer- 
sity which, he states, “at its best would 
be more than a vulgar factory for shoddy 
degrees manufactured at an appalling 
price . 1 le claims that each degree 

obtained at the C^clcrnbo University 
College cc.sts the public over Rs. 20,000. 
He- recommends that the college be 
abolished. He urges that 50 selected 
ycuths rhculd be sent to England each 
year and that, having obtained their 
degrees, they should be' appointed to ex- 
executive posts in the Civil Service. He 
claims that Rs. 500,000 will be saved 
annually under this scheme which should 
be devoted to anti-malarial measures. 

DACCA, 

Educational Week — Lectures on 
Various Subjects. 

An Educational Week is being inaugu- 
rated in the Dacca Division which will 
be celebrated at Dacca during the next 
Easter Holidays; and for this purpose a 
general committee has been formed. Its 
programme of activities will include lec- 
tures by cempetent educationists on 
subjects of professional interest, reports 
of experiment.*? on the teaching of various 
subjects on problems affecting school 
organisation; rympoism on controversial 
subjects such as religion in education and 
vocational education; reading of papers 
engaged in educational work; demonstra- 
tion of typical lessons by practical 
teachers; exhibition of scientific aids to 
teaching, c.g,, gramaphone. radiophone, 
cinematograph (silent and sound), magic 
lantern epidioscopes, etc., physical edu- 
cation such as physical exercise and gym- 
nastics and their organisation; games and 
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atheletics and their organisation; drill 
work in schools; health of school children; 
first aid demonstrations and village health 
work; social and aesthetic activities, 
such as, tea and dinner parties, etc. 

DELHI 

Ali-India Educational Conference. 

Sir Harisingh Gour has been invited to 
preside over the ensuing All-India Educa- 
tional Conference at Delhi. 

JUBBULPORE 

Dictatorship, a menace to world 
peace 

At a crowded meeting of the students 
of the Robertson College, speaking on 
the subject “Dictatorship is a menace to 
the world’s progress”. Dr. V. R. Sen 
said that dictatorship is deterimental to 
the progress of democracy, and being 
a rule by force it kills individuality and 
personality of men, further it gages the 
voice of the public, where the democracy 
gives a free scope for the development 
of civic rights. I he speaker observed “the 
dictators thrive at the expense of veak 
and humble neighbours and prepare men 
as fodder for the next war. Dictatorship 
has its origin in national egoism and is 
based on the support of the capitalist”. 

LAHORE 

Brilliant success of the girl students 

Sir Adbur Rahman of Delhi University 
delivered the convocation address of the 
Lahore University, the Vice-Chancellor 
presiding. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s report diclosed 
a creditable success for girl students of 
the University in the various examinations 
among whom notable mention may be 
made of Miss Shadilal who stood first in 


the M.A. Examination in English, and 
Miss Emily Peters, who secured the first 
place in the M.A. Examination in philo- 
sophy. 

NAGPUR 

Miss R. F. Rastamji of Morris College, 
Nagpur, has been awarded the University 
Jakatdar Elocution competition prize. 
She was found to be the best speaker 
among competitors from all the colleges 
of the Univgersity at a competition at 
which the subject for discussion was: “Is 
culture compatible with the spirit of com- 
mercialism?” 

Follow Germany and Italy — Dr. 

Kailas advises students. 

Dr. Kailas Nath Katju addressing the 
members of the Nagpur University Union 
said that unless they copied the example 
of modern Germany and Italy it was im- 
possible to achieve unity in a country like 
India torn asunder by communal dis- 
.’^ensions, provincial jealousies and parly 
differences. Unity was an empty dream 
unless they reposed their confidence in 
the chosv^n leader and stood by him 
amidst all hardships and obeyed him with 
cheerful obedience. 

Dr. Paranjpe’s advice to graduates 
to return to the villages. 

Dr. Paranjpe, Vice-Chancellor of Luck- 
now University, in the course of his con 
vocation address at the Nagpur Univer 
sity referred to the drawbacks prevailing 
in the educational system. He said th(‘ 
Government could do a good deal b> 
encouraging rapid economic development 
both of industries and agriculture 
Government action, he thought, could no' 
effect permanent cure and en^hasisetl 
the necessity of practical work and train 
ing of the hand and eye. He adviseti 
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graduates to return to the villages in which 
there was much scope for improving the 
conditions. He urged them to form their 
own opinions and not to be blind follow- 
ers of others, while dealing with problems 
facing them. 


PATNA 


Less number of College Students 
in Bihar and Orissa. 

From the report on the progress of 
education in Bihar and Orissa for the year 
1933-34, it appears the roll number in the 
Arts and Science Colleges further declin- 
ed form 3,533 to 3,379 mainly owing to 
the continued financial depression and 
partly to small number of students pass- 
ing the Matriculation Examination of 1933. 
Patna Law College also registered a fur- 
ther decline in the roll number from 262 
to 252, 
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AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES. 


(COLLEGE SECTION) 

i- Syamapada Chatterjee, (V. Year), 
University, Calcutta. 

— AB, College Medal, 

2. B. K. Massand, (Senior B.Sc.), 

D. J, Sind College, Karachi. 

— AB. College Medal, 

y Gopal Chandra Bhamuik, 

(1st Year Arts), 
Bangabasi College. Calcutta. 

— Fountainpen (Ra. 12). 


4. P. K. Mathoor, (2nd Year), 
1. M. College, Hyderabad. 
— Cash Prize (Rs. 12). 


5. Biren Mitra (3rd Year B.A. Ec. Hons. 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 


6. Suresh Chitre, (1st Year Arts), 

Ismail College, Andheri, Bombay. 
— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 



ROUND THE WORLD 

THE AMFJilCAN EXPHESK 

have pleasure in announcing that they 
will operate another World Tour leav- 
ing Bombay on February ‘25th, 1U85, 
visiting Ceylon, the Strait Settlements, 
China, Japan, Hawaii and the United 
States, arriving in London in time for 
the “JUBILEE GELEBIUTIONS” 
ofH M. King George V. After wit- 
nessing the celebrations the party wil 
make an extensive tour of Europe and 
return to Bombay on July Stii. Those 
who cannot take the entire World 
[Tour can leave Bombay on April 23rd, 
and join the main party in London for 
the Jubilee celebrations, and the com- 
bined party will then travel through 
...Europe together... 

THIE AMEXCO “JUIBLEE” TOUK 
will maintain the high standard sot 
by the “Pioneer” tour of 1934. In 
addition the party will be escorted 
through Phi rope by an experienced 
courier 

Featuring the famous DOLLAli TjINE 
Pacific Service. 

Full Parhculan from : — 

THE 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CO., INC., 

2 4 Esplanade Road, 14 Govt. Place, E. 

Bombay. Calcutta. 

Church Street, Colombo, 


HOW MANY WORDS 
DO YOU KNOW ? 

Roosevelt Knew 125,000 Words. 
Lloyd George Knows 100,000 Words 
Shakespeare Knew 24,000 Words. 

The Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
slates that the aveii;e well-educated person 
knows from 60,000 to 70,000 words. Every well 
rend person of fair ability and education will br 
able to understand, a&i used, 60,000 words. 

Compare the osliinatod vocabularies of Roose 
volt and Lloyd (leorj^e with tShakespeare’s, whidi 
was the largest of the 16th century. Milton’s tlic 
next largest, numbered 13,000 words. It 
apparent how amazingly the English language li.i.'> 
grown. 

To-day in order to keep abreast of the times 
to be among “the well read people of fair ability ' 
a man must krmw twice a.s many words as di<l 
the Bard of Avon. To forge ahead- -to bo a well 
educated man -be should treble the mastir 
dramatist's vocabulary. 

LEARN MORE WORDS AND 
GAIN SUCCESS 

The (Irenville Kleiser rorrespondence Coiir.^e 
in Practical English and Mental Efftciency eiuibh'> 
you to bec«)jne a .Master of Word.s by the, easie"! 
system ot .suidy in the shortest time possible. Ii 
teaches you in your s])!ire moments at home 
how to 

Add Thousands of Expressive Words to Your 
Vocabulary ; 

Use the Fight Word in the Right Place ; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and Idiom ; 
Develop Originality of Style ; 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Articles, Stones 
Speeches, Etc; 

Earn More money, Get Better Position and 
Achieve Greater Success. 

Whatever the Business (U' Dcciipalion that y-ii 
choose in life you need a command of the Engl>!i 
language to be ^.'ucces.sful. Whether you boctfut' 
a doctor, a lawyer, a merchant, a salesman, ■» 
clergyman, a teacher, a student or a clerk, a euiii 
marici of English will bring you to the forefi' iit 
and lack f»f it will bo a drag on your up\N;tril 
climb. 

Decide, therefore, to enrol ff)r the Kleiser C i’ 
res'fKmdence Course at the earliest opportuiiily. 
Enthusiastic emhirsements have been written h'’ 
famou.<; writers as well as by tbousandH of g'-''' 
tied .students. 

Write for full FREE particulars to-day. 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE, 

Edward Park Road DELHI, 54. 
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7. Siddheswar Bura Gohain, 
(1st Year I. Sc.), 
Cotton College, Gauhati. 
— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 


Assam Government Prize 


8. Bashir-ud-Din, (1st Year), 

Islamia College, Peshawar. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

N. W. F. Province Government 
Prize. 


9. Miss P. Belliappa, 

(Senior Intermediate), 

Women’s Inter College, 

Banglore City, Mysore. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

10. Amarandra Prasad Chakravarty, 

(3rd Year Class), 

Scottish Church College, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

! I . Ashis Kumar Sarkar, 

(B.Sc. 1st Year), 

Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

12. Nani Copal Sen, (1st Year Arts), 
Hooghly College, Chinsurah. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

IV Miss Bina Sen, (2nd Year Science), 
Scottish Church College, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

N. r^am Kumar Goel, (1st Year Science), 
S. M. College, Cihandausi. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 


15. lara Pada Mitra, 

(3rd Year Commerce). 
University, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

(HIGH SCHOOL SECTION) 

1 . Gunadhar Dass, (Matriculation Class), 

Metropolitan Institution, Bowbazar, 

Calcutta. 

— Scholarshif:) of Rs. 5 per month 
for 3 months. 

2. Md. Sirajul Haque Choudhury, 

(Matriculation Class), 

Govt. High English School, Karimganj, 

Assam. 

— AB. High School Medal. 

3. Miss Priti Ghose (Class X), 

Girls’ High English School, Jalpaiguri. 
— Ladies* Fountain Pen and Pencil 
(Rs. 12). 

4. Manilal Dave, (Senior Cambridge), 

St. Joseph’s Collegiate School, 

Allahabad. 

— Medal. 

5. K. Kumar, (VI Form), 

High School, Kottar, 

— Scholarship of Rs. 5 per month 
for 3 months. 

6. Uttamram jayanand Thakor, 

(Matriculation Class), 

Sbeth K. D. V. High School, Jodiya, 
Kathiawar. 

— Fountain Pen (Rs. 10), 

7. Miss Dina Daniel, (School Final Class), 

Girls’ High School, Madras. 

— Cash f:n‘ze (Rs. 10), 

8. K. T. Phillipose, (VI Form), 

S. M. High School. Travancore. 

— Fountain Pen (Rs. 10). 
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9. Syed Md, Badruddoja, (Class X), 

Roqea High Madrasah, Kartia. 

— Fountain Pen (Rs. 6). 

10. Banshidhar I’hakur, (Class Vll-B), 
Govt. High School, Sibsagar. 

— Watch (Rs. 6). 

1 1 . Miss Sati Rani Dutt, (Class IX), 
Brahmo Girls* School, Calcutta. 

— Knitting Box (Rs. 5). 

12. Makhan Lai Barua, (Junior Cambridge) 
St. Edmund’s Secondary School, 

Shillong. 

-Books (Rs. 5). 

13. Kshetra Nath Ray, 

(Matriculation Class), 

Maharaja Cossimbazar Polytechnic 
Institution, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

14. Prodyote Ranjan Gupta, (Class X-A) 
Govt. High School, Habiganj, Ass'im. 

— Football (Rs. 5). 

15. Puma Ch. Chatterjee, (Class X), 
Deshbandhu Memorial H. E. School. 

Chinsurah. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

16. Mukund Vasudea Tatke, (Class X), 
Madhav Collegiate School, Ujjain, 

Gwalior. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

17. Inamul Hussain, (Class IX-A), 
Nowgong Govt. High School, Assam. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 


18. Ajit Chandra Lahiri, 

(Matriculation Class), 

Zilla School, Barisal. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

19. Dwijendra Lai Sarma Purkayastha, 

(Matriculation Class), 

Govt. Jubilee High School. 

Sunamganj. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

20. Ahmad Ali, (Class XI-B). 

Monro High School, Bhandara C. P. 
— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

21. M. Abdul Latif, (Class VllI). 
Bandhipur H. E. School, Bengal, 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

23.GhuIam Mawla, (Matriculation Class), 
Feni H. E. School, F'eni. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

24 Abu Nasir Mahammad Mahmood, 
(Class IX-A), 

Dacca Collegiate Schdool, Dacca. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 

25. Radha Gobinda Phukon, (Class Vlll). 
Sibsagar Bezbarua High School. 

Sibsagar. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3). 
NON-SIUDENTS. 

S. No. 1925 Calcutta ... Rs. 15 

S. No. 3486 Lahore ... ,, 15 

S. No. 2210 Ceylon 10 

S. No. 3506 Bombay ... ,, 10 
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GOVERNMENT PRIZES 

Three Ciish prizes of Rs. 5/- eacli will ho awartlcd every month 
to three stviclents of uiiy Government or rceognised College or High 
School of the Provinces of Assam, North Western Frontier, and Dellii 
for the best interpretations of the ‘AB, Educational Pictures’ of The 
Modem Student. Interpretations of the Pictures are to he written on 
the Interpretation Blanks. (Read the instructions on the Interpreta- 
tion Blank enclosed.) 

PRIZES & SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 

Numerous prizes, scholarships an.l medals will bo distributed 
every month to students for the inierpretatioiis of the ‘AB. Eiluca- 
tioiial Pictures’. College and Hiijh School students of all the Presi- 
dencios and Provinces of India and Burma and of the States are 
eligible for prizes and scholarshms. The Government prizes mentioned 
above will bo awarded only to pupils of their respective Provinces, 



THE PLOUGHMAN 

Bi; PATRICK WHITE 

T saw a ploughman against tlie sky, 

The wind of the sea in his horses’ manes, 

And the share it was shod with gold ; 

Down to the sea, on the curve of the hill. 

A foam of gulls in the furrow, 

The plougliman walking behind his plough. 

I heard the cry of tlie wave in the throats of the gulls, 

Far off cry like the voice from a shell, 

Yet beating down on me out of the trees, 

Out of the not of the leafless trees. 

I watched the ploughman stooping behind his plough, 

As if Time crouched on his shoulders there on the hill ; 

As if he had ploughed all yesterday, when the ships 
Sailed fleecy into the harbour down below ; 

As if he had ploughed all the day before 
When men were bright with steel in the valley, 

With steel as bright as a winter sky 
When the sun ebbs under the rim of the s(»a ; 

Ploughing, ploughing, ploughing the bones of 
the centuries into the earth : 

All pain yielded up in the sigh of the gulls ; 

Sorrow hid beneath poppy and dock, 

To be soothed by the tremulous flame of the corn in spring. 
The ploughman was singing, yet wordless his song, 

For words arc forgotten while thrushes’ notes linger 
And music of water is graven in stone. 

All is forgotten : the tramping of soldiers ; 

And proud white list of the clippers from China; 

Only the ploughman remains as ho follows 
The plumed and glistening path of hks furrow 
Over the field that is strown with gulls. 



HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP 

2y ALAN C. McKA7 

Dktrlci Scout Commissioner, Madras. 

Hero-worship is a strange thing; it and yet a foundation that is insecure 
is one of the foundations of Society and shifting. The Iiero of yesterday 

may not he tlie hero 
of today, wliile 
to-morrow’s liero 
may he in our 
midst unrecogni- 
sed. Tliere arc few 
generally accepted 
standards by which 
m a n k i n d may 
judge its heroes; 
eacli person must 
judge according 
to his own stan- 
dard, no matter 
how arbitrary it 
may be. So it is 
that there are few 
people wlio are not 
heroes in the eyes 
of some one per- 
son. 

Pure hero-wor- 
ship is healthy, 
but pure Iiero-wor- 
ship is rare. Too 
frequently the very 
arbitrariness of our 
judgment betrays 
us and we account 
a man hero with- 
out a true know- 
ledge orunderstan- 
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ding of his claims to heroism, and too 
often 

“Whoe’er excels in what we prize, 

Appears a hero in our eyes ’* 

In this sporting age we find this 
only too true. Should a fellow-country- 
man, or even a close companion, evince 
outstanding prowess at some game in 
which we are interested ho immedi- 
ately becomes a hero to us and we give 
him our admiration and adulation. 
But this is to lower true heroism, to 
make hero-worship a somewhat ordi- 
nary affair and to turn our heroes out 
of too common a mould. Let us admire 
those fortunate persons who can play 
games supremely well, those who can 
take a lead in whatever sport, they 
may essay, but do not let us lower the 
dignity of our judgment by according 
them hero-worship. 

If wo turn back the fascinating 
pages of history we find that the heroes 
of old were stupendous figures, such as 
the demi-gods of the Odyssey and the 
Iliad, or great conquerors and emperors 
like Julius Caesar, Alexander the Great 
and Charlemagne. Throughout every 
century and age, in every country, we 
have knowledge of outstanding per- 
sonalities attracting hero-worship, a 
Napoleon, a Garibaldi, a Mussolini, 
a Gandhi. 

These colossi lift us out of our- 
selves, away above the pigmy, pseudo 
heroes we have been apt to set up. We 
breathe a different atmosphere, we gain 
an added inspiration and feel ourselves 
removed from the commonplaceness of 
ordinary life. 


It is because of the stimulation thus 
imparted that hero-worship is no bad 
thing, but rather a quality we should 
endeavour to cultivate. We should all 
have our heroes and because of their 
deeds feel inspired and uplifted within 
ourselves, but our unceasing care must 
be that we exercise our sense of sane 
judgment and only accord hero-wor- 
ship to those who deserve it. 

To many people the armies of the 
world supply a never-failing succession 
of heroes. In the colourful lives of com- 
manders of huge armies and victors of 
hard-fought battlefields they find food 
for useful study. Otliers take patriots, 
or fighters in the field of religion, great 
theologians and men of God as tlioir 
heroes; others, again, take wise states- 
men, noble rulers, gifted pliilosopliers 
or litterateurs— each man judges accord - 
ing to his own lights and extols the hero 
to whom he has given his worsliip. 

1 usually seek my lieroes in yet another 
sphere of I'fe. I pay tribute to the men 
w ])0 have 

“...yearned beyond the sky-line 
Where the strange roads go down,” 

men who have surrendered to the lure 
of travel and have gc)ne out to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. I take the great 
travellers and explorers, the men who 
have conquered space, whether by land, 
sea or air, and who, in coming face to 
fa;Ce with the infinite powers of nature 
have not been baffled, but have pressed 
indomitably on to their self -elected goal. 

My heroes rest not in their “quest 
of knowledge in the utmost parts of 
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the earth.” They sail in uncharted 
seas, circumnavigate the world like 
Francis Drake, prove wanderers like 
Marco Polo, climb Everests, are David 
Livingstones and Mungo Parks tracing 
the sources of mighty rivers, are 
Amundsens and Scotts seeking the 
Poles. 

The attributes of heroism are strong 
within them. Here we have no brave 
deed done upon the spur of the moment, 
no swift reaction to force of circums- 
tance or necessity. I want of my 
heroes more than one courageous act 
performed while the blood is hot — such 
an act may connote bravery but not 
necessarily heroism. 

I look for these things without 
which no explorer or traveller can 
hope to succeed : the careful prepara- 
tion of plans, the weighing-up of 
difficulties, the judging of effects, the 
testing of tlie chain link by link so 
that there may be no weakness that 
human skill or forethought can 
eliminate ; the courage and determina- 
tion to set out into the great unknown, 
not for a week or a month, but some- 
limes for years together : the courage 
reciuired in the adventure itself, the 
initiative and sheer force of character 
necessary to sustain the endeavour, 
to face ill-luck, bad health and 
innumerable difficulties and yet press 
on undaunted : the enthusiasm and 
faith in the search without which any 
high adventure would be but a barren 
experience ; the powers of leadership 
to hold an expedition together and 
weld it into one united whole- these 


qualities must my heroes show, and 
many more besides, and they must 
show them, not spasmodically, but 
always. They must be their battle- 
shield, their armour, the faith they 
have within themselves. 

When such men cross our path let 
us regard them keenly and endeavour 
to know all we can concerning them 
for they are of the very stuff of heroes, 
By studying their lives they will set 
our feet upon the rock, and order our 
goings. 

Closely allied to hero-worship is 
hero hatred. We all know that love 
is akin to hate and that a hate so 
engendered is more invidious than any 
other. Heroes frequently find that 
their actions are misconstrued and 
their reputations called in question 
by those least (lualified to judge. No 
sooner does a man by his own efforts 
rise above the masses than he finds 
detractors ready to pull him down 
again. It does not matter how disin- 
terested his motives may be, how unsel- 
fish bis outlook or how lofty his ideals, 
there will always be those who will 
accuse him of avarice or sycophancy 
selfivsh ambition or nepotism. 

The mainspring of this ill-mannered and 
ill-natured attack is jealousy. Menare un- 
able to rise above their petty selves and 
see one of their number gaining in rank, 
wealth and popularity without feeling 
envious of his success, and envy quickly 
brings jealousy, spite and hatred in its 
train. 

There are again men who scoff and 
jeer at greatness and take a perverse 
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pleasure in belittling any deed that 
has merited popular applause. They un- 
ceasingly seek for the feet of clay and try 
to prove that the hero is no better and 
frequently a groat deal worse than they 
themselves. It is almost impossible to 
understand such a mentality ; something 
has warped it, turned it in upon itself 
until, like an ingrowing toenail, it has 
festered and spread poison throughout 
the system. It is a case again of Burns’s 
immortal words, “Man’s inliurnanity 
to man makes countless thousands 
mourn”. 

We frequently find that it is the arm- 
chair critic who is most scurrilous in his 
criticism ; the sloth dares to calumniate 
the man of action, the drone spits upon 
the worker, the cur lurks behind the 
lion’s back. There is no great-hearted- 
ness about them, they skulk in dark 
corners and alleys, and because there 
are those who walk bravely in the sun- 
liglit, they throw mud and stones so 


that the beauty and joy of the day are 
spoiled. 

From the earliest dawn of history we 
find such people with minds into which 
the sun and the fresh air have never 
penetrated, and it is one of the tragedies 
of life that the evil machinations of such 
as they have the power to embitter and 
cloud the lives of men to whom the world 
should pay unstinted tribute. Time and 
again the actions and purposes of brave 
and far-seeing men have been nullified 
by petty spites and jealousies and their 
whole careers brought to nought by 
dissensions and slanders. Yet, when 
they have been cast down from the 
high places, it has been realised that here 
were men whoso like would not be seen 
again. 

So in this matter of hero-worship let 
us not be led to bow down before false 
gods, let us stand four-square in the true 
faith of our own judgment of men, and 
let us avoid the pitfalls of unjust criticism 
that daily open at our feet. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


A new catalogue of 64 pages is now ready and will be sent 
post free on request 

E. F. HUDSON LTD., 

1 16, New Street, Birmingham, England. 



OUR CHANGING WORLD AND 
THE MODERN STUDENT 

By J. LAHIRI M.A., B.T.,DIP. Ed (Lond), M. R. S. T. (Lond) 
Hefulmaster Govt, High School, Barrackpore, 


(A) Ti»o tendencies in the Modern Student — 
Tested thought and Revolt against 
Authority. 

A most prominent characteristic of the 
modern mind is a scientific habit of thou- 
ght— a tendency to test thought before 
accepting it for purposes of our life. 
The modern youth also revolts against 
autlioritarianism or unquestioning accep- 
tance of authority without assigning 
reasons because he feels such an autho- 
rity is alien and “external” to the self 
upon whom it seeks to impose. The only 
autliority he recognises is “internal” 
authority or his reasoning “self”. This 
is tlie natural sequel of the application 
of scientific methods on every phase of 
human activity. In tliis scientific habit 
of mind tliero is a now kind and sense of 
security. From this vantage point the 
modern mind looks on untroubled at the 
break-up of the atom or the overthrow 
of Newton’s law. Instead of being a 
defeat for tested tliought, each sucli ins- 
tance is a positive victory for it. 

(B) Why youth should respect Authority , — 
But authority constitutes the accumula- 
ted race-experience of the past. It is the 
fabric which man has helped to build up 
from age to age through the course of 
centuries. Though there is much in it 


wJiich requires to be adjusted to the 
demands of our changing civilisation and 
which must have to be revised by the 
application of scientific methods, a more 
sane attitude of tlie modern youth to- 
wards authority should be one of respect, 
if not one of uncritical acceptance. This 
adjustment of the Past to the needs of 
the Present age is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the “Great Society”. 
Tlie philosophy of the modern youth is 
the conception of life directing itself in 
the liglit of the Past but not in subjection 
to the Past. The Past is of interest to the 
modern youth only in so far as it is help- 
ful in shaping the Present according to 
the socio-economic needs of our life. The 
present in which we are living is a broad 
Present that increasingly holds the 
Future witliin itself, as a mother holds 
within herself her child which she consi- 
ders to be the most precious part of her- 
self. Such a conception of life subjects 
neither the present to the bondage of the 
past nor the Future to the present but 
sees and values one as leading properly 
and inevitably into the other by a natural 
transition. 

( C) lucredse in Intcr-dcpendcnce — Another 
characteristic of this changing civili- 
sation is a growing social integration 
with correlative increase in inter- 
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depedenco. In this integrating world 
each person is increasingly dependent on 
others. With the increasing facilities for 
communication nations are becoming 
less and less isolated and more and more 
related so that already statesmen are 
beginning to think of some joint maclii- 
nery, far more effective than that 
provided by the League of Nations, for 
disposing of common problems. 

(D) Educational Implications of our changing 
Civilisation — 

These important factors in the new 
world situation clearly makes new and 
far-reaching demands on our education 
system. Our basic theory of educa- 
tion must be so reconstructed as to 
include as an essential determining 
element these factors in our cliang- 
ing civilisation. We must, first of all, 
give up our hitlierto professed right to 
fix our students’ thinking. The assump- 
tion that teachers or parents liave the 
right and duty to determine, accord- 
ing to tlieir preconceived ideas, their 
students’ or childrens’ intellectual fit- 
ness is but the counterpart of the hi- 
therto dominant Aristotelian philosophy 
which lays down tliat no change can 
ever take place in essentials. 

(E) What the profjre.nsi re schools of t ha 
future should he like- - 

Our duty is so to prepare the 
rising generation to think that 
they can and will think for 
themselves, even ultimately, if they 
so decide, after careful thinking, to the 
point of revising, altering or rejecting 
what we now think. We must free our 


boys to think for themselves. The 
schools of the future must be places 
where actual living goes on in social 
situations, because only from and in 
living can one learn how to live toget- 
her. Only as the school is placed on 
a basis of actual liv’ng, can certain 
social-moral habits and attitudes, be 
built, and certain necessary methods of 
attack on problems and enterprises be 
developed. The best living conditions 
are present when teachers and pupils 
are joint cooperators in a shared enterp- 
priso and each item or effort is judged 
by the way it works in the joint life 
rather than on any word of “external’ 
authority. 

For the progressive schools of the 
future, we must have teachers who, on 
the one hand, sympathise with childliood — 
teachers* who recognise that growing can 
take place only through purposeful pupil- 
activity and who, on tlie other, see and 
know thut growing is growing only as 
it leads to over-widening effective con- 
trol and for this, race-exporience and 
accummulation of knowledge are in- 
valuable treasures and sources of supply, 
neither finished nor perfect, but yet 
available for fuller use. We must take 
adequate note of the fact that the 
human mind is not a cold storage wliere 
things are kept away for future use, 
but it is best used when it is put to 
work by conducting enterprises and 
meeting problems that call out present 
efforts. Let the teacher of the modern 
youth be a self-determining person co- 
operating properly with his pupil in a 
joint work. 
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In the progressive schools of the 
future discipline must be the necessary- 
product of the child’s needs in an orga- 
nised society. The social environment 
provided in the school should present 
a thousand and one instructive oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with 
the world outside the school walls. 

Life alone teaches life. We do not bring 
up children but they bring themselves up 
at their own rate and according to the 
laws of their growth. Our chief function 
as teachers of the Modern Student, should, 
therefore, be to create the environment in 
which they are enabled to grow up. 

(F) The creation of a world- minded- 
ness*. 

The world of to-day is a new world 
in the sense that H is an integrating 
world — a world in which the component 
parts are being daily woven into one so- 
cial whole. The **new” teaching demands 
that the progressive teacher should deve- 
lop in his pupil a sort of “world-mind- 
edness”, a social sympathy, a feeling of 
relationship to others and a sense of 
world citizenship. President Wilson told 
a Committee at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence that “he looked forward to the time 
when men would be as ashamed of being 
didoyal to humanity . they were now 
of being disloyal to their country”. Each 
of the different school-subjects has its 
world aspect and eacli points to the unity 
of the human family and the unity of 
civilisation, ”No one will gainsay that 
there is already a quickened conscious- 
ness — a sense of something insecure, insu- 


fficient in our conceptions, when consider- 
ed apart from the contributions of other 
races among the leading nations of to- 
day. There is the need for a world 
philosophy of life (’’Weltanschaung”, as 
the Germans call it) a new conception 
of the individual in a democratic State — 
‘a groping after new values’ — a feeling 
that each regional and historical civili- 
sation is by itself unworthy of being 
the ideal civilisation for the world, 
because of its obvious limitations.”* 


* From the writer’s unpuhlisheil thesis at the 
Tvondoti University PBO, now in the British mu- 
seum, I^oiiflon. 
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AN AVIATOR’S DREAM 

By AVIATOR BIREN ROY 


The aspiration of a modern student is 
to soar higher and liigher. An aviator’s 
dream is to fly higher and faster. I am a 
student of modern aviation. In the year 
1909 when I saw tlie light of day, man 
was flying at a speed of about 45 miles an 
hour which is now tlie landing speed of an 
ordinary flying machine. A comparative 
study of the progress achieved during the 
course of a quarter of a century will show 
what rapid strides aviation is making in 
speed. Each year is bringing us to a 
state of such a striking development as 
could only have been dreamt of in the 
year that had gone by. From this I shall 
deduce some conclusions which may 
seem to you wild and fantastic; but never- 
theless I have such an undaunted faitli 
in modern science and its technical skill 
that I may be permitted to say that what 
I am going to forecast would come to be 
true not at a very distant date but within 
the next few years, say ten years. 

You have probably heard of the Schnei- 
der Trophy Contest which was for spee*d 
flying over a triangular course. The? re- 
sult of this was generally taken as the 
criterion of the speed of reliable aircrafts. 
In 1913 Monsieur Prevost of France flew 
at a speed of 45 miles per hour and won 
the Schneider Cup. • Ten years later Lt. 
Rittenhouse of U.S.A. flew at a speed of 
over 177 miles per hour which was about 
4 times the speed attained by Monsieur 
Prevost. Eight years later in 1931 FI. Lt. 


Boothman ( England ) attained in this 
contest a speed of more than 340 miles an 
hour which was nearly double of that of 
the previous record. Only two years 
after this Lt. Agello ( Italy ) broke the 
wo rid ‘s record by flying at an amazing 
speed of 425 miles an hour. Although 
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the rate of increase of speed has not been 
maintained still the improvements in the 
machine, the engine control etc., brought 
about by high speed flying are of tremen- 
dous value in the devolpment of one 
aspect of aviatioji. It may be confiden- 
tly expected from these that by 1940 the 
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speed aces of the world would not be 
satisfied with anything less than 650 
‘iniles an hour in “ordinary atmosphere* 
— a phrase which I have to use in con- 
tradistinction to the higher regions of 
rarified air whicli is termed ‘stratosp- 
here.* Monsieur Bleriot of France, one 
of the pioneers of aviation, has already 
declared a very large sum with a 
gold cup to be given as a prize to 
the first aviator who would be able 


stratospliere the student of modern 
aviation may reasonably expect a type 
of machine tliat will fly in the region 
of rarified air in which resistance is 
very mucli lower and with all the 
powers of gasolene combustion available 
propel itself with a rapidity, amazing 
to human conception at the present 
moment. Prof. Piccard, the famous 
Dutch scientist, his co-worker Mr. 
Cousins Frau Piccard and the Soviet 
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to attain a speed of 1000 kilometres 
or 025 miles per luuir. it is hoped in 
‘aviation circle’ tliat the prize will not 
only not go by default but would be 
won very soon. 

Computing the figures of speed atta- 
ined in ordinary atmosphere’ with the 
data already available, of the scientists’ 
flights into the higher atmosphere or 


Stratosphere Balloonists reached heights 
exceeding twelve miles in Balloons carry- 
ing hermetically sealed gondolas. In 
the meantime hermetically sealed aero- 
planes suitable for flights in the rari- 
fied region ( stratosphere ) as well as 
rocket planes are reported from Germany 
and France. In one particular case 
experimentations on these lines were 
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stated to have been not only success- 
ful but hopeful of safer and speedier 
flying. About the rocket planes not 
much is heard of just at present, but 
Prof. Goddard is still busy at it. 
There are other experimenters in Ger- 
many who are working at it but mostly 
with a view to sending sealed mail- 
packets and not carrying passengers. 

Now if we try to exercise our imagina- 
tion just a little about the probable 
line of future development of aviation 
we can visualise a time when a 
machine, hermetically sealed with 
arrangements for resisting the pressure 
from inside as well as for keeping 
living beings warm inside and supplied 
with Oxygen, ( as used in Gondola- 
Balloons of prof. Piccard for stratosp- 
here experiments ) will be made to 
climb to a height of about 20 or 25 
miles up. If the speed of such amachme 
be taken to such a low figure, say 
about 300 miles an hour in ordinary 
atmosphere it would travel at a speed 
of nearly 1000 miles an hour at a 
height of about 15 or 20 miles up in 


rarified region. If such a machine can 
hence be equipped with gasolene, oxy- 
gen etc., to continue flight for only 
about 5 hours it will be possible to 
bridge practically any vast expanse of 
water, say the Atlantic or the Pacific 
or any uninhabited region like Sahara 
or the Gobi, Siberia or the frozen circles 
of the Arctic or the Antarctic. To this 
amazing speed and height climbing 
factors if we • add another marvel of 
modern science, viz. the 'autopilot* it 
will then be possible even to direct 
these speeding monsters through invisible 
and limitless space carrying living loads 
by means of press-buttons from one 
hemisphere to the other, with the utmost 
precision and security. It is a dream 
which I dream — not too wild or fantastic 
but within the probable limits of hu- 
man invention. And I assure you, it 
would come true in the very near 
future just as man*s dream of frying 
like a bird has come true literally with 
the ( vei\y near ) perfection of soar- 
flying or gliding with engineless planes- 
an aspect of aviation which I may 
deal with in a later issue. 


MESSAGE 

R. SANDERSON, ESQ., M.A., 

Director of Public Indrmiion, Punjab, 

“I wish The Modem Studerd all success during the coming year in so far 
as it leads our students to read for pleasure and interest that will fill a deplorable 
gap in our educational system.” 



IS INDIA GETTING POORER? 

By B. R. SEN. I.C.S. 


Foreign Trade. 

The magnitude of the foreign 
trade of a country is an important 
index of its economic prosperity. The 
growth and development of India’s 
foreign trade in the latter part of the 
British rule in India have been pheno- 
menal. There has been a great expan- 
sion of the market for India’s surplus 
products throughout the world. It is 
no longer true that India mainly exports 
to the world’s market her primary products 
and raw materials. On the contrary, 


It will be evident form the above 
table, that the total value of India’s 
foreign trade in merchandise increased 
from 209.60 crores of rupees to 602.5 
crores in the course of a little over a quar- 
ter of a century. (I) It further discloses 
the fact that in the course of 28 years 
India imported gold of the value of 593.67 
crores by selling her merchandise abroad, 
and this is certainly not an indication 
of the fact that India is becoming 
poorer under British rule. (2) 


the exports of such finished products 
as jute manufactures, pig iron, tanned 
hides and skins and cotton manufactures 
are of growing importance. The follo- 
wing table shows the growth of India’s 


Some principal articles of India's 
export trade. 

An examination of certain items of 


foreign trade. 

( In lakhs of rupees ). 

India’s export trade which have been 
the source of increased wealth to the 

Quinquennial 

Impor 

Exports. 

Treasure 

Net import 

average. 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

84,68 

1,24,92 

net import. 
11.65 

i)f gold. 

6,18 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

1,19,85 

1,65,44 

9,90 

9,35 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

1,51,97 

2,24,23 

8,32 

28,15 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

1,59,25 

2,25,83 

7,30 

7,88 

1917-20 to 1923-24 

2,67,05 

3,06,38 

13,27 

20,99 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

2,51,02 

3,53,51 

4,14 

33,50 

1928-29 

2,63,40 

3,09,15 

6,35 

21,20 


(i) In 1931 .32. the total value of India’s foreign 
trade shrank to 291.2 crores reflecting the econo- 
mic depression which had overtaken the country. 


(2) “The net exports of gold during the year 
were valued at Rs. crores as against Rs.58 
crores in 1 ‘>3 1-12. The figure is the highest on re- 
cord. vSince 1020-21 India has imported 49.7 inilli- 
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country will be instructive 

( In lakhs of rupees ). 



1900-1 

1928-29 

Raw cotton 

10,27 

66,41 

” Jute 

12,36 

32,34 

Jute Manufactures 

7,86 

56,90 

Tea 

9,55 

26,60 

Linseed \ 

3,30 

Ground nut V 

9,01 

19,36 

Rape and Mustard J 
Hides and Skins- 

1,66 

(a) Tanned 

4,35 

9,30 

(b) Raw 

6,90 

9,55 

Lac 

1,20 

8,64 

Rice 

13,20 

26,45 

Wheat 

3 

1,78 


on ounces of gold, whereas during the same period 
the amuunt of gold exported was 21.8 million oun- 
ces only, of which about 16.J million ounces have 
been exported in the last two years; that is to say 
since 1‘)20-21 the amount of gold exported by 
India is approximately 44 per cent of the imports 
during the same period. If, therefore, allowance 
is made for the enormous imports of gold prior to 
1020-21 it will be seen that in spite of the high 
premium available since Great Britain went off 
the gold standard only a small fraction of India's 
total gold holding has so far been realize*!. 
There has been considerable controvensy as to whe- 
ther the gold exported since Octbor IO 31 has been 
mostly ‘*listrcss’ gold, that is to say, gold which 
had to be sold by necessitous holders to meet cur- 
rent expenses or whether it has been parte<l with 
as a business propo.sition to realize the profit from 
the prevailing premium. While it is probably true 
that a certain proportion of the gold exported in 
recent months has come out because holders 
had to realize their savings to meet current ex- 
])enditure owing to the very low prices obtained 
for primary commodities, it is equally certain that 
a large proportion, pofksibly the larger proportion 
has been sold as a purely business proposition to 
realize the premium. It is well-known that bulli- 
on dealers all over the country have been very ac- 
tive in collecting gold for sale to the export mar- 
ket, and in some districts special purchasing agen- 
cies were opened by exporters. It is reasonable 
to infer that many holders who parted with their 


In the course of a quarter of a century 
the value of the export of raw cotton has 
increased six times, that of raw jute 
three times and jute manufactures more 
than seven times. Tea, rice, hides and 
skins have more than doubled. It is 
this increased wealth which has enabled 
the peasants of India to buy manufactu- 
red goods and thus better their standard 
of living. 

Finance and Banking : Growth of 
Joint Stock Companies and investment 
of capital. 

The phenomenal change which the 
financial and banking systems of tlie 
country have undergone during tlio Iasi 
few decades is another unmistakable 
index of the increased economic 
prosperity of the country. With the 
development of large scale industries 
and largo scale commercial enterprises 
the financial basis of business had to be 
profoundly changed. As long as 
individuals depended upon their private 
capital for business enterprise the siz(* 
of business could not be large. Tlu’ 
growth of joint stock business supplied 
the deficiency of capital for large scale 
industrial and commercial enterprises. 
One great achievement of the modern 
joint stock system is that it has l)oen 
able to attract the capital of the small 
investors who were hitherto largely 
hoarding their savings. In 1900-1 
total number of joint stock compaiiie'^ 
registered in India was 1,366 with a 
paid up capital of 36. 2 crores which m 

gold would not have done .so but for the alhitv- 
inent of an inimcdiate profit which was pres.sed 
their notice persi.stcntly.”— -India in 1932-33. 
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1928-29 rose to 5,795 with a paid up capital 
of 269.11 crores. (i) The progress of 
joint stock business can be more easily 
seen from the net capital invested 
annually in joint stock companies since 
1910-11. (2) 

Rs. (Crores). 


1910-11 

2.6 

1911-12 

5.3 

1912-13 

2.7 

1913-14 

4.5 

1914-15 

4.2 

1915-16 

4.3 

1916-17 

5.9 

1917-18 

8.2 

1918-19 

7-5 

1919-20 

10.6 

1920-21 

41.2 

1921-22 

66.1 

1922-23 

29.2 

1923-24 

5.5 

1924-25 

10.2 

192r).26 

1.4 

1926-27 

.05 

1927-28 

.5 

1928-29 

2.9 


It will strike one that though indi- 
genous capital has been forthcoming 
for the promotion of Indian industries 
the annual addition might have been 
much more than it actually has been. 

The explanation for this slow growth 
in the investment of Indian capital is 
lack of confidence on the part of 
Indian investors in Indian management 
as Indians are yet new to such business. 

Growth of Banking Capital. 

Another criterion of economic progress 
is the development of banking. It is well 
known that before the development 
of banking in India by European en- 
terprise, the surplus wealth was mostly 
hoarded. It is true that there were 
in the past, as there are now, indigenous 
bankers but the volume of their busi- 
ness was extremely small and they 
hardly attracted the deposits of private 
individuals. Modern joint stock banks 
are the custodian of the savings of the 
community and their deposit business 
reflects the progress of bank capital of 
the country. The following table shows 
the growth of bank deposits in India 
between 1900 and 1928. 


Imperial Bank of 

Exchange banks 

Joint stock 

(Crores of Rupeei 


India Deposits 

Deposits 

banks 

Total 


(private). 

(in India) 

Deposits. 

of all banks. 

1900 

13 

11 

8 

32 

1905 

22 

17 

12 

51 

1910 

32 

25 

26 

83 

1915 

39 

33 

19 

91 

1920 

78 

75 

73 

226 

1925 

78 

71 

58 

207 

1928 

71 

71 

66 

208 


(1) Statistical Abstract of British India 
1919-20 to 1928-29 page 025. 


(2) Report of the Central Banking Ivnquiry 
Committee page 30. 
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It will be seen that the banking capital 
of commercial banks increased from 32 
crores to 208 crores during this period. 

The joint stock banks which had in 
1900 only 8 crores of deposits obtained 66 
crores in 1928. 

Deposits in Co-operative Banks. 

In addition to the commercial banks a 
large number of other types of banks have 
developed in the country which are en- 
gaged in the financing of agriculture. It 
was during the administration of Lord 
Curzon in 1904 that Co-operative Credit 
Societies were first established in India. 
The deposits with the co-operative cen- 
tral banks and banking unions on the 30th 
June 1930 were Rs.lSH crores. In addi- 
tion to these socities there are in many 
provinces loan offices or banking institu- 
tions to supply capital to agriculturists, 
zaminders and middle class people. 

Post Office Savings Bank Deposits. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is the 
most far reaching agency created for the 
promotion of thrift. Its main object is to 
inculcate the habit of tlirift among the 
working classes and the middle and lower 
sections of the community. The majority 
of the depositors, however, belong to the 
professional middle classes. The labourer, 
the peasant and the artisan have yet to 
be drawn to the portals of the Post Office 


Savings Banks in increasing numbers. 
In the beginning of the century the total 
amount of deposits in Post Office Savings 
Banks was 15 crores, but in recent years 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the amount as will be evident from the 
following table. 

(In lakhs 
of Rupees) 
Outstand- 





Net 

itigs at the 



With- 

Depo- 

end of the 


Receipts. 

drawals. 

sits. 

year. 

1925-26 

19,79 

18,20 

1,59 

27,23 

1926-27 

21,17 

18,89 

2,28 

29,51 

1927-28 

24,00 

20,84 

0,16 

32,67 

1928-29 

26,22 

24,40 

1,82 

34,49 

1929-30 

27,28 

24,64 

2,64 

37,13 


Postal Cash Certificates. 

In addition to deposits in the Savings 
Banks, Oovernment are encouraging tbo 

investment of the savings of the middle 

% 

classes in Postal Cash Certificates. The 
increase in the volume of Postal Cash 
Certificates will be evident from the 
following table. 


( Crores of rupees ) 


1925-26 

20.97 

1926-27 

26.68 

1927-28 

30.70 

1928-29 

32.30 

1929-30 

35.00 


( to be contInueJ. ) 
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In the progressive schools of the 
future discipline must be the necessary 
product of the child’s needs in an orga- 
nised society. The social environment 
provided in the school should present 

thousand and one instructive oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with 
the world outside the school walls. 

Life alone teaches life. We do not bring 
up children but they bring themselves up 
at their own rate and according to the 
laws of their growth. Our chief function 
as teachers of the Modern Student, should, 
therefore, be to create the environment in 
which they are enabled to grow up. 

(F) The creation of a world- mi tided- 
ness ' ’. 

The world of to-day is a new world 
in the sense that R is an integrating 
world— a world in which the component 
parts are being daily woven into one so- 
cial whole. The “new” teaching demands 
that the progressive teacher should deve- 
lop in his pupil a sort of “world-mind- 
edness”, a social sympathy, a feeling of 
relationship to others and a sense of 
world citizenship. President Wilson told 
a Committee at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence that “he looked forward to the time 
when men would be as ashamed of being 
iitsloyal to hamanittj as they were now 
of being disloyal to their country”. Each 
of the different schooi-subjects has its 
world aspect and each points to the unity 
of the human family and the unity of 
civilisation. ”No one will gainsay that 
tliere is already a quickened conscious- 
ness a sense of something insecure, insu- 


fficient in our conceptions, when consider- 
ed apart from the contributions of other 
races among the leading nations of to- 
day. There is the need for a world 
philosophy of life (’’Weltanschaung”, as 
the Germans call it) a new conception 
of the individual in a democratic State — 
‘a groping after new values —a feeling 
that each regional and historical civili- 
sation is by itself unworthy of being 
the ideal civilisation for the world, 
because of its obvious limitations.”* 


* Kroni the writer’s unpublished thesis at the 
IvOndon University 1930, now' in the British mu- 
seum, Uomlon. 
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AN AVIATOR’S DREAM 

’ By AVIATOR BIREN ROY 


The aspiration of a modern student is 
to soar higher and higher. An aviator’s 
dream is to fly higher and faster. I am a 
student of modern aviation. In the year 
1909 when I saw the light of day, man 
was flying at a speed of about 45 miles an 
hour which is now the landing speed of an 
ordinary flying machine. A comparative 
study of the progress achieved during the 
course of a quarter of a century will show 
what rapid strides aviation is making in 
speed. Each year is bringing us to a 
state of such a striking development as 
could only have been dreamt of in tlie 
year that had gone by. From this I shall 
deduce some conclusions which may 
seem to you wild and fantastic;but never- 
theless I have such an undaunted faith 
in modern science and its technical skill 
that I may be permitted to say tliat what 
I am going to forecast would come to be 
true not at a very distant date but within 
the next few years, say ten years. 

You have probably heard of the Schnei- 
der Trophy Contest wliicli was for speed 
flying over a triangular course. The re- 
sult of this was generally taken as the 
criterion of the speed of reliable aircrafts. 
In 1913 Monsieur Prevost of France flew 
at a speed of 45 miles per hour and won 
the Schneider Cup. Ten years later Lt, 
Rittenhouse of U.S.A. flew at a speed of 
over 177 miles per hour wliich was about 
4 times the speed attained by Monsieur 
Prevost. Eight years later in 1931 FI. Lt. 


Boothman ( England ) attained in this 
contest a speed of more tlian 340 miles an 
hour which was nearly double of that of 
the previous record. Only two years 
after this Lt. Agello ( Italy ) broke the 
world’s record by flying at an amazing 
speed of 425 miles an lioiir. Although 
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the rate of increase of speed has not betui 
maintained still the improvements in the 
machine, the engine control etc., brought 
about by high speed flying are of tremen- 
dous value in the devolpment of one 
aspect of aviation. It may be confiden- 
tly expected from these that by 1940 th ^ 
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speed aces of the world would not be 
satisfied with anything less than 650 
miles an hour in “ordinary atmosphere’ 
— a phrase which I have to use in con- 
tradistinction to the higher regions of 
rarified air which is termed ‘stratosp- 
here.’ Monsieur Bleriot of France, one 
of the pioneers of aviation, has already 
declared a very large sum with a 
gold cup to bo given as a prize to 
the first aviator who would be able 


stratospliere the student of modern 
aviation may reasonably expect a type 
of macliine tliat will fly in the region 
of rarified air in which resistance is 
very much lower and with all the 
powers of gasolene combustion available 
propel itself with a rapidity, amazing 
to human conception at the present 
moment. Prof. Piccard, the famous 
Dutch scientist, his co-worker Mr. 
Cousins Frau Piccard and the Soviet 
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to attain a speed of 1000 kilometres 
or 625 miles per hoar, it is hoped in 
‘aviation circle’ that the prize will not 
only not go by default but would be 
won very soon. 

Computing the figures of speed atta- 
ined in ‘ordinary atmosphere’ with the 
data already available, of the scientists’ 
flights into the higher atmosphere or 


Stratosphere Balloonists reached heights 
exceeding twelve miles in Balloons carry- 
ing hermetically sealed gondolas. In 
tlie meantime hermetically sealed aero- 
planes suitable for t lights in the rari- 
fied region ( stratosphere ) as well as 
rocket planes are reported from Germany 
and France. In one particular case 
experimentations on these lines were 
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stated to have been not only success- 
ful but hopeful of safer and speedier 
flying. About the rocket planes not 
much is heard of just at present, but 
Prof. Goddard is still busy at it. 
There are other experimenters in Ger- 
many who are working at it but mostly 
with a view to sending sealed mail- 
packets and not carrying passengers. 

Now if we try to exercise our imagina- 
tion just a little about the probable 
line of future development of aviation 
we can visualise a time when a 
machine, hermetically sealed with 
arrangements for resisting the pressure 
from inside as well as for keeping 
living beings warm inside and supplied 
with Oxygen, ( as used in Gondola- 
Balloons of prof. Piccard for stratosp- 
here experiments ) will be made to 
climb to a height of about 20 or 25 
miles up. If the speed of such a machine 
be taken to such a low figure, say 
about 300 miles an hour in ordinary 
atmosphere it would travel at a speed 
of nearly 1000 miles an hour at a 
height of about 15 or 20 miles up in 


ratified region. If such a machine can 
hence be equipped with gasolene, oxy- 
gen etc., to continue flight for only 
about 5 hours it will be possible to 
bridge practically any vast expanse of 
water, say the Atlantic or the Pacific 
or any uninhabited region like Sahara 
or the Gobi, Siberia or the frozen circles 
of the Arctic or the Antarctic. To this 
amazing speed and height climbing 
factors if we add another marvel of 
modern science, viz. the 'autopilot* it 
will then be possible even to direct 
these speeding monsters through invisible 
and limitless space carrying living loads 
by means of press-buttons from one 
hemisphere to the other, with the utmost 
precision and security. It is a dream 
which I dream— not too wild or fantastic 
but within the probable limits of hu- 
man invention. And I assure you, it 
would come true in the very near 
future just as man’s dream of ^flying 
like a bird has come true literally with 
the ( Vv.ry near ) perfection of soar- 
flying or gliding with engineless planes- 
an aspect of aviation which I may 
deal with in a later issue. 


MESSAGE 

R. SANDERSON, Esg., M.A., i.E.s., 

Director of Public Imlructioii, Puujah. 

“I wish The Modem Student all success during the coming year in so far 
as it leads our students to read for pleasure and interest that will fill a deplorable 
gap in our educational system.” 



IS INDIA GETTING POORER ? 

By B. R. SEN, l.c.s. 

HI 


Foreign Trade. 

The magnitude of the foreign 
trade of a country is an important 
index of its economic prosperity. The 
growth and development of India’s 
foreign trade in the latter part of the 
British rule in India have been pheno- 
menal. There has been a great expan- 
sion of the market for India’s surplus 
products throughout the world. It is 
no longer true that India mainly exports 
to the world’s market her primary products 
and raw materials. On the contrary, 
the exports of such finished products 
as jute manufactures, pig iron, tanned 
hides and skins and cotton manufactures 
are of growing importance. The follo- 
wing table shows the growth of India’s 
foreign trade. 

( In lakhs of rupees ). 

Quinquennial linpor 

average. 

1893-1900 to 1903-04 84,68 

1904-05 to 1908-09 1,19,85 

1909-10 to 1913-14 1,51,97 

1914-15 to 191?-19 1,59,25 

1917-20 to 1923-24 2,67,05 

1924-25 to 1928-29 2,51,02 

1928-29 2,63,40 


It will be evident form the above 
table, that the total value of India’s 
foreign trade in merchandise increased 
from 209.60 crores of rupees to 602.5 
crores in the course of a little over a quar- 
ter of a century, (i) It further discloses 
the fact that in the course of 28 years 
India imported gold of the value of 593.67 
crores by selling her merchandise abroad, 
and this is certainly not an indication 
of the fact that India is becoming 
poorer under British rule. (2) 

Some principal articles of India’s 
export trade. 

An examination of certain items of 
India’s export trade which have been 
the source of increased wealth to the 

Net import 
of gold. 

6,18 
9,35 
28,15 
7,88 
20,99 
33,.50 
21,20 


Exports. 

Treasure 
not import. 

1,24,92 

11,65 

1,65.44 

9,90 

2,24,23 

8,32 

2,25,83 

7,30 

3,06,38 

13,27 

3,.53,51 

4,14 

3,09,15 

6,35 


(1) In 1931-32, the total value of Indiii’s foreign 
trade shrank to 291.2 crores reflecting the ccono- 
mic depression which had overtaken the country. 


(2) "The net exports of gold during the year 
were v.ilued at Rs. o5i crores as against Rs.S.S 
crores in 1031-12. The figure is the highest on re- 
cord. Since 19’0-2I India has imported 49.7 milli- 
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country will be instructive 

( In lakhs of rupees ). 



1900-1 

1928-29 

Raw cotton 

10,27 

66,41 

” Jute 

12,36 

32,34 

Jute Manufactures 

7,86 

56,90 

Tea 

9,55 

26,60 

Linseed "I 

3,30 

Ground nut > 

9,01 

19,36 

Rape and Mustard J 
Hides and Skins- 

1,66 

(a) Tanned 

4,35 

9,30 

(b) Raw 

6,90 

9,55 

Lac 

1,20 

8,64 

Rice 

13,20 

26,45 

Wheat 

3 

1,78 


on ounces of gold, whereas during the same period 
the amount of gold exportetl was 21.8 million oun- 
ces only, of which about 164 million ounces have 
been exportetl in the last two years; that is to say 
since 1920-21 the amount of gold exported by 
India is approximately 44 per cent of the imports 
during the same period. If, therefore, allowance 
is made for the eiiorinons imports of gobl prior to 
1920-21 it will be seen that in spite of the high 
premium available since Great Britain went off 
the gold standard only a small fraction of India’s 
total gold holding has so far been realized. 
There has been considerable controversy as to whe- 
ther the gold exportc*! since Octbor 1931 has been 
mostly ‘di.stress’ gold, that is to s.ay, gold which 
had to be .sold by necessitous holders to meet cur- 
rent expenses or whether it lias been parted with 
as a business proposition to realize the profit from 
the prevailing premium. While it is probably true 
that a certain proportion of the gohl exported in 
recent months has come out becau.se holders 
had to realize their savings to meet current cx- 
pendilure owing to the very low' prices obtained 
for primary commoditie.s, it is equally certain that 
a large proportion, pojsibly the larger proportion 
has been sohl as a purely businc.ss proposition to 
realize the premium. It is well-known that bulli- 
on dealers all over the country have been very ac- 
tive in collecting gold for sale to the exjiort mar- 
ket, and in some districts .special purchasing agen- 
cies were opened by exporters. It is reasonable 
to infer that many holders wdio parted with their 


In the course of a quarter of a century 
the value of the export of raw cotton has 
increased six times, that of raw jute 
three times and jute manufactures more 
than seven times. Tea, rice, hides and 
skins have more than doubled. It is 
this increased wealth which has enabled 
the peasants of India to buy manufactu- 
red goods and thus bettor their standard 
of living. 

Finance and Banking : Growth of 
Joint Stock Companies and investment 
of capital. 

The phenomenal change which the 
financial and banking systems of tho 
country have undergone during the last 
few decades is another unmistakable^ 
index of the increased economic 
prosperity of the country. With the 
development of large scale industries 
and large scale commercial enterprises 
tlie financial basis of business had to l)e 
profoundly changed. As lon'fe as 
individuals depended upon their private 
capital for business enterprise the size 
of business could not be large. The 
growtli of joint stock business suppli(‘^l 
the deficiency of capital for large scale 
industrial and commercial enterprises. 
One great acliievement of the modern 
joint stock system is that it has boon 
able to attract the capital of tlie small 
investors who were hitherto largi'Iy 
hoarding their savings. In 1900-1 the 
total number of joint stock compani<^ 
registered in India was 1,366 with a 
paid up capital of 36. 2 crores which in 

gobl wouM not have (lone .so blit for the alhne- 
inent of an immediate profit which was presse»l '>n 
their notice persistently.”— India in 1932-33. 
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1928-29 rose to 5,795 with a paid up capital 
of 269.11 crorea. (i) The progress of 
joint stock business can be more easily 
seen from the net capital invested 
annually in joint stock companies since 
1910-11. (2) 

Rs. (Crores). 


1910-11 

2.6 

1911-12 

5.3 

1912-13 

2.7 

1913-14 

4.5 

1914-15 

4.2 

1915-16 

4.3 

1916-17 

5.9 

1917-18 

8.2 

1918-19 

7-5 

1919-20 

10.6 

1920-21 

41.2 

1921-22 

66.1 

1922-23 

29.2 

1923-24 

5.5 

1924-25 

10.2 

1925-26 

1.4 

1926-27 

.05 

1927-28 

.5 

1928-29 

2.9 


It will strike one that though indi- 
genous capital has been forthcoming 
for the promotion of Indian industries 
the annual addition might have been 
much more than it actually has been. 

The explanation for this slow growth 
in the investment of Indian capital is 
lack of confidence on the part of 
Indian investors in Indian management 
as Indians are yet new to such business. 

Growth of Banking Capital. 

Another criterion of economic progress 
is the development of banking. It is well 
known that before the development 
of banking in India by European en- 
terprise, the surplus wealth was mostly 
hoarded. It is true that there were 
in the past, as there are now, indigenous 
bankers but the volume of their busi- 
ness was extremely small and they 
hardly attracted the deposits of private 
individuals. Modern joint stock banks 
are the custodian of the savings of the 
community and tlieir deposit business 
reflects the progress of bank capital of 
the country. The following table shows 
the growth of bank deposits in India 
between 1900 and 1928. 


Imperial Bank of 

Exchange bank.s 

.Joint stock 

(Crores of Rupees) 


India Depo.sits 

Deposits 

banks 

Total 


(private). 

(in India) 

Deposits. 

of all banks. 

1900 

13 

11 

8 

32 

1905 

22 

17 

12 

51 

1910 

32 

25 

26 

83 

1915 

39 

33 

19 

91 

1920 

78 

75 

73 

226 

1925 

78 

71 

58 

207 

1928 

71 

71 

66 

208 


(1) SUlistical Abstract of British India 
1919-20 to 1928-20 page 025. 


(2) Report of the Central Banking Kiupnry 
Committee page 30. 
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It will be seen that the banking capital 
of commercial banks increased from 32 
crores to 208 crores during this period. 

The joint stock banks which had in 
1900 only 8 crores of deposits obtained 66 
crores in 1928. 

Deposits in Co-operative Banks. 

In addition to the commercial banks a 
largo number of other types of banks have 
developed in the country which are en- 
gaged in the financing of agriculture. It 
was during the administration of Lord 
Curzon in 1904 that Co-operative Credit 
Societies were first established in India. 
The deposits with the co-operative cen- 
tral banks and banking unions on the 30th 
June 1930 were Rs.lSj^ crores. In addi- 
tion to these socities there are in many 
provinces loan offices or banking institu- 
tions to supply capital to agriculturists, 
zaminders and middle class people. 

Post Office Savings Bank Deposits. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is the 
most far reaching agency created for the 
promotion of thrift. Its main object is to 
inculcate the habit of thrift among the 
working classes and the middle and lower 
sections of the community. The majority 
of the depositors, however, belong to the 
professional middle classes. The labourer, 
the peasant and the artisan have yet to 
be drawn to the portals of the Post Office 


Savings Banks in increasing numbers. 
In the beginning of the century the total 
amount of deposits in Post Office Savings 
Banks was 15 crores, but in recent years 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the amount as will be evident from the 
following table. 

(In lakhs 
of Rupees) 
Outstand- 





Net 

itigs at the 



With- 

Depo- 

end of the 


Receipts. 

drawals. 

.sits. 

year. 

1925-26 

19,79 

18,20 

1,59 

27,23 

1926-27 

21,17 

18,89 

2,28 

29,51 

1927-28 

24,00 

20,84 

0,16 

32,67 

1928-29 

26,22 

24,40 

1,82 

34,49 

1929-30 

27,28 

24,64 

2,64 

37,13 


Postal Cash Certificates. 

In addition to deposits in the Savings 
Banks, Government are encouraging the 
investment of the savings of the middle 
classes in Postal Cash Certificates. The 
increase in the volume of Postal Casli 
Certificates will be evident from the 
following table. 


( Crores of rupees ) 


192.5-26 

20.97 

1926-27 

26.68 

1927-28 

30.70 

1928-29 

32.30 

1929-30 

35.00 


( to be continued. ) 



HOW TALKING-PICTURES HELP 
EDUCATION 

By SHEIKH IPTEKHAR RASOOL 


Tlie educational talking-picture brings 
all the world into the classroom. Mechani- 
cal progress had provided the school with 
a powerful new instrument for overcom- 
ing the obstacles of time and space. 
The modern student can explore tlie seas, 
skies, and earth; penetrate ocean depths, 
or forests and jungles; visit far off lands 
fo become acquainted with other customs; 
scrutinize the animal and plant kingdoms, 
the inner-workings of the liuman mecha- 
nism, or observe the world’s social and 
economic progress. 

With this instrument education becom- 
es a vital pursuit full of enriching experi- 
ences. The teacher becomes a guide to 
the student whose mind and sprit have 
l)cen stimulated, and whose latent cur- 
iosity has been assured. 

Numerous tests and surveys of the 
clfect on students have been made. One 
of the first of these took place in England 
in 1930, and discovered that the motion 
picture aided perceptibly. A more recent 
one, conducted in America, showed that 
ike students learnt an average of 20 per 
<‘ent more on general subjects and an 
■I VO rage of 35 per cent more on smaller 
keld of fact-relationships specifically 
‘iealt with in the film. This substantiates 
'everal other extensive surveys made. 

For what subjects is the sound-film 
nseful? It seems to be adaptable to an 
-nfinte variety of topics. It is valuable in 


sociology the study of which demand 
wide and varied contacts with life. For 
psychology, the special behaviour of a 
vast array of types can bo presented for 
close study. In learning language the 
use of slow motion and the close up bring 
a true life reproduction of the voice of the 
native speaker, a valuable means of 
learning a foreign language. 

In science, it provides a demonstration 
which every student can see at the same 
time. For law classes it can portray the 
court-room scenes and cases involving 
complex human relations. In medicine 
it can demonstrate the surgical methods 
of specialists from all parts of the globe. 
For business courses it can show all 
types of business practices. 

In the fine arts, rich stage and musici- 
cal material can be shown by the most 
talemed interpreters. In the field of cur- 
rent affairs, it can reproduce reality, cla- 
rify such difficult problems as the tariff 
issues, or the agricultural problem. 

Visual education is not new. The 
classroom has long employed still pic- 
tures, graphs, maps, and the projection of 
this material by means of the glass or 
slide, and the opaque projector. But the 
introduction of sound and motion to pic- 
tures has brought teachers two steps 
nearer to a reproduction of reality, make- 
ing this a vitally interesting medium for 
instruction. 
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vSpcci;il Prize Rs. 25 


A Pelicon feeding Us young one 


Miss Ruth Whyte, California. 
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I'.xtra ))ri/e Kslielra Nalli Roy Uxtra jiri/.e T. N. ISaiK'rjt'o 

Rs. 2 Calcutta. Rs. 2 Cawiiiiorc. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

Rs 50 will he awarded for the best photographs on the snhjiH-t 
expressing ‘Affection’. This competition is for the subscribers of 77/c 
Moihn’ti Sfinlcnf only. Photographs should reach 77/e Mndcnt Shfih'nl on or 
before the 24t]i February 1935. The decision of the Editor or the Selection 
Board will be final. The name and subscriber number of the competitor 
should be enclosed along with each print. ( New subscribers may write 
the l^ostal Money Order Receipt number ) Accepted idiolograplis will be 
the property of T/tr Motlcrn No photograph may be entered for 

the competition which has previously been published elsewhere. Pbotograpliic 
prints sent in will not be returned to the owners unless accomp^’-^^bul by 
a stamped addressed envelope of appropriate size. 

New Competition Next Month. 




CAREERS FOR THE YOUTH 


WIRELESS 

N. A. L. SMITH 


Today it is already impossible to point 
to any other branch of a new invention 
which is likely to offer such widespread 
employment to the Indian youth in 
the years immediately ahead than the 
wireless. 

There are at present thousands of 
receiving sets in home use in India. Jn 
the near future it is sure to be more 
popular and the number might become 


treatment of disease, in directing ships 
to carry on in fog and in inter-planatory 
communication. In the next decade or 
so it may give birth to new wonders us 
marvellous as tele-vision. Tlie exploita- 
tion of tiie ether is only just beginnin^^ 
Huge undertakings reciuiring the work 
of thousands of trained young men will 
be launched by govern]]! ents and greul 
commerical companies. Therefore ilio 



Explaining wireless to the unemployed at the Central 
Hall, Birmingham 


a staggering figure. As radio sets become 
better and cheaper tlie demand for them 
is bound to grow. Marconi himself anti- 
cipates new uses of the wireless in the 


dift’erent careers opened to the ino(l‘ ni 
youth who is keen on wireless 
legion. 

There are plenty of opportunities^ for 
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intelligent youngsters in the radio indu- 
stry today. But it is very essential for 
any young man who wishes to make a 
successful progress in this branch to 
undergo a course of preliminary training. 
Unfortunately in India we do not have 
many reputable colleges for training 
youths and men in the wireless. In 
England there are several well-conducted 
institutions for this purpose. 

The young man who wislies to enter 
this profession, in the first place, must 
be keenly interested in matliematics and 
electricity. It is absolutely essential 
that he rmist have a course in tlie theory 
and practice of wireless at a technical 
college. Without this training it is 
practically useless for one to get into 
the industry, and even if he did, he 
would make no headway. The l)est age 
of entry is 16 or T7. In the western 
eountries, hoys at the ago of 16 or 17, 
who have liad a successful career in 
school or college, and who wisli to enter 
the radio service usually approach one of 
tlie big firms manufacturing wireless sets 
or components. Tliese firms send the 
successful candidates for a furtlier course 
of training in the works for about two 
years. 

In this country, we have neither firms 
tliat manufacture wireless sets or compo- 
nents nor industrialists who are prepared 
to send candidates to foreign countries 
for the necessary training. 

After a course of training in the works. 


the young man has to decide upon the 
branch of work that appeals to him 
most. He can eitlier become a research 
worker or a chemist engaged in the 
improvement of valves or in mass pro- 
duction. The selling side of the industry 
is also equally important. 

The financial prospects are excellent. 
But, there are no opportunities for wo- 
men in the radio industry at present. 
Whatever be tlie conditions in the future, 
both wireless manufacturing and selling 
are very definitely men’s jobs. 

Radio offers numerous professions to 
trained men. It is a field of tremendous 
and unlimited opportunities. Broad- 
casting, television, talkies, cathode ray, 
air traffic, and in shor<- the whole of the 
electrical industry are becoming vitally 
linked up with the radio science. Wire- 
less problems vary enormously in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, as for example 
the changes in the atmospheric condi- 
tions. Therefore the services of good 
radio engineers are already in demand 
in a multitude of directions. 

Educated youtlis of India also have 
equal opportunities in this profession as 
those of other countries. 

Students wlio are not able to go to 
foreign countries for a course of study 
in wireless, may he able to equip 
themselves by undergoing a course of 
training in any of the corrcspendence 
colleges for the purpose. 



THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT OF THE YEAR 

THE SILVER JUBILEE OF HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 

HEAD THE JUBILEE NUMBER 
of 

THE MODERN STUDENT 

with 
Sped (d 

Several attractive portraits of H. M. the King, from Boyhood to tlie present 
day and of H. M. tlie Queen — the Royal Family — Tlieir Excellencies tlie 
Viceroy and Governors — Vice'Chancellors and Eminent Educationists — Picture 
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Eight Special Jubilee Scholarships, and 20 Special prizes and medals 

for 

Essay Competitions to subscribers of THE MODERN STUDENT. 
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and Jubilee Special issues of April and May and it will be published on the 
1st of May. To avoid disappointment it is better to enrol yourself as a 
subscriber immediately. 
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IN COMMEMORATION 

OF 

The Silver Jubilee of The Glorious Reign Of 
His Majesty King George V 

Eight Special Scholarships and 20 valuable prizes will be awar ded to 
college and liigh school students for the following coinpotitions. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

Two Scholarships of Rs. 10 each per month for 6 months (one for girls) ; 

Two Scholarships of Rs. 5 each per month for 6 months ; 

A.nd 10 special prizes will be awarded for the best essays from college 
students on any one of the following subjects. 

Only one essay will be accepted from a student from Group A. 

A. IIow far the contact with Great Britain has influenced India 

(1) in her social and economic life ; 

Or 

(2) in her political awakening ; 

( )r 

(2) in her scientific progress. 

B. (For ladies only) 

How far the British administration has been helpful in the emancipation 
of Indian wojuanhood. 

ONLY SUBSCRIBERS OF THE MODERN STUDENT ARE ELIGIBLE 
FOR THE SCnOLARSHirS AND PRIZES. 

Essays should noUexceed 1500 words and should reach this olhce on or before 
the 10 April, 1935. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

Two Scholarships of Rs 10 each per month for (> months (one for girls) ; & 

Two Scholarships of Rs 5 each per month for 6 months ; 

And ten special prizes will bo aw^arded for the best compositions from 
high school students on the following subject. 

“Some outstanding events in India during the reign of His Majesty King 
George V." 

Compositions should not exceed 500 words. 

SPECIAL MEDALS FOR COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

2 Special medals will be awarded for the best pencil sketches of H. M. the 
King. 
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AYESHA-THE MOPLA GIRL 

By K. P. MATHAI 

II 


At any rate Abbas hoped that Rahman 
was going to put in his appearance. Ho 
sent instructions to his Inspectors to 
keep a look-out for the rebel and if 
possible to capture liim alive. But, he 
was against strengthening the garrison 
as it might frighten Rahman to attempt 
at rescue. The police were ordered to 
to keep their eyes and ears well open. 

He then gave out througli his secret 
agents that Ayesha would be handed 
over in exchange for Rahman. 

It was monsoon time and there was 
continuous rainfall. One day a little 
after midniglit the guard at the gate 
discerned in the rain the figure of a man 
within three yards of him. He liailed 
him and receiving the reply that it was 
Abdur Rahman, he escorted him inside. 
The Sub-Inspector was awakened and 
he opened the front door with great care. 
Without a word Rahman walked into 
the house. Once inside, he asked for 
the Officer in charge. The Sub-Inspector 
informed him that tlie Officer had just 
left but he would send a message at 
once to tell him to return. Rahman 
said nothing till tlio Sub-Inspector asked 
him if he had any friends outside who 
liad accompanied him to tlio house, 

“If one man is to give himself up 
tiiere is no need at all for liis friends 


to como“, ho replied. “I would like to 
see Ayesha” he added. 

“I can’t let her out without, the 
Officer’s i)crmision” replied the Sub- 
Inspector. “I am not asking to let her 
out, but I want only to see her.” “Just 
for five minutes then” agreed the Sub- 
Inspector and he took liim to the room 
where Ayesha was locked up with 
another guard outside the door. Ayeslia 
seemed afraid to look up as the man 
came towards her. “Ayesh” said 
Ralmuin in a gentle voice “I have come 
to set you free.” The woman turned 
her head and looked at him witli a worl(i 
of admiration in her eyes. “Why have 
you done this” she asked, but he made 
no reply. He merely looked at her with 
a surprise and turned on his heel. Ho 
was shown a little room at tlie other end 
and another guard was stationed near 
him. “You are afraid that J miglit he 
escaping” he asked the Sub-Inspector. 

Without a word tlio Sub-Inspector 
left the room and began to decide 
how he was to send the glad news to 
the headquarters. There was heavy 
rain and it was pitch dark. He had 
only ten men there. It was certainly 
unsafe to send a solitary policeman 
at night and even a pair would not 
make much of a show in an ambush. 
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So he reluctantly decided to send five 
men and ordered them to make as 
much haste there and back as possible. 

Wlien they had left, he barred and 
bolted the door and made liis rounds 
of the sentries. He waited anxiously 
for the return of his messengers. 
Ten minute*^' after they left, ho heard 
gun shots and coming out of the 
]ious(i be could see some men approach- 
ing the house on three sides tlirough the 
water. He also heard the sounds of 
some confusion on either side. As 
lie could not locate neither the place 
nor the parties — he became nervous 
and ordered his men to be on the 
guard. He asked one guard to watch 
Rahman and Ayesha. All the others 
were called to defend the house on 
either side. 

In that excited moment he cried 
out to the guard inside to put the 
hand cutTs on Rahman. As the rebel 
showed no resistenee, the guard placed 
his bayonet by his side and was about 
to put the hand cuffs, when suddenly 
he was overpowered and felled to the 
ground. 

Rahman jumped towards the door 
putting out the one light that was 
burning in the room. There was 
utter confusion inside the house. The 
Sub-Inspector was helpless as he could 
not imagine which way the rebel 
Would escape. His men were seen 
approaching on all sides of the house. 
In another second the guard inside 
called out in darkness that the rebel 
had escaped with Ayesha. The Sub- 


Inspector ruslied inside the house and 
lighted the lamp only to find that the 
back door of the house was opened. There 
was no trace whatever of the rebel. 
But Ayesha was still inside the room 
sitting frightened. 

He called the two men from 
outside to guard the room. He could 
not imagine which way Rahman would 
renew his attack on them. And he 
expected every moment reinforcements. 
Five minutes after absolute ([uiet 
prevailed over the whole area. Abbas 
with a contingent of police and military 
arrived at the house only to learn 
that Rahman had escaped. He could 
not understand why the rebel had not 
saved Ayesha although in the confusion, 
he had enough opportuniti(‘s to tak(‘ 
her away. The Inspector reported the 
fight with the rebels on either side 
of the house and Abbas was surprised 
to learn that there was no attack 
whatever on the messengers nor on 
the policemen stationed at the distant 
way. He could easily understand it 
to be a clever sliow of fighting by the 
rebels themselves to enable Rahman to 
escape with the girl. 

But, why did not he save the girl ? 
This was what Abbas could not under- 
stand. He went inside the house and 
learned all about the interview between 
Ayesha and Rahman. Examining the 
particular place where the rebel sat 
down, he found a piece of p.iper on 
the floor. It was a letter to Abbas. 
It ran as follows • — 

“Dear Syed Abbas, I came hereto 
save my Ayesha by surrendering my- 
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self. You made a very stupid mistake 
and so did I. This is not the woman I 
love. There are probably a hundred 
Ayeshas but the one you luive is not 
the one that matters to me. I am sorry, 
I caused you all the trouble for nothing* 
If it was the right one, then probably 
you could have secured me alive.” 

Rahman. 

Abbas was destined to he puzzled for 
several months. He kept her in prison 
for a month more and finding that it 
was useless to continue her imprison- 
ment any longer, he let her free and 
ordered a secret watch over lier move- 


ments. Tliis did not help him much, 
liis mission had completely failed. 
The rebellion having subsided by this 
time, the authorities tliought it better 
to proclaim a general pardon. 

Abbas left Malapuram and took charge 
of his work as Superintendent of Rolice 
in the city of Madras. A few months 
hence, an young Mopla called on him 
and revealed him to be Rahman, lie 
also introduced his wif(^ Ayeslui the 
girl who was arrested hy Al)has and 
explained why he did not rescue her 
from the garrison. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


YEAR HOOK OF EDUCATION. 1934 

Bij Lord EuHtiWv Pcrcij ( Evans Hros. 
35s.) 

The third issue of this Ynir 
Book marks it as an indespensable 
and well-esiablislied work. It is 
indeed, fitting that a work of such 
authority and compreliensiveness should 
be linked up with tlie new Institute 
of Education. An important section 
of this volume is on the pressing 
problem of secondary education. It 
emphasises tlie i/nportance of the ticw 
tecimiquo of broadcasting and of the 
film which must in lime lead cliildren 
and grown-ups away from the exclusive 
study of the printed page to the cultiva- 
ation of ear and eye. Tliis Ymr Book 


will he of immense use to ediieationists 
even in India. » 

REALISM IN THE DRAMA />’// 
Huijh Sifkcs /hirics ( (\iinl)ridg(‘ I Uni- 
versity Press. 4s. (id ). 

In this hook Mr. Davies has tried 
to find tin* meaning of realism i>\ 
analysing the drama fiom Creece t<> 
tin*, present day. Tin* anihor gives ii 
some inter(*sling points about aiicicil 
plays. He elaimsihat I he mythologiciil 
suhjccls of tin* nuijorily of Creel' 
plays must he regarded as historieei, 
since to the C re(‘k tiudiences for wlioie 
tlie plays wen^ written these myths wt‘i< 
as good as established facts, the onl; 
history tdiey had. The hook is writlee 
in a clear and exact style and tli' 
facts in it have been put together well. 
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THE HISTORY OF BLIDDHIST 
THOUGHT Ih/ Kitudnl. 2 Iioukis 
( Kegan Paul. ir)s. ) 

Dr. Tliomas in liis scliolarly study 
of tlie history of Buddhist thought 
traces tlie growtli of Buddhism from 
its inception as a simple agnostic sys- 
tem of quietism, combined with certain 
mystic pra(*tices ( yogi ) to its expansion 
into one of the most developed systcmis 
of Indian thought. The most interesting 
portions are tlie author’s speculations 
as to the reasons for the disappear- 
ance of Buddhism from tlu^ land of 
its foundcM*. TITis monumental work 
should find a place on the bookshelves 
of every orimital scholar and student 
of ndigion. 

MONAIKMIY Hi/ Sir ('hurlrs Hrlrir 
( Lyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. Gd ) 

This hook should prove a V(M'y 
valuahU' cont rihut ion to contempor- 
ary political llioughl. The author 
maintains that an hereditary monarchy 
pnwides an ehmient of i)ermanence 
in the life of a nation for which no 
siihstitiile can lx* found undi*r any 
other form of governnuMit, liis hook 


deals with the history of monarchy 
in various European countries and of 
China and Japan as well as England. 
He has something interesting and 
valuable to say in each instance. 

SCI E.MTIFIC RESEARCH AND 
SOCtlAL NEEDS Bf/ JuUcn Huxlru 
( Watts. 7s. Gd ) 

Professor Huxley believes that wo 
have still a long way to travel before 
the practice of the world is raised to 
the lev(d which science at the present 
time indii*ales. We are still in mortal 
fear of making reasoned judgment the 
basis of action in matters now determined 
by [)r(‘judiced opinion ; we arc* still 
suspicious of statistics ; we still distrust 
the experts. Research organised from 
the consumption end dircxTed towards 
t'le needs of the individual citizen as 
an individual and as a citizen has 
hardly Ix'gun attd is imperative. Profe- 
s.-or Iluxcly pressi's for a proper 
realization of tlie fact that science is 
not ihe disembodied kind of activity 
that some i)eople imagine it is, but a 
social force which is intimately linked 
up with human history and human 
destiny 


HOW TO SECURE THE JUBILEE SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES ? 
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OUR BIGGEST PROBLEM 


Our biggest problem in India to-day 
is tlie problem of leadership. The leaders 
of to-morrow are to come out from our 
schools and colleges. Therefore tlie edu- 
cation that we are to impart to our 
students should be such as to make 
them real leaders capable of contributing 
their share to the progress of our mother- 
land. 

To train them to leadership, we must 
first know what kind of leaders we want. 
Do we want leaders of the dictator type 
who will tell us not only what to do 
but what to think, and how to feel and 
what to believe ? Or do we want leaders 
of the other type whose wisdom and 
courage convince our judgment and win 
our allegiance. Aristotle taught that 
the kind of education given by the 
school depend upon what kind of state 
it was desired to build, Now Nussia, 
Germany and Italy differ from each 
other in many important ways, but 
they all lay great stress on the aulhority 
of the state to decide the kind of edu- 
cation that is to be imparted to their 
students. 

It is the early training tliat we impart 
to our students that will determine their 
attitude in future life. If they are tauglit 
to trust each other, they are bound to 
develop the habit of co-operating freely 
in common tasks. On the other hand 
leaving them to inherit a legacy of indis- 
cipline, during school days, will result in 
their growing up as undesirable citizens. 


The most important thing that a boy 
or girl should learn in school is to bu 
quite fearless in the search for truth and 
understanding. They must learn from 
early life that prejudice and shoddy thin- 
king are unworthy of citizens of an.\ 
country. The full significance of tlu‘ 
word “tolerance” lias to be taught 
in school. Without tolerance there can 
be no real freedom. Boys and girls should 
learn respect for other peojile’s opinioiu-, 
if they are sincerly held and reasonably 
expressed. They must even he willing 
to allow the expression of views with 
which they do not agree. They mU'; 
find at school some common purpn-c 
that is big enough to make personal 
success or promotion less impoitan: 
than the life and freedom of the gitiup 
to which they belong. In tliis country mi 
diverse castes, creeds and cominunili'' 
our students must be taught to look h* - 
yond their own group to the nation aii-l 
beyond the nation to the comnuui- 
wealth of mankind. 

We are a nation who seem t<> hu 
satisfied with our past glories. The insl 
has been lost, and there is not enongli 
real enthusiasm to huiid up a glorimis 
future. It is absurd to ignore the les mhs 
of experience. We can’t wait to travid 
by train until we have invented a rail- 
way engine for ourselves. We h‘vr 
inherited from the great men and wod cm 
of the past a heritage of thought and rt 
and experience which includes m ^y 
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'hings of lasting value. We must not 
lie rely accept and hand on our heritage, 
it, has to be improved. The society or 
iKition tliat has lost the power to create 
will wither at the roots and die. We 
iiuisfc always make room for new things. 

This means that we must teach our 
students to examine the past and present, 
to examine everytliing for themselves, 
so far as it is possible. Students liave 
to trust the teachers for many things at 
lirst. 

The future citizen and leader lias to 
imbibe a passionate love for trutli. It 
is the. first thing that is to be taught at 
schools and at home. In every walk of 


life, in every sphere of activity, 
bo it communal or national, lasting 
success can be achieved only by truth. 
How sad it is that in many cases parents 
and guardians tlioinselves induce child- 
ren to be dishonest. It is a national 
calamity. A progressive corporate life 
is not possible unless individuals trust 
one another. How could we trust 
another until we know him to be honest ? 
Therefore, if we expect our students 
to become useful citizens capable of 
achieving our national freedom, then 
they have to develop at an early 
age the two great virtues of tolerance 
and truth. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS SERVICE 


International Student Croups Meet 
in Paris To Discuss Plans for Annual 
Spring Reunion 

Representatives from tlie seven 
large.^l jnt(‘rnat ioruil student organiz- 
ations met at the International Institute 
nt* Intellectual Co-operation in Paris 
late in November to discuss plans for 
the annual spring meeting of tlie 
Committee. “Unem])loymeni among 
Ibiiversity Youth”, the subject chosen 
for this regular reunion, wliich lakes 
place at the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat in Geneva on April 10, 1 1, was 
discussed in a preliminary way, and 
each association undertook to give its 
'Special attention to the problem in Hie 


intervening months. Tlie following 
organizations were represented : 
International Federation of University 
Women, World’s Student Christian 
Federation, International Student Ser- 
vice, International Federation of Uni- 
versity League of Nations Societies, 
Pax Romana, World Union of Jewish 
Students, International Confederaton of 
Students (C.I.E.). 

It was decided that each organization 
should present a report relating to tlie 
aspect of the problem wliicb is of special 
interest to it, while bearing in mind the 
work aln*ady undertaken in tliis field 
by all the organizations of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Students (B.I.E.) 
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will study the question of the ranking 
of young graduates in private and public 
enterprises, and tlie prosj)e(;ts for perma- 
nent co-operation between student 
associations and these enterprises. 
International Student Service, wliose 
former general secretory, Dr. Walter 
Kotschnig, has studied the problem of 
the overcrowding of llie universities and 
the liberal professions for several years 
will present the reults of this study at 
the Co?nmittee’s next meeting. These 
findings are soon to l)e published. 'Phe 
International Federation of University 
Women will devote its attention to a 
study of the growing tendency in a 
number of countri(\s, tlirough various 
restrictive ordinances, to ol)struct and 
prevent women from undertakiiig earu'crs 
for which they are (pialified. The 
World’s Student Christian Fed(*ration 
will seek to define tlu^ lielp which 
students are in a i)osition to give to 
young unemployed people who suffer 
from moral as well as material hardships. 
The International Federation of Univer- 
sity League of Nations Societi(\s will 
present a general picture in its n'port of 
unemployment among yf)ung ])eo])le, 
with special emphasis on tin* social and 
international implications. Fax Romana 
will study the prospects f{>r the setting 
up of an international employment 
bureau for young graduates in overseas 
countries. Finally, the World Union of 
Jewish Students will summarize in its 
report the results of its action carried on 
in favour of professional re-education 
and re-orientation towards careers whicli 
are less crowded. 


Expel Twenty-one Anti-Fascist 
Students in New York ; College 
Paper Cites Other Threats to 
Academic Freedom 

Severe disciplinary action against 
students has been taken by the authori 
ties at the City Ckdlege of New York a 
a result of unfriendly demonstration'^ 
carried on during the visit of a group of 
300 fascist students from Italy in 
Septemlx'r. Twenty-one students ha\i‘ 
been expidled, four have been suspended 
and twelve others have been paroled. 
TIuMuisdemeanors wilh wlncli Ihe stu- 
dents ariM" barged are plac(‘d und(*r live 
headings : (1) Prept*rat ion and distri- 

bution of l(‘aflets of an inllammatory 
and d(M*ogalory nature on tlie campii ^ : 
(2) Formation of a piek(‘t line around 
the entrance to the assamhly hall on tlie 
day on vvhi -h the Italian visitors vvcmu' 
being rectdved ; (3) Misironduel dufin^' 
the reception in the assimbly hall, iiv. ln- 
ding Itissing and booing during tne 
speech of the ])resident and loud, imi'.v 
demonstrations wlu*n a radical stiidi'iii 
mounted Ihe s])eaker’s platform aiid 
ath*in])ted to speak agiinst tin' wide-.v 
of tlie professor in eliargc' ; ( 4 ) 
diuding mass meetings near Ihe uni- 
versity on sev(‘ral days following tin' 
reception ; (fi) Ihckcding tlie hoin(‘ <>1 
tlie college president with inllammainry 
and insulting placards and signs. Wlmii 
the matter first came up for invent t- 
gation, the students involved in 'in* 
demonstrations I’ofiised to submit tn 
private questioning and demanded a p d)- 

lie hearing at which all deinonstra’ ns 
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would be tried as a body, not as indivi- 
fl'ials. 'Phis request the authorit'es 
declined to follow, and fourteen students 
were suspended soon after for “insubor- 
dination”. 

College Enrolments Rise in United 
States ; Result of Federal Relief 
Scheme for Students 

An average increase of 10 per cent in 
enrolments at universities and colleges 
in the United Stales has bec'ii re])orled 
hy the National Student Federation of 
America. 'Pln^ jump in figures is traced 
directly lo the federal aid scheme for 
college stiid(Mits provided hy the Federal 
I'anergency Relief Administration. I^y 
its terms, $l)b-'>0bid00 luis been set aside 
t\V the federal authorities to ])rovidt‘ 
l()h,(ti)d siudents with an av(‘rag(‘ of $15 
i) month each for pari -time w’ork carried 
oil during the college yiMi*. This reqn-e- 
‘'(Miis an increase over the system inau- 
giir.ited in tin* previous spiring, which 
Ml ide provision for assist mce to soim‘ 
?.),i)i)0 students. The new h(*lp, it is 
(‘-ti mated, will have reached about 12 per 
cent of all student^ now registered 
I hroughou* the count ry. 

Accoi-ding to the FKRA regulations, 
'Indents must be engaged in “soi-.ially 
desirable work" and “in as much as the 
principal objective of using relief funds 
lor stud(*nt aid is to increase the number 
of young men and women going to col- 
i^'ge, funds allotted shall not be used to 
replace college funds heretofore available 
for student aid.” At least 50 i)er cent of 
the appropriations must be earned by 
>^tudents who were not enrolled a year 


ago ; each college has divided funds pro- 
portionately between men and women 
students. In allotting positions, the 
factors considered have been financial 
need, scholastic record and priority of 
application. The list of jobs filled so far 
include such diverse occupations as 
checking traffic and parking violations, 
repairing furniture, looking after childern 
testing wat('r and milk, tree, surgery, 
building of campus improvements, re- 
searcli, library, stenographic and clerical 
work. 

British Party Politics Are Discussed 
At Recent Oxford Week-end 
Conference. 

A week-end conference was held at 
the end of November bytbel.S.S. com- 
mittee in Oxford to discuss “Party 
Polities in Great Britain”, in which 
holders of all political beliefs took part. 

TIu' first half of the conference was 
dt'voled to review and discussion of 
recent tlevelopments of party politics in 
(freat Britain, (xermany and the United 
Stales. Tlie National Government was 
ronsidered as necessary in a time of 
crisis, wlien party politics ( although 
desirable during more stable periods ) 
must be given up as a luxury. The sin- 
gle-parly system bad been establislied 
successfully in Germany, it was claimed, 
l)(‘C*ause tin* Nazis bad been able to 
affirm that they stood for both revolu- 
tion and patriotism. In America, it was 
contended, the great parties are openly 
and unashamedly parties of interest, 
the division being based on no funda- 
mental distinction between their ideo- 
logies. 
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INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE I A 


Bii SMARJIT KCMAR OANOUIA, ■ 

^2 lit/ yrtir yirfs, As/tti/osli Collc(H\ Ctilrufld, 


The joint select cominitteo has come 
out with its report in two volumes, and 
“Tlie Modern Student" comes out with 
a picture sliowin^^ wliat it means to 
iTidia. 



Tlie reforms as outlined in tlie J.P.C. 
lleport will introduce a substantial 
amount of responsibility in the Govern- 
ment of India. The report proposes to 
extend the franchise to a great extent, 
and the Government in the provinces 
will, if the proposals are carried out in 


their present form, lie to a great extent 
in the hands of responsible ministers. 
There is thus a great advance in the way 
of self-government. 

But the reforms give rise to some 
great ditTiculties with regard to their 
being carried out. I’he vast mass of 
illiterate men in India present tli(‘ 
greatest obstacle on the way. An educa- 
ted electorate, a well-manag(»d parly- 
system, and a good number of im]>artiiil 
workers for tlu^ country.-- these are llic 
conditions of a res])onsible gov(M'nmenl. 
All these arc* lacking in India. 

The greatest diiTiculty on our way to 
reforms as out-lined in the report is, 
however, the communal U*nsion going 
on in the country. (inl(*ss tlu^ Iliudii'' 
and Mohamedans give up this |)cti\ 
tangle, there can b(^ tio refortns, bn 
unity is the basis of all reforms. 

There is still another ([uestion- lhai ol 
the Native Princes, fudia cannot g'l 
a federal government unless the i)riiu(‘^ 
consent to it. A federal government is 
however, the only way out of the vast 
complications arising out of India’s 
special circumstances —her size, ])rovin- 
cial jealousies, etc. 

The Reforms, then, cannot be intro- 
duced unless there is a solution of id I 
these problems. The aggravation of tii<‘ 
communal tension already takes away 
the hopes of any reform, and tl'^' 
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iiidifferonce of tlie Princes is also causing situation assails tlu> sky, and every 

dismay. A cry for help out of this Indian should do his best to help. 



U.\M Kim \k 
XI St'icucc, S. !M. 
Chfuuhiusi, who lias won 
a pii/c ill the Alh Coiii- 

pctitioll nf ljust lllullth. 


Acm\Tv\ Ki;.m.\u RxKsmr 
Matriculation Clas.s, M. C. 
I‘. Institute, Hai;l)a/ar, 
who had won a pri/.o in 
the AH. Coinpelilion. 


HiKh\ MiTk n. \. C'hi.s.';. 
HrisidiMicy Colleiic Calcutta 
who has won a ])i i/.c in the 
the last AH. C'anpetition. 


Bn KANTI KANJAN BAN KIM I, 

FonrUt Yrnr Chi.ss, KrishiKnjdr Colh'fic, Krishiiumir, BcundL 


In I ho striij^glo for luil ion-building 
in Iniliti, tho inastor minds of tho 
llrilish Parliament and tlie most 
iiniuoindiood Indian loaders liavo put 
lludr head'^ togollior and tlu' fruits of 
lltoro joint deliberation have boon 
(Mubodied in 'tlie proposals for running 
the British Indian Federation. But as 
ill liiek would have it, het<M-ogonous 
elements are at work, and the mighty 
^trueture of the Federation may either 
erumble into dust or may stand as a 
gigantic rock, steep, slippery atid inacce- 


ssible. Why ? When the richly attired 
Indian potentalt*s stand aloof and are 
not inelini'd to enter into partnership 
with the Federation ; when the Hindu 
and the Moslem areal daggers drawn 
with each other and freely excliange 
blows to have tlieir passions roused to 
theliigbesl pitcli ; bow can the solitary 
pioni'or wln^ has to slioulder the ueavy 

responsihilily of working the lieforins to 

fruition escape the bondage of tin- 
dragon of comunal feuds and the other 
attendant embarrassments that continu- 
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ously tend to pull him down from the 
high elevation already attained by him 
by the mere courage of his convictions ? 
At present, the tie that binds the 
progressive party with the communa- 
lists only entraps both of tluMii and 
they are bound to sink into the sea 
of shame and eternal damnation. But, 
if in future, the vanguard of India’s 
salvation, the potential armies of 
Hindus and Moslems as well as the 
Rajas, Maharajas and Nawabs of India 
be indissolubly linked together by the 
golden bond of mutual trust, unity, 
and brotherhood, we shall reap a rich 
harvest of national regeneration. 

It is with this solemn belief in the 


justice of the British Government, 
that the mighty hero of Reforms has 
completed the second stage of his 
arduous journey up the perilous path 
of building up the Indian Federation 
and sends forth a very touching appeal 
for HELP to tlie rest. 

The future of India’s greatness rests 
on how we respj -ui to this nohh' 
call, (-areiess of praise or blame, 
should we sliake off all animosities 
and misgivings and put our own 
shoulders to the wheel. Tlie call fo:* 
Help is Mother India’s call. Choose, 
either lo rise to (lu* lop of su('ces•^ 
or lo sink into oblivion. 


B//KHANDAKAR AZHAR HUSAIN, 

Jsf Year Chhss, Haadnf Kunifitt, MjinirnsiiKjli, Biinjul. 


In the picture before us, there is a 
clear exposition of the present helpless 
condition prevailing in India with regard 
to the proposed Reform and Federation. 
In fndia the Fed(U’aI system, composed 
of tlie Indian States and British Indian 
provinces, is the only possible solution 
of our problems of Government. Federa- 
tion is the only means of uniting the 
Indian Princes and the British Indian 
Provinces into one nation under one 
national Government, without extin- 
guishing their seperate administration.s, 
legislation and local patriotisms. 

The man of reform is climbing up tlie 
hill of Federation. This indicates that 
Federation is a necessary condition 


of reform. The Hindus and I he Muslims 
have been ^mroped wilb one end of the 
rope and to some extent have' been i)ulh <l 
up the hill of F('df‘ral ion. The otlx'i 
(‘ud of I lie rope lias been projected to- 
wards tlu' nalive Princes showing tli.ii 
they art' also intended Lo be tied up h'l 
the purpose. Hut t\\e Vh^nces have tunv^l 
their back at it, wliicb indicates tb.il 
they are rather unwilling to join the 
Federation. If tli(‘ native Princes do nol 
cliange this attitude, the wishes of tlm 
Crown to give Federation to Jndia ean- 
not be materialis(*d. 

Anotlier aspect of this picture is clc;' i’ 
to us. Tlie Hindus and the Muslim^ 
are represented to be in a hostile atli- 
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tilde, which reminds us of the award 
and the communal differences over the 
privileges proposed therein. It is a great 
obstacle for the niaii of Reform to resach 
the goal. Unless and until all these 
communal differences are removed 
Federal (xovernment can never be esta- 
])lished. 

A vas( country lil<e India can he pro- 
perly developed and regularly adminstrer- 
ed i)> a Federal system of (rovernment. 
Ihit we cannot be very much optimis- 
tic aimut the working of the Federal 
system. Ifow Federation can be possible 
between two partners so nneciual and so 
dissimilar, the modern democratic British 
Indian Provinces and the medieval 
autocratic iTidian Stales. 

The success of Fedral (lovernment 
di’pends on the iiiemher States being as 


far as possible equal in status and rights. 
The members of the Indian Federation 
are very much unlike and dissimilar 
in these respects. Two consequences 
might follow from tliis. It miglit end in 
the domination of the progressive and the 
powerful British Indian provinces over 
the rest or tlic backward Indian Stales 
miebt act as a drag and might hinder our 
social, economic and political progress. 

But wo slioiild not he so mucdi pess- 
mislic. It will, ratlier, he an act of 
iincharity not even to liazard a nrediction 
of hope about the Federation. With the 
spread of Political education among the 
people and with tlie change in the men- 
tality of the native Princes the proposed 
Reform will surely work smoothly. A 
Federal (xovernment for India is tlie 
condition precedent to the establishment 
of responsible (lOvernment in India, 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE I B. 


Bf/ K, I). SARKAR, (h.ASS IX, Se(^tion a 

aV. ^f, (nl/njidfr Si’ltnt)/, CJtdHffdHsi, 0\ P, 


Health Vi a great treasure a healthy 
and mighty person soon becomes 
the ()hj('ct of admiration of the 
people. He may be penniless hut he is 
loved and respected by all,— -men and 
women. At the same time lie is happy, 
zealous and brave. On the other liaiid, an 
unhealthy hut rich person, is no better 
than a corpse. He is never blessed with 
these happiness, and his life is full of 
miseries. Wealth can never buy happi- 


ness for him. Indeed healtli is tlie root 
of all hapiilness. 

These two pictures are nothing but a 
vivid description of the above truth. The 
first picture advises us to take regular 
exercise and proper care of our lioalth. 
If we do so, it is sure that we will be 
crowned with success, overcoming all the 
wx^rldly obstacles like the two liealthy 
boys in the picture. If we fail to do so, 
we will become iinliealthy and will be the 
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liot-bed of all diseases. We have to spend 
our days in the hospital, like the two 
unhealthy boys of the second picture, 
and our life will be unbearble and full 
of miseries. And we will remain 
unsuccessful in our life. The world 
famous sandow has truly remarked “A 
healthy boy is non-conductor of disease.” 


No nation without being strong 
can ever be independent, nor a free nation 
losing its strengtli can enjoy freedom for 
a long time. Physical strength is as im» 
portant as moral strenth; and it also is 
necessary for men as well as women. 

So, brothers and sisters, 'Lot us from 



Health is based upon proper and 
regular exercise. If a liealtliy man does 
not take any exercise, he will soon fall 
in the clutches of diseases. And if an 
unhealthy man takes proper and regular 
exercise, ho will soon become healthy 
and strong. Exercise develops our 
muscles, increases our strength and 
energy and gives real beauty to our 
limbs. Health and strength have also a 
great effect on our national life. 


to-day try oiir best to be stronger aii'i 
healthy in order to be li.ippy and siicces^ 
fill in our life ; and to tear off the fidtrr- 
of slavery from the hands of our “Dcu* 
Motlierland” ; let us build our nation 
equal to the greatest nations of the worlfi. 
We inay be weak and weaponleas ; bn! 
what of that? We shall never forget llie 
well-known proverb, “Where there 
a will there is away” and let us then'* 
tore try on and on. Our success is sun*. 
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Bu MISS PRATmASB:N, 

(7f/.v.s A" BnUinio (hrls* (JalrtiUd. 


Kveii tliose wlio are not in tlie liahit of 
entering; deeply into all matters, will 
certainly he able to unfold the singni- 
ticance of this pictun*. 

fn tlie lower part of the left hand 
piirlure, we find two young men engaged 
in pylisical exercise. Look, liow grace- 
ful their l)odies are. The very expr(\ssion 
of their eyes reflect tlie trampiility of 
their mind. Krom thc*ir aiipcM ranee, it 
is (‘vident that they possess sound health 
which is an invaliiahle wealtli and which 
is th(' koy to success. On the top they 
are represented to have almost readied 
(h(‘ lop of tlie mount of success. Our 
jourm'.v of life exactly resemhh's that 
(hrougha mountaineous path. At every 
>lep of our life, we find olistaides. Dan- 
g(*rs and ditficulties, trials and templa- 
I ions beset the whole journey. In order 
to achi(‘ve success we are to testify our- 
selves at the “blaming forge' of life” 
and if w(' are jiliysically unfit we cannot 
stand this test. 

The right hind picture is a sad contrast 
!o tlu' left, hand one. It illustrates the 
deplorable condi! ion of the idle thinkers 
who are averse to physical exercise. 
How shattered is their health. How 
sad they look. In short tliey are no 
hett(*r than moving skeletons. 
Hospital beds are awaiting tlieir arrival. 
Kxactly siudi is the condition of the 
Indian bookworm students. Tliey sim- 
ply over-exert their brains but are quite 
indifferent to the development of the 


body. Idle terrible eonseciuence is not 
very far -even in the prime of youtli they 
become prematurely old. Many of them 
are overpowered by the demon of diseas- 
es even before the close of academic 
career. Now tlie youths being the vital 
part of a nation, it goes without saying 
that our national degradation is largly 
due to this. India was once the torch 
hearer of Hie world hut she is now losing 



.AIiss Aw.vI'CUN’a CnA’rri;Kji;K. 

Class VIII 

Cliltaniiijaii girls’ IkP). Sriiool, Calcutta, 
'wlio wins a pri/i* for tlu* AH. Coinpclilion this 
iiuiiith 
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her past glory. We are crying for 
‘Swaraj’, we are accusing otliers 
for our self-creatod misfortune ; our 
leaders are working out their brains 
te solve various problems of the day but 
lias not touched the fundamental point. 
No solution will bear any fruit until the 


problem of our physical degeneration is 
solved. India cannot make any advance 
in any direction so long as slie remains 
a nation of pigmies, so long as her 
youths do not take up a solemn oath to 
pursue pysical exercise. This is the 
hidden meaning of the picture. 


Bu MISS SWETT BARIJA, 

CldHH JX^ (jorl, (ilirl.s' Hitflt BvIhhiI, Dihntijarh, Assam. 


The Picture very clearly shows that 
health is the key to all success. With- 
out it man is doomed to failure. A 
perfect health begets prosperity whilst 
ilMiealth brings fortli disease and 
misery. 

Down below, on the left hand side of 
the picture, we see two youths taking 
physical exorcise. They have strong 
bodies and up above in the picture, we 
see that they have climbed the steep 
cliff of success. They liave been almost 
able to reach their goal which is suc- 
cess. On the right liand side of the 
picture we see the miserable contrast. 
The two young men seen there are 
almost human skeletons. They have 
lost all vigour and health. It is because 
tliey have neglected to take proper 
physical exercise. They are seen inside 
leaning on desk. Their future, therefore 


is also doomed. Their place will not b(‘ 
with those wljo enjoy active and healthy 
lives, but amongst tlie sick inside a 
hospital. 

The lesson from this picture is very 
simple and yet the most important. It 
illustrates in a very hold relief tliat, to 
lead a successful lifis we must keep our 
health in perfect order. And health 
can only he attained through ])ro|)er 
physical exer /ise. It is a most stagger- 
ing fact to find that the juajority of <uir 
young men are physical wrecks. No 
nation can ))ecome pros])erous, unle^' 

• t has its youth strong and healthy. 
Physical training has therefore become 
a national necessity. 

I.et our youth therefore take thi^ 
lesson to heart, so that we may see a 
prosperous and happy India in the near 
future. 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION DAY 
CELEBRATIONS. 



1. Tlio students of tlie University assembled at the Maidaii. 

2. University Band organised by the students. 

3. Lady students of the Vidyasagar College marching to the Maidan. 

4. Students of the Law College forming pyramids on paiallel bar at the 

Maidan. ^ 

5. Students of tlio various Colleges in Calcutta assembled at the I resi- 
dency College grounds before starting the route-march on the J^oun- 
dation day. 

Photos by Mr. Bhakta Chose, 

Student, Law College, 
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ALIGARH 

Advice to Students 

Delivering his convocation address tlie 
other day at the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity, Justice Sir Suleiman, Chief 
Justice of Allahabad High Court, 
warned students against participation in 
politics. “[ warn you not to engage in 
any political or other activities when 
following an academic career* he 
observed. He also said tliat if our 
educational system is in close touch 
with our social system there may not be 
such an acute unemployment in the 
country. 

BUNA RKS 

Honorary Degree to be Conferred on 
D/. Tagore 

The I7th Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu university which was postponed 
due to tlie Vice-Cliancellor’s illness, 
will be lield on February 8. An impor- 
tant feature of the convocation will be 
the conferment of the Degree of Doctor 
of Letters on Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
who will address the convocation. 

Revision of B. Sc. Examination 
Subjects 

It is understood that a meeting of the 
Faculty of Science, Benares University, 
passed a resolution to the effect that 
“the Faculty recommends a revision of 
the existing combination of subjects set 
lown for the B.Sc. Examination of the 


University and that instead of the three 
subjects as at present prescribed, there 
should be only two subjects— one princi- 
pal and the other subsidiary, and further 
to examine this question, a tlioroughly 
representative committee should be appo- 
inted by the Faculty as early as 
possible. 

CALCUTTA 

University Foundation Day Celebrations 

The University of Calcutta wliich was 
estahlislied in .1857 celebrated for tlie first 
time its Foundation Day on tlie 24th 
January. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, the Chancellor of the University, 
presided on the occasion. A stadium for 
tlie purpose was specially erected on the 
Maidan near the Cenotaph. A route 
march of nearly 3,003 college students 
including im re than 100 girls of different 
colleges was held in the Maidan, led by 
the University Band which has been or- 
ganised for the first time, consisting of 
the students of the University only with 
the University Banner in the front. 
Each college had its own banner witli 
the name of the college thereon. 

TIis Excellency rose from his seat as 
the students filed past the University 
Flag and watched the march with keen 
interest. Following the march whidi 
lasted fifteen minutes, the Vlce-Cnian- 
cellor and the Chancellor addrdssed tlie 
gathering. 

The programme in the afterno in 
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consisted of mass demonstration of 
freehand exercises, indigenous exercises, 
agility exercises and gymnastics, Indian 
club drill and Bratachari activities. Tlie 
Vice-Chancellor then distributed the 
prizes to the winners in the Inter- 
Collegiate Gymnastic competition and 
granted certificates and badges to the 
successful candidates at the Athletic 
Jh*oficiency Test. 

In the course of his speech, His 
Excellency observed “A great task of 
national regeneration lies before Bengal 
and the University can, if it will, play 
a vital part in it. I would ask each one 
of you to see that, so far as in you lies, 
it does so. Seldom before have wo stood 
in greater need of discipline, orgainsa- 
tion and courage than we do to-day, 
discipline to order our lives towards 
desirable goals, undeterred by partisan 
counsel and unmoved by insidious 
influences that are working to warp 
iininature minds ; organisation U) pool 
our resources in every sphere of life and 
direct them for purposes of national 
regeneration ; courage to face squarely 
the problems that confront us and take 
the course that reason and reflection 
recommend without flinching or fear 
or caring for the plaudits of the hour.” 

Speaking of the ideals of the University 
the Vice-Chancellor said “One of the 
great needs of the hour is to build up a 
healthy corporate life in this 
University, to provide for our 
students the amplest facilities for 
the full exercise of their powers, so that 
the great qualities which lie dormant in 


them may shine forth in perfection ; 
to help in the establishment of stu- 
dents’ organisation with a view to 
equip them to face the battle of life J 
to develop them into men, strong and 
self-reliant, hard -working and fearless, 
proud of their national culture, but 
not narrow in their outlook, anxious 
to promot(^ peace and hippiness, filled 
with a lofty idealism, but not swayed 
by class hatred or unthinking emotion 
— men who will be the worthy leaders 
of a new Bengal, who will cairy the 
torch of learning and freedom to the 
lasting glory of their beloved mother- 
land”. 

National Institute of Sciences 

“1 can see no limit to the field of 
usefulness which this new institute of 
Sciences can cultivate, for, its purpose 
is to co-ordinate the work of such 
academic bodies as liave already been 
created in various parts of India and 
as may l)e created in the future.” 
With these words, His Excellency Sir 
John Anderson inaugurated the National 
Institute of Sciences of India in the 
presence of a large ond distinguished 
gathering at the Senate Hall, recently. 

Mitra Scholarship 

It is understood that the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University have decided 
that the Upendranath Mitra Seholarship 
should heucefortli he awarded to the 
student who after a regular course of 
study in the Tost Graduate Department 
in English distingushos luinself most 
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at the M. A. examination in English 
with a thesis. 

Presidency College Founders’ Day 
118 th Celebration 

The 118tli Founders’ Day of Calcutta 
Presidency College was celebrated 
recently, in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished gatliering. 

DELHI 

University Debate 

Representatives of Calcutta, Lahore, 
Lucknow, Aligarh, Agra and Delhi 
Universities took part in a debate 
organised by the Literary Union of 
Hindu College, Dellii, the proposition 
debated being “that socialism is the 
only means of politieal emamdpatioii. Mr. 
D. M. Chatterjee, of Calcutta University 
obtained the first prize while 
the second and third prizes went to Mr. 
B. K. Kapur of Lahore and Mr. II. Turab 
All of Delhi, respectively. 

All-India Educational Conference 

The tontli session of the All-fndia 
Educational Conference was held re- 
cently at Dellii, Rai Bahadur Thakur 
Chain Singh, Education Minister of the 
Jodhpur State, presiding. The Con- 
ference was opened hy tlie Hon. Sir 
Fazli Hussain, the Member of the Govern- 
ment of India in cliarge of Education. 
There was also a successful educational 
exhibition. 

LAHORE 

Punjab Students’ Conference- 
Dr. Tagore to preside 

Dr. Rahindra Nath Tagore will preside 
ever the Fifth Punjab Students’ Con- 


ference to be held at Lahore on February 
15, If) and 17. Arrangements are being 
made to accord a rousing reception to 
Poet Tagore when he visits the member- 
ship of the Punjab to preside over the 
conference. Tt is learnt that the member- 
ship of the reception committe will ex- 
ceed one thousand. Mr. P. Chandra, 
Secretary Students’ Union is touring the 
province collecting contributions for the 
Tagore purse. 

Education and Unemployment 
Illuminating address by Sir A. Rahman 

In the course of liis convocation 
address at the Lahore University, Sir 
Abdur Uivliman, ex-Vice-Chancellor of 
the Delhi University, observed “Mere 
provision for vo('ational scliools will not 
create new industries to absorb young 
men wlio have received a vocational 
training. t)n tlie otlu'r liand, we may 
add to the number of the unemployed ly^ 
creating a new class of trained num 
without work. We have already in the 
country not a few young men wlio have 
received an industrial training abroad, 
hut art' waiting for suitable places which 
may offer them a chance of employment. 
This unfortunate position makes tin* 
problems for tlie t'diicationist still more 
diffieult. He has to devise an educa- 
tional system which not only provides 
a vocational training suited to the econo- 
mic, and social conditions of the country, 
but crt'utes in our young men a mental 
attitude which will not reject the hiim- 
bler occupations of life as beneath tlnur 
dignity. Middle class unemployment 
is not entirely an educational problem. 
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It is rather a social problem for the 
solution of which the educationist slmuld 
co-operate with the statesman, the 
administrator and the organiser of 
industries'*. 

LONDON 

Raising the School Age by a Bye-Law 
in England 

Tiio result of a bye-law passed by the 
Borough of Chestorfieid in the matter of 
raising the school age to 15, passed last 
year, has been very remarkable, in retai- 
ning large number of boys in tlie scIuk)! 
instead of running al)()ut the street. 'Phe 
Bye-Law provided that boys were to re- 
main in tbe scliool until they completed 
I lie age of fifteen, on the ground that as 
there was a great deal of juvenile unem- 
ployment in the district, from the educa- 
tional, moral and social points of views 
the unemployed young people would he 
better off in scliool than running aiiout 
the streets. The bye-law, liowever, pro^ 
vided for exemptions (a) Boys were ex- 
empted if tliey obtained suitable appro- 
ved employment. If the employment 
terminated before the end of tbe term in 
which the boy became 15, lie had to 
return to school until anotlier post was 
obtained; (b) (lirls were exempted on 
obtaining suitable employment as in the 
case of boys (2) where difficult home 
circumstances warrented it. Certain 
occupations, such as, “lather boy” in a 
barber’s sliop, kitchen boy in hotels or 
refreshment rooms, marker in billiard 
saloons, attendant in shops or halls used 
for the purpose of public amusements, 


AMiailCAN 15XPHi:SS 
wouij) hi:hvkik 

THIC AMERICAN EX (COMPANY, 
JN(>0RP(;KATE1), and the companies 
with which it is affiliated offer interna- 
tional service in two closely related 
fields— financial and travel. This ser- 
vice is available at offices in the princi- 
pal commercial and tourist centres of 
the globe and also at offices of approxi- 
mately ten thousand hanking and travel 
correspondents. 

ElNANCUAIi operations include fo- 
reign exchange, remittances of money 
to foreign countries, letters of credit, 
trvellcrs cbecpies, money order and 
banking accommodal ions at i(s foreign 
offices. 

TRAVKL activities comprise the 
sale of steamship, air and railroad 
tickets, arrangements for escorted and 
independent tours, special cruises, the 
making of hotel and other reservations, 
the furnishing of itineraries and in 
general, the conchu t of a world tourist 
business on a large scale. 

If you C()ntem])late leaving India 
for abroad at any time, write or call 
for our Steamsliip Departure List-- 
there is no charge nor do we charge 
any fee «)r C(mi mission for siu h reser- 
vations. 



Tu \\ la.i.J'Ks Cmajrj'S Tkamci. Skkvick 
H);kk \m» J‘;vKRV\vnj<a<i. 

The AMERICAN EXPRESS Co., Inc. 

(international Bankers and rravol Adents) 

14 15, Government Place East. 
CALCUTTA 

Cables “Ainexco" 


Tele. 5005 
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sellers of papers, programmes or refresh- 
ments, hawkers or street traders, or 
occupations where payments were 
made on commission basis, were defi- 
nitely prohibited as unsuitable for chil- 
dren up to the ago of 15 years. 

MA DR AS 

Education - Wise and Unwise 

“Education, wise and otherwise” was 
the subject of a short address by the Rt. 
Rev. Waller, Lord Bishop of Madras, 
at a meeting of the Madras Rotary Club, 
hold recently. Kducation was intended, 
tlie Lord Bishop observed, to fit a person 
for his place in life and in society. That 
he thought was tlie ultimate object of 
education. There might be different 
ways of imparting education. But in 
imparting education tliey had to consider 
in what society the educated person had 
to live and what place he was expected 
to fill in that society. Some were of the 
view that education was a preparation 
for a particular jol\ 

NEW YORK 

The American People’s College 

The people’s College idea, which 
originated in Denmark, has had a 
remarkable developement in Europe, 
especially in the Scandinavian countries 
and has spead far and wide. In the 
United States, the Pocoro People’s Coll- 
ege in Pennsylvania was one of several 
institutions adopting the People’s 
College idea to the needs of Young 
American People. For, many of its 
students wishing to continue their edu- 


education through study tours abroad, 
these were organised. Then, in 1931 
the American People’s College was 
completely transferred to Oetz in the 
Tyrolean Alps. This is a picturesque 
village in the heart of the Austrian 
Tyrol. The students, both men and 
women, participate in the simple life and 
recreations of the villagers. Instruction 
is carried on by the lecture and a 
discussion method. I^]ach student has 
his own counsellor who aids liim in 
setting his own goals and meeting the 
problem of ITis progress. Tlie needs of 
the students determine the curriculum, 
though certain fundamental questions 
furnished the basis for the course of 
study. The student is given a serious 
introduction to many fields and is 
brought to realise that life itself is all 
too short for the joyous adventurs of his 
own education. For the admission of 
students, the record of a job held and 
wages well earned counts as much as a 
high school diploma ; a genuine eager- 
ness to learn and the willingness to live 
co-operatively within a group are consi- 
dered indispensable. The American 
People’s College aims at taking students 
as directly as possible into the life of 
our times and enabling them to examine 
its great possibilities for good and evil. 

The course of study is divided into 
four great fields of knowledge: WorM 
History, Science, Problems of Human 
Relationships and the Arts as follows 
World Ifistorn, Empliasis on man’s 
progress in civilisation ; Special series 
on Understanding Modern Europe ; aii 
interpretation and comparative study of 
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the nations of Europe including England, 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Austria, 
Hungry, Poland and the Balkan States, 
Russia and its significance for the rest 
of the World ; Relationship between the 
Kast and the West ; America’s History 
and her position among the Nations. 

Sciinwe, The scientific method of 
thought ; Outline of the latest discoveries 
in Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Biol- 
ogy, etc, Significance of the scientific 
attitude for the individual and society. 

Prahivnifi nj Jlinnttn Relationships, 
International Relations and World Peace; 
Uneinploynient ; Social Insurance ; Com- 
parative types of Government ; Dociali- 
sin, Communism, Democracy, Technocra- 
cy, Cul toe racy ; Meaning of Major 
World Iteligions ; Race Relations ; Psy- 
cliology and Personality Development ; 
Klements of Ideal Marriage ; Woman’s 
New Freedom and her place in Society; 
Youtli and Youth Movements ; The 
Development of Worker’s Education; 
Ways of Jjife. 

The Arts. The contrl])ution()f aesthetics 
io the life of man ; Folk singing, Art ; A 
study of tlie great masterpieces of paint- 


ing, sculptures and architecture as the 
expression of different conceptions of life 
and beauty ; Literature : A study of world 
Literature. The Art of J jiving, especially 
the wise use of leisure. 

Ths staff is partly American and partly 
European (from several different coun- 
tries). 

Field trips into various European coun- 
tries are made in connection with each 
course at the American People’s Ckfilege. 
Following a period of orientation into 
European life, the students go directly 
into tlie major countries of Europe, 
visiting cities and small towns, living 
among the people and studying their 
problems first hand. 

Specialised study in Europe can also be 
undertaken under the guidance of the 
American People’s College and its Asso-, 
ciates, at Vienna, Rome, Budapest 
Exeter, Edinburgh, Woodbrooke, Greoble, 
Munich etc. Tlio full programme may be 
obtained from the Director, American 
People’s College in Europe, Getz, Tyrol, 
Austria, or from the Po *eno Study Tourst 
55, West 4'2nd Street, New York, or -224, 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 



WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS 



Mexlcan Senoritas a Bedouin Girl ( Cii*enaica ) 
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Thk Upper-Class If adhramapt 
Women (Africa) 

(To be conUnuett). 


BE TALLER! 


LAOIBS.- "If you are abort you can inorraaf your belKht 
and, at one and the aauie tinie, develop that graceful, 
willowy figure that la ao much admired by aduptiiig 
the Riiea Hyatem. IT NEVER PAILS 1 No diacomfurt 
or danger to healUi whatever ia iuvnived and thouaanda 
of teallinuaiala from ctieiita of every age and every 
Iiart of the world eouelu'jively prove Ita alwolute etHracy. 

The UoBB Hyatcui iiuprovea your health, phyeique and 
pereuiiality at the aniiie time that it infreaneH your height. 

QENTLEHEN. 'If you wish to bn tiill get to know all 
alKUJt the Roaa Method of Keight Incre.tBe TO-DAY. 

I'here ie nu longer any need to be abort and overlooked. 

You will ilevelop your phyaie.il and mental iiowem to 

an extent that will Hurpriae you. Inrhea can lie adiled to your height 

within a few wceka without trouble or danger of anv kind. 

The ROSSSYSTEM NEVER FAILS 

FEE f 2 : 2 : 0 OOMPLETE 

e JST A FEW QUITE USUAL 
EPORTS OF ROSS PUPILS* , 

: " ’ *Ago " 20 '(lalos 'SV InaV In ' 1 6 I/aya ! ’ 




19| , 

. 

ao , 
31 . 

Sfli . 


21 Ina. 
3 ina. 
0 ina. 


li ina 
au „ 2 Ina. 

40 „ It ina. . 

IGt paaaea Q ft. mark 1 
Ihi paaaea G ft. 2 ina. I 


iiin. Ill (uun^n. I 

iiu. ,, 6 weeks I I 

■- 4 weekly * * 

4 weeks I 

3 montha ( 

4 weeks I 

4 weeks I S 

G week! I : 

I 

: 


i.l 


•fell Piv own helclit to G ft. 3f Ins. | 

Some oi handrads of unsolicited taett- 
monlalf open lor inapeotioa under • 
Penalty ol 11.000 U not True. 

(1. M. (NewcasUf) womlerful Course. I 
' After diBapp'iint- am feeling fine, and 
ments from four have reached my 
other methods I am objective. M y 
very pleased with height (bare feet) is 
my wonderful gain now G ft. | In. (an 
In height, and I re- increase of 4| In. In 7 
commend tho Boas montlui). I expect 
System to every- you understand how 
nprodnetion one.'* giatcfiil I am to you. 

|«0t0fmi>b An Organist, age 20, I will make your 


Aowlng how tho Rb^Sjratem writes (Jam, 1934) :|H>Hlein knnwu to nil 


; to I am more Ihanjl 
}ile:isea 


.. can among my 

6 ft. 8f ini. ideased with yourifricnds." 

Wrlta me to-day lor Free Details and Convincing TMtlmony of Um ** Roa * 
S4ntom, and enclne Sfd. to dolray poaloge, eto. 


A MALCOLM ROSS height specialist, 
n.. ‘'vraa.gcARBOROUGHT eng. 





Rs. 400 PRIZES TO 100 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The Modem Student will distribute 
this month Rs. 400 as prizes to 100 
new subscribers for the correct solution 
of the two puzzles given below. Tlio 
first one is for College Students and 
the second for High School Students. 

The solution of the ])uz/.les shoiihl he sent 
in a closed eiivelojie with the name and M.O. 
Receipt iiunihcr of the sender written on 
the envelope. All such envelopes received 
on or before the I!5th P'ehninry will he 
<ipened in the onler in which the subscriptions 
are re('eivcd. The first 100 ( 50 for collej^e 

and 50 for Jlij^h School ) correct solutions 
will he awarded prizes. Subscriptions can he 
paid in the Office. Those who send the 
jiostal money order in view of the coinpelititm 
should write “New suh.seribers competition” 
on the M. O. coupon. Thh compeiilion is exclusively 
for New subscribers. Old subscribers are requested 
to interpret the AH. e<lucational pictures. Only 
one answer from a student will he considered. 
I'ull year’s subscription should he paid. 

I. FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

Suppose Gandhi, Tagore, C. V. Raman, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu are all marooned on 
ii desert Island, where they find a canoe 
h\ wich there is room for only one 
of them to paddle 100 miles to civilisa- 
tion. Whicli one gets the canoe ? 
iiow and Why ? Answer slioiild not 
exceed 50 words. 

II. For High School Students. 

Find out the two correct names from 
the following 5 lines : — 

Our first is in Pacific but not in Japan 

Our second is in Christian, Hindu and in 

Mohamadan 


Our third is in Buddhist but not in Jews 
Our fourth is in Nations and also in Coun- 
tries 

Our fifth is the majority in Asia 

Our whole arc two eouufries of ancient 
cirilisalion. 

Last Month’s Competition. 

College Section 

Correct Solution — The Scienli.sf, 
WINNING SUBSCRIBERS 


3570. 

35S1, 

35S2. 

3SS4, 

35S6. 

35S7, 

35.S6, 

’^500, 

3562. 

3604, 

3611. 

3617, 

36 IS, 

3616, 

3620. 

3622. 

3623, 3624, .V 

.32. 3634, 363 

5. 3637, 

3610, 

.^611 

3642, 

3()44, 

361 S, 

36.50, 

36.5 1, 

3652, 

3()53, 

3f)54, 

36 5 s, 

36(.0, 

3(.6l, 

361.3. 

.^h65, 

.>666, 

.>671, 

.V>7 2, 

.V>73, 

3675. 

36rs, 

36SI, 

.^6S3, 

.^6S1, 

36S>, 

.5()SS, 

3661. 

3663, 


2. High School Section 


Correct Solutton— Motherland 

WINNING SUBSCRIBERS 

5576, 3577, 3578, 3580, 3583, 3585, 3591, 
3593, 3594, 3598, 3599, 3600, 3607, 3611. 
3613, 3615, 3616, 3621, 3625, 3626, 3627, 
3628, 3629, 3630, 3633, 3636, 3638, 3639, 
3643, 3645, 3646, 3647, 3649, 3655, 3656, 
3657, 3659, 3661, 3664, 3667,3668,3670, 
3674, 3676, 3677, 3679, 3681, 3682, 3689, 
3692. 

The abj>ve 100 subscribers will receive 
Rs. 4 each. Prizes will be sent l)y Postal 
Money Order. But, local prize winners 
are requested to be present in tlie Office 
between 1 p. m. and 5 p. in. on the loth 
February with the subscription Receipts 
to receive tlie prizes. 



Raise Yourself By Your Own Efforts : — The git a 

— Books that will help you — 


COMMON THOUGHTS ON 
SERIOUS SUBJECTS 

Being Plain words for Boys 
BY 

CHESTER MACNAGHTEN 

First Principal of the Rajkurnar College of 
Kathiawar, India. 

With an introduction by Robert Laidlaw 

New and Revised Edition. 


INDIAN LEHER WRITER 

BY 

H. H. ANDERSON, b.a., 

Late Rector, St. James' School. 

Revised Edition 

BY 

A. H. Harley, M. A., 

Indian Educational Service. 

Price Re. 1 /- only. 

I CONTENTS : -Introduction ; Letters on Business ; 
I Commetcial Correspondence ; Applications for 
i appointments ; Letters cf Introduction and Tesii- 
i monials ; Invitations and Answers ; Miscellanioiis 
i Forms of Address ; Royally ; Nobility ; and 
I Gentry ; Indian and other offiicials. 


Price Re, 1/8- ! 

i 

{ 

CONTENTS;— Introduction ; Addresses ; ! 
The presence of God ; Faith ,• Prayer , Duty ; j 
Truth in word ,* Truth in Deed ; Our College ; | 
Gentle ; The Dignity of Little Duties ; Friendship ; | 
On Charitable Judgments regarding our Nei^^h- 
bouts ; Our most gracious Empress ; Kindness to; 
animals; The Flowers of the Field; Play ; Home ; ! 


Book Bargains for The Modern Student 

« 

1 he New Royal Dictionary of English 

Meanings in (I) English ( 2 ) Urdu (Persian 
characteis) 

Published Price Rs. 2,8 BAt\;ain Pi ice Re. 1 /" 

•••d’he same as above with meanings in ( 1 ) 
English (2) Elindi (Devanagri characteis) Publisi.ed 
Price Rs. 2,8. Bargain Price Re. 1 /- 


Zeal ; Coming and Going j The End of the | CHANDRA SHEKHAR. The famous Bengali novel 
Year j Co-operation j Timej Money; Health; j by Rai Bahadur Bankim Chandra Chattel jie. 
Enjoyment ; Meditation ; Personal Influence; | Translated into English by Manmatha Ray Chon- 
Manners ; Courage, Physical and Moral ; Moral I dhury of Santosh Published Price Rs, 4 ,/- Baig'in 
Unselfishness 5 The Last New Year. , Pna- Re. 1 . 


THACKER SPINK & CO, ( 1933 ) L T D. 

P. O. Box 54 CALCUTTA. 



AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


( COLLEGE SECTION) 

1. Kanti Ranjan Banerjee, 

( IV Year Class ) 

Krishnagar College, Krishanager. 
—AB, College Medal 

2. Smarajit Kumar Ganguli 

( 2nd Year Arts ), 

Asutosh College, Calcutta. 

— Brilliant Camera ( Rs 25 ) 

3. Khandakar Azhar Husain (1st Year), 
Saadat College, Karatia, Mymensingh 

— Medal, 

4. M. D. Rahman (3rd Year), 

Patna College, Patna. 

— Fonntaitijmn (Rs, 12), 

5. Miss Kamala Debi, (4th Year), 
University College, University. 

- Cash Prize (Rs, 15), 

6. Manindra Chandra Chaki (5th Year), 
University, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs, 6) 

7. Jitendra Chandra Majumdar, 

(5th Year), 

Patna College, Patna. 

Cash Prize ( Rs, 5), 

8. A. I. Ahmadi (Inter Sc.), 

Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 

— Cash Prize (Rs, 5) 

A.jit Kumar Roy (3rd Year B. Com), 
Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 

Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 


10. J. Ambrose Rodriguez, (B. A. Class), 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

11. Suprosad Sarkar (1st Year Arts), 
Ripon College, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

12. Abdul Awal (Sc. Class), 

A. M. College, Mymensingh, 

— Cash Prize (Rs, 5). 

(HfCH SCHOOL SECTION) 

1. Miss Pratima Sen, (Class X), 

Brahino Girl’s School, Calcutta. 

— A B. High School Med(d, 

2. K. D. Sarkar, (Class IX), 

S. M. Collegiate School, Chandausi. 

— Fonnfaiupen (Rs. 12) 

3. Miss Sweti Barua (Class IX), 
Government Girl’s High School, 

Dibrugarh 

— Ladies Fonidainpen & Pencil Set 
(Rs. i2) 

4. Anil De, (Matriculation Class) 
Catliedral Mission High School, Calcutta. 

— Scholarship of Rs 5 per month fi-r 

2 nnadhs. 

5. Miss Avarani Sen Cupta (Class VlIT) 
Cirls H. E. School, Berhainpore. 

—Medal, 

6. Chellaram Lokhumal (Class II) 
Tharushah High School, Sind, 

— Fonntainpen (Rs. 12) 
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7. Miss Savitri Rajan, 

Girls* English School, Meyyor 
— Scholanihip of i?.s. 4 per month for 
3 months* 

8. Francis Franklin (Class IX- A) 
George Institution, Dibrugarh. 

—Watch (Rs* (}) 

9. Haripada Chatterjee (Class IX) 
Alipurduar H. E. School, Alipurdiiar. 

— Football {Rs,5) 

10. M. V. Sitaram (S.S.L.C. Class). 
Mahajana High School, Erode 

— Fountainpen {Rs, 6*) 

11. Bijoy Roy (Standard IX), 

St. Francis High School, Lucknow. 
— Fountainpen {Rs, ii) 

12. Mihir Kumar Basu (Matriculation) 
Chinsurah Deshandhu Memorial High 

School, Chinsurah. 

— Fountainpen Rs. (tj) 

13. Sudhir Dhar (Class IX) 

Govt. H. E. School, Sylhet. 

— Cash Prize (Rs, b) 


Assam Government Prize. 


14. M. G. Ittarha, (Class VI), 
G. H. E. School, Kavyur. 

Cash Prize ( Rs, 4) 

15. M. D. Yunus (Class X), 
Zilla School, Mymensingh. 

— Cash Prize (Rs, 3). 


16. Miss Annapurna Chatterjee 
( Class VIII ) 

Chittaranjan Girls* H. E. School, 
Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs, 3) 

17. Dhruba Jyoti Ghose (Class VIII-A) 
Pogose School, Dacca. 

— Cash Prize (Rs, 3), 

18. Sudin Kumar Mitra, 

( Matriculation Class ) 

Scottish Church Collegiate School, 
Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs, 3) 

19. Dwijendra Biswas (Class IX" A), 
Govt. High School, Habiganj. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 3), 

20. Shukha Moy Mazumdar (Class IX), 
Govt. Higli School, Perojpur. 

— Cash Prize {Rs. 3). 

21. Badin Zaman (Class IX), 

English High School, Feni. 

— Cash Prize {Rs, 3) 

22. Lalit Kumar Mitra (Class IX), 
P'aigram Kasliab H, E. School, 

Paikpara. 

— Cash Prize {Rs, 3). 

23. Jamini Kanta Roy (Class X), 

Govt. Jubilee High School, 

Sunamganj 
— Cash Prize {Rs, 3), 

24. Monojendu Majumdar (Class X)^ 
Jhenidah H. E. School, Jhenidah. 

— Cash Prize (Rs, 3), 

25. Quazi A. N. Md. Tabib (Class X); 
Patgram A. B. H. E. School, 

Lesragnaj 

—Cash Prize (Rs, 3) 



THE MODERN STUDENT 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE CAUSE OF 
EDUCATION AND TEE INTERESTS OF THE YOUTH 


VOLUME lu MAUCH, 1935. NUMBER 3 


GOVERNMENT PRIZES 


Throo cash [)rizos of Rs. 5/- each will ho awai’dcd every month 
to tlirou stiulonts of any Govcn’ninent or recoixnised Colle<^o or Hh^^h 
S(;jioolof tlie Provinco.s of Assam, North Western Pi'ontior, and Delhi 
for the l)est interpretations of the SVB. Educational Pictures of The 
Modem Student. Interpretations of the Pictures are to be written on 
tiic Interpretation Blanks. (Read the instructions on the Inter[)]’eta- 
tion Blank enclosed.) ‘ ^ 

PRIZES & SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 

Numerous [)ri/es, scholarshi[)s and medals will he distributed 
every month to students for the interpretations of the ‘x\B. Educa- 
tional Pictures\ Collew and IVwh School students of all the Presi- 

o o 

doiicies and Provinces of India and Burma and of the States are 
eligible for prizes and scholarships. The Government prizes mentioned 
above will be awarded only to [>U[)ils of tlieir res[)ective Provinces, 



THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT OF THE YEAR 

THE SILVER JUBILEE OF HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 

BEAL) THE SI'EOLAE JUBILEE NUMBEB 

of 

THE MODERN STUDENT 

with 

Sjwri (d Af ess(i(}Pii 


Several attractive portraits of M. M. the JCinj?, from Boyhood to the present 
(lay and of H. M. the Queen— the Royal Family- Their Excellencies tlie 
Viceroy and Governors — Vice Chancellors and Eminent Educationists -Picture 
gallery of the men and women of difTorent communities and nationalities of the 
Empire— Famous Pictures of the World and numerous other illustrations. 

Interesting and instructive articles by well-known writers. 

Eight Special Jubilee Scholarships, and 20 Special prizes and medals 

for 

Essay Competitions to subscribers of THE MODERN STUDENT. 

The JU BILEE issue will be a combined number of our Holiday Special 
and Jubilee Sp(?cial issues of April and Ma;/ and it will he published on the 
1st of May. To avoid disappointment it is better to enrol yourself as a 
subscriber im mediately, 

THE JUBILEE SPECIAL NUMBER alone will be well-worth a year's 
subscription. It being a very costly publication, the price of single coj)ies 
will be increased for non -subscribers. We cannot guarantee to supply tlie 
JiihUoo Tiiimhor f’crn for stihscrifwrs who enml afh'r the doth oj Mdrch, There- 
fore enrol yourself as a subscriber immediately. 

Yearly subscription Rs. 3/8 for non-students 
” ” Rs. 3. for students only 


No half-yearly or quarterly subscriptions accepted 
Please remit the siibscri})tioiis by Postal M. (). 


The Modern Siudeni, 

G(V3, Dharamlahi .Street, Calciitt:! 



WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF 
A MODERN UNIVERSITY ? 

By PRINCIPAL A. E. MORGAN 


Tlio trouble with tlie universities to- 
(\_iy is that learning lacks universality. 
When knowledge was limited as it was 
ill the Middle Ages something like a 
sliidy of knowledge as a whole was 
possible. With the processes first of 
I he revival of learning and tlien two 
centuries later of the creation of modern 
iiuliiral science the corpus of tilings 
known has become so vast that the 
ablest cannot do more than master a 
very small section of knowledge. True 
lolheir funclion as Ihe repositories of 
the highest h*Lirning the universities are 
peopled with men and women deeply 
schooled in their particular subjects, but 
in too many eases lanumtably ignorant 
of the learning of their fellows. 

Dangers of Specialisation 

This excessive departmentalisation 
of knowledge is more marked in the 
iii’Wt.r universities, where social contacts 
iHV harder to effeefc ; but even in the 
elder universities with their collegiate 
organisation of fellowship it is too 
prevalent. And it is getting worse. 

uh tlie result that teaching is excessi- 
V(‘ly specialised and graduates are being 
; ^'irned out of oil our universities experts 
i wliat they are pleased to call tlieir 
but ignorant of much of the 
kimwledge vital not merely to good 


citizenship but individual capacity for 
life. 

'I'his is a commonplace, and yet little is 
being done to remedy wbat is a very 
serious state of affairs in relation to the 
well-being of the commurity as a 
whole. It is the inescapable duty of 
tlie universities to train the pick of our 
youth to be the leaders of the next 
generation. 'ITie function of the uni- 
versities in that sense is properly voca- 
tional, and to assert tliis is not to 
depreciate the purpose of university 
education, h'he community must have 
its leaders, the comparatively few who 
are specially trained to occupy the 
positions which involve more responsi- 
bility and rccpiire more skill. To 
produce these has always been the 
function of universities. 

This is not to say that no one does or 
can occupy a place of leaders]] ip unless 
he is a university graduate. In addition 
to the universities, tliere has been the 
otli(‘r great method of training by 
api)renliceshi]). Until recently ihN was 
an importan'e part of the trailing in 
medicine ; it still is in the law ; and 
the great majority of those holding high 
positions in industry and commeice 
have learned their profession in this 
way. 
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To-day however every department of 
life and work is becoming more and 
more highly specialised, and life as a 
whole has consequently become so much 
more highly organised that the process 
of preparation of those who arc to 
manage this complex machine is propor- 
tionately elaborate. A growing number 
of young people are seeking university 
training ; more and more will. There 
are those who cry out that too many 
are going to the universities and they 
point to the numbers of unemployed 
graduates. This will not stop the ^low ; 
nor should it. The trend of civilisation 
is towards an intensification of edu- 
cation. As long as yoiitli is youth it 
will hunger for knowledge. As our 
social machine develops to higher degrees 
of complexity education will hecome a 
longer and more higlily organised 
affair. The number of unemployed 
graduates is a measure of the increase 
in the number of those (unployed. In 
another sense it Is a giiaraiitee of 
quality, seeing that it represents tlie 
possibility of clioice between tbe better 
and the worse. 

There can be no doui)t that the univt”- 
sity is going to he in the future the main 
avenue to many vocations for which 
apprenticesliip was formerly the medhod 
of preparation. Local (lovernmeut offi" 
cers are at present very rarely univer- 
sity-trained unless they have technical 
qualifications, such as medical officers 
of health and engineers ; business is 
only beginning to recruit from the 
universities. If the universities are to 
live up to their ancient function of 
preparing tlje highest members of the 


various professions and callings they 
will need to reconsider their position. 
Society is in a state of upheaval and 
education stands in need of reassessment 
as much as it did when a new age 
emerged from the Middle ages at the 
time of the Renaissance, and again when 
the development of the natural sciences 
in tlie nineteentli century gave birth to 
the modern world of machinery, speed, 
and the consequent mass organisation 
of humanity. 

The need for a Synthesis of 
Knowledge 

The universities must hold fast lo 
tlieir high duty of maintaining the best 
standards of knowledge ; and this ine- 
vitably involves specialisation. If howe- 
ver they ar(* to carry out tlieir duty fully 
they must face, and that (inickly, tlu‘ 
task of rt*int(‘grating knowh'dge. Socicly 
must have for Us leaders tlmse who s('i' 
not only the trees hut Die wood. The 
m'ed L/f a synthesis of knowledge, frofii 
whicli aioTK? wisdom can come, is urgenl. 

llow tills cafi be done Is Iiard to say. 
(kirlyle ci'eated a ih’ofessor of Things 
in (Jeneral ; and we m*ed sorely sonic 
Teufelsdrockhs. iUit wo probably sliall 
not get them. TUie iiest we can hope for is 
a better organisalion of curricula, so that, 
while some students specialise dee])ly 
in certain subjects, better opportunity 
given to the other type wliich needs a 
more extensive course. Happily them 
are signs of this in most universities lint 
the problem lias scarcely been touched. 
It is still possible for a man to spend 
tliree, fouror five years studying the clas- 
sics, chemistry, engineering or medicine 
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and emerge little better than an ignora- 
mus as regards the world and knowledge 
at large. To be a skilled surgeon ignor- 
ant of the riches of our English heritage 
of poetry, to be deeply learned in French 
language and literature and to know not- 
hing of the biological basis of our exis- 
tence, to be never so well trained in the 
liigher flights of mathematics yet to know 
nothing of the economic conditions of so- 
ciety is to be uneducated. And such 
men are being produced in abundance by 
our universities. 

Wliat wonder that the man who 
runs a business concern or administers 
a corporation departmeiit prefers to 
catch a Imy early, whilst the bloom 
of youth and the enthusiasm for life 
are still unsiilUeci, and train him up 
himself in the process of everyday 
affairs. If tlio universities are to 
fulfil their duty they must continue 
to adjust themselves so as to meet 
the reciuirements of modern life and 
modern work. And for them to regard 
l raining for vocation as a proper 
Ihinction is • no wise derogatory to 
their dignity. It is not even novel. 

It is useless to say that the subject a 
man studies does not matter and that 
a first class lionours man in classics is 
good enough for any far-sighted business 
man to employ. A farsiglited business 
man wants two tilings if he can get 
them ; a first-class mind and a first- 
elass personality. But in addition he 
Wants in his young recruit a body of 
knowledge which will bear some relation 
to the work whicli he has to do. Surely 
it is possible to organise courses more 


relevant to modern business conditions 
than the language and literature of an 
extinct civilisation, and yet preserve 
all the cultural and humanistic elements 
which are vital to a sound training for 
life. A wise businesss man would prefer 
a first-class classic to a third-rate 
economist ; but other things being equal 
a first-class economist would be more 
useful still. 

Defences of the Human spirit 

The problem is twofold. In certain 
directions tliere is greater need for 
universality, for a widening of the 
scope of curricula now too highly 
specialised ; and on the other hand 
there is need for more special training 
for vocations which it lias not been 
mainly the task of the universities to 
prepare for up to now. In providing 
these special courses for, say, business 
or public administration, there is no 
reason why they sliould not be widely 
liumanistic and cultural if they are 
planned willi breadth of vision. If they 
are imt lliey will fall into the same 
narrow rut in which other professional 
training is unfortunately confined. 

We have concentrated attention on 
what is perhaps the most important pro- 
blem with which tlie universities are 
faced, hut it must not he imagim'd that 
their sole function is to teacli. Their 
ancient privilege is to be tlie repositories, 
tlunigli not tlie sole repositories, of the 
deepest knowledge, it is also their func- 
tion, whilst engaging in tlie endless task 
of maintaining the light, to carry on the 
struggle to extend the boundaries of 
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knowledge. Ignorance and ol)scuran- 
tism arc ever ready to overwhelm the 
mind of man : the universities are part 
of the defences of the hutiuin spirit 
against these lurking enemies. 

On the newer universities, with their 
peculiar local connections, lies tlie speci- 
al responsibility of serving to illuminate 
their own regions. It may he by serving 
a local iiulustry through particular scien- 
tific research, it may h(' ])y the inlluence 
of its staff on the intellectual life of tlie 
people, it may he by the hospitality 
within its walls whicli the university 
gives to such movumients as it can pro- 
perly help, or it may ])e l)y tlie increasing 
activities of extra-mural adult education : 
in all these ways the university may he 
and in most cases is an intellectual focus 
for its locality. There need he no fear 
that to serve a local purpose is a negation 
of its universal function. The two go 
hand-in-hand : they strengthen each 
other. 


Never has university^ education been 
so much sought after as to-day; and 
never perhaps has it been more criticised. 
This is to be welcomed. Whatever the 
pessimists may say, tlie universities arc 
not over-supplying a need. The need may 
not be fully formulated, but it is there 
and it exceeds tlie supply. The solution of 
this problem of supply and demand must 
come from two directions, and neither can 
wholly precede the other. The coin mnnity 
must learn the valuer of llu^ university 
and its products for Hie service of society; 
and the universities must study patiently 
and sympathetically to produce wluit so- 
ciety needs. It needs many things and 
its needs will change constantly. To that 
end the universities, whilst ''nltivaling 
(he highest knowledge for Its own sake, 
must not think it ill if the world demands 
that the pursuit of ktiowledge and tlie 
training of its youth should bear a practi- 
cal relation to the well-being both of indi- 
viduals and of the community as a wiiob’. 

7 Vic LUlencr. 



Young Nigeiua Learns The Three “R’S*' 




STUDENT SERVICE 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 

Bu MISS NANCY CHAM.ONKR, 

Scrrrfffr}/ for Indhi and the far tiffs/, hdernffUondt Student Her rice, Geuern, 


It is a melancholy commentary on iho 
present state of students throuji^lKnit the 
world tliat words “ crisis ” and “interna- 
tional anircdiy ” should liave become 
commonplace terms in tlieir everyday 
vocabularies. Yet the l)asis for this dis- 
illusioned outlook on life is not dillicuU 
to discover. Economic and political cri- 
ses ill national and international life, ex- 
pressed in aggressive and uncompromis- 
ing nationalisms, have had disasferous 
(‘tlect^ upon the university. In some 
countries these have degenerated into 
political battlegrounds ; in others, parti- 
cularly in states where an absolute con- 
ce])ti()n of government prevails, students 
ar(‘ to-day being selected for their sla- 
vish devotion to one particular national 
doctrine : dissenters are driven from uni- 
vi'rsity and state. As a conseciuence, 
st udeiits who find themselves swept away 
oil a wave of disillusionment have 
come to believe ttiat their role as citizens 
is a passive one ; that they are the inevi- 
bible and helpless victims of crises which 
lie ahead. 

Olearly, such dismal talk leads nowhere 
‘»ol to destruction. That is why Interna- 
'ional Student Service, after fourteen 
> ^'ars of useful existence, stands to-day by 
conviction that the search for the new 
‘•luversity, carried on by helpful talk and 


usi'ful work, should go on. That is why 
to-day it is engaged in relief activities on 
behalf of student emigrees from CTerman'y 
and destitute but gifted students in Aus- 
tria. That is why it continues to push 
forward its activities in the fields of cul- 
tural co-operation, self help and universi- 
ty research. 

At no time did l.S.S. forget its original 
basis, or the ev(M*-recurring needs in the 
relief Held, and to-day its attention is 
turned to the needs of students of Austria 
and (lermany. Political nidieavals have 
driven many (lerman stiuhmts from their 
country ; in Austria, the abolition of ins- 
titutions for assistance to students has 
forced many out of the universities and 
into the ranks of the unemployed. As in 
1920, T.S.S, is once again providing assis- 
tance for the students in the spirit of posi- 
tive neuirality wliich is unchanged by 
factors of raci^, redigion or politics. 

fn the province of self-lielp and social 
service, built up on the democratic, view 
that the doors of the university should 
be open to the most gifted students of 
the community, regardless of their per- 
sonal resources, T.S.S. co-operated with 
the Swiss National Union of Students 
in organising international work camp 
excliange, whereby students of different 
nationalities and widely differing home 
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conditions meet wHh the common inter- 
est of healthy hard work and simply 
living conditions and learn to understand 
and know the best that is in each other, 
in spite of superficial differences. Con- 
ferences on Self-Help, Student Loans 
and Scholarships, Work Camps and 
Work Service are also arranged, at 
whicli students may meet and work out 
the most effective and practical methods 
of tackling tliese problems. 

Growing out of relief work and co- 
operative self-help, whicli have brought 
the realisation of deep sympathies and 
coiiunon interests underlying dilferences 
of language and national customs, iliere 
has developed in I.S.S. the department 
of cultural co-operation and interna- 
tional studies. A new sense of common 
interest in the moral and spiritual 
aspects of university life lias been engen- 
dered and many conferences are arran- 
ged between national and international 
groups for the interchange of information 
and views on all manner of questions 
concerning student life. Here students 
of different nations, creeds and political 
views can meet in a friendly spirit and 
discuss concrete problems- many of 
which may have hitherto divided tliein 
and led to misunderstandings, ^’liis 
department also arranges international 
tours and lectures, small local group 
meetings bringing togctlier visiting 
foreign students in their home country, 
and thus a new international attitude is 
being formed. 

In recent months particular attention 
has been paid by this department to the 


development of international co-opera- 
tion between the countries of Eastern 
Europe and of Asia — particularly 
Dritish India and China. Interest in 
I.S.S. is also growing in Scandinavia 
and other northern European countries. 

In China there has been working for 
some years a small committee represen- 
tative of I.S.S. in the department of 
self-lielp and it is now hoped to enlargt' 
this committee and widen its scope to 
include cultural co-operation. Tliis 
deepening of the co-operation between 
China and tlie students of tlio West is 
also showing itself in Europe, where a 
Sino-Eiiropeaii Student Conference ( iho 
second organised by I.S.S. ) is being 
planned to take place in Geneva in the 
autumn of tills year. 

The possibility of arranging visils 
of ^]ur()pean students to India and of 
Indian students to China lias hefii 
discussed, but so far nothing def]ni(i‘ 
has been arranged. The proposal to 
bring tours of Indian students to 
Europe has been much more successful. 
In 1933, Mr. Paul Kunganadhan bronglit 
a group of Indian men, students and 
teachers, to Europe, and the following 
year there were two groups of visiting 
Indians — a group of men organised by 
Mr. Runganadhan and a large group of 
women led by Mrs, S. K. Datta. Belli 
these group.'? were present at ilie 
Annual Conference of I. S. S. held at 
Bouffemont, near Paris, in July, and 
vsome individuals stayed on in Europe 
when the main parties returned to 
India. 
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Since her return to India, Mrs. Datta 
has been working in that country to build 
up a sound organisation founded on the 
interest in I.S.S. and the understanding 
of I.S.S. aims which these groups gained 
while in Europe. She is also preparing 
to bring another group of Indians to visit 
Europe this summer and is making 
enquiries into the possibilities of taking 
yet another group to China in the fairly 
near future. Mrs. Datta'^ is acting 
as I.S.S. representative in India, in 
co-operation with a panel of “Correspo- 
ndents of I.S.S” who are living and 
working amongst students in various 
parts of that largo country, and in co- 
operation, too, witli those members of 
the groups visiting Europe who became 
“Friends of I. S.S.”"^ 

Thus we have in India the foundation 
laid for the establishment of a really 
sound national organisation to act as a 
link between students in India and stu- 
dents in countries in all parts of the 
world, for the increase of international 
understanding, mutual self-help and 
cultural co-operation all of them impo- 
rtant factors in the building up of intern- 
ational peace and universal goodwill. 

The department of university research 

^ Address : Mrs. S. K. Dalt.'i, P'orniaii 
Collejre House, I,ahore, India. 

** ‘‘Friends of I. S. S.” are university people 
•'Old others wlio are eager to support and promote 
h S. S. activities and who snbserihe each year a 
’•nnimum of 10 Svvi.ss francs (or 10/- Hritish). This 
e ntitles them to receive the monthly publication 
More Facts”, as well as annual reports and other 
f’ceasional publications of I.S.S. 


developed form the realisation that any 
really useful work among students implies 
a careful consideration of the university 
itself. Brought face to face with stu- 
dent conditions, it was found that the real 
purpose of tlie university had, through 
various causes, l)ecome lost or distoited. 
It was therefore found desirable to make 
a study of iniiversity conditions in diffe- 
rent countries. Tims, in 19:11, the first 
results of this research work were publi- 
shed in a book entitled “The University 
in a Changing World’\ edited by Dr. 
and Mrs. Kotschnig. This is to he 
followed by a second book, “The Univer- 
sity Outside the Western World”,which is 
already in the course of preparation. 
Here, as the title implies, the net has 
been cast wider and the enquiries have 
been carried to the eastern countries, 
where a new and westernised educa- 
tional system is seeking to adjust itself 
to tlie age-old cultures of the oriental 
races. Further research is also being made 
into the question of the Overcrowding of 
tlie Universities and Unemployment in 
tlie Professions, a matter of universal 
interest in these times. 

So, in all its departments, I.S.S. is 
spreading until, as its name implies, it 
will become truly “International”, a 
“Service” (or as the French name of the 
organisation more aptly describes it.s 
purpose, “Eiitr’aidej” amongst students, 
always moving with the times, alway.s 
adapting itself to the needs of the student 
world when and wlierever it finds these 
needs exist. 
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SPECIAL JUBILEE SCHOLARSHIPS 
& PRIZES 

Eight Special Scholarships and 20 valuable prizes will be awarded to 
college and high school students for the following competitions. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

Two Scholarships of Rs. 10 each per month for 6 months (one for girls) ; & 

Two Scholarships of Rs. 5 each per month for 6 months ; 

And 10 special prizes will be awarded for the best essays from college 
students on any one of the following subjects. 

Only one essay will be accepted from a student from Group A. 

A. How far the contact with Great Britain has influenced India 

(1) in her social and economic life ; 

Or 

(2) in her political awakening 

Or 

(3) in her scientific progress. 

B. (For ladies only) 

How far the British administration has been helpful in the emancipation 
of Indian womanhood. 

ONLY SUBSCRIBERS OF THE MODERN STUDENT ARE ELIGIBLE 
FOR THE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

Essays should not exceed 1500 words and should reach this office on or before 
the 10th April, 1935. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

Two Scholarships of Rs 10 each per month for 6 months fone for girls) ; & 

Two Scholarships of Rs 5 each per month for 6 months ; 

And ten special prizes will be awarded for the best compositions from 
high school students on the followii.,^ subject. 

“Some outstanding events in India during the reign of His Majesty King 
George V.” 

Compositions should not exceed 500 words. 

SPECIAL MEDALS FOR COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

2 Special medals will be awarded for the best pencil sketches of H. M. the 
King. 

All Essays should rt*ach The Modern Siudenl Oflice on or before the lOth April. The decision 
of the Editor or the Selection Hoard shall be final. Full name and address as well .ns subscriber 
niiiiibcr should be written in block letters. Kssa\’s and sketches will not be returned unless 
accoinpanie<I by a stamped addressed envelope. Selected essays and sketches will be the pro- 
perty of The Modern Student. Competitors arc re([ucsted to send their photoj^raphs also for publica- 
tion along with the selected essays in the Jubilee number. 



THE LIFE OF A SPONGE 

By Dr, K. N. BAHL, D.Sc., D. Phil., 
Profeatior of Zoology, Univcrmly of Lucknow 


Sponges belong to a class of beings 
which by common consent form a very 
low link in the animal chain. They are 
inert and apparently life-less organisms 
and for a long time nobody suspected 
they were animals ; it was only in the fif- 
ties of the last century that cilia were 
discovered in a living sponge and these 
furnished a decisive proof of their animal 
nature. 



Sfongb 


All sponges live in water; most of them 
are found in the sea but a few inhabit 
tlie fresh water of lakes and ponds. To a 
lay man the most familiar sponge is the 
hiith-sponge, which is so useful for his 
toilet. The greater part of the world- 
“‘^upply of the bath-sponge comes from 
the Mediterranean and the Red seas ; in 
America most of the sponges are obtain- 
ed from the warm clear waters of Florida 
the Gulf of Mexico and West Indies. 


But sponges of the finest quality — the 
Turkey solid and the Turkey cup— are 
found in the Levant, the eastern part of 
Mediterranean. The discovery of the 
bath-sponge we owe to the Greeks ; they 
have fished it for centuries and taught 
the use of it to the rest of the world. 
Even to-day the Greek divers are chief 
sponge-fishers so that they hold the 
monoploy of a trade that their fore- 
fathers started. 

The common bath-sponge of the mar- 
ket is really the dry, dead skeleton of the 
animal and one cannot form an adequate 
idea of the living sponge from it. But 
there is one important character which 
we can see even in the market sponge, 
i.e. that the whole of the surface is pierc- 
ed with holes, the grater number being 
extremely minute while others are of 
considerable dimensions. Because of this 
character, zoologists call the sponges 
Fori fern. 

The true living part of the sponge is 
of a soft and gelatinous texture and 
with the aid of a microscope is found to 
consist of an aggregation of cells arrang- 
ed in two layers with a jelly-like subs- 
tance in between one of which contains 
cells with long thread-like cilia. By tlie 
constant action of these cilia, a current 
of water is kept up, causing the liquid to 
enter the sponge tlirough the innumera- 
ble pores with which the surface is 
pierced, and to be expelled through the 
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larger orifices. A sponge in full action 
is a wonderful sight : the cilia drive 
the water in ceaseless currents, whirling 
along all kinds of solid particles, arrest- 
ing those which are useful for digestion 
and rejecting those which it cannot 
assimilate. 

Sponges are fixed animals and lie atta- 
ched to rocks and shells or mud in water. 
They cannot evidently go about in search 
of food as other animals do; the food, 
therefore, must come to them. It comes 
with tlie ceaseless water-currents. 
It has been estimated that the am- 
ount of water passing through 
a colonial sponge called Spinosclla. 
is 1575 litres a day — 1000 times the 
amount of urine passed out per day 
by a healthy person. The water-current 
not only brings food-material to the 
sponge but also brings oxygen for 
respiration. Feeding and respiration go 
on side by side and it has been well 
said that the life of a sponge hangs on 
the water-current. Unicellular algae, 
bacteria and particles of organic debris 
floating in water form the food of the 
sponge. Digestion takes place within 
the ciliated cells which secrete the 
necessary enzymes and the disgested 
food-material is then carried and dis- 
tributed to all parts of the body. 

Hunger and love in their widest sense 
are the two loading motives in the lives 
of animals ; they are constantly busy 
finding food, avoiding enemies, wooing 
mates, making homes and tending their 
young ones. Even in man, hunger and 
love remain as the two fundamental 
instincts of life but wo have sublimated 
these elemental instincts in a variety of 


ways and so we do not find them in such 
nakedness or crudity in man as we do 
in lower animals. Our friend fhe 
sponge also shares these instincts with 
other animals. Wo have seen how the 
sponge satisfies its hunger and now let 
us see how it reproduces. 

All sponges are hermaphrodite i.e. ova 
and sperms are developed in the same 
sponge but rarely at the same time. Of 
two colonies lying side by side, one 
produces sperms and the other ova at 
one time and ric.* V(*rsa at another time. 
The ova remain in the body of the 
sponge, while the sperms are shed into 
the sea and find their way into the body 
of the other sponge through the in-going 
currents of water and fertilize the eggs 
there. The fertilized eggs undergo 
part of their development within the 
body of the mother-sponge and each 
emerges out of the parent body as a 
half-ciliated larva which swims about 
for a short time in water and finally 
settle, down on a piece of rock or stone, 
thus laying the foundation of a new 
sponge colony. 

A sponge has no sense-organs and iio 
nerves either; but if we irritate it I)y 
adding a small amount of chloroform 
or cocaine to the sea-water, it elosi‘s 
its pores. The impulse creeps, however, 
sluggishly through the living flesh (^f 
the sponge to the muscles which 
surround tlie pores and close them. We 
thus find in the sponge just a beginning 
of nervous activity, the highest expre^-^- 
ion of which we find in man in 
ability to convey his ideas to others-^ 
ability which makes the writing of an 
article like tliis possible. 



EDUCATION AND LIBERTY 

By DR. P. SIVARAM, M.A., Ph.D. 


The question has been often asked, 
how far liberty can be reconciled with 
social efficiency in the sphere of education. 
There are many who think that social 
efficiency can only be secured by forms 
of social control which curtail personal 
lii)erty. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw argues that in the 
modern world, the State must adopt a 
faith and enforce it. There must be no 
compromise and no nonsense about it. 
Mr. Shaw hopes that the faith to be 
adopted will bo his own belief in creative 
evolution, in socialist economics and in 
vegitarianism. Any State that follows 
his counsel will surely undermine the 
liberties of the people. Certainly any 
modern civilised community needs a 
common ideal of good life. Is it not 
possible to reach such a unity of pur])oso 
without whole sale sacrifices of liberty ? 
Youth should not be exploited in the 
interest of a dogmatic system. In India 
wu have to get the driving power of a 
common creed without the suppression 
of liberty characteristic of Bolshevism 
or Paso ism. 

If liberty find no place in the ideal 

a society, education obviously would 
^int be effective if it sets out to train 
I'roe men. No system of education will 
h'* socially efficient which is not per- 
n oated with the spirit of freedom. 

Although personal liberty is an 


intergral element in our idea of the good 
life, yet many crimes have been commi- 
tted in the name of liberty and very 
many sins have been sheltered under 
the aegis of the goddess. The freedom 
with which education is concerned is 
not the liberty of tlie natural man to do 
what he likes, but it is the spiritual 
freedom that comes through knowledge. 

There is no education which does not 
involve an infringement of the natural 
liberty of the child. Education is neces- 
sarily discipline and only through discip- 
line is true freedom possible. Discipline is 
not to be e(|uated with the methods of 
the drill-master. For, education is not 
a process of drawing something out of 
the child but it is rather, as Mazzini 
said, the bread of the soul, the provision 
of food convenient for the cliild, and 
such provision includes an occassional 
crust to bite on and not a perpetual diet 
of pap. 

Freedom for the individual can only 
be secured by enabling him to take his 
part in the life of society as a citizen and 
as a worker. 

Education, therefore, must aim to 
make a man fit for some active calling 
in the service of the commonwealth and 
for tlie duties of citizenship. The pupils 
have to be prepared to live in a society 
as it is or as it should be. The ultimate 
loyalty of the student should be to the 
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community, society or the State, and 
through it to the more nobler one of 
humanity. If on the other hand, edu- 
cation aims at preparing the youth to 
provide the things necessary only for the 
health and nurture of their bodies, then 
its aim will be technical efficiency pure 
and simple, That kind of education will 
produce robots. It is doubtful whether 
an education so limited makes the full 
contribution to the good life which we 
have the right to expect from schools and 
colleges. 

Real education should go further, to 
enable men to live the good life together, 
to make provision for their higher spiri- 
tual needs. All education should be a 
search for truth. “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
Therefore the youth should be given 
freedom to search for truth. But to avoid 
misdirection of interest and energy in 
their search the guidance of the teaefu^r 
is very essential. The freedom of judge- 


ment given to the student in his search 
for truth, has to bo necessarily restricted 
to some extent. Without forcing students 
to take a particular side in controversial 
subjects they have to be trained to form 
intelligent judgments. 

The two parties involved in an edu- 
cational process are the teachers and the 
taught. As we have seen there can Ik* 
no absolute liberty of the child to deter- 
mine his or her educational development, 
— the teachers likewise have to accept 
restrictions on their liberty. Teachers 
must forgo political and religious propa- 
ganda. If the parents have the liberty 
on the choice of schools for the child they 
have a right to ask that their children 
shall not be taught to despise the faith 
of their fathers wliatever it may happen 
to be. Likewise the State has a right to 
demand of its teachers trust. The State 
has a right to curtail the liberty of the 
teacher who instils sedition into' its 
future citizens. 



THE White-Clad Working Girls of Malabar 



PRINCE GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

B) K. POTHAN THOMAS 



Six hundred years before Christ, 
Buddha was born in a little tribe living 
on llie slopes of the Himalayas in the 
north of Bengal. His father was the 
king of the clan known as the Gautama. 
Tlierofore he received the name Sidd- 
hartha Gautama. The religion of the 
people at that time was a form of 
Hinduism. The parents of the young 
prince encompassed him with all the 
luxury of an Indian Prince. 

'^oung Gautama grew up a handsome 
capable young man. He had no work 
h> do. All his time was used in play. 
T1 h» chief amusements of the court were 
hunting and love-making. Gautama 
gladly joined in these amusements. 


When he was nineteen, he was married 
to a beautiful cousin. For some years 
they remained childless. Their life was 
a happy one. They enjoyed all the 
luxuries. But, young Gautama was. 
becoming discontented. He had a keen 
brain, but was not allowed to use it. 
As every material desire of the young 
prince was thoroughly satisfied, he was 
growing more and more miserable in 
spirit. 

One day, while be was driving on a 
pleasure excursion he met a very old 
man. The sight of the poor, enfeebled 
man struck his imagination. “Such is 
the way of life'* said Channa, his 
charioteer “and to that we must all 
come.” The next moment they passd an- 
other man suffering from a loathsome 
disease. “Such is the way of life” 
said Channa. A moment later they were 
passing an unburied body, swollen, 
eyeless, mauled by passing birds and 
jackals. “Tliat is the way of life” said 
Channa. Gautama shuddered at these 
terrible sights. Enjoying all princely 
comforts, he had np to that moment 
been blinded to the existence of such 
tragedies in this world. This opened his 
eyes and he began to meditate. Then 
the chariot passed a wandering holy 
man, who despite his emaciated appear- 
ence and tortured body, seemed happy. 
Gautama wonderd whether this was 
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not the real happiness. While ho was 
absorbed in meditation, a messenger on 
horse back came galloping and delivered 
the message that his wife had given 
birth to a son. This news did not give 
him any happiness. Ho was sad and 
said “There is another tie to break.” 

He returned to the palace, where the 
whole tribe was assembled and rejoicing. 
There was a great feast and a dance 
by Nautch girls to celeberate this happy 
event. Gautama woke up in the night 
and asked his faithful Channa to 
saddle the horses. Then he softly went 
to the threshold of his wife’s chamber 
and saw her by the light of a little oil 
lamp sleeping peacefully sorrounded 
by flowers and with his infant son in 
her arms. He felt a great craving to 
take up the child in one last embrace 
before ho departed. But he feared the 
mother would awake. So sadly ho 
turned his back and went out of the 
house where Channa was waiting with 
the horses. 

Very far they rode that night. When 
he crossed the frontier of his country 
ho stopped. Then ho cut off his flowing 
locks of hair, removed all his ornaments 
and sent them, his horse and sword back 
to his palace by Channa. Then he went 
alone, a wandering beggar. 

Soon he met another beggar. He 
exchanged clothes with him. Clad in 
rags, Gautama went southwards, where 
religious men and hermits lived in caves 
in a hillside. He joined them in their 
life. Gautama tortured his body and 
fasted as the others. His sincerity and 


humility attracted the attention amon;.: 
the devout. The fame of the new ascetic 
spread far and wide. 

One day while he was walking up and 
down, he staggered and and fell uncon- 
scious. And in the swoon that followed 
he realised the futility of this religloiH 
asceticism. When he recovered, he 
insisted upon food and refused to go on 
fasting. He ate well and heartily and 
insisted that by doing so he could think 
bettor. The other ascetics were horrified 
at this and abandoned him, They left 
the cave and went to Benares. 

Gautama wandered alone. For years 
lie thouglit about the great problems of 
the religion. One day he had seated 
himself under a great tree by the side of 
a river to eat, when a clear vision came 
to him. All day and night ho sat there 
in profound thought and then he rose 
up to impart his vision — the new 
religion of Buddhism — to the world. 
The tree under which Gautama sat 
is a fig tree known as the Bo Tree. 
Although the original tree has withered 
and died, a cutting was taken from il 
and planted in the . vicinity. This tree 
is still visited by thousands of pilgrims 
every year and it is in the United pro- 
vinces near Allahabad. It is at this 
place that the Buddhist University is to 
be built. 

The fundamental teaching of Gautami 
is that all miseries and discontents of 
life are due to insatiable selfishness. 
Suffering, lie teaches, is due to 
craving individuality to the torment of 
of greedy desire. Until a man has 
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overcome every sort of personal craving 
his life is trouble and his end sorrow. 

So Buddhism was born with Prince 
Gautama as its great founder. In the 
beginning it spread in India. But as 
years passed, the new religion drifted 
itself to further east. Gautama himself 
wandered far to the East preaching his 


religion and he died when he was 80 
years old. The present prophet of 
Buddhism is the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
who died an year ago to be succeeded by 
a hoy born at the same hour of the 
great ruler’s death. The boy now one 
year old is considered to *be the holiest 
man among the Buddhists. 


IS INDIA GETTING POORER ? 

By B. R. SEN, I.C.S. 

IV 


Distribution of National Income 
(1) Land Revenue assessment reduced 

We shall novsr examine the distribution 
of national income. In studying the dis- 
tribution of national income our atten- 
tion is directed to the share of the State 
in the agricultural income of the country. 
Reference has already been made to the 
enormous demand of the Mogul P]mper- 
ors in the gross produce of the soil. Dur- 
ing British rule the land revenue 
administration has been systematised 
and definite principles have been evol- 
ved regarding the State demand for land 
revenue. In Bengal and Bihar the 
State demand for land revenue was 
permanently fixed in 1793. In other 
provinces the settlement is periodical 
and land revenue assessment is subject 
to definite principles. The general prin- 
ciple underlying land revenue assess- 
ment in the temporarily settled provin- 
ces is that one half of the net assets 


of land should be taken as land revenue. 
The net assets of land is determined 
by making a liberal allowance for the 
cost of cultivation. Under temporary 
zamindari settlements, the land revenue 
demand is fixed at one half of the rent 
realised by the Zamindars. In many 
cases, the State demand for land revenue 
is less than 50 p. c. The incidence of 
land revenue per acre * will be evident 
from the following table. 

Per acre. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Madras 

2 

5 

0 

Bombay 

2 

15 

0 

Bengal 

1 

4 

1 

United Provinces 

2 

11 

0 

Punjab 

I 

15 

1 

• • -1 p 


It is thus seen that the incidence of 
land revenue per acre is much loss now 

^ Agricultural Statistics of India 
p. 35-37. 


3 
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thin during the Muhammadan period 
when the value of one third of the gross 
produce of the soil was the normal 
demand from the tenants. In the provin- 
ces where the Zamindari system is 
prevalent, the tenants for a period were 
left without any protection vis-n-ms the 
Zamindars. Government, however, soon 
recognised their duty to the tenants 
and passed necessary legislation to 
safeguard their interests. Thus in Bengal 
tenancy laws have been passed which 
have given the tenants security of 
their rights over the lands which they 
cultivate. Such rights are not only heri- 
table but also transferable by sale or 
mortgage. The power of the Zamindars 
to enhance rents arbitrarily has been 
curtailed. It is only when the prices of 
argricultural products rise or definite 
improvements are effected by the land- 
lords that they are permitted to enhance 
rent. The object of tenancy laws is to 
leave more of the income in tenants’ 
hands and to make it impossible for the 
landlords to rackrent them. 

Reduction in the rates of interest 

Another factor which has profoundly 
affected the distribution of income is the 
rate of interest for the capital employed 
by the cultivators. It is well-known that 
the village money lenders often charge 
exceptionally high rates of interest upon 
loans given to the cultivators. The result 
has been that majority of the repayment 
of interest is normally a considerable 
item in the budget of the majority of the 
cultivators. The Government have 
realised the gravity of the situation 


and are tackling it mainly by helping 
the growth of co-operative credit socie- 
ties which advance loans to members 
at moderate rates of interest. Not only 
have co-operative credit societies made 
cheap credit available to the agricultur- 
ists but they are also prompting habits 
of thrift and economy in them. 

Wages of industrial workers 

The income of the labouring classes 
in India rose substantially after the 
Great War. The wage statistics and 
the level of prices indicate a substantial 
betterment of the conditions of labour 
during tlie last 15 years. To (piote tlie 
Royal Commission on Labour : “Tii 
1920 and 1921 there was a general rise 
in wages ; prices reached their highest 
point in the autumn of 1920 and the 
general tendency thereafter was down- 
wards, so that by 1923 tlie workers were 
generally better off than before the 
war.*** 

Since then prices have fallen 
substanially ; there have been some 
reductions in wages but there has Ix cn 
no general fall of wages commensurate 
with that of prices ; the general level 
of real wages for industrial workers 
thus stands higher at tlie moment than 
at any previous period. The following 
table gives an idea of the average ear- 
nings of operatives in the cotton textile 
industry in the different industrial 
centres of India : — 


Report of the Royal Commission on Indin n 
lyaloiir page 1%. 
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Group Centre. Average monthly Average monthly 

earnings of all earnings of work- 
workers. ers who worked 


without any 
absence. 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Men 

Bombay 

37 

10 

2 

44 

3 

6 


Ahinedabad 


... 


38 

4 

0 


Sbolapur 

33 

15 

G 

26 

10 

2 

Women 

Bombay 

17 

12 

4 

20 

4 

6 


Ahamedabad 




21 

1 

6 


Sholapur 

9 

15 

7 

11 

6 

7 

Children 

Ahinedabad 




9 

4 

6 


Sbolapur 

5 

10 

4 

G 

13 

10 


An idea of tlie earnings of the jute mill operatives of Bengal can be 
gatlitored from the following table : — 

Multiple shift. Single shift 

t — ■ — — — ■ ■ . 

Department. 4 day week. 5 day week. days 60 hours 

per week. 

Rs, A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Sacking weaving 8 2 9 9 3 0 9 8 0 

Hessian weaving 5 15 0 7 4 9 8 4 6 

Sacking winding 4 9 G 5 13 5 12 0 

Hessian winding 4 8 7 5 6 0 5 12 0 

Sacking spinning 2 96 34 9 4 20 

Hessian spinning 303 3 14 0 4 2 0 

Batching 2 12 9 3 9 9 4 5 3 

It will be seen that the earnings of the gave the average income per family at 
jute mill weavers vary between Rs. 24 Rs. 52-4-6 but this was in 1921 when 
and Rs. 38 per month. prices and incomes were both higher 

than in recent years. Family budget 
The average earnings of the workers enquiries in Ahinedabad and Sbolapur, 
do not fall below Rs. 15 per month. The embracing about 900 families gave 

earnings of a working class family are the following results 
more than Rs. 15 per month. 

A family budget enquiry at Bombay R,.port of the Roviil Commission on Indian 

Which covered well over 2000 families i,abour, 
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Alimcdabad ( 1‘)2() ) Sliolapur (1925 ) 



Perce nt:ijj;e.s. 

Averai^c 
niiinbcr cf 
workers in 
a family. 

Percciilaj^es. 

Avera)L;c 
iiuiiiber of 
workers in 
a family. 

Below Rs, 20 

2 

1.2 

8 

1.0 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 

17 

1.2 

23 

1.6 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 

21 

1.5 

26 

1.9 

Rs. 40 and below Rs. 50 

25 

1.6 

21 

2.0 

Rs. 50 and below Rs. 60 

18 

1.9 

11 

2.4 

Rs. 60 and below Rs. 70 

8 

2.0 

5 

3.0 

lis. 70 and below Rs, 80 

5 

2.4 

3 

2.7 

Rs. 80 and below Ps. 90 

4 

2.2 

i 3 

3.3 


It will appear from the above table 
that 63 p. c. of the workers* families in 
Ahiiiedabad and 70 p. c. in Sholapiir had 
incomes between Ks. 20 and Rs. 50 per 
month, 

Per Capita Income 

It is undoubtedly true that as contras- 
ted with the average income of advan- 


ced industrial countries the average 
income in India is very low. But neverthe- 
less during tlie last half of a century there 
has been an appreciable increase in the 
average income of the people in India, 
The aggregate and per nipifn income of 
British India in 1.922 as compared with 
previous years has seen calculated by 
Prof. Findlay Shirras as follows^' 


Year 

Population 

Hi'itish 

Imlia. 

Millions. 

Agricul- 1 
tural 

Income. 

Rs. 

Noii-;\gri- 

culiural 

Income. 

Rs. 

Total 

Income. 

1 

Rs. 

Per eapitn 
Income. 

Rs. 

1871 ( 50 years ago ) 

170.0 

Crores. 

277 

(h’ores. 

63 

Crores. 

340 

20 

1881 ( 40 years ago ) 

196.4 

354.5 

175 

529.5 

27 

1901 ( 20 years ago ) 

223.4 

453.3 

217 

1 670.3 

30 

1911 ( 10 years ago ) 

242.7 

1412 

530 

1942 

80 

1921 

247.0 

1715 

883 

2598 

107 

1922 

247 

1983 

883 

2966 

116 


The average income of the population 
of India thus appears to have risen 
from Rs. 20 to 107 in the course of half 

* vShirras • --The Science of Public Finance 
p. 141. 


. a century. During the same period the 
changes in prices have been as follows- 


1873 

— 

100 

1910 

— 

122 

1915 

— 

152 

1920 

— 

281 

1922 

— 

232 
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Thus while the average income has 
risen five times the rise in prices has 
roughly been times. The conclusion 
is that the real income of the mass of the 
people has considerably increased. 

Rise in the standard of living 

That there has been a substantial rise 
in the standard of living of the masses 
in the last half century is beyond dis- 
pute. The higher standard of living is 
reflected in the consumption of a large 
amount of articles imported from foreign 
countries as well as articles of local 
production. In Bengal particularly the 
increased value realised from jute has 
enabled the cultivators to make sub- 
stantial improvements in housing and in 
the consumption of furniture and uten- 
sils. There has been an increase in years 
in the consumption of cotton cloth. In 
the beginning of the 20th century the 
prr cfipiht consumption of cotton cloth 
( imports and mill production ) was 
8.39 yds. In 1927-28 it was 12. 11 yds 
that is consumption had roughly 
increased by 50 p. c, * 

Conclusion 

It will be a task for the future his- 
torian to appraise the economic benefits 
that have resulted from the British rule, 
but it can perhaps be confidently assert- 
ed that there has been no retrograde 

* Review of Indian Trade P>30-31 p. 32. 


movement in the economic condition of 
the country. On the contrary the 
expansion of agriculture and the other 
industries, the growth of foreign trade* 
finance and banking point to increasing 
prosperity. India is not getting poorer. 


Tut: ] JuiiT OF The World 



This which represents Christ knock- 

ini' Ml the (lof)r of the linnian soul is one of the 
iiiMStrjiieces of the famous Mritisli artist 
Holman Hunt. 



TELEVISION 

THE WONDER OF WONDERS 


We all know what is wireless telephony 
or broadcasting. Just as we hear songs 
and speeches of persons thousands of 
miles away from us by means of broad- 
casting, we see the persons or objects 
through television sets. Tl\e new 
Science of Television is one of the most 
wonderful achievements of man. It 
was John L. Baird, the famous British 
scientist who succeeded in inventing 
television sets. 


picture affect the wireless waves by 
means of a wonderful instrument called 
J^liofo-elccfric Ci4L This instrument is 
put in place of the microphone. A spot 
of light is made to pass very rapidly 
up and down over the picture or scene 
to be broadcast and the liglit waves 
thrown back from tliis moving spot fall 
upon the cell. The nature of thes(^ 
liglit waves differs according to the 
shape and colour of tlie part of the seem* 



FlRvST vSrCCHvbSFl’I. “TivJJvVISION" 
TRAN.SMirrUR MADK BY Mr. BAIRD. 


In broadcasting the person whose 
voice has to be sent over ihe wireless 
sings or speaks into the microphone. 
This instrument changes the rapidly 
vibrating sound waves in the air by tlie 
speakers voice, into electric currents. 
These electric currents affect the wire- 
less waves which affect the receiver and 
the loud speaker turns them back into 
sound waves. 

In television we make a photo or 


from whicli they come. They cans* 
varying electric currents in the plio^^’- 
electric cell. These varying currents 
affect the chain of wireless waves wlie b 
is being sent out from the aerials of the 
broadcasting station and tlie.se in turn 
fall upon the aerial attached to Tif* 
receiving set. In place of the 
speaker, the teU'vmon .set is attaclu'd 
to turn the varying wireless waves back 
into light. 


TELEVISION 
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A tolovision set consists of a disc of 
lliin inotal punched with thirty tiny 
holes arranged in the from of a spiral. 
Behind this is placed a small neon lamp. 
Tins lamp is attached to a suitable 
wireless receiver and the disc is revolved 


by a special tiny electric motor at a 
speed of 750 turns per minute. Then if 
the receiving set is properly “tuned-in” 
to the wave length of the station broad- 
casting, the picture which is being 
broadcast can be seen by looking 



IN THK KARIA" DAYS OP TELEVISION PUPPETS PERFORMED FOR THE SCREEN 
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through the holes in the revolving disc. 

This new marvel of Television has 
not yet reached India. At present we 
have broadcasting sets and we could 
hear speeches and songs from Egland 
and other countries. Jf an event of 
importance happens in America or 
England to-day, we are able to read 
about it in tomorrow’s papers. But 
through television we will be a])le to get 
the pictures of persons or scenes just as 


quickly as we get speeches or songs. 
Even the wireless telephone is perhaps 
eclipsed by the transmission of pictures 
by wireless. 

Television is still in its infancy. 
Pictures received by wireless, although 
quite easily recognisable are not yet 
equal to direct photographs. Let us 
patiently wait for a few more years 
to see this new wonder of wonders. 



VOl’Nc; STRKKT MTSICIANS Ol-' (iKXOA 
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Thi‘ SjKvial Jubilee Xuiiibei* will be publislied on the 1st of May. Any ehanj^o of address 
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AND SOME WERE FISHERS 


• • • 




By ALAN C. McKAY 
District scout commissioner, Ma Iras, 


Negombo, a town not many miles 
round the coast from Colombo, lay brown 
and gold and green and blue in the 
sunshine. 

I had almost written ‘fishing town*, 
because it is of the fishermen of 
Negombo I would write, and there are 
many hundreds of them ; religious 
fanatics mostly, as fishermen so often 
are, their calling being one that spells 
Life or Death more clearly than many 
another. Y(?t, when the fear of Life 
or Death be not upon them, they are 
a harmless simple people, catching 
their fish and selling them in the market- 
places and the bazars as fishermen have 
done from time immemorial and will 
continue to do until the seas give up 
their dead and their fishes. 

When I came to Negombo it was lying 
beneath a blazing sun making a colourful 
picture with the flat fields of paddy, the 
green fringe of waving palm trees and the 
brown sand dunes changing to golden. 
The sea, blue and green and brown and 
gold — who shall tell us the colour of the 
sea ? — the miles and miles of green- 
bordered lagoons stretching away into 
the distance, the brown sails of the 
single yacht of some yachtsman from 
the Royal Colombo Yacht Club — yes, 
Negombo was revelling in all tlie glory 
of its colours. 

Towards sunset, and sunset from 
Negombo can rival sunset from 

4 


many a vaunted show place, I 
made my way down to the sliore 
to watch the fishing-fleet come home. 
Away in the very face of the sun they 
were coming towards me, fifty cata- 
marans with their great sails billowed out 
and their outriggers skimming the water. 
They looked like one huge butterfly 
wing set fifty times against the sky. 

With me on the shore were many of 
the wives and children of the fishermen 
— the latter had been fishing a far bank 
and had been four days away, so quite 
a concourse had gathered to welcome 
them back. The sun grew red and the sky 
paled to green and yellow as those on 
the beach argued as to whose catamaran 
would be the first home. Some said 
Joseph Perera and his sons ( well-known 
fishermen in these parts ), others argued 
for Peter Fernando, while the sun sank 
with startling rapidity and the sky, 
deploring its departure, shot red and 
yellow streaks across the horizon and 
then paled and paled. 

Soon the nearest catamaran was but 
a matter of thirty or forty yards from 
the beach and when the crew shouted 
to those ashore the cry went up, “Peter 
Fernando wins I His the first right to 
sell his fish.” But a second cry came 
from the approaching boat, in which the 
crew were busy with the sail, and at the 
sound of it those on shore grew strangely 
silent. A voice rent the air, and turning 
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r Sciw a woman fall to the ground, tear- 
ing lier hair and crying : “Oh, Jesu — 
Jesu”, as she crossed lierself. 

A great noise broke out among 
the natives, and when Peter Fernando’s 
catamaran crashed up the beach, its 
great sail still set and bellying in the 
wind, it was surrounded by a mob of 
yelling, clamouring men. T caught an 
old man by the arm. He muttered as 
he crossed himself, and on being ques- 
tioned replied, “Joseph Perera will not 
come- he gone — they not know — five 
sons and one brother with him.” T 
asked further questions and learned that 
Joseph Perera, his sons and his brother 
in their catamaran had been caught in 
a squall off the fishing banks and when 
the squall passed neither the catamaran 
ror any of its occupants were to be seen. 

It was now dark on tlie beach, but 
when flares were lit 1 witnessed a strange 
scene. A village priest — a Frenchman 
with great-bearded face and little shin- 
ing eyes, dressed in the flowing robe and 
sash of his kind — appeared among the 
natives and heard their tale, lie tried to 
quiet the wailing of the women, then 
calling on the whole half-civilized, half 
understanding throng, he knelt with them 
on the sands and they prayed for the safe 
return of their friends. 

The stars began to hang heavy in the 
sky and flying foxes dipped in and out 
of the shadows of the sand dunes. Frogs 
sang deafeningly in the marshy under- 
growth near the lagoons, and the sea 


washed quietly among the catamarans 
that it had known in Life and Death. 

I went away for some hours and on 
my return found liundreds of natives 
congregated on tlie shore, their dark 
shining faces and half-naked bodies 
illumined by the light of many lamps. 
Priests went from group to group ; 
many wore singing, while others prayed. 
Women cried, were silenced and cried 
again. Fifty-three catamarans had 
returned, but the fifty-fourth would 
never come back. Jose])h Perera, liis 
fiv^e sons and In's brother, these well- 
known fishermen, would never 

“ come again, 

Homeward to any shore on any tide.” 
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MODERN YOUTH AND MATERIALISM 

J5// “COMRADE" 


The modern youth is moving fast 
towards materialism. The present 
generation is pre-occupied with material 
things and are indiflferent to anything 
tliat cannot be measured in terms of 
pleasure and enjoyment. The idea of 
a spiritual life has lost its hold upon a 
large majority of the younger people 
to-day. No former generation ever 
inherited anything like the ethical, social 
or economic confusion that confronts 
it. And disgusted with a world gone 
mad these impressionable youngsters 
give up the attempt to arrive at truth 
and slide away towards the very path 
of pleasure and materialism. 

There is a tendency to-day to reject all 
those rules of life which have been 
accepted as based upon the eternally 
true values throughout the centuries. 
Tliis rejection in most cases springs from 
a desire to clear the way for conduct 
only possible without the discipline of 
a religious or moral code. This view- 
point results in the inevitable collapse 
of th^ moral structure of society and 
the deterioration of the individual. 

There is at present a good deal of 
spurious philosophy and muddled think- 
ing about spiritual and moral life. A 
loose attitude towards the fundamental 
human relationships has always presaged 
the decline and fall of societies in the 
world’s history, lict the modern youth 
take a serious warning from it. The 
niaterialistic philosophy of secularism 


built up with the inflation of material 
wealth had not only the effect of taking 
the spiritual-minded away from their 
intercourse with God, but generally 
proved a bad upset for peoples’ standard 
of values, it inclined great numbers 
to adopt some-what of a swagger in their 
emotional stride and headstrong heed- 
lessness as to their spiritual destinations. 

Morality, charity and honesty have 
to-day become concessions to God- 
Morality for want of opportunities, 
charity for honour and honesty for fear of 
law are becoming the standard of human 
life. People are much more interested 
in their own personal affairs than they 
are in the welfare of the society or in 
public morals. We are less concerned 
about morals than abo\it politics. Why, 
there is much more insidious corruption 
in the motion pictures of to-day than in 
all the drinking and gambling. The pity of 
it all is that the modern youth will suffer. 

The world can never progress a step 
forward without true spiritual values 
of love and faith. Can any one induce 
people to stop hoarding money if they 
have lost faith in inveslment hankers ? 
What a spiritual life can do is to bring 
faith and hope and good-will. 

An interpretation of life that rules 
out religion in its broadest sense must 
fail. We have the past to remind as of 
this truth. Let not the modern youth 
repeat the errors of the past. 



WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS 
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A MAID OV GAUM WITH lll'R 
SWADRSUr BAG 


A I'NOMl’HNII WOMAN OR RASHION. 


( Indo-China ) 



STYI.ISH womi':n or dada-nava 

( British Ouiatia ) 

A Picture gallery of the men, women anJ children of different communities and nationalities of the 
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THE PAGEANTRY OF HISTORY 

By DIPCHAND VERMA, M.A. 

Lorf nm\ Jal adlefp*, Lakhaoti, 


“What is History but fictions agreed 
upon” remarked Napoleon ; but if His- 
tory is fiction it is that variety of 
it which is truer than facts and the 
drama of Life as it opens and is 
illustrated by the dramatic movements 
of historical events, brings homo the 
ever recurring lessons of life refreshing 
our outlook, widening our vista, always 
reminding us that the fundamental 
nature of History is to repeat itself 
and yet it always does so with varia- 
tions. 

If History wore a matter (^f names 
or dates, a mere description of kings 
and queens with their subjects thrown 
in the background, or just a record 
of past happenings with the names of 
famous warriors, nobles and politicians 
under-lined, it would cease to be the 
subject of universal interest and appeal, 
and lose its raison (I'dir, A mere 
summary of facts oven genuine facts 
does no more constitute History than 
a mere pile of yarn weaves itself 
into cloth. 

To approach History rightly one 
needs more than the average share of 
human imagination and what is perhaps 
really important, sympathy, without 
which the liveliest events would appear 
to be dull, prosaic, and dry as dust. 
The secret of the the universal fame 
of Shakespeare is the spontaneous 


sympathy that he produces in the 
readers* mind for his most notorious 
characters for it is always possible to 
appreciate one thing or the other in 
the most detestable persons. The 
characters of Sliakospearo, his heroes 
and lieroines as well as his villains 
appear before us with some justification 
of their doings and often ‘more sinned 
against than sinning* so that it is 
possible to fall in sympathy even with 
a Hhylock notwithstanding his devilish 
moves against a fellow citizen. So 
also the Historian if he will be true 
to his job needs to develop this 
Shakespearean faculty of appreciating 
the historical characters by entering 
into a close and intimate commiinioii 
with th'^ir circumstances and by iindm’- 
standing their difficulties with a critical 
yet friendly attitude. 

The waters of the Historical Riv(‘r 
roll on carrying away all before them, 
some times they move with placid 
tranquillity reflecting the grandeur and 
the splendour of the regions that they 
negotiate through, but then there 
are times of storms and when the 
tide is at its flow it breaks through 
the barriers of ages leaving nothing 
but memories behind some pleasant 
some otherwise yet all covered with 
a halo of romance and glamour so that 
the coming generations point will) 
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pride and yet with sadness, here the 
story of the ‘Glory that was Greek’ and 
there the ‘Splendour that was Hind* 
and yet what is loft for mankind but 
to lament perhaps with tlie consolation 
that the old times were better than 
the new, perhaps with some lesson 
snatched from the records of the past, 
yet ultimately with the feeling that 
the things that were are no more. Baby- 
lonia, China, India, Greece, Rome, all 
are pining for their lost treasures, 
casting a wistful yet jealous look at 
the now centre of civilization and all 
perhaps would like to see the hands 
of the clock turned back, to restore 
their wonderful past once again to its 
old pinnacle. 

Yet what is the lesson that runs like 
a red thread through the vast record of 
Mans* annals ? What is the great 
message that the great minds of yore 
have left for us ? The fundamental 
teaching of History, the History of all 
nations is the Unity of Mankind. With 
all our differences and variations, 
contrasts and dissimiliarities we are 
fundamentally one, the children of the 
same Father, witli tlie same earth to 
tread upon and with the same sky as 
our common canopy. There are diver- 
sities no doubt, diversities of race, colour, 
language, climate, culture and so forth 
hut the fundamental Unity lurks behind 
and it is always diversity in unity. 
This Universal aspect of Humanity has 
to be first grasped before the universal 
nature of History can be rightly 
appreciated. 

There in no such thing as the Eastern 


culture and the Western culture. Culture 
is One and Universal and civilisation 
cannot be divided into water-tight 
compartments. The classification of 
Aryans and non-Aryans is equally 
arbitrary and most of the valued trea- 
sures of Human civilization have 
received contributions from all races 
and all people. Human civilization is 
like a kaleidoscope successively reflecting 
the cultures of all parts according to the 
zone which happens to be under the 
light. Nor is there any gain in dis- 
cussing the superiority or inferiority 
of one part over the other for the whole 
is composed of all the parts and its 
wholeness will suffer with any portion . 
deleted out. The sun of civilization 
like the earthly sun shines by turns but 
shines over all the globe. 

If this Universal nature of History 
is once understood, it would then be 
possible to duly appreciate the pageantry 
of the past events and happenings, 
which would seem to rise from 
their grave entertaining us with their 
chequered experiences, enriching our 
lives with the storehouse of their 
didactism and putting us on our- 
guard against unknown slips which 
crowd across the foot-path of life. 

It would then be possible to appreciate 
the History of all nations, to learn from 
the experiences of all countries, and to 
sympathise with tlie persons and 
movements that feature prominently 
in the corridors of historical ages. 

With the pre-historic man as the 
background, as we make a survey 
through, the pre-Aryan civilizations, 
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the Aryan migrations, the contemporary 
world of Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, 
the Vedic philosphies, the rise of the 
Persians and Greeks, the Republican and 
Imperial Rome — all this presents a 
continuous evolution of Mankind to- 
wards its destined goal in the ancient 
world. The collapse of the Imperial 
Rome with the ghost of the Holy Empire 
lead to the gateway of the feudal 
anarchism and it is possible to defend 
feudalism as it is possible to defend 
socialism to-day for that alone summed 
up the rising tendencies of the medieval 
world. The decay of the feudal system 
before the rising forces of Renais- 
sance and the Reformation and the 
evolution of national States symbolised 
by secular monarchies reads like the 
grafting of another scale in the evolu- 
tionary ladder and the process is 
continued to its logical conclusion. 
With the coming of modern times other 
forces come to the fore-front and 
while one appreciates the efforts of a 
Cromwell to combat the decaying creed 
of royal absolutism, that of a Washington 
to resist the aggression of an alien 
Imperialism, it is interesting to not« 
that the background for the democratic 
and nationalist movements of the 
modern times is provided by the ages 
preceding them. The French took the 
long stride and proclaimed the Roussean 
gospel of the Sovereignty of the 
people and the 19th centuries with 
some natural reactions again picked 
up the thread of liuman evolution. 


The rise of industrialism along with 
competitive nationalism led to the 
inevitable catastrophe of the great 
war and the post war world has 
witnessed dramatic changes one system 
swept by another so that we are still 
in the melting process. With the 
Bolshevic challenge flung in the face 
to mould the world after a new design 
followed by Fascist reactions to still 
mark a new line it is difficult to 
speculate but assuredly we are moving, 
moving towards the destined goal of man- 
kind. An India or a China may still have 
battles to fight for their re-generation, 
but their day also is not far. Such is 
the pageantry presented by History. 
Though much has perhaps been achieved 
the best is still to come. Picture- 
squely remarks Mr. H. G. Wells 
about the possibilities of our future 
achievements. 

“Wo have dreams, we have at present 
undisciplined but ever-increasing power. 
Can Wv. doubt that presently our race 
will more than realise our boldest 
imaginations, that it will achieve Unity 
and Peace, that it will live, the children 
of our blood and lives will live, in a 
world made more splendid and lovely 
than any palace or garden that we know, 
going on from strength to strength in an 
ever-widening circle of adventure and 
achievement ? What man has done, the 
little triumphs of his present state and 
all this history we have told, form hut 
the preclude to the things that man has 
yet to do.” 



THE GREEK CONCEPTION OF LIFE 

BEAUTY OF SOUL AND BODY 


The Greek view of life is a challenge to 
us — the moderns — in all storts of ways. 
The Greeks valued moral and pliysical 
beauty-beauty of soul and body “above 
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everything else. They despised the nigg- 
stooping, cheating lives. The life 
<’f the average man of the present day, 
5 


they would have counted uncivilised. 
The ancient Greek was interested in the 
ways of man, in the ironies of life, 
in human suffering, in the triumphs 
of the human brain, of the human 
mind and above all of the human soul. 
He loved beautiful things in a way that 
we do not. His conception of life itself 
was highly beautiful. His gods and 
goddesses were to him the perfection of 
beauty in all its form. Not only this, 
every little item of his life, his jar, his 
cup, his temple, were all highly beauti- 
ful. Look at his amusements. They 
wore not of the class and kind that 
we have at the present day, but they 
were on a higher plane than ours. He 
was not ‘flick-minded’. He preferred 
Tragedy and Comedy ; he loved grace. 
The plays that he preferred remain even 
to-day as the veiy foundai ion of drama 
and poetry. 

To the Greek, beauty was the highest 
expression of life. He ever aspired after 
true beauty. His conception of physi- 
cal beauty was that it gave expression 
to internal or moral beauty. A close 
study of the arts and crafts of the anci- 
ent Greeks will amaze us at their 
immense range of discovery, ingenuity 
and inventions. They went to Nature 
and they wrung her secrets from her. 

As Mathew Arnold puts it “the Greek 
poet sees life steadily and whole”. He 
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is intensely individual and human. 



VKNUvS I) I MILO 

Odyssey is as good a tale tc-day as three 


thousand years ago. It makes us believe 
in men and life. 

And the G-reek art still lives to-day 
as the highest expression of life. Tlu* 
Greek had an amazing feeling for propor- 
tion, balance, symmetry, measure. It is 
the glory of Greek art that it is alive all 
these thousands of years. The 
(N Milo is as lovely as womanly, as 
living to-day as in the second century 
B. C. She makes us believe in women. 
She says nothing but she makes lif(‘ 
beautiful. The sublime beauty of .soul is 
expressed on her face — the moral beauty 
that every human being is to possess. 
And the TJzftrd Slmjer conveys to us 
ennobling thoughts of life. 

The ancient Greek “sees life steadily 
and sees it whole'*. He considered 
beauty as the key to the real nature of 
things and interpreted life in terms of 
it. To him beauty is tlie eternally true 
‘value* comprising the other two 'values’ 
of goodness and truth. Life in itself is 
beautiful, but we have to make it sublime 
by adding goodness and truth to it and 
that is man — the noblest of all the crea- 
tion. This was the Greek conception of 
life. 


WHAT IS THIS FREEDOM-? 


No other word has been so variously 
understood as the word ‘freedom*. In 
each age of human history its meaning 
has been coloured by the particular 
conditions of the struggle to attain it. 
Many understand it as liberty to do 
what we like, to follow our own 


impulses unhindered either by physical 
obstructions or by regard for our fellows. 
If this is the true meaning of freedom, 
then it may belong to the wild beast ‘>r 
to the gods. It cannot belong to human 
beings. 

Civil liberty is essentially the definilc 
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safeguards for the weak and restrictions 
upon the strong. Political liberty is the 
desire to have a share in shaping the 
law without oppression by foes or 
c(»rcion by a class. Economic liberty 
is the power to control the material 
circumstances of life, so tliat the fear 
of starvation and the stunting effects of 
poverty might be overcome. All these 
throe liberties form what we call 
national liberty. 

Freedom in any true sense of the word 
is intimately connected with what is 
commonly called ‘value*. We want 
freedom not to be able to do everything 
but for the sake of a particular end—to 
escape from fear, to assert our authority 
over others. Real freedom is to enable 
us to live a full and satisfying life in 
the community. 

But every new epoch begins with a 
new outbreak of the longing for freedom, 
ft is determined by the particular sort 
of freedom that its people concentrate 
upon obtaining. Some desire national 
supremacy, others want to attain a class- 
less society. There are many who want 
to preserve a traditional culture while 
others challenge traditional restraints. 
'IV) achieve liberty in each respect the 
devotees of each ideal will cheerfully 
consent to enslavement in almost every 
otlier. 

Victo Hugo describes the lesson of 
the French Revolution as “the liberty of 


one citi/en ends whore the liberty of 
another citizen begins**. We live in an 
ordered world, and can be happy only 
if we continue to sympathise with our 
fellow-beings. We live in a society and 
we can secure freedom only for the well- 
being of the society. The family, the 
firm, the society, the nation, all lay their 
claims upon us. Facli of these groups 
to which we belong are essential to us 
and therefore the liberty or freedom 
should be sucli as to fulfil the happiness 
of one and all. It should make iis able 
to live fully and freely. If that be so, 
liberty reduces itself to restriction. 

True freedom is the discipline of a high 
obedience to live for the attainment of 
the real value of the life of individuals 
and the common good of the community 
or the nation. The supreme happiness 
of man is to be able to live for the good 
of his fellow-beings. Intolerance, 
exclusiveness, ca^rcion and hatred are 
indeed radically opposed to the spirit 
of freedom, for human life involves both 
a due conception of our limitations and 
a sensitive regard for the personalities 
of our lellows. 

Only if we accept this ideal of the 
welfare of society as the essential condi- 
tion of freedom, then and then alone can 
we escape the divers! ve and disastrous 
idolatries that now thwart our growth 
and threaten the future of civilisation. 
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CARLYLE IN OLD AGE Bf/ 
David Alvc Wilson and David. Wilson 
Mar Arthur. ( Kegan Paul. 15s.) 

Witli this, its sixth volume, covering 
the years 1865-1881, the immense 
labour of love wliich dominated the 
life of Mr. Alec Wilson from his student 
days on, is completed - this concluding 
volume, thougli not from his hand, 
being entirely based on his material, 
admirably set out by his nephew. The 
six volumes constitute, perhaps, rather 
the material for any future biographer 
than a biography in tlie ordinary sense ; 
yet each of them is rich in enjoyable 
reading, and this last ranks among the 
best of the six. The heart of this volume, 
is, of course, tlie year 1866, witli the 
Edinburgli Rectorial address and the 
death of Mrs. Carlyle. The book is 
crammed with good stories, among them 
that of Carlyle, to whom noise was 
torment, giving a CMiristmas box to the 
old Chelsea watercress woman, whose 
voice at times contributed far from 
musically to it. 

THE IDEALS OF EAST AND 
WEST Bij Kenneth Bounders ( Cam- 
dridge LTniversity Press. iQs. 6d. ) 

This book is an anthology in prose 
and verses of extracts from the ethical 
literature and philosophy of races which 
have chiefly thought and written on the 
subject of the good for man'"- the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Hindus and the Jews ; 
there is also a section on Christian 


ethics. Dr. Saunders has contributed 
a separate introduction to each section 
outlining the historical backgrounds of 
the sages and philosophers from whom 
extracts appear and indicating the 
peculiar needs of the people to whom 
their exhortations were addressed. 
There are also a prologue and an 
epilogue ( presumably — though this is 
not (piite clear— by the author himself ) 
consisting of conversations between I lie 
sages of different countries on the 
subject of man’s duty in this world and 
his relation to the next. 

3. THE MANUSC^.RIPT OF SHAKES- 
PEARE’S ‘HAMLET’ AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF ITS TRANSMISSION 
Bj/d. Dover Wilson (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 2 Yols. ir)s. ) 

Professor J. Dover Wilson here 
present’ us with the first part of a 
three-fold undertaking upon which he 
lias been engaged in various ways since 
the autumn of 1917. In these two 
volumes he deals with the textual 
problems involved in a study of what 
lie roundly calls ‘the greatest play in 
the world.’ In his forth-coming edition 
of ‘Hamhd’ in the ‘New Cambridge 
Shakespeare* he will attack the exegeli- 
cal difficulties. And in a third book 
that also is under way he will atcempl 
to solve the dramatic riddles raised by 
the play ‘which have vexed critics for 
more than a hundred and fifty years’. 
It is with the textual enigmas as funda- 
mental that Professor Dover Wilson 
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here first grapples with unprecedented 
thoroughness and wit the full resources 
of the most modern bibliogiaphical 
methods at his command. 

THE MENACE TO OLIll NATION 
DEFENCE By y-ir Nunnttn Any(dL 
( Hamish Hamilton. 2s. 6d. ) 

Sir Norman Angell can hardly have 
foreseen liow appropriate tlie moment 
would be which he has cliosen for the 
publication of his book. It is always 
easier to point to the failures, expose 
the mistakes, and deride ilie false 
reasoning of statesmen and Governments 
and to give effective quotations from 
irresponsible advocates of force and 
violence than it is to make constructive 
proposals which will help in preventing 
the terrible catastrophe which many 
people fear in these days; but in his 
concluding Ciia])ter the author carefully 
analyses the diplomatic ])ossiblities, 
suggests a new alignment for the British 
l)olicy and insists that not by re-arma- 
rnent and a further increase iii the air 
forces will security and peace be gained. 
He summarises the position in the follow- 
ing passages : 

Twice has France, the greatest air 
power, offered to abolish the air arm on 
conditions that are not at all impossible^ 
(icrmany has offered to do so if other 
nations will. The majority of powers 
have declared in favour of abolishing 
national air forces and internationalising 
air transport. 


This little book should be in the hands 
of those who are forced in these days 
to take part in the great controversy 
now raging between the believers in 
increased armed forces and the believers 
in strengthening by far better leadership 
and greater vigour the authority of tin* 
League of Nations and (he settlement 
of inevitable interii.it ional disputes in 
the only way in wliicli they can bo 
sqtled, namely, round the council-taide. 
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( Already awarded over Rs. 7000 as scholarships prizes ) 

SEVERAL SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 

TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 

FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF THIS PICTURE. 

PICTURE 111 A ( FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS ONLY ) 

Special Prizes to Ladies. 

GOVERNMENT PRIZES “MEDALS FROM RAJAS. 

NAWABS AND LEADING PERSONS. 

Only write the Interpretation of this picture on the Interpretation Blank 

(only subscribers are eligible 
for scholarships & prizes) 

iVriU' OH I he Juterpretfition Blank, 
Bead the i nsfructioHs earefnlltj 
hejore writiiuu 

!)<, not fail to write your SHl)serit)er 
Number on the I nterpretafion Blank, 

New suhscrilterfi are n'qne.sted to send 
the subserildion per M, 0, and 
mention the iM, 0, Receipt Number 
on the Interpretation Blank, 

RESULTS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Interpretations should be received on or 
before the 10th April, J9S5, 

SPECIAL PRIZES TO NON-STUDENTS— Rs. 50. 

( Non-students who tire subscribers may interpret either of the pictures.) 





( Already awarded over Rs. 7000 scholarships & prizes ) 

SEVERAL SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 

TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF THIS PICTURE. 

PICTURE III-B (FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY) 

Special Prizes to Girls. 

GOVERNMENT PRIZES— MEDALS FROM RAJAS, 
NAWABS & LEADING PERSONS 

Only write the Interpretation of this picture on the Interpretation Blank. 



(Only subscribers are eligible for scholarships & prizes.) 
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RESULTS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Interpretations should he rereired on or before Wth April, 

SPECIAL PRIZES TO NON-STUDENTS -RS. 50. 

(Noii-shidcnts who arc suhscrihrrs maij Interpret either of the picture!^) 




Rs. 300 PRIZES TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


In our ‘New Subscribers* Coin pot it ion’, 
it lias been brouglit to our notice, that 
students of the inofussil as well as of 
the other Provinces do not get equal 
opportunities to win the prizes as local 
students. Therefore to give all equal 
opportunities, this month’s competition 
will be for <tU nou' suh.scrihi'rs wha 
hctuwni tii • 5tli (twl Jsl April. 

The answer of the puzzle should be 
sent in a closed envelope with tlie subs- 
criber Number or the M. 0. Receipt 
number of the sender written on the 
back of tlie envelope. The woids “New 
Subscribers Competition 4” should bo 
written on the top of ihc envelope. All 
such envelopes should reach this office 
on or before flir lOili April. Ks. ;3()() 
will be distributed lo those who send 
the correct answers. Only one answer 
from a student will be considered. 
Thix coinprtilion Is CArliisircln for Ncir 
Suhsrrihrrs who trinil I hr full ijror'.^ subs- 
rrlption hrtirrrn I hr 51 h March am! 1st 
April. Old subscribers are requested to 
interpret the AB. Educational pictures. 

Find out the correct name in each 
group by adding the missing letters. 


LAST MONTH'S 
COMPETITION RESULTS 

College Section. 

Correct answer : “No one will get the 
Canoe as every one of them will refuse 
to save himself or herself in preference 
to tlie others’’. 

H'lNNING SUBSCRIBER NUMBERS 

3808, 38.24, 3828, 3844, 3851, 3856, 
3862, 3873,3876, 3902,3904,3928,3931. 

High School Section 

Correct iron/a: India-China. 

Wiiiiiiiiji Siihrrilicr NtimhcrK. 

3814, 3815, 3816, 3817, 3819, 3820, 
3821, 3822, 3823, 3825, 3826, 3827, 3829, 
3830, 3832, 3833, 3835, 3836, 3837, 3838. 
3839, 3840, 3842, 3843, 3845, 3846, 3847, 
3848, 3849, 3852, 3853, 3854, 3855, 

3857, 3859, 3860, 3861. 3864, 3865, 3866, 
3867, 3868, 3869, 3870, 3871, 3874, 3875, 
3877, 3878. 

Tlie above sub.-icribers will receive Rs. 
4 each. Prizes will be sent by Postal 
Money Order. Bui, local prize winners 
are requested to be present in the Office 
between I p. in. and 5 p. m. on the 14th 
March witli the subscription Receipts to 
receive the prizes. 
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fj I The iiam 

I The iiatiic of an iinportant city. 


0 . 


K 


N 

R 


The name of a great Scientist. 

Title of a liurojiean Kniperor who 
wanted to conquer the world. 


E 


R 


The name of a hig river. 
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ALLAHABAD 

Poet welcomed by Allahabad 
University Union 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was presen- 
ted witli a welcome address by the Alla- 
luibad University Union on Feb. 12. The 
Poet was vociferously cheered as he en- 
tered the hall and was garlanded by the 
Vice-Chancellor, who welcoming the poet 
said that Dr. Tagore wa.s wolPknown all 
over the world as a i)oet and philosopher. 

“ We in fact look upon him as the Sage 
of Modern India, lie has constantly init 
before the world the message of Indian 
culture and has laid cMuphasis on the spi- 
rit of internationlisfu which has exer- 
cised a restraining influence on intense 
an 1 nirrow patriotism”. In the course of 
the wtdcome address to the poet, the Uni" 
verslty Union said : — 

“ To you, the poet of the East, we offer 
our humble meed of praise for having 
made u-; for the first time fool entitled to 
say that in the world of literature we 
need acknowledge no tutelage. Your 
work has given expression to our deepest 
and most cherished thoughts and has made 
peoples of the West realize the truth of 
the old adage anew — that if law has been 
i)orn in the Occident, light has always 
arisen in the Orient. To the impetus 
given to us by your genius and the recog- 
nition that it has forced from peoples of 
of the West we trace that revolution cf 
Western ideas and notions that we in 


the East are making to-day. We can now 
look forward hopefully to the time wlien 
our country will be able to make its own 
independent contribution to world cul- 
ture unobsessed by Western thoughts and 
ideals ”. 

AN A NT API] R 

Vernacularization of Education 
Dr. Cousins’s Address 

In the course of his speech, presiding 
over the Madras Provincial Educational 
Conference held recently. Dr. J. H. Cous- 
ins said that the most urgent need in In- 
dia to-day is “tlie complete vernaculari- 
zation of Indian education from Montes- 
sori to, M.A. and a drastic change in the 
teaching of English as a cultural acces- 
sory in Indian education”. He pleaded 
for only a cultural study of English. He 
objected to books like Milton’s (hmnis 
being ])rescribed for examinations on the 
ground that they aie not sufficiently 
modern. He would apparently confine 
text-hooks to more or less contemporary 
English verse and prose. 

BEN A RES 

19lh Anniveisary of Laying of 
Foundation-stone 

The nineteenth anniversary of the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the 
Hindu University was celebrated on 
8th February with great pomp. A huge 
procession of students proceeded to the 
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place where Lord Hardinge had laid 
the foundation stone on 4th February 
191(). Pandit Malaviya addressed the 
gathering and appealed to the students 
of the University to collect subscriptions 
for their ‘alma mater’. 

Sublimity of India’s Mission in the 
World“Dr. Tagore’s inspiring address 

at Hindu University Convocation 

“The bond between the nations to-day 
is made of the links of mutual menace, 
its strength depending upon the the force 
of pan e, and leading to an enormous 
waste of resources in a competition of 
browbeating and bluff. Some great 
voice is waiting to be heard which 
will usher in the sacred light of 
truth in tlie dark region of the 
nightmare of politics. J3ut we in 
India have not yet had the chance. Yet 
we have our human voice which truth 
demands India has her responsibility to 
hold up the cause of truth, and offer 
her lessons to the world in the best 
gifts which she could produce”. In these 
inspiring words Poet Tagore, in the 
course of his illuminating address at the 
annual convocation of the Hindu Uni- 
versity held recently, sent forth a 
clarion call to his coutrymen to realise 
the sublimity of India’s mission in the 
world and to deliver lier message of 
Truth and Peace to the Western 
nations. 

Speaking of internationalisju, Dr. 
Tagore said “Like the position of the 
earth in the course of its diurnal and 
annual motions, man’s life, at any time, 
must be the reconcilition of its two 
movements, one round the centre of 


its own personality, and another whose 
centre is in a lu minions ideal compre- 
hending the whole human world. The 
international endeavour of a people must 
carry the movement of the people’s own 
personality round the great spirit of 
man. The inspiration must be its own, 
which is to help it in its aspiration 
towards fulfilment.” 

BOMBA y 

Diploma In Military Studies— 

Proposals Before Bombay University 

The Bombay University Senate discu- 
ssed a proposal to institute a diploma in 
military studios with the object of 
training Indians in military science to 
make them fit for commissions in the 
Indian Army. Dr. B. (L Vad moving the 
proposal said that foreign Universities 
were training students in this branch, but 
Indian Universities were doing nothing 
of the kind. He referred to the Punjab 
University’s course of military history. 
He could not understand why the 
Bombay University should not have a 
diploma, specially when many Army 
Officers were on the compulsory retire- 
ment list, whose services would be 
easily available. 
a A lARJTTA 

University Electorate Enlargement Move 

The Government of Bengal, it is 
understood, have decided to recommend 
to His Majesty’s Government the enlarge- 
ment of the University Electorate for 
the purpose of election to the provincial 
Legislative Assembly from the Calcutta 
University constituency. The recomme- 
ndation is to the effeci that the elector- 
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ate should be composed of the members 
of the senate, of all registered gradu- 
ates who liave paid their fees for life and 
of those graduates who liave paid 
their fees for two academic years imme- 
diately preceding the election. 

Education of Girls— Raja of Santosh^s 
Speech at Kamala Girls' School 

Presiding over the prize distribution 
ceremony of the Kamala (Lrls’ H. E. 
School, Hon’ble Haja Sir. M. N. Roy 
Chowdhury of Saiitosli, in the course of 
his speech said “Tlie girls of to-day will 
he the mothers of to-morrow and so 
on tliem depends, to no small extent, 
the future greatness, prosperity and 
well-being of the race to which they 
belong, ft is really the mothers who 
bring up the children - it is they who 
teach their young ideas how to shoot- -it 
is tliey who preserve the sanctity of 
liome and maintain discipline within 
its magic circle. “The child is the 
father of man". Although it sounds 
a paradox, it is not, in my opinion, an 
a na c h oron ism — it (? p ig ra m m a t i ca 1 1 y d es- 
cribes a reality of great value, it is, 
to my mind, the synthesis of all ideas 
about the growth of man and woman, 
their evolution from the stage of their 
infancy to that of tlieir ultimate 
maturity. So if it is admitted that 
childhood is the most important stage 
in our life, there can be no doubt that 
it is essential to thoroughly educate our 
Kiris, so tliat in the fulness of time, 
they may be able to do their duties well 
mothers — as guardian angels of 
i^eir homes. 


Physical Training in Schools— Govern- 
ment Concern For Students’ Health 

The report on physical education in 
schools in Bengal, just issued, says 
that with the initiative taken by the 
Government in regard to physical 
education, tliere has been a welcome 
change in the outlook of the people 
during the last five years. Tlie report 
says that it is now more generally 
recognised tliat regular physical exercise 
promotes a vigorous body, and that 
success at examinations is useless if it 
leads to a weak body and constant 
ill-health. 

Medical College Centenary 

His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, Sir John Anderson, laid the 



MADAMli HAIJDK. HANl^M 
tJic wi*ll-kiH)\vii Iv<liicatioiiist, Novelist and His- 
torian of Turkey, who has been appointed 
P^xtension l.eeturer of the CaknUta University. 
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foundation stjne of the Casualty 
Block on the occasion of the Medical 
College Centenary, in the presence of a 
distinguished gathering of officials and 
non-officials, under a decorated Shainiana 
on the grounds of the Medical College, 
in the course ( f an interesting speech, 
Sir. B. P. Singh Roy, Minister, traced 
the growth of the Medical College from 
18-35, the date of establishment of the 
College, to the present day. Mr. S. P. 
Mukerjee, the Vice-Chancellor, also 
addressed the students. In the course 
of his speech His Excellency the (lover- 
nor said “it is a matter of vital interest 
to the province' as a whole that the 
training whicli these medical men receive 
shall he the best possible, and tliat there 
shall be no gaps in their medical know- 
ledge because of lack of facilities for 
teaching and demonstrating certain 
subjects”. 

DA CCA 

. Facultv of Medicine — Proposal 
of the Dacca University 

At the annual court meeting of the 
Dacca University a resolution ii. 
approach the Government for necessary 
funds to enable the University to open 
a Faculty of Medicine from the next 
Session was adopt 3 d. 

HYDERABAD 

Education in India — Ancient 
and Mediaeval 

Under the auspices of the Osinania 
University, Dr. J. H. Cousins, principal 
of Theosophicul College, addressed a 


large and distinguished gathering on 
the subject “Education in Ancient and 
Mediaeval India”. Dr. Cousins made a 
selective survey of the principles and 
practices that prevailed in education in 
India in the past. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Indian cdiicatio]i was, he said, 
the recognition of the spiritual nature 
of tlie student, limited by personality 
and envin>nment, but impelled to expand. 
The curricular material ( f oducat'oTi 
was therefore religious in substance 
and intention. Tt aimed at freeing the 
spirit from ignorance and incapacity. 
Education was regarded in Vedic limes 
as a pr()C(*ss of purilicalion of the body 
by discipliiu', the faciillies hy in:-t:‘uc- 
tion, tlie iinderstaTiding by knowledge 
and the soul hy contemplation. The 
life of the student was more important 
than his knowledge. Simpleness, 
reverenv’e, consid grateness and mutual 
service were inculcated. 

LAHORE 

Deputation of students 

A deputation on Ixdialf of the B. A. 
and I. A. candidate s of the< ensuing 
university examination waited upon the 
Vice-chancellor to ac-piaint him with 
the hardsliips whicli they are likely to 
suffer if the proposed two papers-a-day 
system is introduced for tlie university 
examination in place of one paper-a-day 
as here-to'fore. The Vice-chancellor ad- 
vised them to represent their cases to tin 
principals of their respective colleges 
when it will be considered by the syndi- 
cate. 
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PANJA B STUDENTS' AM ERICAN I^XI’R 

CONFERENCE WC)RIJ> HI^RVICK 


Mrs. Naidu’s defence of English 
Language as Medium of 
Instruction 

The fifth session of the Punjab students 
conference was hold on Feb. 15, 16 and 
17 under the Presidentship of Dr. 
llabindranath Taf'ore. In the course of 
his speech Dr. Taj^ore dealt with the 
liighest purpose of education, nationalism 
and patriotism, civilization and the mee- 
ting of the Fast and tlie West, good and 
l)ad in India’s inheritance and, above all, 
his education, mission in life in which 
connection he made iroquent referen- 
ces to “Vishwa Bharati”, 

Presiding over the second day’s 
session, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu made a 
spirited defence of the English language 
as a medium of instruction. She had 
no sympathy with narrow nationalism 
wliich, she said, would exclude even 
ennobling influences on tlie grounds of 
exclusive patriotism. Nor was the 
(rovornment to be blamed because 
Indians themselves seemed to love 
I^Jnglish and did not reject Hi is treasured 
medium. Principal Harvey of Ludhiana 
suggested a thorough reform of the 
whole, school course and the lower 
educational system and also the reduction 
in the number of public examinations 
by holding tests only once in three or 
four years. 

LONDON 

Research In Universities 

Speaking on Research at a recent 
address. Sir James Irvine, principal of 


TIIK AMERICAN EXPRESS tXIM CANY, 
INCORPORATED, and the companies 
with which it is affiliated offer interna- 
tional service in two closely related 
fields —financial and travel. This ser- 
vice is available at offices in the princi- 
pal commercial and tourist centres of 
the globe and also at offices of approxi- 
mately ten thousand banking and travel 
correspondents. 

FINANCIAL operations include fo- 
reign exchange, remittances of money 
to foreign countries, letters of credit, 
trvellers checpies, money order and 
banking accommodations at its foreign 
offices. 

TRAVEL activities comprise the 
sale of steamship, air and railroad 
tickets, arrangements for escorted and 
independent tours, special cruises, the 
making of hotel and other reservations, 
the furnishing of itineraries and in 
general, the conduct of a world tourist 
business on a large scale. 

If you contemplate leaving India 
for abroad at any time, write or call 
for our Steamship Departure List— 
there is no charge nor do we charge 
any fee or commission for such reser- 
vations. 
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The AMERICAN EXPRESS Co., Inc. 

(Inlernational Banki-Ts »nd T raviil ArchIs) 

14 15, Government Place East. 
CALCUTTA 
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the St. Andrews University, rennirked 
‘^Research in tlie academic sense has 
become a fashion ; it will soon l)ec*()mc 
a trade and then farewell to the hopes 
that Great Britain will aj^ain produce 
the few particular men who in a Hash 
of genius liave turned discovery into 
invention and invention into industry. 
Many students at i)res{*nt engagd in 
research would be infinitely hetter em- 
ployed in supplementing this academic ! 
knowledge by a training in tlie methods ■ 
whereby science is operated in industiy ! 
and in the conduct of the practical airairs 
of life”. 

LUCKNOW. 

Dr. Sahini to represent at Paris 

Celebrations j| 

The Executive council of the Lucknow || 
University has nominated Dr. B. Sahini, |j 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, Luc- jj 
know University, as delegate for the || 
third centenary celcbraiions of the Natu- jl 
ral History Museum of Paris which i 
will be held o:i June 24 next. Dr. Sahini i 
will also represent the Lucknow uni- | 
versity at the International Botanical | 
Tongress at Amsterdam to be held on 
September 9 next. 

M YSORE. 

Influence of Home Environment 

Presiding over the Mysore State Edu- 
cational Conference recently, Dr. E. P. 
Metcalfe, the Vice-chancellor of the 
Mysore University in the course of his 
speech observed : 

“It was unfortunate that for a large 
proportion of Indian children, the home 
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environment was not favourable to a 
good educational start. In more advan- 
ced countries, children derived more 
opportunities of early development from 
the immediate lioine circle. Besides 
this, tlie importance of systematic edu- 
cational treatment from tlie most tender 
age was commonly recognised abroad. 
And due provision was made in kinder- 
garten schools. In India, where the 
need of them was so much more press- 
ing on account of the prevailing domes- 
tic conditions, schools of this descrip- 
tion were few and far hetween. The 
Indian child’s education effect ively began 
at a later ag(^ and in a primary school, 
in which too often, both staff and 
accomodation wen^ inade([ijale”. 


POONA 

Private and Public Morality 

Speaking on the occasion of the recent 
Golden Jubilee of Fergusson College, 
Poona, kt. lion. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
made some interesting observations. 
He said that there was really no line 
of demarcation hetween public and 
private morality as the two had many 
points in comim)n. According to liini 
it was really a perversion of moral laws 
to make distinctions between private 
and public morality and it was the duty 
of teachers to inculcate in the minds of 
the younger generation that private 
morality did not differ from public 
morality. 


THE BIGGEST UNIVERSITY IN THE WORLD 



Till* new London University buildings will be et)ni])letetl in iiiul it will 
cost JC 3,000,000. It covers 10^ acres and will cater fur more than students. 




INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE II A. 

Bn A. P. MATHAT, (ftl HON8.) 

Lofjold C<ill(Uj(\ Madras, 


This month the readers of “The Modern 
student” are given a vivid and clear 
pictorial representation of the condition 
of “Young India”. The pictures reveal 
the latent potentialities of tlio Indian 
youth and also tlie peril which he is 
in at present. 

Momentous things arc actually per- 
formed by the youth. It is the youth 
of a country that will plan out the path 


for India, many are her youthful 
children engaged in the wrong field. 
They embrace the basket of evil instead 
of the one of virtue. They have gone 
astray from the paths of duty and now 
they tread the plain and easy field of 
revolution and hatred. Smiling they 
sow the seeds of violence, hatred and 
disloyalty all tending to destroy them- 
selves and ultimately their country. 



of its progress or otherwise, simply 
because they are those who act. £n 
youth are the crowning faculties of 
good and evil in all their native vigour 
and strength. Into all that they do the 
youth can breathe force and life. Also 


The seeds sown are not wasted. They 
take deep root in the soil and flourish 
well in the field. The poor youth wh«' 
has himself sown the seeds of sedition 
comes along riding. Very dangerou^^ 
is his position. The seed of violeiu*<’ 
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he sowed has grown into the“rifles-herb‘* 
whence his progress is obstructed by 
a loaded rifle. Hatred raises itself in 
the form of a pointed sword ready to 
hack him down. Disloyalty, as is 
characteristic of it does its underhand 
deed. 

The result of all this is too clear to 
need explanation. The poor youth 
whose means of going forward is edu- 
cation, is threatened in his progress. 


His education falls, himself being the 
ultimate victim. If only he will proceed, 
his goal, a happy one to be sure, will 
be reached. And to think of all this 
to be his own work*. What a pity, 
what an ignorance, what harm to our- 
selves, what terrible calamity to our 
Country*. Let us not be our own enemy, 
let us not be the cause of the fall of 
our mother country. This is wliat 
“Young India’* should remember. 


Bu A8IT CHANDRA ROY. 

B.A. Class, Presidency College, C(dcuffa. 


The picture represents the vivid des- 
cription of tlie dark difficulties that 
are clouding the bright horizon of Indian 
youth-life. 

The first part of the picture shows 
that some Indians are spreading seeds 
of violence, hatred and disloyalty. 
From these seeds are sprung up 
three plants : the plant with the 
revolver has sprung up from the seeds 
of violence, that with the sword from 
I lie seeds of hatred, and the plant with 
Mie hook from the seeds of dis- 
loyalty. The mounted youngman 
re]>resents the Indian youth marching 
forward in his life’s journey. But to 
the utter misfortune of the promising 
.vouth, he finds his way blocked up by the 
cult of violence which prevails in the 
Indian atmosphere. The terrorist party 
circulating the devilish creed of 
violence as the only means of India’s 


emancipation. And the youth is tempted 
to accept it. The whole atmosphere 
is vitiated with this idea of violence. 
The youthful mind, which is quite 
inexperienced with the world and 
naturally susceptible to temptations, 
does not know which way to take. 
The journey towards the realisation 
of his ideal is at deadstop, and his 
invaluable life is spoiled thereby. 

Youth is the preparatory stage of a 
man’s life. During this period he 
needs proper and facilitating gui- 
dance. To stand as a man, in the 
truest sense of the term, he must not 
enter the thresh-hold of public life ; he 
must keep above all party politics in 
the country. The youth is seeker 
after peace and learning, but he is 
fearfully hindered in his peaceful 
pursuits. The faculties, which, proper 
opportunities being allowed to them, 
can work wonders in the world, lie 
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dormant. The fullest development of 
the Indian youth needs the complete 
extinction of the crushing ideal of terro- 
rism from his sight. This cult does 
good in no way ; on the otlier 


hand, tlie hopefuls of the country 
are being sacrificed for worse than 
nothing. The very seeds that he sows 
stands in the way of his and his coun- 
try’s progress. 


PRIZEWINNERS. 



J‘. K. ClIAKR.VVARTV, I’. HAKrVUvH: C. lUlAIMIK, S. K.iMiTRA, 

Matrii'iilatioii class C. Ifa/orika, 1st Year Arts, Matrinilatiou Hass 
Dhuhri (',ovt. IIikIi Xow^oiij. ('.ovt. Hait.i«:al>asi 0>ll<\uv, Scottish ChurHi 
School Dhuhri. 1 1 i^rh School. Calcutta. SHjool, Calcutta. 


B// Mr, BEPEN BEHART T,AL MATHUI?, 
:ird Year B.Sc., St. Slrplu'ii's (Uti^uo. Delhi. 


This picture, like so many others 
appearing in ‘The Modern Student’ for 
interpretation, carries in it an idea of 
unique significance in our practical 
lives. On the left half, we see a young 
man sowing the seeds of violence, 
hatred and disloyalty in the liearts of 
men. He seems to be careless about 
the future and is even in a pleasant 
smiling mood. He has no idea of 
what his action will mean to him 
later and he does not realise the serious 
and 'evil nature of the task in which 
he is engaged. 


But, after all, it was rightly said 
“As you sow, so shall you reap". Tln‘ 
violence and hatred wliich lie hiinsdl 
had sown grow up to be real barriers 
in his path. He is astonished to find 
his own actions barring his way so 
vehemently tliat it becomes impossil)le 
to proceed. It is seen that he realiM'< 
what he has done and all his foriuor 
cheerfulness leaves liim. The saiiu’ 
idea is expressed in the following? 
words of Tagore ( Gitanjali ) : 

“Prisoner, tell me who wrought this 
unbreakable chain ?’* “It was 
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the prisoner, "wlio forged tins chain 
very carefully. I thouglit my invincible 
power would hold the world captive, 
leaving me in a freedom undisturbed. 
Thus night and day I worked at the 
chain with huge fires and cruel hard 
strokes. When at last tlie work was 
(lone, and links were complete and 
unbreakable, I found that it held me 
in its grip. 


The moral to be drawn is that one 
should not do any tiling detrimental 
to the interests of other people thinking 
that it would not alTect one’s own self. 
The chain with wliicli yon propose to 
bind others may bind yourself one day ; 
therefore lietter not to preach hatred. 


disloyalty and the like lest they grow 
to be barriers in your own path. 



Miss Kanon* Mcki-rji. I. A, Class, 
Virtoria Inslilulioii. Calculi a, who wins a ])rizc 
this iiionlh for the A.B. Kducalioiial Competition. 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE II B. 

lii/dllUNKE DESHAV BHAVSAR, STANUAKI) VI. 

B(thu l\ l\ T, Hi(fh ScIh){)}, phjdlionir, Bomixn/, 


Success is the goal, wliich every hnman 
being tries his best to reach, fc is really 
e scntial to life. How jolly we feel when 
We hav( come out successful in a compe- 
tition or an examination or anything of 
the sort? Without success life would he 
(lull. 

It is not an easy thing,as most of us, stu- 
‘h'Tiis believe, to attain success. So many 
l^'M-sons may liave failed and liave been 
‘I appointed, but not many of them have 
‘ ver tried to find out the reason of their 
I ‘iliires. 

Those who really want to roach this 


goal of success, should study this picture 
very carefully and minutely, it clearly 
represents tlie fact ‘‘The way to suecess 
is full of obstacles and hinderanees”. 

The throne of success is not only cov- 
ered with but also .’surrounded by thick- 
bushes and thorns, which represent all 
the vices that most of the modern students 
are full of, such as idleness, false imita- 
tions, carelessness and inditTerenee to 
their duties, lack of discipline etc. Fur- 
ther more there is a plate of sweets 
in the picture. Every sweet ball in the 
plate represents different kinds of worldly 
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amusements and unnecessary attractions 
wliicli also are common to invite persons 
to hanker after them. These amu- 
sements are, the obstacles and hinder- 
ances in the way to success. 

There is also an indication of the vir- 
tues that a person should possess to be 
able to remove these obstacles and attain 
the throne of success. There are two 
boys cutting down the bushes and thorns 


There are two other boys eating the 
sweet balls. As they have no sickles of 
discipline and education, they are likely 
to be attracted towards the sweet balls and 
forget their goal to attain success. Really 
persons who have no spirit of discipline 
and education, are sure to be caught in 
those worldly amusements and attrac- 
tions. And when once they have fallen in, 
they cannot oven have an idea of attain- 



that cover the throne, with sickles of dis- 
cipline and education. We see them sit- 
ting on the throne in the second half of 
the picture. Discipline and education are 
the sure destruction of all the vicesand 
amusements mentioned above. We will 
not find any of these vices in a student or 
a person of strict discipline and good edu- 
cation. Every one, who wishes to have 
success, is to possess these virtues. 


ing success. They realise too late to find 
that there is no scope of success left for 
them in life, just as the two boys have 
only to turn back witJiout a chance of 
sitting on the throne, after finishing up 
the sweetballs. 

In short we should always remember 
that one, possessing the sprit of discipline 
and education is sure to be successful in 
life. 


High School students arc particularly requested to write the interpretations themseloes. 
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By MISS KANICA ROY, 

MATRICULATION CLASS Sadnr Girls' High School, Dinajpur, Bengal. 


‘‘There is no rose without a thorn” is 
a well tried maxim illustrating the hard- 
ship and discomfort whicli we are to 
endure if we seek to attain any measure 
of success in life. There is no royal 
road to success which lie/? hidden like 
an unexplored island in the midst of an 
uncharted sea. Only an able sailor by 
dint of his sheer merit can expect to 
encounter “the perils of the deep” in 
order to navigate his bark to his cheri- 
shed destination. Similar is the case 
with all pathfinders in the life’s journey 
wliich teems with obstacles of endless 
manners and varieties. It requires the 
best of a man to fight down those hin- 
drances and carve out a career for him- 
self. Success is always a remote possibi- 
lity to the go-lucky and nerveless 
fellows who owing to their inade- 
(piate education and lack oi* self-control 



Monojkniut Mojitmdar, 

^lass X, Jhenidah H. Iv. School.: t^ho 
h;id won a prize in the ‘An. lvlncation.il 
'-'oinpctition. 


fall easy preys to all vicesand temptitions 
and illusions. 

The two sketches, ably drawn, faith- 
fully portray this aspect of human life. 
The picture on the left hand side exhi- 
bits four youths, two within a ring of 
forest and two outside, lounging on the 
ground and partaking of some dauity 
sweets. The picture reveals a glaring 
truth of human life. The circle 
of wild shrubs represent “the battle 
zone where we are to fight 
out our life’s battles.” Tlie two 
youths equipped with two formidable 
weapons— discipline and education, 
represent the ideal type of manhood. 



Miss Anima Bhattacharjkk. 

Class VT, Sabitry Shikhalaya, Calcutta 
[;\vho had won one^'of the prizes. • . 
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The thick jungles symbolise the 
trials and difficulties. Proper educa- 
tion and discipline gives us the 
mental equipment to withstand all trials 
of life. The picture has a strong 
story to tell. The two youtlis are trying 
hard to reach — the throne of success 
which lies hidden behind that, unshapely 
mass of jungles. The other two youths on 
the fore-ground represent the worthless 
type of men who have no high ambilion 
in life. The sweets in the plate represent 
the vices, temptations and illusions of the 
world. Instead of trying to achieve the 
throne of success these two cowardly 


youths prefer to enjoy pleasures. 
The picture on the right hand side 
speaks for itself. Honest endeavour 
has its reward. Success has come 
upon those two brave youths who work- 
ed hard for it. All obstacles are cleared, 
and the two lucky youths take their well 
merited rest on the throne of 
success, l.ook at the other two youths. 
What a picture of sad contrast do they 
represent ? Disappointment is writ large 
i)n their faces. They realise too lute the 
folly ill following the wrong course of 
life. We can attain success only by 
education and discipline. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
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for essaij eowpeiiiioiii etc. See paije Also Sever a! special sehohirs/afs and 

numerous prizes irill he aivarded ft m the Inferprefa/inn of the A B. Hdneationat 
Piel tires. Onlif suhserihers are elit/ihlc for the scholarships and prizes. 



A COUNTRY SCHOOL IN CIRKNAICA 




AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


{ COLlACdE SECTION) 

1. Asit Chandra .Roy, ^B.A. Class), 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

—A B. Cnllvijo Mi^ilaL 

A. P. Mathai f3rd. Hons), 

Loyola College, Madras. 

-- A B. r'o/Av/c Mt^daL 

3. Bipen Beliari Lai Mathur (3rd Vear 

B. St‘.), 

St. Stephen’s C’ollege, Delhi. 

- CV/.s// Brizi* Rs.i). 


Delhi Government Prize 


4. Miss Kanon Mukerji (1. A.), 
Victoria Institution, (’aleutta. 

(Utsh Brizo Rs. (i. 

5. Nareshwar Dayal fist ^'ear), 
Patna College, Patna. 

(.\isli Brict^ R.s. o. 

(). Abdul Aziz, f3rd Vear), 

Islam ia College, Pesliawar. 

— Cttnh Brize Rs.6. 


N. W. F. Province Govt. Prize 

7. Sunil Kumar Bose (1st Year Science), 
Jagannath Inter College, Dacca. 

— Cfitih Brize Rs. 5 

8. Miss Ila Mazumdar, (3rd Year), 
Scottish Church College, Calcutta. 

“ Cush Brize Rs. 5 


9. M. Karim Bakhsh, (1st Year I.A), 
Cotton College, Oauhti, Assam. 

— Cds/i Brize Rs. J 

Assam Government Prize 


10. A. B. M. Abdur Rah, (3rd Year B. A.) 
.Feni College, F'eni. 

Cr/.s// Brize Rs. 

11. Balvvant Singli (1st Year Sc.), 

Udai Pratap (^ollege, Benares. 

- -Biish Brize Rs. J 

PL Saral Kumar Sen, fist Year 1. Sc.), 

St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 
tWs7/ Brize Rs, o 

13. Saifuddin (’houdhury, (1st Year Sc.), 
(lovt. (.’ollege, T.ahore. 

( '(ish Brize Rs, i] 

14. Canes Niyogi (3rd Vear Arts), 
Hooghly College, Chinsurah. 

Cash Brize Rs. a 

men Si'HOOL SRi'TlOX. 

1. Chunee Keshav Bhavsar fStandard VI) 
Babu P. P. T. High Scliool, Pbydonic 

(Bombay) 

—AB. Hitih SehanI Mnlal. 

" 1 . Miss Kanica Roy, 

Matriculation Class, 

Sadar C iris’ High School, Dinajpur. 
Sehahu’ship f>/ Rs, it per month for 

months. 
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3. C. J. John, S. 8. L. C. Class, 

S. H. M. High School, Kottayam. 

— Fountalnpen{RH, lo). 

4. Mihir Kumar Bose (Class IX), 
Jhenidah H. E. School, Jhenidah. 

— Wrist Watch (Rs, 6) 

5. Miss L. M. Ilachi, Standard VIII, 
Girls* High School. Pallipad, 

— Camera (Rs, 10) 

6. Rabindra Nath Ghosh, 

Matriculation Class, 

Scottish Church Collegiate School, 
Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize Rs. S 

8. Ram Raj Sinha, ( Class VIII ), 

Govt. High English School, Sibsagar. 

— Cash Prize Rs. J. 

9. Deba Prasnna Banerjee, ( Class X ) 
Zilla School, Corailla. 

— Fodball Rs. 4. 

10. N. Krishna Kumar, ( Class VIII), 
English High School, Aranmulla. 

— Fount ai ripen Rs. 6. 

11. M. A. Pasha, ( Class IX ) 

Anjuman High School, Nagpur. 

— Cash Prize Rs. ri. 

12. Miss Pronati Basak, ( Class X ), 
Brahmo Girls* School, Calcutta. 
—Fountainpen & Pemdl Set Rs. SiH. 

13. S. A. Ouseph, ( Class VIII ), 

High School, Chelakad. 

— Cash Prize Rs S, 

14. Pashopti Sahoo, ( Class IX ), 

Mission H. School, Bhimpur. 

— Cash Prize Rs. 3. 

15. Miss I, M. Mammi, ( Class VIII ), 
English High School, Kadaloor. 
—Fountainpen & Pencil Set Rs. SjS. 


16. Holikatti C. A. ( Class VI ), 

Akalkot High School, Akalkot. 

— Cash Prize Rs, 3. 

17. Miss Suba Sen, ( Class VIII ), 

Girls* High School, Jalpaiguri. 

— Fount anipen & Pencil Set Rs. 3/8. 

18. Shared D. Mulker, ( V Class ), 

S. P. Hakimji High School, 

Bordi Thana. 

— Cash Frize Rs. 2. 

19. Puma Chandra Paul, { Class X ), 
Aided High School, Sylhet. 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

20. Lalit Kumar Mitter ( Clas.s IX ), 
Paigram Kashba A. E. School Paik para. 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2 

21. Kumud Chandra Rajkhowa, 

( Class IX ), 

Govt, High English School, Sibsagar. 
— Cash Prish Rs. 2. 

2. Suresh Chandra Bhowmik, (Class X), 
D. H. E. School, Netrakona. 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

23. Gobindra Gopal Mitra, ( Class X ), 

H. S. School, Raina. 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2, 

24. Subrata Das ( Class VII ), 

Hare School, Calcutta, 

— Books Rs. 2. 

25. Sc. Hasrat Husain, 

Matriculation Class, 
Union Institution, Serampor, 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

26. Kasi Md. Maksudur Rahman, 

Taltala H. E. School, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize Rs 2. 

NON-STUDENTS 

S. No. 1864 — Rs. 15 
S. No. 315 - Rs. 15 
S. No. 2003 ~ Rs. 15 





HIS MAJESIY KING GEORGE V. 





HER MAJEvSTY QUEEN MARY 




ms liXCKIvLUN-CV LORD W ILLIi\<'.D{ 
VICEROY OI' INDIA 





TUI- k'l'. SIR SAMri'U IKlARU, 

Sl'X'RI'/rARV OI-' S'l'A'l’lC l-'OR INDIA 

“The Secretary of State has asked me to say that he is glad to 
hear that ‘The Modern Student’ has decided to publish a special Jubilee 
number and that he wishes the paper success in its venture . 

s.l. h. W. HOMAN 


f'n-n 


ills I'.XCKI.lJvNCV SIR JOHN A\'I)l-;kS( »X. 

('.()VI‘:rx()r of i5f:x(;ai. 


Message 



The Silver Jubilee of the accession of His Majesty the King 
Emperor is an event that has a deep significance for the people of 
this country, in vy^hich, with its many distinctions of race and class, 
creed and custom, the most compelling force towards unity is a 
common loyalty to one supreme head. The last twenty five years 
of crowded life have seen that loyalty rise triumphant over all 
obstacles. The Silver Jubilee is therefore an occasion for national 
rejoicing and thanksgiving. 

In his broadcast message to his Indian subjects last Christmas 
I iis Majesty said : — 

“Let my voice bring an assurance of my constant care for 
them and my desire that they, too, may ever more fully realise 
and value their own place in the unity of the one family. If I 
may be regarded as in some true sense the head of a great and 



widespread family, this would be a full reward for the long and 
sometimes arduous labours of well-nigh twenty five years 

Let this noble message sink deep into the minds of all 
loyal subjects for the more the unity of the peoples of the Empire is 
achieved the more assured will be their national destinies and the 
happier the lives of individual citizens. 



GOVERNOR OF BENGAL. 



HIS KXCKI.HHXCY H()R1) r.RAl'.oruXK. 
HOVl'.RXOR OR r.OMP.AY 





ins KxcKinjvXCV sir harry iiak;, 

GOVERNOR OR TIIlv UXitKI) PROVINCES 



HIS 1‘XCIvLHKXCY SIR MICHAKH KUAXH, 
OOVl'RXOR OF ASSAM 


ins KXCHiJJvXCV SIR KAM'II ('.RIl'l' ITII, 

(:()VKRX(>R OR- TUI'; north wi'S'i' 

I'ROXTIICR PROXIXCI': 


“His Excellency the Governor of the North-West 
hrontier ITovince sends his best wishes for the success 
of the Jubilee Number of The Modern Student’’ 


S,l. OAPT. I,. M. BAUPOW, 

1*11 rat r Scrirfanj 


from 

VICE-CHANCELLORS 


AGUA CNIVERSITY 



1)11. P. n.\sr, 


Vicu-01iaucell(.)r 

“indiii has in tli<3 rocciit [kx^I -.ultuml 
Imin tlisLrossin^ coiitlicts of ideals und 
upiidons. Most of sucdi coiillicis have l:eoii 
»hio to a lack of imdorstaiidiii^‘ the vio\v[)oint 
of the other fellow, f liniily helieve that it 
is education wider and deejier - -which will 
develop understanding;, footer toleration, and 
.i^ivo an artistic mould to thoui^hts and ideas. 
May The Mocleni Stndent, on the ocension of 
the {Silver J ubileo of His ^Ijijesl y the Kin i<- 
Kinperor, stren^^then our resolve to spread 
education amonjl all classes of people in India 
:<nd thus liel]) in undermining the hn’cos of 
discord now so prevalent in the country.” 

(S'l.j \\ Ham 


ALIHAUH MCSLIM (AMVKHslTV 



Nawai; .M(»iia.mi;i» Jsmaii, Kiia.x, 

\ ic'*-('h:i iiuclloi’ 

I am glad to know llnit \uU are Ining- 
ing out a S['oeinl Niimliei} in eonrn'ction with 

11 is Maje^tN s Sihi'i' Jutiilce (adrlirnl ion?. 

IJis Majesty i^ the Life ILnioraiN’ Mcndar ol 
our l'ni\er?il \ Lnion und wo are vei'y iiroud 
ol this tact. We. therefon', welconie >our 
decision to celehiute llis Ma|estA\ duhilee 
by bringing out u S[.ecial Number, llih 
Majesty paid a visit to the M. .\.(). College 
when he came out to India as Prince ut 
W'ales und to commemorate his \isit, Prince 
of Wales Science School was cstahli^Iicd here. 
Our new Science Lahuratories, which ;ue 
considered to he the best e(piii'[ied lahurato- 
ries in the northern India, are named aftei' 
our Sovereign. I that \um' Sticcial 

Number w ill ^orve to laniiliaiise the '■Indent 
community with the le^poiHiliilities and 
onerous iliities which the King of I-jiigland 
has to discharge. Voiir Maga/dne din ing its 
brief existence ha.s established a good rcconl 
and I .send my felicitations on \our excellent 
work in connection with it. ’ 

MuUamkp Ismail Kuan 


4 
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TIIK iMODKKN STUDKNT 


ALLAIIAHAI) I’xNJVKKSlTV 

1 . AI. (IritTr, 

Vioo-Clianoolli)r 

“It is oiicoiir.i to find l.lnit tlie 
nuinhor of journals and ina.^a/incs devotod to 
tlio cause (d‘ ('ducaiion and the intoi’csts of 
young men is now increasing. 1 wish your 
now venture evt'ry success. ” 

(S^i) 1. M. ({ruTi- 


ANNAMALAf rXlVKRSlTV 



Dewax BAiiAin ii S. li. UrNdANADHAx, 
Vice-CHiaucellor 

“I have hcon loading l.lic issues of The 
Modern Student with vtu'y great interest.” 

“it is indeed a happy iilea that the editor 
of The Modern Student is planning to bring 
out a special nuinhcr of tlie journal in com* 
memoration of lli.s Majesty tlio King 
J'hiiiieror’s Silver Jubilee. This period of llis 
Alajcsty’s reign constitutes a roinarkablo 
chajitcr in the history of Jndia, a.s it lja.s 
witnessed, anumg other things, constitutional 
and educational advance of the most tar- 
reaching character. 

llis Alajesty has throughout bis roign 


shown the deeiiost solicitude for the welfare 
of all his subjects, irresi)ecti VO of race and 
creed and culture, and it is but appropriate 
that we should at this time pay our tribute 
of biyalty, alTection a.nd admiration to him 
as the great constitutional head of the Jhitisb 
Commonwealth of nations. 

AVo ])ra,y that llis Afajesty may be 
spared to leign over our countides for many 
more ycar.s, and that t hose years may witness 

the rapi<l growtli of tlui sjiirit of tolerance, 
justic.e and mutual good will among us so 
that wo may be enabled to achieve even 
greater national unity a,nd progi’c'ss than we 
have done during the iiasip twenty live years 
of his benerudt.uit rule. 

{SilJ S. M. Hun«;a\.\i»ii.\n 


ANDIIKA rXIVMUSlTV 



SIK S. PiADJlAKhlSIIXAX, 
\’ice-CliancolIor 

I wish your Journal every success/’ 

f/S\/) S. KauiiakimoIina.n 


ilESSAOES 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 



SVA^rArilASAD Mookkimkk, 
\’ico-Clinnc('lln)‘ 

“77/#' Mdilnn Sindciil li:is duriiiff its 
short period of existence csluhlished w rt'piita- 
tioii of wluL'li its orj'iinihers may justly feel 
proud, r (!on^M jitiilat,e tliem on the .stM'vice 
they sire rendi*rini,^ to the can've of education. 

It is in the litness of tltinj^s that they 
sliould l)rini4 out a special nundjer in connec- 
tion with llis Ma jests 's Silver .luhileo 
(^dcd)ralions. It n ay not l)e out of place to 
niontion hero that Calcutta University is the 
only UnivcM’sity in Ihitish India which 
enjoys the privilege, f)f a close relationship 
with the Royal Ilouscdmld. One ^jjf its (irst 
honorary doctors was tlie late Kini» 
I'ldward VI I, on whom the dej^ree was 
conferred in IS7G when he visited this 
country as Prince of Wales. In IhOG our 
present Sovereif^ui during' his first visit to 
this country as Prince of Wales accei)ted a 
similar doi^roo from Calcutta University. 
In 1911 when he came to India for the 
Coronation Darhar ho permitted liio Senate 
of the University to present him with an 
Address to whicli ho a momorable reply 
^vhicll is printed on ma,rl)le in letters of gold. 


lie eloquently pleaded for expansion of 
education in India, which was of vital impor- 
tance for its moral and material progress. 
Our present Prince of Wales aUo honoured 
the University hy accs'.pting an honorary 
degree during his vifrit to India in 19‘21. 

I fervently hope fhc special nuniher of 
tliis journal will lu.dp to iiispiio young hoys 
and girls with feelings of (hw'otion and loyalty 
to theij- King who stmids :ihove all politics 
and conti’oversi('s, end)od>ing in himself the 
nohlest traditions of his race*.’’ 

{Sfl ) Sv \M Al'lf \s \l> Mo')K KiMKi-: 


ROMHAV UNIVUKSITV 



V. N. Ch \M)ai:vakai:. 

Vi(;e Uhancellor 

“My host w ishes for the success of your 
enterprise. 

(Sd.) V. X. CU.NNOAWVAKAK 
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DACCA CNIVERSTTY DELHI UNIVERSITY 



A. F, liATHfAX. 


noollor 


"Tlir Modern Slndenl has ositablished 
i\ position for i(soIf {ind doservfts all the 
siufcoss which it has achioved. I offW my 
congratulations on its onterpriso in hrin/:iin'; 
out a special Silver Juhilcc Numher. It will 
bo a record of the iminenso cdian^^us that 
have taken jdaco dininj* the twenty-five 
years of the rein'll of I [is :\ra josty the Kin^ 
Emperor and it will insj»ir (3 in the yoniiR- 
student feelings of reverence and loyalty lo 
the great ligi; re who rules in the h'earfs of 
his i)eople.” 


( ) A. K, ftAU\f\N 



Rai liATTADru Ram Ktshouk. 


N’ice-Chancellor 

I understand that the Editoi* of 'I'lir 
Modern Slndenf proposts to publish a Jubilee 
Number of tlu^ jotirnal in commemoration of 
the Sih i.i’ Jubilee of His Majesfy the King 
Emperor. It is an admirable idea and I 
wish the l']1itoj’ om.m’v suceoss. 

The Modem Student is an illustrated 
Journal devoRul to the cause of education 
and the interests of the youth. From tin* 
specimen number of the Journal which the 
liditor has betm pleased to forward to me, 

I have formed a high o\)\n\on of its high 
standard and great utility, and I hasten In 
ofVer my hearty congratulations to him on the 
excellent work he is doing in promoting tin? 
cause of education, i)a.rticularlj' bj’ awakening 
in our youngmon and women an intelligent, 
interest in educational, social and nationid 
l>roblems.” 


(Sd.) RAAf KrSfFOKK 



MESSAGES 


V 


LUCKNOW univp:rstty 



Dii. K. r. L\vi{ Axjpvr., 
Vice*CliJUi(!dI<jr 

"'Tho Motjevn Siwhnii is nn cxcollont 
iiia.^'aziiic wliicli is sure f.o bo pojuibn’ and 
iisoful. Its |)Iaii of brinj'iii^- out a Rj>ociMl 
.iuhilco iHimbcM* on tlie occasion of tbe Silver 
.luhilee of llis ]\fsij(jsty is warmly to bo coin- 
monded as it will familiarise tbe readers with 
the many cbani'cs that have taken place 
diirin^,^ the last twenty-live years and the part 
that the Kini*- biinpei'ni* has had in them. 
The yoim;,^ student will do well to nnderstand 
that a Kin^» is imt the fancy li^furo of fairy 
tales, but a real living' individual who cmly 
differs from others in haviiij^ f'reat resj)onsi- 
bility put oil him and whoso f^reatness 
consists in carrying' out his responsible task 
in such a way as to minister to the happiness 
of millions of his su))jects.'’ 


MADRAS rNIYERSITY 



K rjTTLKIIAILIiS. 
\ ice (,diancelIor 


“Your Journal hel|is to (ill the j(ap that 
exists in ]H?riodicals: that are attractive and 
slimulatinj» fo the youthful mind. Its get- 
up and ai ticli's make if a idoasiiro to read and 
I wish you all success in your production." 


iN'/.) li. Lrrrj.Kif.MLKs 


iSil) \\ P.xKAx.mvi: 
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NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 



M. n. Nivodi, 
\'ico-Clianc(.‘ll()V 


*'J lia\x* pcrtisotl Ihr Motlern Stuiloiit 
with fifoat interest and appreciMtion. Kieh and 
varied in its contents, the AU. I’ldiicational 
Service, its unique feature, must cniry a 
special appeal to tlin iiupiirin;,' luiiid of the 
youth. 

I wish The Mo lcn] Sludenl a lon'j and 
successful career of usefulness. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 




A. ('. WoohM’.i;, 
\’ice-('hane(‘l]or 


“I am to see 77/c Moih'in Student 
continues If) llijurish. I feel sure it nieeU a 
real need." 


{Sd.) A. (\ \V..ol.M.:i; 


(Sd ) M. I». Xivoni 



Opinions 

of 

DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 

ASSAiM 



(i. A. Small, m.a., lias. 
l)irocU>i* ul' Piihlit; IiibLnicliuii, Asmihi. 


The .Mi)ilorn StiKlonl’ is Mie maker 
modern liuliii. I feel eonlident lluiL 
file New Year will lind liiiii makin'; a 
^'il).,|.:i,ntial eontriljulion lowardts the uplift 
"I his country.’’ 


‘*lt is CixtiLMiudy widl [irodiiced, and 
always contains many inteiwstinjL instructive 
and amusin;,^ articles and has hcen much 
a[)i)rcciatc<l in the Schools of Assam.” 

f.Sdh (i. A. Smalj. 


r>AKh)I)A 



-iSd). B. K. Bhatk 


B. K. Bhatk, m,a. (Caataii), 
Director of Kdiication, Baroda State. 




sludencs in BeiiSsi'l 
that its poiniliivity ii 



A. K. Chanjja, 
Aiisiatiant Director 
Bi 
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THE MODERN STUDENT 


MYSORE 


you have already established yoaraelf 
as a factor for j'ood in the l*]duGatioiial 
World. Kliicatioii in India, as elsewhere, 
is on the ove of j^reat chan^^es, and there is 
need for all wise thought find useful planning 
that \Yo are cajiahle of. Y'our columns olTer 
a valuahlo huuin for all those capaldo of 
advancing the cause of riduoation in India, 
and therefore of promoting the permanent 
advjincemcnt of tljo country.” 

- -(sv/). N. S. Sriiiu Rao. 


I^XITh:i) IMIOVINCES 



H. R. IfAimOP, M.A. I.E.S., 
Director of Public Instruction, United 
Provinces. 



N. S. SrBPA R.\o, M.A. (Cantab), 
Bak-at-Law, 

Director of Public Instruction, ^Mysore. 


“I am glad to see the enterprise inul 
ability that is being shown in the production 
of educational journals throughout India, and 
I have been interested to see your publica- 
tion 'The l^Iodern Student’.” 

-iSd). II. R. IlAUBoi*. 




OrjNlONS 


IX 


rrxjAr, 



li. Sandkusox, M.A., r.K.S., 
Director of rnstruchlon, riinjab. 


I wish The Modern Hindent all sucoesa 
in so far as it leads our students to read for 
pleasure and interest that will fill a doplorahlo 
jjai) in our educational system/’ 


- (Sd). 11. SAXni:i{Sf)N. 


PRIZES & SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Ni’Ariatocs I’la/Ks, sciioLAUsinrs and mhdals wild hk 

DISTUIP.C'I’KD FA’iatV MONTH TO STUDENTS FOR THE INTERRETA- 
TIONS OF THE ‘AB. EDUCATfONAL riCTUUES’. COLLEGE AND HIGH 
SiaiOOL STUDI’.NTS OF AIRi THE PRESIDENCIES AND PROVINCES OF 
INDIA AND DURMA ARE ELIGIRLE FOR PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


This maija line bo lt ajiproved itiid recommended htj the. Edneation Departments of 
Rknu.vl, M.vdkas, Ri)m1!.\v, RnniA, Uxitkd Pudvixcks, PrN.iAii, 

PiiiiAi! A Okissa, Ci'.N’i’iiAi. I’uovixt'KS, Assam, Noutu-Wkst Fhoxtiku 
J’i!o\ iX( j:. Din.iii, A.iMiiii, Michwaha axd Chxthal India, Ha'diihaiiad, 
Mysoiii;, '1'i!AVax(()I!i:, Dajsoda, Gwadiou, Cormx', Ja.m.mu axd 
K.vsiimkiii;. Ai-wah axd Rkwa axd otiiku statks. 



OUR AB. EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


\V(' express our sineere ^rjitiiudo for 
the Ihoiisjinds of iiiessn^c's . from ('luinent 
educationists and also for tlio nunuTous 
a])preciative notices of the press, both 
Indian and forei^rn in our liunihh* 
endeavour in the cause of the education of 
the youth. 

‘Th(' Al>. hhliicational Sorvie('\ whicl) 
is tlie s[)ecial fiNitiire of this journal is a 
new and [)racticai method to place l)efore 
the youtli some of tlu' (‘vei’yday problems 
of life so as to enable him to think of the 
ways and means of solvin,^' them. 'I’he 
education of tliost* wlio pass tlirou^h our 
scliools and colie;4(‘s do not end in tli(» 
class room. It cannot Ik' a mattei’of 
indiffercuice wliat h'ssons we teacli to the 
youn^-, for what they learn they will pass 
on to otlu'vs. Whetlu'r tlu'y are guided 
on the ri^ht ))ath or Icd't to sti*ay into 
ignorance, the rising’ ^^oiK'ration are born 
citi/('ns. As sucli it is a saciaal duty to 
place before tlu’in tlu^ AJ^> of tluui' rights 
and duties as eitiz('ns of a eonimon coun- 
try. An early realization of tlu' true 
vision of life will lead them on to tlui 
path of genuine patriotism and unselhsh 
service to liuinanity. 

No ])roblem is so jiaramount as that oi 
the human factf)i* ])roblem. No invest- 
ment is so sure of ivturns as that wliich 
comes from the knowledge; of the liuman 
clement. A corrt'ct undei'standing of 
these problems in early life is bound to 


result in individual as well as national 
siKtcess. 

Our endeavour is to plac.e before the 
modern students tliese problems in an 
interesting nuinner so as to enable them 
to think for themselves and to realize early 
enough tin; great task that they hav(' to 
accom))lish in latei* life. 

Kvory issue of this journal contains 
two problem-pictures niaikc'd “A’' and 
“J)“ for college and high school students 
r(‘spectively. h'v(;ry student who is a 
subscriber is entitled to interpret the 
pictures and st'veral scholarships and 
prizes ar(‘ awarded to the best among 
Iheni. 

^Ve have up to this awarded about 
Its. S,.")!)!) as scholarships and prizes to 
studt'iits all o\(U* India and Ihirnia. Idiese 
scholarships and |)rizos are only a subsi- 
diary part of this scliemo. We hope our 
stiuhmts will take an academic interest in 
Ihe problems placed before tlumi realizing 
that the future of our great country de- 
pends much on tludr ability and enthu- 
siasin to solve them. 

Our aim in lixing the subscription so 
low and in opening this educational 
competition without any entrance fe(' is 
to bring tiu; journal within the reach (if 
all the students and educational 
institutions. And we are confident that this 
‘service’ w ill induce the younger generation 
of India to evince a greater enthusiasm 
for the realization of their high ideals. 
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1. HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V 



History ^vill probiihly liiivo to ivoord 
PiJit (luring tho (b'oigijiii ora the King 
was more ap[)re(‘ijite(l and loved by his 
"'d)jccts at home and abroad, than at any 
dnie in the annals of the Hritish Kmpire. 
'^^'J^pite all the vast clianges tliat had 
•' cnrred from the lime of (^hieen Victoria 


— th(‘ ris(' of Socialism and the far-reach- 
ing political reforms lli(‘ monarcliy as 
personiruHl by King (h'orge \* lias become 
a force moiv binding to-day on the aff(?(> 
lions of th(‘ p('oj)le than at any time in 
this c(‘ntury. Their Majesties* reign is 
uni(pie ill history as regards the extraordi- 
nary gi’owth of tlu‘ power (.)f the Ihilish 
Kmpire, the di^velopment of industry and 
commerce, the education of the people and 
till* inaugui'ation of st'lf-government in 
(’olonies and Dependencies. The Silver 
Jubilee celebrations tliroughout the 
Kmpire. furnisli a wonderful and unpara- 
lleled illustration of the triumpli of tlieir 
^lajesties’ I’eign and of the unbounded love 
and H'spect that they command fnjni their 
subjects all over the world. 

Jlis ^fajesty King George is the 
second son of the late King Edward VII 


i 
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and Queen Alexandra and was born at 
Marlborouf^li House, London, on 8rd 
June 180o. Even at the tender a^e of 


TiIK kino WIT}] 1118 PARKNT8 AND nROTHKU 

two. he showed liiinself lo 1 h‘ posj^essctl of 
a strong' will and eonsideraldc inanlin(‘ss. 
It is said tliat tlie Court idiolo^raplu-i’ liad 
to pay five visits l)er()re liis youn^' Koval 
Hi^hni'ss eonid lu' j)ersuad('(I to sil. and 
even then he rel'usc'd to Ijua* tin? eainera 
witliont a favoui ite do^‘. M'oin Ids early 
lanliood LriiKH* (ioorf^e laid tlie founda- 
tion of that thorou^diness and eonscier- 
tioiisness of dis]K)siti(jn in re;^mrd to 
studies wliieli liave enalded liiin tJirou^^h- 
out liis career as J\in^' to kc'cp a close 
fjtri]) upon public affairs. When lie first 
came to the I’lirone, he liad to be persua- 
ded not to oversti’ain l)is eyes in tlie 
constant readin^^ of intricate matter. It 
is well-known to all that His ^lajesty is a 
most diligent student of State documents. 


liev. John Neale Dalton, curate of 
Sandringham, was his first tutor. He 
developed in his pupil great powers of 
observation, niemory, and literary style. 
As a student Prince (teorge’s imagination 
was easily aioiised by stories of adventure. 
Professor Vainbery, the Oriental Scholar, 
whom King l^alward VI I invited to 
Windsor says of King (ieorge that “He 
would spend hours in my room literally 
li.niging on my woi'ds and bogging for one 
more shuy. ' 

When Piince (Ieorge was only 
twelve, he lu'gan his naval career on board 
the llrilanniti along with his elder 
hrotluM*. Th(5 two Koyal brothers were 
imdei' the tiitorsldp of Mr. Ijawless. The 



Queen Victoria 

young Ihinccs were taught evorytlnng 
from file liandling of boats to the most 
intricate problems of seaiiiansliip. Yet 
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they were treated as otlier cadc^ls. 'riiev 
were given no privileges exee])t that both 
of them had a c^ahin to tluMiiselves. l"iVen 
some of the cadets did not know that 
they were Koyal ])ersonages. 

One day the di-ivc'r of the ti’ap, 
who came from Scot- 
land not knowing the 
Princes, askcnl them 
“Wha may yon cha])s 
be as they jogged 
along tlic road. “ 
am Prince Albert 
Victor”, said the eldei* 
broth(*r. “Humpli' 
said the lad, and 
after a monumt’s re- 
flection “And who 
is t’other chap 
Prince (leorge” was 
tlie reply, “and tin' 

Prince of Wales is 
our father”. “And 
may be Queen Vic- 
toria is your grand- 
niotlier” retorted the 
lad. “Yes, she is” 
replied the Princi's. 

After a long stai’e 
the lad said “P(‘r- 
haps you would like 
to know^ who I am 
“Yes, we would” said 

the Princes. “Well, then, I am the Shah 
of Persia” said the lad determined not 
to be outdone. 

In 1879 the two brotliej’s joiiu'd tlie 
Bacchante and they were ratc<l as juid' 


shij)nu*n. fn coniinon with other young 
“reefers” they roughed all weatlun's and 
endured tluj liardsliips of many different 
climates. Fn the Ihicdhanlt; the futuri' 
King visitc'd the W\‘st Indies, South 
America, (lu? ('ap(‘, Au^lralia, h'iji, Japan, 
China, Singaj)or(‘, 
Ci’vlon, tlu'- Suez 
Canal, lig\l)t, thr 
IFoly Land, and 
(lr('e(*e. “At four- 
ti‘rn“ His ^^ai('^ty 
onc(‘ remarktaT “1 
have seen Jiiosi parts 
of i1h‘ world and 1 
ri'ally think wo have 
all th(' Ix'st there is. 
F don’t know (‘xaetly 
what Ihiglan- 

diM*' nu'a ns ---there 
s(‘ems to ])(' a good 
deal of doubt as to 
his ere(‘(l - hut if ho 
K'lievi^s iliat tlu' 
jh’itish Kmj)ire is 
larg(' enough, 1 think 
1 must plead guilty 
to Ixung a ‘Littk' 
Ihiglander' myself”. 

Prince (ii‘»)rge 
was llu'ii appointed 
midshipman on h(»ai*d 
tilt' Can(i(h( and visi- 

te<l North Anu'riea. On his nineteenth 
birth-day the Prince passed as sub-lieuten- 
ant obtaining a iirst class in seamanship. 
A comse of training at the Koval Naval 
College, Oia'cnwhich, resulted in his 


a lad 



Pjiinck Georuk at the dawn of ms 
Naval Carkku 
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achieving tlic distinction of passing in the 
first class in four subjects — Navigation, 
Torpedo, Gunnery, and Pilotage. In 1880 
he was appointed a regulai* lieutenant on 



The PttiNCE OF Walks and Princess Mary 

board H. M. S. Dnadnoinjlit. His naval 
education liad been coniplctcd with his 
appointment to JH. S. Alexandra. In 
1891 when lie was twenty seven years old, 
ho was gazetted CoiniiiaiuhM* and given 
charge of the second-class cruiser 11. M. S. 
Melamims. In 1H98 lie took charge of 
H. M. S. Crescent for three months. The 
British Admiralty showed their apprecia- 
tion of the Sailor Uriiure’s great sei’vices 
by appointing him a Bear- Admiral in 
1901 and Vice-Admiral in 190^1 

Had Prince George been born a 
commoner he would probably have chosen 
the life of a sailor, for he loved the sea 
and revelled in every detail of nautical 


science. And His Majesty has j-ightly 
earned the popular title ‘‘The Sailor King 
of England”. 

Prince George’s naval careei* was 
interrupted by the death of his dear 
brother tli(‘ Duke of Ularence in 189‘1. 
This imposed upon him the duties and 
responsibilities of lleii’-appariuit. 

On bth July 1S98, Prince George 
married Princi'ss Victoria Mary — or Prin- 
(.*ess May, as she was popularly calk'd, — 
the only daughter of the Duke' and Duch- 
(‘ss of Ti'ck. 'Till' young couple wen' 
lovers and the alliance was highly ])opular 
throughout tlu' country. would ratlu'i; 
be a Ihincess of England than have anv 



PRINOR UKOROE AS AN YOUNG MAN 

other title in the whole world” the Prin 
cess once said and she refused the crown 
of an empress rather than leave the laud 
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in which she was horn. The Duchess of 
Teck had endeared her naiuc to tlie people 
by her great philanthropic work. J^rincess 
Mary after finishing her education in 
Florence lived wdth her mother assisting 
her in her charitable work. I’hus from 
a very early age Her Majesty Queen Maiy 
laid the foundation for her work as 
Princess, Queen and 
woman, work which 
has endeared her to her 
people and has couj)led 
her name wdth ev(‘rv 
charitable organisation 
of impoi-tance. 

After their marriage 
the Duke and Duchess 
of York, as the young 
couple were then 
known, lived a very 
(piiet life for some 
years. For in his 
private life the King 
lias always jircd'erred 
tlie simple life of a 
I'ountry gentleman ta- 
king a keen interest in 
all forms of sports, 
especially shooting in 
which he e.vcels. The 
next eleven years were s]ient at York 
Cottage, Sandringham, and it was here 
that Edward Albert, now Prince of Wales, 
was born on 23rd June 1894. 

At Sandringham the future King and 
Queen showed the gracious philanthropy 
:nid charity which has endeared them to 
<lie whole nation in later life. The 
Couchess’ frequent visits to the poor and 


the sick, h(M* sym])athy for the sulTerings 
of her people*, made her the idol of all 
alike. She understood, and that was the 
great thing, the stories of sickness, 

poverty, and Irailty to which she listened 

oil occasion ; they wcue received not oidy 
with sympathy but with comjirehension 
and the suggestions she made were of 
practical value. One 
young woman to whom 
the Dnch(*ss jiaid a vist 
of congratulation on 
the advent of a fii*st 
baby, was lamenting 
the small cupboard- 
room in lier cottage. “A 
set of shelves would 
helj) you” came the 
advice. “See, if they 
were put just here, 
they would he out of 
the way, and with a 
little curtain in front 
would hardly be noticed. 
T will have the wood 
sent down to you, and 
no doubt your husband 
could put them up”. 

‘Tie is not much 
of a handy man tliat 
way” th(' W(uuan said. 

Isn’t lu*. What a pity ! tin* Duke is 
so ust'fid in tlie house.” 

“May be lie is, ma’am,” came tlie 
blunt announcement “but tlieii I haven’t 
liad the stuise lo marry a sailor”. 

The opening of the present century 
was full of imiiortant events for Prince 
George. With the death of Queen Victoria 



King gkorgk with his mother 
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in 1001 and the accession of Kin^^ 
Edward VII, the quiet and retired life of 
the Duke and Duchess came to an end. 
Tlie Duke had now become the Pi’incc of 
Wales and had to 
assist liis father and 
take part in numerous 
publicj a(;tivities. One 
of tile last wishes of 
Queen Victoria had 
been that a member of 
the Royal family 
should visit Australia 
in order to inaugurate 
the New Uommon- 
wealth. Alter her 
death Kin^’ Edward 
VII was particular to 
carry out his mother’s 
wish and on KUh 
IMarch 1001 the Prince 
and Princess of Wales 
sailed from London on 
board the Ophir. The 
tour was an historic 
one. It was the first 
time that an I^n^lish 
Prince and his wife liad 
travelled together so 
far from their conn- 
try. 

After a tryin^^ voya^a? 
the Ophlr reached 
Australia on the 1st of 
May and tlie Piliice 

and Princess drove through seven miles 
of decorated streets lined with entliusias- 
tically loyal crowds. 


“The unity and solidarity of the 
King’s Dominions” was the keynote of the 
Jh-ijice’s many inspired utterances. His 

speeclics tliroughout the tour were mark- 

ed by extraordinary 
tact and wisdom and 
showed him to be the 
right man in the right 
place. Everywhere too 
the Prince and Princess 
won the hearts of their 
people by their kindness 
and sympathy and they 
showed the greatest 
(Migcrness to understand 
the various peojile of 
the ICm])iro. At Adel- 
aide University (Austra- 
lia) the honorary degree* 
of Doctor of Taiws 
was con (erred upon the 
Prince, while the 
enthusiatic students 

sang a ballad : 

“The Priticp will get «n I.L D . 

An honour wril drtrrvcd ; and w(^. 
Had wr our way. would here to-day. 
Another give to Princrti May. " 

The return honu' 
was made by way of 
C-anada. This historic 
tour not only proved a 
valuable experience f«>r 
the future King and 
Queen, but it was <»!' 
incalculable benefit in 
strengthening the ties of the Dominions 
to the mother country. 

Not long after his return, the Prijn v. 
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of Wales gave signal evidence of tlui 
extraordinary intellectual ability that has 
characterised his reign. At tlui Guildhall 
banquet given in honour of his honie- 
couiing, he startled his listeners by the 
originality and outspoken character of his 
speech. 

For the next few years tlui Prince 
and Princess were mainly occupied with 
ceremonial duties at 
home. In 
however, they deci- 
ded to visit India 
and Ihiriiia. The 
Koyal travellers re- 
ceived a most en- 
thusiastic welcomes 
wherever they went. 

There were proces- 
sions and ))ageanls, 
scenes f)f oriental 
niaginificence and 
splendour, war dan- 
(*es, parades of 
soldiers and of 
ele])hants. They 
travelled 9,000 miles 
of Jh’itisli territory 
in India. At Luck- 
now the Prince and 
Princess inspected 
tliirty survivors of the Indian mutiny. 
At Calcutta the Prince laid the foun- 
dation stone of the present Victoria 
Memorial and at Hyderabad the Princess 
laid the foundation stone of a hospital for 
women. There were numerous otlu'r 
ollicial ceremonies in which they took 


pait. But, apart from c(‘rcnionics, the 
tour in India gave opi)orl unities for the 
future IhiipiMr)!* and lhnpr(‘ss to gain a 
r(‘a.l first-hand knowl(‘dg'(i of tiu; country 
and its diverse peo))les. 

1 lu'v r(.‘turii(‘d home alter visitim*' 

* ^5 

Greece. Aft(‘r this tour, (lie Prince of Wales 
lived a f|uiet life fie was far less in tlie 
limelighr than as been his son, the 
present Prince of 
A\ales, or than was 
his father tlironghout 
Ins eai’i'er. 

The iintinudv 
death o f K in e’ 

O 

hidwaid \TI on the 
t)th May 1910, how- 
ever, led to King 
George’s accession to 
the 'rhrone. lie 
was, in fact, a man 
of very difterent tem- 
perament from his 
father. Mon' stu- 
dious and res('rved, 
more fi .\ e d a n d 
conservative, in his 
fundamental view of 
life, he yet possesses 
tJie will to use to tlu' 
full his valuable 
experience and his givat natural gifts of 
judgeiiK'Rt and common sensi*. He has, 
moreover, a mind that is fairly encyclo- 
paedic. “The King' f^aid a noted 
newspat)er proprietor “can talk more 
intelligently for three minutes on 
any given subject than any man I know”. 
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It is ill fact this force of character 
combined with great sincerity of |)urpose 
that has made King George a [)owerful 
inlliience in British politics and wliicli 
liave enabled him to retain his iiiiluence 
despite the great political changes that have 
taken place in the last twenty-live years. 
To-day the Crown is a living force in 
England respected 
and revered by all 
parties and sections 
of the people. Yet 
during his reign King 
George had to lace 
more dillicult cir- 
ci instances and more 
anxious situations 
than any English 
King for the last 
century. W i t h i n 
three years of his 
reign there occurred 
the tragedy at Sara- 
j('.vo and befon', the 
reverberations of the 
fatal incident had 
died a w a y , t h e 
nations were ])lunged 
into the greatest war 
that the world liad 

ever witnessed. To King George the 
War brought a great burden of an\i(d.y 
and a ceaseless strain. The courage*, 
self-sacrifice, and sympathy that Their 
Majesties displayed at tin's most 
critical time in the history of Great 
Britain have more than anything else 
endeared them to their subjects. Their 


^fajesties even offered their residence 
Buckingham Palace, to be turned into a 
military liospital. The household of the 
King was organised on the lines of the 
strictest economy and in full obedience 
to the rationing schemes imposed upon 
his subje(its. One meat meal a day only 
was permitted and even then the meat 
was strictly limited ; 
tlie plainest of pud- 
dings followed and 
only war-bread was 
eaten. Only one fire 
was allowed in tlu* 
K o y a 1 apartments 

and even the supply 
of hot water was 

limited. All this was 
an excellent example 
to the nation. 

The constant ciire 
and attention that 
the wounded, the or- 
phans and widoAVs 
receiv(*d from ilu' 
King and Quet‘n 
during these fateful 
years were (he grc'a- 

test encouragemeni 
and consolation foi 

their subjects. Apart from the anxieties 
natural to their position, Their Majestic^ 
had gi'eat ])ersonal anxieties too. ^rhe 
Prince of Wales was with the troo[)s 
and liad more than one narrow esca[)c 
of which the public never heard. 

The War over, there were the post 
war problems to bo faced, social chaos. 
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tile rapid ^rowtli of dcaiiocracy, national 
evils and dangers almost as tlireatcMiin^ as 
the War ilsc^ll* liad heen. JJurin^' all 
these years liis |)e()pl(', saw Jlis Majesty 
revealed not merel\ as a national ti^mre- 
head, nseliil and ornamental in State 
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ol his subjects was deai’ly manifested 
wlu'n he took a stron;>- lead in the matter 
of tli(; housin^^■ problem. Ife called a 
conf(‘r(‘nce at Ihtckin^ham palace and 
inipr(‘ss(?(( n[)on the members of tin; 
Coinmissiun the importance of their task. 



Tin- King-Empkror and thk QrKKN-EMi’Ui-ss 


' '‘ivnionies, regally gowned, ctaivention- 
■dly {^raeiiuis, but as a man who could do 
tilings, who liad a ^rip upon realities and 
'dio possessed not a surface but an inside 
’ nowledge of the vital problems of the 
’'^iie. The Kint^’s concern for tlu' welfare 


'‘If this country i> to be the counti'v 
which we desire to see it bccoini'. a ^reat 
offeiisiM' must ])e iiiKh'rtakeii a^'ainst 
dis('ase and erinu' and tlu' first point at 
which the attack must be delivered is the 
unhealthy, u^ly. oviu’-crowded house in 
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the mean street, whicli we all of us know no Ionian* mind l:ein^^ soiled by ^oil rags’ 
too well.” but tliat they have the courage and the 

To everything that IJis Majesty docs, eomnion sense to enter into the spirit of 


a touch of imagina- 
tion lends a liumaii 
appeal. During a 
visit to tlie Great 
Western Railway 
Works at Swindon, 
in 10*24, it had been 
arranged that the 
King should drive 
the C’ompany’s most 
recent triumph in 
locomotive engineer- 
ing, 77/6 IVindsur 
Castle, All otherwise 
unimpressive event 
had been made a 
very lively one In* 
His Majesty. The 
Queen decided at 
the last moment to 
join lier husband in 
tlie driver’s cab. 
Roth laughing oNci- 
tcdly and wiping 
their hands on ‘oil 



jtheir people and to 
learn from practical 
experience exactly 
how they live and 
work. 

'^rhe immense 
services that I’lieir 
JNfajesties have ren- 
dered and are rende- 
ring to their subjects, 
their wisdom and 
common scn.se, their 
s('lf-sacrifice a n d 
devoted service, their 
frugal liahits and 
virtuous lives chall- 
enge the gratitude 
and esteem of all 
their subjects and the 
respect of the world. 
To honour tluun, lo 
obey them, to lov(' 
them is no syco- 
phancy, no idolatro- 
us liero-worship, no 


i*ags’, they waited for 


( Simi... t Iwr’i of 1 


hel[)less submission. 


the signal to start. Royal I’luw are tlie glon 


When the signal was down, the King blew 
a slirill blast on the whistle, pulled the 
regulator and started tlie monster engine. 
At the coni^lusion of the run he applied the 
brakes and turning to the driver smilingly 
iiujuircd if he were not an apt juipil. His 
Majesty manifested that Kings and Queens 


and the ])ri(le of their subjects. 4’h<'\ 
infu.se runv life into their nation jmd 
Fiinpire. And even .sijven thou.sand mil* 
away, in the remotest corners of this 
country, it is a thrill of joy to the iioorcst 
of the [)oor to hear the name of tlu ir 
Bahadur Shah. 


II 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 



Tlie Koval Court of Kngland, the 
symbol of the stability and tlie pivot of 
iMi^lish social life, takes its colourin^f 
and (juality from the liome-life of the 
King aftd the Queen, and survives strong- 
ly and s])lendidly, wliile nearly every 
Court in Kurope has disintegrated and 
nearly every Throne totters or has fallen. 
And 111 this Court shines Queen Afary, 
with her great liuinanitv, her courage, 
her deep vision, lier intense patriotism, 
Old her unbounded love and unlimited 
harity, an ideal Queen, a noble mothfa-, 
dutiful wife, embodying in lier-self all 
I'lat is best in Knglisli tradition and cul- 


ture. Loyalty in Service is tlie k(*ynole 

of her lile. As slie herself expressed it 

in one of her specchs “Uememlier that 

life is made up of loyalty; loyalty to our 

friends; loyalty to things beautiful and 

good; loyalty to the countrv in which vou 

* * 

live; loyalty to your king; and abovi; all, 
for this holds all other loyalties togetluM’, 
loyalty to (Jod.” Such is Queen ^Nfary, 
the titular and cherished head of the 
womanhood of Lngland, the first lady in 
the Kritish Kiiijiire. 'fhe simplicity and 
purity of her life has enabled the Queen 
Ihiipress to command respect, rc^verence 
and affliction even from those whose 
efforts are devoted directly to abolish the 
very institution she represents. They 
who refusii to bow to the Queen, bow t(^ 
the woman Mary. 

Let the life of our Queen hhipiress 
be an example to miny of onr so called 
enlightened women who thirst foi' vain 
pleasures. There are very few womim in 
the higher cirides of life who are so avi'i se 
to extravagance or display as the first 
lady of the land. The private tastes of 
the Queen have always inclined to sini- 
])licity and even in her younger days as 
Princess of Wales, when she ordered a 
dress she first asked for the modiste's 
estimate befori; deciding. Throughout the 
whole of her life it is Queen Afary's in- 
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variable custom to tliroiigli lier accounts 
every six we('ks. Wliat slu; saved from 
personal extravagance went directly to 
charitable? institutions. 



The KtNo and Qcekn with thkiu ohilduen 
4'he Quee'irs labours in tile war 
years and her efforts on lu'lialfof women’s 
and children’s wc'Ifare movement s mit* so 
well-known that to mention her naiiu' is 
to call them vividly to mind. She is the 
genuine friend of tlu' poor jind it can i»e 
ri^ditly said that there' is no one whotak(*s 
a ^o*eater interest in all tliat mak(‘s i. r 
their welfare than (^hieeii ]\rary. Main 
^reat ladies and Hoval ])ersona;^H‘s in everr 
part of the world will consent to their 
names lieing used in connection with a 
charity for which they liave no intention 
of doin^( anythin*^- more. Not .so QiKuiii 
Mary. On no account w'ill she become 
the patroness of any (?ause wdiatever 


unless she not only personally approves 
of its aims but is prepared to givii it prao 
tical sup[)ort. And many are the chari- 
table institutions throu^diout the Empire 
in whiidi she taki's a personal interest. 

liove for the poor has been the cair- 
dinal article of her faith and above all she 
desire i to impart this noble attribute of 
humanity to all lier children. She bro- 
lij’lit uj) her sons and daughter to think 
of others an l not only to think of tluMn 
Imt to work for them. One liour of each 
weekriay had to be spi'iit in makin^^ some 
article' of practical use for poor childn'ii 



Tllli gUEMN WITJI llEH ONLY DAUUHTKIi 

while on their birth -days each of th< 
Iioyal children was required to give sr 
of his toys to a poor child of his ow n a^ 
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As Princess of Wuies she used to explain iiicluae in their prayers a petition lor “all 
to her children that tlie toys they gave unhappy i)ef.plo.“ Toleration and respea-t 

must not only he those ol which they for the ojiinions of edhers are t wo of lu'r 

The Four Royal Brothers 


H. R. H . I hr Duke of Krill H R. H, The Princ- of Walr- 
n?urn Dec. 20, 1902) ^Rorn Junr. 2^. 1894^ 

were tired, Init soiiudliin^ tlmt it really 
tlieni II to ])art with. 

Tt was at Queen Clary's own sj)eeial* 
wish too that lier eliildren were tauf^ht to 


M R. 1 1 Thr Duke of ^'.Tk H R. n. Thr l.\ kr of Cloncrstcr 
(Born Dec. 14. fB' rn M. rch. 31. 1900^ 

outstanding^ ijualities. 'Fo Iier all hunian 
heiuj^s art' the children ot God no matter 
to wliat creed or colour they may helon^-. 
In these days of emancipation there 
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is iiiudi serious work and niucli idle 
pleasure to occupy the attention of wo- 
men, and draw' their minds away from 
their primary duties in the home. Thus 
it is that many so-called enlightened 
w'omen in tlie West and in the East 
either by necessity or by inclination do 
not find time enough to {j[ive to the j)ro- 
per bringin^^ up of their children. To 
Her Majesty, liow- 
ever, her first duty 
as a Queen and as a 
mother w'as the 
education of the 
li o y a 1 children. 

Queen Mary took 
lu*r parenthood in 
all seriousness as 
divine trust and 
devoted herself heart 
and soul to develop 
“ character” in her 
children, to make 
them morally beauti- 
ful. Some of the 
great charm of ma- 
nner which to-day 
belongs to the Prince 
of Wales is doubtU^ss 
due to the fact that 
frojii his earliest childhood he was taught 
to give way to others, by no means an 
easy lesson, for lie was self-willed and 
impatient of control. Thus King (leorge 
and Qiujen Mary combined to bring uj) 
tlieir cliildren in a simple and unaffected 
wav. Their family life at York Cottage 
WT, ; lull of lively stories, The nursery 


was not always an easy place for the 
Duchess. There were frequent skirmishes 
between the two elder boys, for Prince 
Edward made the most of his seniority, 
but Prince Albert had his own ideas and 
on one 0 (;casion their mother was shocked 
to find them indulging in the ancient art 
of fisticuifs. She hurried to seperate 
them, but King (icorge restrained her. 

“Let them fight it 
out” he said “they 
will make all the 
better men for it.” 

Jhit correction w'as 
not the chief featun! 
of the family life at 
York Cottage. There 
w ere games a n d 
boisterous f u n i n 
which both the father 
and mother some- 
times took part, 'riie 
King believed i n 
letting childish high 
spirits have their 
normal outlet and 
interfered only on 
such occasions a s 
wdien Prince Ed- 
ward, growdng tired 
of the usual strokes of tennis, attemp- 
ted a “mashie” shot that send the 
l)all crashing through the window of the 
library, where his father was having an 
afternoon nap. The King and Queen 
took an active part in the direction of the 
children’s games but they never went so 
far as to play bears with them. It was 



H. R. H. Tuk Princess Royal 



OUK liKLOVKl) KING ANJ) QIJKKN 


left for Kin{^ l^dward VI 1 to do tliat, go- 
ing down on his knees in the nursery 
and terrifying Princess Mary, while he 
growled fiercely at Prince Kdward, who 
with the help of a cardboard sw'ord was 
killing him. 

So simple was the upbringing of the 
Iloyal Children that they learned the 
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sportsman, owes much ot his proficienev 
to his lather who was his constant parln('!r 
in games in his boyhood. 'I’lie Princess 
Poyal was hilly etpuil to her brothers in 
saddle, "riiough Queen Mary has n(*ver 
been greatly interested in womeirs sports, 
and does not in hei' heart apiirove of any but 
the mildest athletics for girls, she allowed 



Princkss Elizabeth ai^d Princess maroaret with their 

M OTHER THE DUCHESS OF YORK 


three “U“ s from the village school-master 
along with the other village children. 
Later they had their own tutors. A heal- 
thy mind in a healthy body was ever the 
King’s aim and he himself superintended 
his sons’ riding lessons and taught them 
cricket, football and tennis. The 
Lrince of Wales, who is a first-class 


her daughh*r Princess Mary to altc’iid 
special classes in Swedish drill. 

'File Queen’s own expciiiaice in the 
nurserv i‘nhance(l lu‘r interest in crhild- 
rim's welfan' activities and this has 
remained as one ol her outstanding activi- 
ties. Slu' became, a regular contributor 
to the Presh Air F’und— in which the 
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EM'iiice ()1 Wait s is very iiinel) intoroHtod 
- -iuul a linn supporlt'r of tlic Happy 
Evening's Association and the Invalid 



The Duke and Duchess of Kent 


('hildivn's Aid Society. No Queen has 
(‘Vei' taken sti ^i\‘at an ii\teivst in tht' 
\V('I1-I)ein;.^' of the childrt'ii of the poor 
anion/^st law siihji‘cts as ]]as (j)neen .Mary. 
Vet it is not only the children that liavt’ 
connniinded her special synipathv and 
interest. 

Her Majesty has ever h(‘en anxious 
for the welfare, of Inn* own sex ]iowevi*r 
and wheri'ver placed, ^fany in this coun- 
try may not he aware of the j^reat interest 
with which the Queen is iollowin^^ the 
varif)us activities of tlie women of India. 
Of her lirst Jndiati tour she lierself said : 
“One of my chief o])je(.'ts in tliis tour is to 
see as much as possible of my Indian 
sisters, for 1 l)elieve the more 1 see of 
the I’eality of your lives, the more I 
regard and estc^em tlie high (pialities for 
wliiclj the Indian woman is renowned.” 

The ideals, then, which have inspired 
this ha])py union have been service and 


the saiictity of home life. No breath of 
scandal must he allowed to entt‘r into the 
home, bringing discord and dishonour. 
Service there is a Jiunian and a. national 
duty of paramount imj)ortance sine(' it is 
at once the greatest bond of human 

ha|)piness and the foundation and corner- 
stone of all that is sane and robust in the 
life ()f a nation. Hut beyond the honi(‘, 
when its ohligiiTions have Ixmmi ful- 
lilk'd, is a larger family, a family of 
nations, a family of children, the poor, 

the sick, tlu‘ siiHering. All lliese must 
he thought t) f 
and lahour('d 
foi*. 

^rh(‘.se a i‘ (‘ 

the ideals, sim- 

pli‘ ycl ])ro- 

found, which 
all who dt'sire 
a h (Milt h i (‘ r 
s o c i a 1 a n d 
nation:.! I i f (' 
must follow’. 

These are tlu* 
ideals which 
for I w’('nty-livi‘ 
y(\irs have 

guided a n d 
inspinvl their 
Majesties in a 
work which 
lias liecn often 
anxious, always 
beneficent. 



Our Belov i*a) Queen 
lahourious, evt 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 
OF ART IN INDIA 

/i// (). ( ’. ( i A \( ) I . /w// '/)/■, ! hi' Luyam 


coming mil ol llu* Silvrr 

(if Ills 'M;\j(*si\ slio'.iM riirnish it 
Titling’ r<>i‘ tMKinn' of llu‘ pro- 

orcssof Art in I ndi:! t he I w ciU ict li 

\ or :il Ir.i'.l I Ik* period 

eo\er('d l)\ the '!') \e;irN i 1 1) I 0- i I)*}.*)). 
\rl. \vhi(di liMs keen a rorl)id(k‘n fruit in 
m 11 eilneational instil iit ion-> in India, 
Schools, Collei^cs. tir I'nixei'^ilies, and still 
eontinuos ■ to la* so, oeeiipies a pc'ciiiiar 
position in till' eiill iiral life of India dnrin.i: 
the Mse(>ndane\ of lMno|)ean eiilliire \vhi<di 
ihe Itrilish eonneelion lia^' esLihli^hed in 
liidiii for o\(‘r a ee!iliir\. Uelorc* the 
adv(Mil of the Ih-ilish rule, an 1 the mtn«- 
diietion of \\’<*^lern ('iilinre whiidi com- 
iiK‘ndal>h' iiiissiniiaiy eiiterpri/i' iniro hieed 
into India, Art was a dxnainie laelor, and 
a liNin.ii' loree in all pha-o '> of In han lile 
and eiiltiire. \vhi(di the new ra\s from the 
\\('st with all their no\t l glamour and 
d:i/,/lin; 4 ' hi'illianee failed. who!l\, to eo\t*r. 
i.r to ohlitt'iale. Not w it h^tandini: tin* im- 
pact of the Hoods oi We-^lern «*iihnreand 
llu* spei’dv pro^re^s of Mipuli-h education, 
ilieold s(dK)ols of Indian Art eonliniU‘d 
III lloiirish in man\ distant nooks and 
'•nriiers of th(‘ (iia*at India (’oiiiini'iit, ami 
ilie ^ri-at historical Indian handi»*rafls, 
as nu‘lal warn, wood-ear\ inp'. potterx. 
Mild Wool, silk, and cotton fahries and 
'ixtiles eont iniK'd to ^nppl>' llK’ma'dsnl 
Indian domestic life, and to heaiililx and 
'‘i(‘\at(' tlu* mod('s and nii’l hods of Indian 
hfe and livinji;, until llie n^l\ macdiine 
niadc' products of lMiro])ean factories, and 
die cheap I)analiti(‘s of Muro|u‘an furni- 
i’U'e and articles of domestic iis<' ehan; 4 ‘e<l 
die face atid hahits of Jmlian social Iif(\ 


and ohliti'iated ail the colour and heauts 
with whi(di Indian Art had liath(‘d Indian 
Fiile for i*enlm ies hefore. 



(). ('. (jASnoi.v 


l‘»\ a einioU" ironx ol fali'lhe Kn^hsh 
ediieationi'-t'> loi-.:^ot to take stock and 
appi',ii>(.‘ the \ahii' ol Indian Ait whuh 
'>till tlowed ill (li\er'-i' hraiiches in Jivine’ 
cun-ent*^, in all pai't- of India. Molarani, 
the last o'presentatixe of the chariuine' 
Hill Si-hools of Indian painting- died in 
IS.’Id. .Malhi, the last survival of Indian 
Arc)jit(‘ctiiral craftsmen isHiapatis) exe- 




THK MOUKHN S'l’T I 




fulcil ii uia^nirteionl sioiu* ya!c‘vva\ a( 
IkMiares in Tlic J)r()n>:(‘ ScnlptcHs 

of the Oliola ix’iiod, wliose aneestois liavr 



TfiK Tall ok the kl'.’te f\<, ih. .1 .v T,ui >. 


^iveii to till' world iiia^^iiilieenl serii‘s of 
Xatarajas which cxtractiMl tlic ccstati<- 
cido; 4 ies of Auguste llodiii, liaxc hc(juc:i- 
thed lh(‘ir henxiilarv skill ;m<l artistic 
vision to tlieir descendants still survivin'^ in 
Swaniiinelai, an ol)scure villai^e near 
Kiirnahhaoknain. 'I'he niaslerpii'ccs ol 
Dacca ^Muslins and Kasliinii* Shawls, till 
lately. v(M-y Honrishin'j itidiistries, arc now 
reposin^' in the Jnnnnn\ cases oF lOuropcan 
and Anu'rican iniis(MUJis, exciting the 
wonderin;; a))preciation of casual visitors 
and tlic envy of textile experts. I hit we 
are- not concerned with the history of the 
vestiges of old Jndian Art, hut witli tJie 
birth and developiiK'nt of its Afodern 
Representatives. 


However much we may deplore the 
inid-Vi(‘torian attitude of Ihiglish educa- 
tionists to Indian Art, W(‘ havt' to niakt* 
1 he grattd'ul admission that llu*. first im- 
puls(‘ to create a Modi'rn Indian Art eauK* 
iVom an Englishman. To Ijord (’urzon, 
the great(’sl \*i('eroy, W(‘ oW(‘ a lilieral 
polic\ fora systematic surv(w of Indian 
.\nti(juiti('s and a scientific study of 
India s aitistic inoinmu'iils. d'o E. Ik 
IIav(‘ll (whose death wt‘ all mourn to-da\ 
and to whose invalual)h‘ stM’vices, wt* have 
\(‘t to d(‘vis(‘ a Worthy numioriah, we owe 
the discovers of Indian Art, and the 
inspiration for the hirth of thi‘ Xew 
Indian School of Eainting, led h\ 
Dr. .M'anindra Xalh Ta.lore. I. E. 



The Poet />// <!. .V. Tnamr 


Erolesting against tiu' futility of horre\ 
ing the t(‘clmi(|ue and mechanical lorne 
las of hjiropean studios, made fashinnnl - 
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r ^^vstuiv' aii.l llu' Npiiii ol Indian 
lilV in tlu' true colours of Indian spiiatna- 
lity. I)i‘s|)iscd an<l «lcridt‘d l)y his own 
coiintrynK'n hiil uarinly apidainlcd In 
Kn^Iish artisi- and connoisseurs, d'a^tiorc 
slowly huilt iij) his Xiwn Scdiool oF Pain- 
ting' (“1j\'coIc (In ('alcnlla ", as his l‘’rciudi 
critics chos(‘ lo call in, associal inii with 
him a ;^roii|) of talcnttal ai'l isls vi/, hi^ 
own hrolh(‘r Mi-. (J. X. Ta^oiw an arlisi 
>1’ sin^nlai* or^inali \anda Lai Pom*. 
(now (hi‘ |)ii‘('c(or ofiln* I tcparl iiicnt ol 
Art, \’isva-l)harali L tii\ ersit v, Shanli 


stall to Piiris. llic so'ricx ol' llu* arlislic 
centre of Knropt', and snhniilhMl to the 
rnlhlt'ss jnd^nu'nt of the l(‘adin^ critics 
who make, or mar the reputations of 
niodtaii artists. A s(dt‘ct(‘d ^ronp of tiu'. 
works oF t h(‘ d’a^ort' School wt'rt' t‘xhihi- 
ted in Idavilion Mason idrand Palais), 
Pans, and the t‘\hihiiion was optaicvl 
h\ tlu* PresidtMil oF tlu' l‘d'(‘nch l\t‘puhlic. 
ddie ('\hil)i!ion oF this lU'W Indian School 
oF Paint inj^drew a chorus oF eiico 
From tilt' l'’ren(di critics and wt're applan- 
d(‘d in the l•'r('n(dl Pre^s and in the Art 



Kaiki'wi Ui'KiaeriuN Tiib Naikjii unu. 

r>!/ V. .V. hlihi'.nnilta I in J,(fi('uu Hot, I in f. y, l)hnnin<Uott 


Nikelan), As ta Knniar Haider, tiiow ’he 
Principal oF the ( lo\ erniiicnt School ol 
Art, Lucknow,) Samart'ii Ira Xalh (Jnpia 
(now the I ri/icjpal ol the School ol Arts, 
LahortO, Miikiil ( hanira He (now the 
Principal oF the do\( I'mnt'iit School oF 
Art, (dilcutta), and Khilindra N; 
Mazmndai' ( I l(‘admastcr oF the School oF 
the Indian Socictx oF (h-ii'iital Art, Pal- 
entta). Hr. da^^ore's triumph cami' in 
Pdl4, when the Iruits ol his iahoiir. and 
those (d liis pupils na.lned ahove. were 


dournal". ddie wrilei' oF this article .i- 
the sj)onsor oF I In* Ivxhihiiion had to tain 
intimate pari and to collect all the 
opinion.-^ and j-(‘\i('ws that Wfrt' pnhiislieil 
tilt' l'’rt‘nch Id't'ss wliich filled an alhmn 
oFcullin;^s. Put wc ha\(* spaci'. here, 
iiv(' a short extract From L'Arf /)rrer(////. 
the leadin;^ Art Journal oF Paris which i- 
axailahle in an Ln^^lish translation ; “d’k'- 
eM(l(d’aj-t is not merely the reprodir' 
tioiis oF thin;is we see, hut the seat- i' 
For the M'ci'et \erities which the\ m:) 
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and of N\ hich lh(‘\ ;n-i‘ llic most iin|)('rIVc-! pirlnifs \\r\v i-\liil)it(Ml al llu* In 

t'Xpivssions. At'U'i* so inaiiv (-(‘nliirit's, a Insiiintf. London i Mav Dili ' 

and his ilisi-i|)l('s a^ain invoke the 
itlealislie prineipk's which ha\e ereali'd 
the 1 lindii rcdi^ions. ../riuar work is lull 
of charm, (list inet ion and meditative i-e- 
pose. d’hev sliow what can lu* done h\ 
eoIIiM’tive effort when it ralli(‘s iiikUm' the 
indiiencH' of a (‘ominoii inspiration. 

'rhese sinec're and Widl-dowiMi'il artist^ 
have siil)ordinali‘d th(‘ demands (»!’ their 
individual temparanienls to ”i\in” a news 
life to th(' t(‘ehni<pi(‘ and idtsils of pain- 
ting' whicdi are propta- to Inrlia. " 

'The praisi* of the Lai’isian t-iitics and 
the eoiuineiits <)!' the I'luirs induced the 
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\\)s 

I’\'i*litc‘r, and Dr. llmnan floct/. Wn 
have s|)a(*(‘ only foi inu' (|iu)latic)n IVoni Dr. 
Oshoiai's r(‘vie\v (d' the cxhihit idii; “'The 
attention and admiration oT tlu‘ (lerinan 
art -lovers have' luH'n aroused h\ the 
Imlian individnalit v of tlu' pietmt‘s which 
hav(‘ eoiiK' to us. W'e (elt how ev('rv- 
t.hin^’ in tlu'si' works is di\ided towards 
the aim of interj)r(‘tin^’ tlu' jaa-uliar mitid 
and the (‘sseiitial eharaelerisiies of the 
Indian peoph' atid to hrin;^' ihtmi neari'r 
to the eons('i(‘nee of the people. .\nd 
W(‘ reeo^iii/i'd this truth : tlu‘ old 
msinual faeidties, the dt'i'j), dr(‘ani\ 
sentiiiK'nts, tlu' dislineti(»n and reliiuaiumt 
of |)rineipl('s thes<* el(‘menls which W{‘r<‘ 
the (Uitstatidin;^ lealiires of the ^rand 
oM Ind an .\rt ha\e not di('d out. 'I’liei'c* 
(‘\isi a^ain the fore('>. of art and handicraft 
to etdiivale lJ)o^(' (deiiK'nts and to 
»*ontimic‘ them in a ikwv spirit. .\ ruwv 
world j)f enchanted rielu's and (piiel 
l)ea\it\ has opiM\('d lu'l’ore our e\es. 
I'A’cii moi’e tlian that: a mommuait of 
the ;^real mind and of ima;^inative 
er(‘ations of a ^reat peoph* was u!iveili‘d 
h(‘fore Us. of a pecjple who steps with 
stroll;^' and aaftN hands into thtMreasina*- 
troV(‘ of its past in or<l('r to tind itself 
a^^ain." 

1'he mod(‘rn mo\emeni m Indian 
Art (‘asily won tiu' critical rt'co^iiiil ion and 
appreciation of art lovc'fs all oM*r kliirope 
and tile names and the fanu's of tin* 
artists soon traselled acr«)ss tlu' Atlantii*. 
.\nd in October Dl’iT, the S(‘crelary of 
.\meriean hdahaat ion of .\rl, of Washing - 
ton, I S. .\. I iinited the writer oi 
this article' to se'nd out a select«Ml ;^roup 
of painfinj^'s hy tin* modern Itidian 
mast(‘rs for a travelling (‘xhihition 
throu^li all the impoJtant (‘ities of the 
Tnited States. A small collt'clion of 
only sixty-live* miniature's was sent, otil anel 
travi'lleel lor a pe*riod of two years, 
t-hrou^li thirty edtie's, drawin^' adniirin;^ 
e*rowds and wimiin;,; appre'ciative nejtiea's 
and reviews iti tlte loeal press iti (*aeh e*ity. 
'Die most typical of tliese appre'ciative* 


re'vie'ws was the* e)ne puhlished in the 
Anhriran Muifd.me of Art (Deee*ml)(*r 
fremi the pen e>f Mr. J. Arthe'r 
Mae*l('an. (’urate)r e)f the' 're)lcde) Mtise'um 
e)f Art : “.\ special word of praise and 

oin* thanks aie* elite te) the ;.»]anel family of 
'ra‘ 4 e»rt*s, espe'e'ially to Ahaninelra Xath 
'ra‘»e)re*, whe)se* skill anel pe'rseinality has 
he'lei to;.»e*the'r a ^^roup of niealern artists 
w he)se‘ work is so e'Xe*e‘lient tliat they will 
he' appre'e'iate'd the*. we)rlel over. In 
pe)i trait ure*. we* have* the* ^re'at mastei*- 
pie'ee's e)f D. \\ Ihw (’howdhury. Ih'hiiiel 
the'in all, are* e-entuiies j)f India’s theiu^iit, 
wlu'n. nu'n like* this, one;e' saw the ^‘ods 
e*e)m(* elown and sit with tlu'in itt the* 
; 4 arei(‘n. d’he'N are pie’tures that a^e* ma\ 
e'le'vale* to a positiem eepial te) similar 
we)rks e)f the* fanieius e'arly se*hoe)ls o! 
paintin'^ in India. ■ Iti re*vi('winc’ the'in it 
is elilhe*ull te) ke'i'p eme‘’s fe*(‘t ejii the* 
; 4 ronnd l)e‘e*ause lhe*y e*.\e*ile* the* se*nse*s to 
unwairant(‘<l lu'i^ihts of e'e*stae‘y elue*. 
pe)ssil)ly. tei a de'licate* sui)lle* pre'se'iitat ion 
of suhje'e*i matte'r, a spiritual, or rather 
re‘lijjie)us emanatie)?! of su^’^e*ste'd thou^^ht 
and a e-harmin^ intimae-\ he*e*au^e‘ eif the* 
small e-ompass of tiu* ))ie'tur('s and the* 
nie*elium use'd." This e'xihitiein in Ame'rie*a 
lin lO-.?,7-*J‘l>, was followe'el l)\ a e)ne'-nian 
e‘.\hil)ilion of a selie's of l‘J pie*lurev 
illustrating^’ the* ‘Life* of the* Ihielelha’ IVoni 
the* pen of Mr. Ieatne*neh*a ( ’hakrax art i. 

1 1 le*aej-niaste*r e)| the (Jovt. Se*hool e)l .\rl. 
(’ale-iitta, a pupil e)f Mr. Nanda Lai 
l)e)se'). 'riu'N we'i’e* shown ill all the* e'itie"^ 
of the* State* iinde'j' the* auspices of the* Ait 
.Muse'unis in e*ae*h e-ity, winnin;:^' warm 
praise* anel ‘.'elmirat ion. I?) a loi'tunalc 
e-hane-e*, the'y have* l)('e*n aeepiire*d l»\ 
IL 11.1’he* Maharaiii e)f 'rravaiie-ore* and 
have* not hee'ii le)st te) Iiielia, like^ so man\ 
othe*r we)i*ks of the* Modi'i'ii School. 
Wlie'ti Mr. Nanda Ltil Dost*, left Calcutta 
te) take* e-har^e* of the* Art Departme'Ut 
(Kala l^havan) of the* Shaiitinike’lan 
Lnive'rsity. the*, movement e)htaine*d a 
de*linite footing in the curriculum e)f at- 
e'(lue*atie)nal institutiein. Lor, hithert* 
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l’’ine An in any 1‘onii or sliape lins luul no 
place in tlio Indian Univ(‘rsiti(‘s, iiot with- 
standing^ tlic fact that Dr. A. N. Tagore 
didivercd a l)i*illianl s(*ri(‘s of l(‘cl iircs as 
l>a;.’’cswari Trofossor at the (’alcutta 
rniv(‘rsilv. Mr. Hose's work and pcis(»- 
nalilA have drawn to 'ra^or{''s rnivei-sity 
niniK'rons ait students from all |)ar(s of 
India. Of his pnj)ils outside Bengal 
thr(’(‘ ha\e won considerahle distinction, 
vi/ \'. H. I’hitra, Masoji, Kami Desai, 
Ilariharan. and Knmari llathisin^. 
Hut Mr. Hose's hesf pupils are 
rcpresentecl hy Dhiixmdra K. \"arma. 
|{amendra Ohakravarty and Mani H. 
(iiipta. 'riu’ ;^rowlh of ilu' movtmumt 
and th(‘ fame that it won in Furope and 



Tuk Hanisuku Yaksua 
I in 111 III ynlli fh 

Anuaica lamh'd the exponents of tin* 
School — in the realm of “polities”, 
rile estahlishnumt of lh(‘ir merits 
niiiiirally led to a claim fora recognition 
►f “rights”. And it was claimed tliat the 
pupils of Dr. Ta^'on* were fully (jualilied 
lo take, charge of liu* (Jovc'rnmenl 
"^ehools of Art in the different jirovinces 
■IS principals of these institnions, ])osts 
iiitherto ii‘served for the nieinhers of the 
Indian Fducational Service. Hersistenl 
'Imitation have led to an olheial recogni- 
''on of the “rights” of the talented 
nieinhers of the moveinenis and excepting 
ho one at Hoinhay. all the posts of the 


\m 

lh*iuci[)als of the (4ovi'rnnu*nt Schools of 
Art in India ai‘(' now held hy the pujiils 
oi Dr. A. N. 'i’agorc'. As Principals the* 
inemhers of this New School of painting 
liave given good account of tiuunselves 
and hav(' trained numerous (pialihed 
artists who hav(‘ won and are winning 
lame and distinction in various phases of 
art and industi‘\. (’haiii (di. Hoy, an 
old pupil ol Dr. 'Tagort^ has won for him 
an hon(air(‘d |)lace in tlu' profluctif)n of 
Indian lilms, whik* lla^ works of Mr. 
damini Hoy, lormei ly i ahh* work(M’ in 
Western tca-hnicjiu*, h now a most 
conservativ(‘ adluuimt to the old traditions 
of old ih'iigali pul paintings, has gjvoii 
an impetus to lU'w niovcaia in Stag('- 
crafts and tlieatrical sets and scenarios. 
d\) tlu‘ inspiration of Mr. Samarendra 
(fupta. Principal of the liovi'rnment 
School of Art. we owi* the succirss of A. 
H. Chugliatai, Alla P>ii.\, and of M. 
Inayat Pllah. Mr. Asita Kumar Haider, 
Principal of the (loNauimumt School of 
Art and (’rafts, Lucknow, and his worthy 
associati* Mr. Hiri'swar Sen. .M. A. ( hotli 
pupils of Dr. A. N. d'agoi-e) have gatluui'fl 
together a group of talented artists, some 
liailing from different jiarts of the I'nited 
lh*ovinct‘s, and some from Bengal who ari' 
))uilding up ivgional hranclu's of the new 
movements in Lucknow, and other 
('(‘litres. Similarly. Air. Devi Prosad Hoy 
(diowdhury. called u])on a few va'ars ago 
to take up tin* duli(‘s of the Princi[)al of 
the (lovernment School of Art, Madi-as, 
has been ahh‘ to train up anotlua’ group 
of voting artists from vaiiotis ))arts ol tiu' 
Aladras Presidency, wlioaiv attempting 
to apply the principle'^ of Indian .Art on 
new wavs ol develo|)iii('nt. ( liielly 
tlirough tin' (‘ffoi •; of Hai Krishna Iku, 

1 who with a ii (‘ colli'ctioits ol oM and 
modern Indian Paintings lias established 
a Aluseum at Ikuiarest and All'. Saihuidra 
Nath ])e, a centre (»f studies has Ihxui 
set np in the sacred city. At this centre, 
two artists have contributed valuable 
works \i/. Ihuu Prosad and Hamgopal 
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Vijavavar^iya. In this way, the new 
movemont initiated hy Dr. A. N. Ta^wo 
about 40 yoars ago has s])i’ead all over 
India and lias established branches in 
different centres faraway from Rengal. 

The success of the New Art move- 
ment in r>engal and its ramifications 
all over Jndia has stimulated the 
activity of a group of art-students of 
Homh.iy under the able guidance of 
(’aplain \V. E. (tiadstone, Principal, Sir 
d. .1. Slhool t Pombay ). Though not 
aect‘pting in toto the doctrines of Dr. 

N. 'Tagore, the Pombay group ot 
artists ha\(‘ been end('Ji voiiring to initiate 
a lU'W movement in Indian Art in their 
own way. Without deviating from the 
principles ot ( Eights and 

Shadows) and tlie emphasis on nu'ticulous 
ac-(*uracy in anatomical r(‘presentations, 
borrowed hTim the techni([ues of 
TiUvopean studios, the Ponibay group has 
Ix'cn aittmipting to interpret Indian 
scenes and subjetgs through the forms 
and methods l)oi*rowed from Western 
painters, some what discarding the 
plastic vernaculars, — the i)ictovial dialects 
of India, in the language of which 
the great Puddhist, Jbijput and Moghul 
Mast(‘r.s liave recorded their messages 
in Art. ]\lr. M. Y. Dhurandhar, fonnerly 
Headmaster of the (Government Art 
School, Ponibay, made some very 
interesting experiments in which he 
used th(i types, and conventions of dress 
and furniture of the frt'seoes of Ajanta 
in new compositions and in novel applica- 
tions. 'The contrihutions of the Jiombuv 
School have been particularly valuable 
in attempts to build up a School of 
fresco-jiainting, on modern lines and a 
school of portraiture and landscape 
painting. With tin* ex(;eption of Mr. D. 
P. Pov f’howdhury and Mr. d. I*. 
(iang(dy none of the artists of the Pengal 
School had made any serious attempts on 
these popular phases of jiainting. liouibay 
has built up a solid tradition in jiortrait 
painting which gives it the foremost 


place in this branch of painting, a position 
which cannot at present be challenged 
by any other group in India. The 
reputation of such abl(» and talent e« I 
exponents of the art as Mr. Pestonji 
Homanji, Mr. Tailcaca, and Mr. 
Pithawala has reached all the nook and 
corners of India. In the field of 
landscape painting, the jiosition of honour 
is occu|)i(‘d by ^lr. Tj. X. 4'askar, round 
whom a talentcal group of younger 
artists is building up a school of Indian 
landscape. Among painters of genn* aiul 
romantic subjc'cts Mr. (E P. T’lTiiandcs. 
^^r. A. X. 'Trindad(‘, and S. X. (Goi’aksha- 
kardes(*rve special mention. Not belong- 
ing to any grouj), and somewhat dissent 
ing from the “School of Art" traditions 
of the Bombay gioup, stands Mr. S. 
Eyzee Pahmin, an artist of considerable 
orginality and an able interpreter ol 
Indian det'orativc* conventions, valianll\ 
uj)holding the old Indian j)ictoi’ial tradi- 
tions sonu'what neglect(*d by mcmluus of 
the TGombay School. 'The (’hief ()l 
Aundh, whose contribution to modern 
painting is considiu'abU', is also an anUmi 
adh(*rent tt) the traditions of tin* Ajanta 
School and h(‘ is putting togedher a group 
j»f young artists to build up a new slyl( 
cm the basis*" of the old traditions. In 
the, field of sculpture, the artists of tin* 
Western Presidenc(‘v easily outstrip then 
Inx'thern in Bengal. 'The fames of (1. K. 
Mahtre, B. W 'Talim, P. K. Phadke and 
\arious otlier c*xponcuts of the art staiid 
on the solid foundation of talent and hard 
industry. In this field, the works of .Mr 
D. P. Poy C1iowdhur\ and Jlr. HiranmoN 
Koy (diowdhurv now in the (iovernnu'ui 
School of .\rt, Lucknow, and, (»f Mr. 
Kastagir, very valiantly uphold tlu 
niputation of ihmgal in th(' rc'alm ol 
.sculpture. 

The latest development in the aii 
revival in India is the new scope an ', 
opportunity for employment of Indian 
sirtistic talent afforded by the decoratio: 
of the India House in Tiondon. A spec! - 
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(•oliiliiittce VVMS ;ip|)()iiitt*(l to rlioosr th(‘ 

best iiiui-iil paiiiU-rs Jiiiioiinst tlie niniier- 
oiis appliejiiits irom all |)arts of India 
who claimed tlu'. honoiii* of decorating’ tlu* 
India House with Indian frescoes. ^The 
choice of the committee fell on four emi- 
n(?nt artists Jrom J^i'iij^ah ^fr. Dliirtmdra 
K. lAn* Varma, ^Ir. Siidhanshu Koy 
diowdluirv, Mr. Hanada diaran I'kii. 
jind Mr. D. M. Sen. Tlu*)- spent alxnu 
a year in London and I'Xt'cmed a r(‘mark- 
al)le series of fresco(‘s of Indian symholic 
convention and import, 'riieir Indian 


iiJ^s nn the Wall of the Library 
‘>1 the Darbhan^a biiildi7in'. 

It is a matter of sonu' si« cancc' that 
various lady artists have joiiKal tli(‘ cur- 
rent inoveiiK'nt in Indian Art, for, it is 
lu‘li<*\ed that women painters have a 
pecnliai' and special contril)ution to maki* 
to the ^rowtli of Modern Indian Art, 
And it is a matter of ^rcat ratification 
to find that several larly artists ba\e won 
distinction in tlu* liidd of paintinj^’, ^bhe 
name ot Srimali Sunaxani Dc'vi isistiM- 
ol Dr. A. N. 'Fan, , 11 .) mi artist of ^reat 
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-prit and de(M)rative heantv won the 
praise of Sir W'illiam lu)thenst(‘’in 
Principal of tiu' Koval ('(>110^0 of ArD. 
Mr. D. Holme t balitor of tlie 
:nid other inninenl Knt’lish critics, “and 
justilied their choice as represenljUi\e 
Indian aitists capable of I'xecutin^' ri‘s- 
p<)nsibl(M:i\ icMiutics. ^I’he ;^r(’at success 

'■f the work of Mr. ). K. D(‘\a \'arma, 
’iu‘ leader of this ;;ro p of mural painters 
lias led the I’niversit) to invite Mr. 
la to execnti* a series of mural paint- 


h'l S r-tl t l.iil /;#.,? 

original! and disiiiiclinii stamis pre- 
eminent iinon^si tin' mo lern artists, 
outsliini , in lier talent and \isioii. mam 
i)f luM* mall brethern. Of other lad\ 
artists who have won distinction, the 
names of (iouri i)evi, Sukiimari Dcm. 
Kimiari Hathisin;,', Mrs. Sukhalata l\ao, 
•Mrs. Hamid All, .Miss Shriln Kancrjcc 
and Mrs. Kani Di* deserM* special 
mention. It must laixc bi'cn apparent 
that the moxemenl is embraced all 
eroi )s, communities id (*ree(ls. 
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It is ojio of tlu' (iUiilitv of Ai’t 

tliat it reco^nisi's no ivii^ioiis, orcoiiiiuu- 
nal bjm iers. Xunieroiis Mnssiihiuiii artists 
have contihiitetl to the growth of the 
movement. I'he Indian Christian eommii- 
nily lias also eontrihnted its shai’e. And 
the writer takes special pride in the fact 
that in Mr. A. D. Thomas, (who earned 
his (lijiloma in the Academy of Florence), 
the Christian ('hiirch of India has found 
a talen(('d interpreter. C’hristian in in- 
s[)iration and suhjcrl, Mr. Thomas' works 
uphold tlie best Indian traditions in their 
decorative vision and in their sjiiritiial 
and imaginative' <jnalit\. Art is one of 
the* most powe'ifiil social and spiritual 
forces, which at all times, has knit 
to^U'ther differing and di\er;;ent croups 
and communities. It is the iiiigua 
franca of sjiii'itual cultiiiv. Hie modern 
movenu'iit in India and the earnest 
endeavour to d('V(’lo|) the ^rt'at artistic 
traditions of India liavi' brou;>ht together 
divergent social units, and racial groups 
iindi'i’ the imif\in^ banner of Art. Theiv 
is a pc'culiar si^nilicance in the fact that 
this rc'vival and r('a\vak('nin;; of India's 
artistic conscic'iice ha\(' happemal 
('iitirely outside tlu^ boundaries of Indian 
('diicational acadt'inies and institutions, 
and in spite of tlu' indiffer(’nc(', and 
even, opposition on the part of “educatiar' 
Indians. Though not diri'ctly inspirtal In 
Fn^lish ediK'ation, this new ^^esture for a 
rc'al ri'habilitation of Indian (‘ultural idi'als 
is the indiri'ct reaction of tlu' intellectual 
forci's which Fn^^Iisli education ha.-' set 
free in India. 

If we ai'(‘ to jud« 4 (j b\ I la* coininelils of 
the biii^lish critics on tlu' latest works of 
the Indian artists, ('\hibit(‘d in Octobei’ 
last, at th(‘ Xew Ihiilin^^ton (lalleries in 
London, iindei- the auspices of the India 
Society, ther** is no manner of doubt 


that the living Indian artists have made 
a rich and valuable contribution to tlie 
Art of the Empire. Jt is said that the 
snjireme signiticance of the J:5riti.sh co- 
nnection in India is to help modern India 
to recover the glories of her ancient cul- 
ture. In the s])here of Art, the sleeping 
Princess has opened her eyes to the 
golden touch of British sympathy. And 
the rich presents of h(*r modc'in Art, have 
bei'ii the most prt'cious j('W('ls which will 
add to the liistic' of tlu* Imperial crown. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 
ENGLISH THEATRE 


liy N. K. SIDHAX'iW, m. a. 

Dean of the Facnlty of Art>i, Cnivrrsilfj of Lurhioxr 


'IMic slorv of I lie st'rioiis drauia ol 
tlio present ^(‘ncnilioii lias to l)(‘f4in Nvifli 
[he work of the Coiii-l 'riieatre from 
l‘)()4-r.H)7 imder tlie ^nidanee of .1. K. 
Vedreimt* and (Iranville Ihirker. 'Plu' 



BiiRNAUU Shaw 


Miain items in their pro^^rntnme ol new 
iind old plavs were sup|)lii‘d l»\ Shaw, 
these aeeminlin^ fur 701 out ol a total 
ol OSS perrurmanees, hut it also imdud- 
od plavs hv IJarker hiinsidf, (ialsworthy, 
Maselield/Haiikin, Maeterllnek, Kuripedes 
iiid Ihsen. As an aetor. produeer ami 
plavwrijflit (Iranville Ihirker lias done 
more lor modern drama than an\ other 
^iti'^le individual and \\c could hnd ampl<‘ 
xeiise for ^dvino- a full aeeount ol Ins 


eonneelioii with the ^'in^li^)l sta^^e from 
the days when as a hoy he worked for 
the 'riieali'e Uo\al. Mar;;ale, Limit- 
ations of space howi'Ver prevent ns from 
(‘lahoratin^ his association with the 
London sla^e of llawlre\. I Jen Greet, 
and later with the Sta;^e Socic'tv. 
liis ro//.sT// I uJtrnianrr which was 
pr»»dnced at the Loiiri d’luaitre was not 
his lirst drama and in tlie pictnri' it •^isi's 
iis of a w ellolctiiK cl sec-lion of Ln^t^lish 
soc-iety, in its exac-t naturalistic lechnicjiie 
it shows that the author was Jio iio\ice. 
'The cpialities seen m this play are 
exhihitial to a ;^rc*ater ad\anta; 4 i‘ in llAste 
tlUOT) and The .Vern'r/es- Ihmse \l‘.)ltUt, 
th(' theme of l-oth hc'in^j llu' coiisc'cpiences 
of the ^I'owin^ fri'c'dom of women. 
'The formei- shows the ruin of a statesman 
of tiu’ linest icieals h\ a woman’s false 
use (»f this frcecloiii and the* latter the 
ri'taliation of some men to this menace.* ol 
eniam-ipat ion which ('inphasises the 
constant prcoc-ciipation with the- insliiic-t 
of sex. Ihit much incaT- instructive than 
the themi‘’is tin* mana.iiiMm'nt of action 
wliere iIh' usual cinjihasis and siippii-ssion 
of di*lails for till' unity (>f effect is ahaii- 
doned and r(*placcd h\ the “hrokeii 
I'liytlu'in of lih* the helpless swaying 
liitlier and thither of linman talk, the 
pause of emharrassiiumt or sudden hlaid<- 
ness whicdi leads to iirclc\ant clian^^Vs of 
siihji'ct.” (irainille Larkc'r has heen 
rightly deserihed as the admiiahle 
(Viehton of llie drama of this decade, lor 
as an author lu' eont rihutc'd a new 
inti'llecl iial (‘lenient to tlu‘ naUiralistie 
play, as a producer lu* a 1U‘W 
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fuitui'iilistu* srliuol IIS nil iiftor 

('s[)C'oi:iliy ill tlu> plays of Sliaw iio was 
supronu'. 

This is not tlu* [iliur to ooinnient on 
the works of Sliaw prodiiceil at the Court 
lor they really heloii^ed to an earlier 
l^eiieration, lait (Jalsworthy s Silver Box 
merits more than a casual mimtion. It 
is the lirst of the ^reat (lalsworlliy 
Plays, ])eiM^^ more than a lore-rumu'i* ol 
Jiislice, Strife and LonaJlies and 
illustrates ( ialsworthy's conception of tlu' 
drama most adiupiately. 'Tliis conception 
(ialsworthy explained in the few pa^es 
called Some Plofihide.'i Coneernimj the 
Dnnna (P.)Pi) : “'Fo s(‘t hefore the public 
no cut and dried codt's hut the* plienomena 
of life and character ivtiuires a sym- 

pathy with, a love of, and a curiosity as to 
tilings for their own sake*. Matters chan;»c 
and morals change ; men l•(mlain -and to 
set men and tlie facts about them, down 
faithfully, so llial they draw for us the 
moral of their natui'al actions, may also 
possibly !)(' of henclit to tlu* community 

/Fh(‘ true lov(‘r of the human race is 

surely lit' who can pul up with it in all its 
forms, ill vici’ as well as in virtue, in defeat 

MS well as in victory V ^ood plot is 

that sure edilice which rises out ol 
the interplay of circumstance on t^-mpera- 
meiit, or of temiierament on circuiiislanct*. 
within the eiichisin^ atmosphere of 
an idea. A human hein^ is the lu'st 

plot there is the art of writing- true 

dramatic dialogue is an austere art, 
denyin;^- itself all license, ;»rud;,dn^- 
every seiiteni-e devoted to the inert* machi- 
nery of the play, supiiressin^- all jokes 
and epij'rams, sijvered from character, 
relying' lor fun and jiathos on the. tun and 
tears of life". The. Silver Box lias been 
praised as som(*thlng na^re than an 
illustration of these theories : built round 
a police court case, without sex interest, 
with a charwoman as a lieroine, it sliows 
a mastery of lechnifpie that GalswortliN 
nev(*r excelled. Tin* economy of means 


i^xhibited in the “exposition" of the lirst 
speech carried on right through the play 
and Strife written three years later has 
the same i*xcellent craftsmanshi[) with 
perhaps a liner sense of circumstance. 
One doubts if (ialsworthy ever again 
reached these heights, for in Justice one 
of tlie Acts is redundant, iiilroduced 
merely to mark the lajise of time, while 
one fei‘ls that the muvritten tragedy of 
Kuth I Ioni‘y w(‘ll is great(‘r than that of 
haldi*r wliiidi interests the author. 
The Piijeon with its intt'iniixl ure of 
humour was a new departure* and still 
attracts many while Shin-ijaine (P.)’JO) 
and Jj(o/((llies (P.l-i’i) though succi*|ssful 
on the stage and (‘min(*ntly readable 
have weak points, t lu* l’orm(‘r making its 
charactt‘rs unattractive to jU'cservi' 
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impartiality and the latter making them 
bloodless to I'lisure a rmnoval ol 'dl 
su|K*rtluitv in language and Ireatmcin 

Among other noteworthy plii> 
produced by the (V)urt Theatre in tho-* 
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tl\rt*e n()tsil)l(‘ yoars weiv The JU^fovmer by 
CyvW IJarcourt, an eftVctive contrast to 
^iascficld's Campdni Waudrr, The lieluni 
of the Prodiffat hy St. Jolin llankin with 
its ('njoyal)ic dialogue and ^[asclicldV 
Nan with its j^o'cat lovc-sc(‘n('. llankin's 
lat<n‘ plays, 77/c Chari I p that Hrffan at 
Ifomc, 't'hr last o/’ thr Dr Mullins and 
The (^ftssilis lluffacfement show tliat his 
protest against sham and sontinuMit was 
clVectivt' Init his cynical wit *iid not 
down well on the sta^^e. On tlu* who!(‘ 
w(* may say that the Ooiirt had almost a 
monopoly of all th(‘ ;;r(‘at lMi^,disl) plays 
written l)etween P.IOI and IbOT, Trttr 
]*an iK'in^' a notabU' (*Nc(‘|)tion, but more 
of that lal(‘r. 


'I'h(‘ history (»1 the hhi^lish sta^c 
alter th<‘ (dosing of tlu‘ (7>nrt 'Theatre Ivas 
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to lake note of the Kin^sway under 
Miss li(‘na Ash well, of the l\oyalt\ imd(*r 
W'dremu' and Kadit' and of tln‘ Little 
'Theatre under Oertriide Kingston and 
(iraruille Ikirkei’. but a much mon* 
iiiiporlant developiiKMit was the Ixepe?- 
lory mov('ment in the provincial towns. 
Tiu‘se towns had so far lu'en exploited by 
so-called “London successes’ ' which were 
otteii so many London failures tliat liad 
hi'en kept mi for a number of ni^dits in 
bondon in spite of financial loss to Iielp 
"IvcM’tisement in the provincial areas. 
Tiie theatre-lover at Manchest(*r and 
i>inuin^diam complaiited against such 


treatment by louring ma.na; 4 (*rs but ^ot 
nothinjr hetter till in 11)07 .Miss A. (b F. 
Horniman cstaldished tlu' first mod(U’n 
repertory theatre in (Ireat llritain at the 
Midland 'Theatre, Manch(‘sti‘r. Lefore 
this she had hi‘lj)ed to s('t the Duhlin 
Ahhey 'Th('atri' on its je(‘t, had attemj)t(*d 
to h('Ip the Ihsen-Shaw moviuneiit in 
London through tht' Avenue 'Tlu'atrcv 
h roin Manch('sti‘i' tin* “repertory” exten- 
ded to Li\('r|)ool and then to (ilas^'ow 
under Alfred Warein;^ and to Ibrmitt^- 
ham und('r Larry Jackson. At each on(‘ 
ol tlu'se plac('s it establisluM] a “f5(‘rman- 
I'lit local theatre' with a permanent 
I'ompany reviving' j^ood j)lays and ])rodu- 
ein^r j)la\s with a liltli' jiiori' rt'^ard 
for th(‘ir artistic valius than for' their 
immediatt' drawing power.” 'Tlu' theories 
which inspired tlu* r(*])ertory movement 
were practically th(' same as of V(‘dreniu‘ 
and Hark('r at the (‘ourt and ('inhodic'd a 
protest against tlu* “lon^' run” system, 
against the featuring' of “stars” and the 
specialisation in different kinds- of work 
lea<lin; 4 ‘ to prodcntion of a play an»i l)alan- 
»-ed >po])nlar plays with those whieh mif^ht 
lu* financial faijures but .were educative 
from an !irtistl»;:.\ iew-point. 'Tlu* leading 
playwrij^hts of; tlu' Mamdu'sler H(‘)n.^lory 
were Staidey floimhton with 't'hr Ynun- 
(fi r ( iciif ration ilDlO) and Uindir 
tlDLJb Allan Monkhousi*. with ]h(n/ 
lh'i)omr ilDLJ) and Thr Tduration of Mr. 
Surratfc \ll)l-b atid llaiold Lri^house. 
with (iarsiilr's (htrrrr tlDlL and lloh- 
son's Clioirr ilDUi). I lou^hton, usually 
re^anled as the It'ader ol tlu‘ trio, aehievi'il 
a notable success willi liindlr IWthrs the 
theme of whicli resembles i liat of (Jals- 
worthy's FJdrst Son and which |)ri'sents 
an accurate picturi' ol Laiu'aslnre liie 
replete with a natural humour honk'iiim' 
(Ui pathos. 'The sauu' local interest must 
have hi'cn at k'ast partly r('sponsihle for 
tlu* appeal of Ib-i^Iiouse and it is interes- 

♦ Gilt>prt Cannan started work with TlouRhton and 
Brigkouso but soon left the drama for the novel. 
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till” to coiiijiai'c Ills (Iriunutic* ((‘cliiiitiuo 
with that of I loii^liton. Moiikhouso was 
(l(‘Hnitt*ly I jaiicashriaii in I’^irst Blood 
hnt hr wantrd to rise* ahovr lonil 
intcivsts in his othrr plays and Tailed 
to attfaet his andi(‘nc<\ 

or the other r(‘pi‘rtory dramatists we 
are leaviii”' out Syn”(' and his Irish 
eonijianions in this dis(*iission oT tlK‘ 
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l^n^lish drama, tlion”h none intt*resf(‘d 
in tile th(*atrc c*an afifoi’d to Tor”'(*T I'hc 
IHiiuhoiJ <\f ih*’. HV.s/rr// World, Thr lost 
fjrndrr, I'lte W hifrlo’itdnl Itoif and 
Lady (Treof>oiy s farces. St. .John Krvine 
is associated with Ireland iti Mirrd 
with Maneluvsttn' In ditur 
i'lf'dij ami with Jnverp.ool in I'hr Hhip 
ami it is dlfheiilt to think oTanythin”- 
morcMdlective than the last Act oT dour 
CAcqff. l^otter known than all those 
is, however, John Drink water who was 
intimately associated with the J^irmin”- 
ham repertory tliejitre and Jiad made liis 
mark as a ])oet liefore taking’ to the 
drama. Ills earem* as a playwrlf^lil 


l)e”an in 11)17 lait it was the next year 
that with Ahrham Lincoln he estalilished 
himselT. J’he War with its hrnialities 
and reprisals Tn^sh in people’s minds 
mnst have been greatly responsible* Tor its 
success hut it deserved tliis siKaress Tor 
its skilful adaptation oT biography and 
history as also Tor the shapiii” oT a new 
dramatic medium in its dif^nified prose. 
IT Drink water celebrated a victorious 
hero In Ijincoln he tackled a, more 
dilhcult subject in llulnot B. Lee, tin* 
hero in defeat, the siu'cess oT which was 
Turt her jeopardised by flu* Tact that th(‘ 
drama list was lempeia menially (that is, 
IT we lake I he imprt'ssion oT Olircr 
CronurcU into account) more inclined to 
sympathise* with Lincoln e>T the Xorth 
tlian with Lee* oT the* Se)uth. Hut in 
speakiii”’ oT these plays of thr last decade* 
we are* anticipatiii” matters and nt*”le'cl’ 
ill”* the e*han”es in the* driima ami the* 
theatre brou”lit about by the* War whie*h 
amem”- either thin”^ [ire'ventcd the* 
development oT a “se*IT-relianl drama oT 
the* preivinces”. 

b’or the* war-time* drama and the* 
tremendous sue*e*('ss oT things like* .1 
Little Bit of /'7////’and i'hn Bltin Chow, 
the then alinormal me‘ntality oT llie- 
avenoic play-”oer is suTticient exe-use-. 
’rill* jiresent wi'iter reme*mbe*rs visit iu” 
one sla^e* succe*ss after a/iothe'r in 
and IDi^I. Paddjj the Nc.vt Best Thinq, 
'I'he Blue Lagoon, .1 Little Bit of BInjj 
and eUlier plays e>i' tiu* type* and tryin” 
to f^au^^e the inte'lle^ctual deyvastation 
e*aused by the W ar which mi^'lit explain 
the loii”' run and loud apiireedatiein ol 
e*aeh one of these*. J’hat all s(*nse* ol 
beauty amt art haei not however vanislH*d 
and serious drama was on the ver^e oT a 
revival was howeA'er evident from visile 
to the IJaymarket and St. Martin's, from 
the audiences drawn by Mari/ Bose ami 
Loyallics, while the successful reivival of 
the Beggar s Opera at Hammersmith f^a^e‘ 
one food for thought. 
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siicc(‘ss of with Mtfri/ 

l\use is iilso insi i*u(;livc‘ foi’ he had never 
eoiiK' under llu^ Court or re])ertorv 
inlhK'ne(‘s ))ut preferred to iolhjw the 
[(Uest of ihe sentinuuital, the |)retty. (lui 
huniorous in uiu'xpeeted situations and 
(he N'ietorianisni of (^)n(^^lhJ Slntt (lUOM). 
the huiies(]ue of .Idniimhlr (Uichten 
( l‘.)()d) and pure fantasy of Vt lt r ( (DIM) 
had illustrati‘d his pc'culiar powers. In 
Dear Bnilus and Mar}/ //esr (C.l’iOi, 

Ihirrie went away fartlu’r from tin* 
mat(('r-of-faet world and d(;veIop('d his 
|)e(‘i stiain of ro] tie ni\ st leisiii, 
whieli ])rovi(h‘d a palliativt' tolhousamh 
sick of bloodshed 
and weary of th(‘ 
clash of material 

int(‘rests. Loh's : 

Mary's island inti'o- ^ 
diU'ed the “pi'ohahle 
impossil.le" and 
proeurc‘d foi’ the ^ ‘ 

shadows of imagina- 
tion “tliat willin;^’ 
suspension of dis- 
ludief for thi' moiiKml 
W h i e h const it (lies 
p(H'tie failli'’. 


.. r, XoM. Cow Alii) 

success o I r)arri(‘ 

one cannot foi;L;i‘( (lie fact that far too 
many ^ood play w rii^hls, e\en Shaw with 
\\\s llcftrihrnih House, loinul liie new sia^e 
conditions discourajAino. While the strain 
of warfaia' had inerease»l the cravin*: lor 
frivolous ent(‘rtainnient like rewies and 
farct's. tluaitre r('iits and costs n|' produc- 
tion had goiu' up tremendously. I'he 
lack of hrains in many productions ha] 
to the lamnciation of the formula : “The 
more moinw you s))i'nd in the theatre, 
the njore you will niaki'." 1'he sijiipli- 
cily in sta^in^ of very successfid post- 
war plays like Abraham Lincoln or A 
Bill of Dirorcemenf (Cleiiienee Daiud 
Id ])rove the princdple wront; and 
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thou^li we need ikjI driv'e this ; )licitv 
to e.xlreines wc* must reco«»nlse that the 
growth of amattair actnii^ aflei’ the war 
has led to tlu' firama oi woi<ls as op[)os(:d 
to spectacular productions. The ])ro- 
fessional I heat n* must satisfy tlie cravint^ 
for d('coi-at ivi‘ iiovidly hut thert* must he 
an adiMpiate retm-n which producers did 
not always lind in the decade following 
th(‘ war (Wen thoii*^!! th(‘\ chnso pla\s of 
consid(‘ra])le niei-it. .\ruold IJennetl 
atlemptc'd to explain the decadenc(‘ of 
llu‘ tluxalre in lh-J7 and found the 
r(‘asons not in an\ paucit\ of ^ood 
dramas ])Ut in the hmital ions of the- per- 
formers and the produci'is. If we 
ai'<‘ douhtful ahoul lh(‘ foniiei’ W(‘ ha\e 
iiKM'cdv to think of (lie plays ninnin;^' in 
London from LI'JI-‘Jt» and draw our con- 
clusions. In llhif St. Martin's had 
( iaiswort h\ 's \\iu\ llaymarket Ins 

OhI Luiflish as also llariy Wall's llacoc ; 
tlu' N('w jait on Saint Jaan and the 
Staj.je Soj’iety produced Mimro's Proi/rcss. 
In L.)2e. the Lyric and New Oxford 
attempte(l PiiMndi'llo Hh nnj / L, Six 
Chararlt rs eie). Ih)yalty h;id O'tasey’s 
•hnio anA the I'tf i/i'ocf,’ , .Vmhassadors lanl 
(’ow a ids' ///<// l'\ err. St. .laiiK's’s The 
Last of Mrs. CZ/f ////f //, Oarrick ja’oduced 
Mau‘diam's Lain and 'Thna' Hundred 
Ciiih Acki'i lex 's Lris mrrs (j H7o'. 11)‘J() 

had "l{iC(ifinan S/aps" and Lscape at 
.\mhassadoi's, ihc Constant X/fmph at 
tlu' New, V'/o' Man irho iras Thursdaij 
at Ixverynian and ihis iro/uaii Ilusinrss 
at Ha\ market. Here aix' represented 
most of lh(‘ dramatists wlio have mad(.' 
;^ooil after the War : Soiiii'iset Mau;.iham 
r(*all\ made his maik in prc'-war 
days with A man of Honour, Liuiij 
h'rrdrich wwh The L.rplto'tr. l>ut lor care- 
ful craftsmanshi|) and p(‘netratin^ social 
criticism oiu' must turn to his latt'st 
plavs which include Inside' Lain, 'I he 
Circle, Onr Heflcrs and CnsaCs Wife. 
Noi'l ('oward has Inn'll one of the iiinst 
discussed ol modern pla\ w ri^^lils and 
adverse' critics have descril)ed the Loward 
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churctors us “«»iilvauise(l corpses" — 
and making the iiioiioiis of livin{>‘ 



PHOF. K. K. SlUHANTA 

creatures, hut eoi'pses all the same, ukm'c*. 
shells of men an<l women, and liis plots as 
“tlie concoction ol' li'ivialitics." But 
even these critics cannot deny the smart- 
ness ol." Ins dialogues and the quality of 
Ids wit wliich ^i) to ujako a success of 
lldy t\:rcr if not of his otiicr plays. 
('. K. Munro scored a ^r('at success with 
Humour which has l)een described as one 
of three j^reat j)ost-\Va.r plays and follow- 
ed it up witli tlie hunioious work At 
Mvfi. Hcam's whicJi (h(m;»h marred hy 
faulty construction illustrates ('xcellent 
))owers of cliaraclc'i isation and a caustic 
wit. 

Kveii though we have such plays 
and others almost e(|ually ^ood like 
Outu'unt Hound ^ 'ritr Fait /if ul Hearty 


The Jouniefs l^lud and The. Outsider, the 
tlieatre is deserihed as decadimt and we 
may turn to Bennett’s explanation. He 
hlames : (1) Inaudibility or imperfect 
audibility of the performers, {"!) sheer 
bad actin*^’, (d) bad producin'^, (4) 
deterioration of performance during a 
Ivun (T)) Mealy-mouthed dramatic (criticism 
and (I)) Managements. 4’iiis is sweeping 
criticism but everyone recognises that 
there is a ^^ood deal of truth in it and 
to-day with the development of the 
“Talkies” the theatre stands in ^reati'r 
dan^^er than it liad ever befoie done. 
Whether we shall have a Benaissance of 
Mnglish Drama in the near future or not 
is a matter for conjecture and for academic 
discussion into which we cannot 
profitably enter in this brief survey. 
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TWENIY-FIVE YEARS OF 
BUSINESS IN INDIA 

Ihj SIH K. C. HKXTHAI.L, 

Director, Iteserre Uauh of Di/tio 


It is (•iistoniiirv junon^- |)(‘i*sons of 
Jill untliiiikin^ disposition to repifd tlie 
prooross of India towards Indnstrialisin 
as iinsatisfactorv, hut if \\v look for one 
minute at tln^ progress which is hein^ 
niadt^ in the last twentv-tive years it is |iii 
niaiiv respo(*ts |)henonienal (‘specially in 
view of the faid. that the ‘i.i'iieral level of 
])rices to-day is somewhat hidow that 
pr(‘val(‘nt in thos(‘ days. 

'IV) take first tlu* Cotton Industry. 
In i^.Ul the area nn(U‘r Cotton was 
soiiK'what nndtu* 14^ million acres 
whereas in 11)44 it has riscm to 
million. 44i(‘ output of yarn in IDlh 
was some (hio, ()()(),()()(.) Ihs and in IU44 
was ‘.)*JI ,()0I),0()() Ihs, while an increase 
look place in the output of woven ; 40 ods 
from •JS(),U()0, ()()() Ihs to (ido, 000,000 Ihs. 
'fhe numher (d‘ Mills in India to-day is 
4;V2 and statistics show that the increas(‘ 
of jii'oducrion is o()inn ()]i s|('adily. 

One index to tiu* Industrial [impress 
ol a country is the output and consump- 
tion of coal. In 1010 this was about 
hi million tons hut hy 1044 this had 
risen t<^ 10’{ million tons which latter 
tij^uiT was a reduction from the rt'cord 
y(‘.ar of 1040 when very nearly *J4 
million tons of coal were prc'xiuced in 
India. After a severe jieriod of 
depression, consumption is once again on 
the u])-grade and there is good reason to 
hope tliat the next decacle may see a 
further rise in tlie consumption of coal 
until the 40 million ton level is reached 


and passed, lor ii one thing is certain it is 
that the Industrial progress of the 

country cjtnnot he maintained without tlii‘ 
increasing us(' of powiu* which in turn 
must come lai’gely through an iiicivasi'd 
consumption of coal. 

11 th(‘ .Iut(‘ Industry is (*\amined 
quit(‘ a different | osition is how- 

(‘V(‘r shown. 44i(' acrt*age iimhu' crops 
and th(' (estimated outturn ai‘e not 

very satislactory tigiir(‘s to (|uol(‘ in 
detail as th(‘v art' W(*ll known to ha.v(' 
h(‘en inaccurate. Ihil it is inttu’esting 

to note that the acreage under crop 
to-day is \ery little mon' than that 
under croj) at tlu' dat(‘ of II is Majesty's 
ac(.*ession to (he throne and tlu' (‘stimatc'd 
outturn is approximately tlu* same. It 

is indeed remarkahlt' in \ it'W of t lu* fact 
that in 11)1 I -l‘J thei'c wcmv only sonu' 
*2H mills working in India wher(*as to-day 
there ai*i‘ some Dt. 44u' loom j)ositi(U] 
was as follows : 

S \(’KiN(; IIj:ssj.\\ Total 

1010 14,441 IS,444 41,770 

1044 22,004 47.704 00.407 

(’omparing this with tlu* (juiiKjuc'- 
nnial average of (‘xports of (4oth ami 


I lags 

('f.oT]l lL\<rs 

1000-J4 000,07 440,12 

1044-44 I0.V2,:)S 401,01 


It is (ptite clear what has happeiu'd: 
the numher of looms has hec'U approxi- 
mately doubled hut the working hours 
have he(‘n so cut short that the total 
production of goods is very little in (‘xcess 
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ol' the j)r()(liu*ii()H of This 

means on tlie one liand that lalnair was 
woi'kin^' far less hours than they wc'n^ 
and on tlie other Inind it nu'ans tliat tlu‘n' 
is a ^ross e\(*ess of inaehinerv in Bengal 
at th(' present tim(\ ddiis of course is 
well known to those rt'sponsihh' for tin* 
trade who hav(‘ decided (hiring' these 
years of depression to iuir.se the Industry 
at the c(wt of si ill fiirlh(*r accr('t ions to 
the machim'ry availahh' for production. 
But with iinproviitu limes this policy 
is certain to change and th(‘ okhu* mills 
will rapitlly incrt‘as(' thei)‘ production to 
a point wh<‘n tlu' iu'w-coiium's into tlu* 
Industry \\ho ai-c to-day haskin^i; in the 
sunshiiu' will find lh(‘ii* future s(‘riously 
jeopanlised. Tlu' ii^ures of llu'last 2o 
yt'ai’s show the ine\ itahilily of this. 

To ('\aniine for one moment the 'I’t'a 
Industry. Tlu* followin^i- li^^urcs are 
interesting' : - 

1911 1933 

A ooragr under Toa (Acres) 5,74,575 816,021 

]*roduclioii in Tea (in Lbs) 208,602,692 383,261,115 

Exports from India (in Lbs.) 

(1911-12) 260,778,218 297,378,748 

It is clear once a,i»ain that llu' 
ineieasin^' product iv(’ powca* has noi been 
m(‘t hy a corr(‘spondin; 2 ' incrcast' of 
consum])tion and the Industrx williUM'd 
very can'ful mana^c'iiu'nt if it is to 
succeed to a prolitahle future. 

One furtluM' illustration of tlu' 

advance of husiiu'ss in India in the last 
•2.5 yt'ars is a comparison of tiu' (T'arin^’ 
Ifonst' lietiirns. In Bill tlu^ liv(‘ 

('l(\‘irin^ llous(‘ totals a^'^^rc’^ated 

Us. 0 , 11 ), 111 lacs wh('r<*as in B)d4 ei^iit 
(.’learinjf Houses up to lhe^2‘.)th Decemix'.r 
B)d4 aj^'^re^uited totals of Bs. i7,M7,4l 
lacs so tljat the tr)lal hiisiness fiirtiover 
of Tax more than t rehh'd. 


Wlien we coiiu’ to the yiidd of taxes 
W('. arrive at a less pleasant snhjc'ct, hut 
however un])leasant tlu'v may bo tiuw do 
show the expansion of taxable capacity : — 

(TEN MONTHS ENDING JANUARY) 
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(Thousands). 

Hs. ('rhoiisands) 

(histoms 7,86,26 

43,40,56 

Tax(*s e)n Income * 

11,25,97 

J..and Revenm* 20,20,01 

23,i0,70 

Excise 8,46,16 

11,57,51 

Stamps 5,88,65 

9,68,33 

Bapid as lias l)e*e*n 

the* aelvance* of 


busiiu'ss in India in tlu* last (piarti'r of a 
ci'iitury, it is in my opinion oidy a. inert* 
indication of what lie's b(*for(' India in tlu* 
future uiuhu' wise* ^^ovi'rnnumtal control : 
but oiu* thin;4; must lU'Vi'i* lu' for^<dt(*n. 
llo\\<‘Vi'r spectacular tlu* (*stablis}im(‘nl of 
‘i‘r(*at Industries, such as tlu* 4’ata Iron \ 
Steel lndustr\, may be*, and howe*ve‘r lar^^e*- 
ly the* elominalion of e*omnu're‘ial jiiul 
ineiuslrial intere-st.-^ may affect, the pe)lie‘\ 
of tlu* Le‘; 4 islal lire*, the* prospe'rity of 
Iiuliii depends u|)on tlu* pe*asant and his 
pre)spei-it\ in turn de'pe*nds upon his 
be*in^' able to se'll the* eu’ops of his 111 * 1(1 to 
oth(*r count rie's at re*asonabl(* rate's. 
Ineliislrialism cannot for \(*ry man\ 
.U('iU‘i*al ions be* pro\ed a substitute* for 
the* prospe*rit\ of the* count ry-siele and 
1 ])e4i(*ve that Mi'. ( landhi's fnndame'ntal 
j)olicy is ri^ht that ; 4 reat(*r ha])pine‘ss 
can be* found for tlu* masse's in rural 
deve'lopment and cottage' iiuluslries (lian 
in the whole'sale drafting e»f agriculturists 
into industry ntule*r mode*rn conditions. 

* Tfixps on income beang of later origin, tliere* 
was no income tax in 1911, The*re was, however, 
Ass(‘ssedTn\ which might be taken roughly as 
Income Tax in 1911. The CoIIeertion of this Tax 
amounted to Ks. 1,81,72,000. 



RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 

lUj IL R. SEX, 

I)}/. Sn'irtarif, (iormnnrnl of roin/al 


'PIk' l']in|)ir('-wi(lc sur^o of rejoic- 
ings on th(^ occMsion of the SiKcr 
Juhiloc of 'Pheir estics' accession to 
the Hirone is a true iiKh'X of theti(‘s of 
love Jiiul loyaltN' winch hind tiu* snhj(‘cis 
to their Sovei’ei^^n. W'hih' th(‘ wholi* 
Empire* is pai‘ticij)atin^ in tiu’se* cehdei’a- 
lions, India has pt'rhaps the* ‘^re'atesl 
reason to rejoice*. I’or it is during’ the* 
le'i^n e)!' Kin, 14' (le-or^e* \’ that Tnelia has 
take'll the* ^re'ate'st stride's t‘nvards 
respemsihle' sell-^eive'rnine'nt. Inde-od, 
the' re'i^n eit Kin^ (le*or^’e V will ,i4e» de»wn 
in liisteiry as the* pe'i’iod whie'h saw the 
initiatiem of erne* of t he* ^re*atest e*\|)e‘ri- 
iiie'nis in re'sponsdile' ^'eiverniiie'nl e‘V(*r 
at te'injite'e!. 

'Pile* re-i^n eif Kin^' (le-orne- \' has 
he*e‘n re'inarkahle in varieais otlu*r wa\s 
alse). Soe»n afle'r his ae‘e‘e*ssion came* t he* 
.141’e'atest Imloe-aiist, the* world has e-ve-r 
known. 'Pile* liaptisin eif hleiod that the* 
world ri'ee*ive*d thi’e)U^h the)se‘ lon^- jive 
\e*ars has se*l ne*w value's on t hint's and 
he'lpe'd te) re'inind a e-oinplacenl world of 
the* pe'rileais e*(|iiilil)riuni that oljtains 
he'twe'e’ii natieni and natiem. \\v are', 
iie)weve*r, ne)t <*one'e'rne*d he'ie* with all 
the* memorahh* e'Ve'iits eif a ini'iimrahle* 
iei;>n. We shall atte'inpl nu*ri*ly tei 
ske'tedi the prei^ress e)f the* e*.\perinienl 
in respemsihle' ^e)ve*i‘nnie*nt . 

d’e) feirin a just (*stimate* eif the nature* 
nf the ex|)eriin(*nt it. is necessary lei kimw 
the* ('ssential 1‘eainres of the* previems 
system of aelmitiistraliem. 

Befeire tlie* K’e'feirms of the 


rime*tie)ns of ihc nre* wciv 

eM)mpl('te*l\ o\ cishadowcd h\ the 
sn])re*mae‘y of tlic c\< cuiivc. 'Tlu* 



n, U. S:;.\ 

(love'rnor-( h'lU'ral in (’oimcil was flu* 
siipre'ine* authorilN in India |•l'spo^slhI(‘ 
lor e*ve'r\ act of ci\il as we'll as of 
militar\ (io\crnme-n( l liroinjlioni the* 
country. 'Pin* pro\inc<‘s, pe)liiically 
speaking, liad no se'j)arate e‘ntit\ and we*re' 
virtually in the- position of a^^e-nls of the 
( Je)Ve'rnor-( le'iie'i al m ('(»nne'il. .Ml 
re'veniies \\e*re* \e*ste‘d in the* Crown anel 
pre>vine*ial e-xpe-ndil me*, pre)vine*ia| 
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iMxalioii and proviiU’ial hoiTowin^ wnv 
all siil)j(X‘l. to central control. 

'Idle (diartt'r .\ct of iSo-J provided 
for the e!il.‘ir»(‘mont. of the (iov(‘rnor- 
(ieneral's (dmncil l)v hrin^in^* in a 
ninnher ol‘ additional oflicials as ineinhers. 
'riiis ninnl)('i‘ was I'lirtlier increased and 
an Indian non-otVicial ('Unnent. introduc- 
ed liy the Iinlian (’onncils Act otlStH. 
Hnt no ri'sponsihility in tlu' political 
senses rt'sted on these' Councils, “ddiew 
wei’t'" in tiu' words of Cord MacPoniid, 
‘‘Cenninitte'es for the purpose of niakiii” 
law- connniitei's hy nu'ans of which 
exe'cutive ^(ive'rnnienl. obtains a<l\ic(' and 
assistance in theii- legislation and the* 
public <l(‘ri\’e llu' a(Uanla.i|e of lull 
publicity lu'in^’ ('nsui'e'd al (‘\(‘ry sta^e' of 
the law-making' proce'ss. 'Tlu'y cannot 
empiire into ^rievanct's, call for informa- 
tion or ('xamine the condiud of the execu- 
tive'. The acts of administration cannot 
be impu^iu'd nor can tlu'v 1 h' prope'rly 
delende'd in such asse'inblie's except with 
l•('fel•enc(' to tlu' particular nu'asnn' under 
discussion*'. 'rh(‘ Indian ('ouncils Act 
of 1S‘)*2 pi*ovi(l(*d for ('lection of the non- 
oflicial nu'iniu'rs, thou;.»h in an indirect 
form and for the' discussion in th(' Council 
of th(' animal bud^e't. It also allowi'd for 
interpellations I’e^ardin^’ llit^ (cxc'cntive. 
The essential characti'i* of the administra- 
tion, however, reinaiiK'd same. “'The 
(‘xecutive that r('|)resents lu'r im- 
[lerium in India” jis Lord Dufh'rin 
said, “is an c'xecutivc' directly responsible 
not to any local authority hut to tlu' 
Sover(‘i^n and to the liritish Parliameiii. 
Xor could its members divest themselv(*s 
of this ivsponsibility as loni^ as (tr(*at 
Britain remains the paramount 
administrative jiower in India. It is, 
thcri'fore, obvious that no malt('r what 
d('^ree tlie liberalization of the Councils 
may now taki' place, it will he nec('ssarv 
to leave in the hands of each provincial 
(lovernment the ultimate (h'cision upon 
all inijiortant (piest ions and the paramount 
(•(.nitrol of its own policy”. 


d’hen came, the Minto-Morley Be- 
forms of U)0n which carried further the 
policy of assoc iatin*^' the people with the 
admiiiist latioii in tIu' decision of public 
(piestions. But it was only a change of 
dej^ree and the jirinciple that (lovernment 
are accountable to Barlianu'nt and not to 
the p(‘ 0 |)li' of fndia was not r(‘la\i'd. 

'riu'. Alonta^ue-du'lmsford Ih'forms 
of B)lt) nsht'i('d in a new political era 
in India. 'The old policy of ('xecutive 
ind('pendenc(' was |•elax^‘d and it was 
sought, by tlu' increasing' association of 
Indians in i'V(U“y bianch of tlu' adminis- 
tration. to f^radually (h'vc'loj) self-f^'overn- 
in,i;' inst itutions, witli a view to tlu' pro- 
;^ressiv(' r(‘alisation of ri'sponsibk' (lovern- 
iiK'iit in India, as an inti'^ral part of tlu' 
l>rilish hhupirc'. 'riu' joint authors of tIu' 
Report had two ch'arly (h'fiiu'd princi- 
ples befor(‘ th(*m : 

(I) d’hat tlu'ri' should b(', as far as 
j)ossibI(', compl('t(‘ po|)ular C(mtrol 
in local bodi('s and indcpcndc'nce of 
outside cont rol. 

'riu' eaiTu'sl foundation of r('Sponsi- 
)d(' local s(‘lf-^()V('i'nment had been laid by 
Lord Rijion’s Ih'solution of but 

the r('solution was nu'rely a stati'iiu'iit 
of jioiicy. It laid down that it was not 
primarily with a view to improve' tht' 
administration that the policy of ('xten- 
sion of s(‘lf-;»'ov('rnm('nt was put forwai’d. 
It was desirabU' as an instrument of 
political and popular ('ducation. d’lu' 
custom of the count I'y, force of habit, 
apatliN’ and lack of d(‘sire to assume res- 
ponsil)iliti(‘s amon^ those elected, how- 
(‘ver, acted as serious obstacles to real 
and substantial progress. But the' autliors 
of th(^ Reforms of Ihlh were not dis- 
coura.^(Ml by these obstacles. “The un- 
skilled electorate**, they said, “(^an 
learn to jud^e of thin^^s a far off only by 
accustoming himself to judf^e first ol 
things lu^ar at hand. 'This is wliy it 
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ol’ the utmost im[)()i'tiiucc‘ to llu‘ constit 
tioiiiil |)roj;i*ess of the eounti v thiit ('very 
effort sliould he iimde iu local hodii‘s to 
extend tlie fnvnehise, to arouse interest 
in elections, and to de\elo|) hu-al 
committees, so that education in citizen- 
sliip may, as far as possihh; lx*, ext(‘nded 
and every wliere he.^in in a practical 
manner". 

(•J) 'That the eai'lii'st sta^^e^ towards 
the |)r()”ressive realisation of responsihI(‘ 
(h)vernment should he takcMi in the 
province's. 


administration, d'hc t'ciilial Lc;^islalur(’, 
ho\ve\er retained the rinht i,, limislat(‘ 
over till' wlioh- held. 

(h) 'I'lie d(‘-limital loll of source's 
ol l{(‘Vemu‘. ddii' pro\in(*('s we'ii- allowe'd 
tluj rcvemiU' IVoni certain clearly delineel 
sources, as the ahst'Uci' ot this de-limita- 
tion had opc'rated as an ohslaele to tlu' 
devi'lopnient of a si'll-eontained and self- 
siislaiiK'd ('xisteiiee in the provinces. 

to Dri'ation ol ^.^eiieral Iranchise 
ol territorial coll'-t it llelleK's. 'The Act of 
lUlt) cr(‘ati'd lor the liisl time^^'iieral 
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'!’Ih‘ immediate result of tlu‘ change 
in jiolicy was lU'^Iected in the following' 
improvements : 

(a) ( dassilii ation of sulijecls. 'The 
sulijects of administration were divid(‘d 
to central suhj(‘cts and pro\incial 
id)jects. All suhjVcts in which the 
uiterest of a particular ])roviiu-e essenli- 
'illy predominate, weri' placed under tlie 
ediatc coiUrt)! of tlu' provincial 


fraiichisi* in ti'rritorial const it iieiieies ainl 
the Iranchise was extended to ahoiil one 
tenth of the adult male popidati«ai. ddiis 
was really the l)e(l-rock of the wliok' 
polit ical st riicluri'. 

nil 'rraiis/'er of some ol the pj'ovin- 
cial suhji'cts to .M iiiislc'i's respoiisihli' to 
llu' Ic'iislaluri'. 

.\ II pro\ iiK'ial depart nuaits iiudiidin^ 
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llu' Polin', llu‘. iiiid Iv ivoiui^'. 

could not. Ik' at oiicc liaiidcd ovc'i* to 
|)ro\incial Ic^islal iiic's owiii;^ to llu' facL 
tliiit ii majoiilN of iiiciMl)crs was directly 
cliosiui tor tile first liiiu' hy an incxpi'ricn- 
c('d and largely illiU'rati' clecloialt'. Only 
(•('rtaiii sui>j('cts \\cr(', 1 lu'rcroiH', triuis- 

IcriH'd to Mini>t('rs rcspoiisihlc to the 
le^^isla 

ddu' ( io\ eiiiiiciil of India Act (»!' 
11) MJ is lliiis sec'ii to he the ri'al (diarter 
of rc'spoiisihK' ( loM'riiiiu'Mt in India. 
l)iil it was e>si'ntiall\ transitional in 
eharaet(‘r and the d\ar(diieal system ol 
(i(»v('rnmenl was meant to proN'idt' a 
school I'oi* till' ti’ainini;' of Indians in 
|■esJ)()nsihll‘ ( io\ (‘rnmenl . 'I’lu' A(‘t provi- 
ded tor the appointment ot a Itoyal 
('oinmission within ten yi'ars lor the tlu' 
purpose of en(|uirin^ into thesvstemol 
(iovi'rmnent, llu' jirowlh of (‘duealion and 
the development ot rt‘pi'('sentat ive institu- 
tions in iJritish India and mat U'l's eoniu'c- 
ted tlu'rewith and “the (’oinmission shall 
rejiort as to wlu'l her and to what exti'iit 
it is desirable to establish the priindph' ot 
responsible (Jovernmeiit or to ('Xteiid, 
modity or r('slriet the de;^re(' ot I’espon- 
sihU' (iovermiient I lu'ii ('xisiin;^ tlu'rein." 
In the meantime peiidiiyi^' ('Xperieiiee ot 
the (‘Heel to these (diaii^es on the |)ro- 
vinet' the (lovernnu'iit at the, centre 
I'emained wholly resj)onsihle to Parlia- 
iiienl with its authority in essential 
mattei-s undisputed. 

'The statutory eiupiirv was held by 
the Simon Commission in ll)*J7-d{). 'The 
Jhll now before I’ai'liament is based 
esseiitiallv on the recommendation ol the 
( 'omniission. 

l)es])iti‘ Ji e('rlain amount of criti- 
cism that lla^^ appeared in the jirt'ss, 
tlu'i’i' can he hardlv any (piestion that the 
present Hill marks a st(‘p forward in 
responsil)le (lo\(‘rnment . 1’he (lovern- 
ment projai^ed for the jU'ovinccs is, in 


fact, only a little removed from complete 
autonomy. 'TJie liasie j)roposals for ilie 

province's are' thej foll()win;>' : 

(1) The (love'i’iior will wield the 
powers exerciseahle liy tliei Creiwn in the 
[>rovinces. ^J’hc piovinedal (lovermnents 
will thus he' set fre'c fi’oni the superinleii- 
dance, direedie)!! and e'ontrol of the' 
( ie)vernor-( le'iieral in Council in all 
provincial matters and its powers will no 
lon^ei’ he' derived liy d(‘V()hitie)n from the* 
(d'ntral (Jovernment. 

'riu'i'C' will l)e coinple'tir de-l 
tation of sid)jecls and the' provine-e's will 
have' (‘xe'lusive powe'r of Jiiakiii'^ laws in 
provincial sul)ji'cts (subject to concur- 
re'Ut jurisdiction in a few subjects) 

til) ddu' franchise will he' ('Xti'iided 
to hi' reasona]>ly le'pri'se'ntat iv e of the 
^'e'lie'ral mass of the' population. 

(4) 'The dvarchii'al sysli'm of 
(love'rmnent will he' abolished and all 
prov incial subjects will hi* transfe'rre'd to 
Ministers ri'sponsihli' to the li.'' 4 islal ure'. 

(o) The' e'Xi'cutive ri'sponsihility (»l 
the Minisleis will he stren^theiu'd m a^^ 
muedi as ihi' (iovernor's discretion to 
override his Ministe'is in any matter will 
he hmiti'd to a splu*re' of sjx'cial res|)on- 
sihilitii's deline'd by statute, d’lu' re'iiio- 
val of the' oflie-ial /y/ec from the Couir il 
will make' the' Ministe'is de'pe'iideiit e'ntire- 
ly on their eh'cle'd sujeporte'rs and tlu're-hv 
Jiiaki' them more re'spoiisihle' politicallv 
for their actions. 

Ih) The special responsibility e)f the 
(i()ve'rnor will not he for any pai'ticulai- 
suhje'cts hut for ce'rtaiji vvell-de*tine'd 
^^eneral pur[)osi's suedi as j)revent ie>n ol 
any ^^rave menace to the peace and tran- 
(piility, the safe^^iiardino of minorit> 
intei'ests, tlu' pri'Veiition of coinnu'ivial 
discrimination and so on. In all matter^ 
lie will he oiii(|( 3 (| by Hu* advice of th< 
Ministers unless so to he guided wotild, 
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in Ills be inconsistent with 

one of his special fesponsibilities. In 
the event of a breakdown lie will have 
jilenary authority to assume by Proclama- 
tion to himself all poweis necessary to 
carry on the Kind’s (hjvernment. 

The last-named jirovisioii is likely to 
be misconstrued and it has been miscons- 
trued in certain quarters. 

Where, it may be asked, is tlie trans- 
ference of responsibility to peophi, if, at 
every step, or even at any ste]>, it may be 
possible for the Ooveiiiors to take inde- 
pendent action ? The Explanation is sim- 
ple. “l^irliameiilarN’ (Government as it is 
understood in the Tnited Kingdom, works 
by the interaction of foui’ (‘ssential factoi's, 
the principle of majoi'ily rule : the 
willinj^iu'ss of the minority for the time 
lu'in^; to accept the dt'cisions of the majo- 
rity ; the exist(‘nee of j^reat jiolitical 
])arties di\i(led by broad issues of jioliey, 
I’ather than by sectional interests: and, 
finally, the existence of a mobile body of 
pidilic opinion, owin^^ no permanent 
allei^iance to any party and therefore able, 
by its instinctive reaction af^ainst extra- 
vaj^ant movements on one side oi* the 
other, to keep the vessel on an even keel.” 
None of these? factors exist in India to-day. 
Pommunal discords prevent the formation 
of parties on healthy lines. 'Fhe minori- 
ties arc, by reason of caste or other 
leli^ious or raeial considerations, jieculi- 
arly recalcitrant and exclusive. And 
there is no considerable body of public 
opinion which may be called mobile and 
which may be depended on to act as a curb 
oil administrative exuberance. Tt is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that if a framewoi'k of 
parliamentary constitution is constructed 
there must be important [irovisions to 
counteract the forces peculiar to this 
<*ountry. Tn fact, safeguards arc essential 
to the proper working of any parliamen- 
tary Oovernment. Those who point to 
the apparent disparity between the full 


responsible Minister in tlu? Hritish 
(‘abinet and tiu; ^linish'r in the proposed 
fndian Tabinet do not readily see that 
saieguards such as thosi? formulated foi* 
India exist also in iMigland. It is true 
that in hjiigland tlu'v have no sanction 
save that ol established ciistom and 
usage. Ihit in India such custom and 
usage, are yet to Ix' built up. So long as 
they are absent that necessary correct ion 
and stead \ing force must be found from 
definite* jirovisions in the constitution 
itself. 

With regal’d to the Ccniral (love'rn- 
nient the Hill records a. definite and 
substantial advance*. It [irovides for the 
transference of all suojects other than 
Defence, lOxternal affairs and Ecclesias- 
tical Administration to Ministe'rs respon- 
sible* to the liCgislature' and the* 
resj)e)nsibility with I’e'gard te) transferi’e'el 
subjects in the (’entre will be* as ceuiqilete* 
as the respeinsibilily with regarel le) all 
subjects in the pre)vinces. As le) the 
Iteserved subjee*ts although they will be 
aelministeivel by the (love*rnor-( General 
on his se)le respe)nsibilit\ , ‘‘it would be 
impossible in practice for the (le)verne.)r- 
(leneral te) e*onelue*l the? affaii’h of these 
J)epai'tmenls in ise)lation from the other 
activities eif his Ciovernment, and undesi- 
rable that he shoulel attempt to elo so, 
even if it were in fact [leissible. A pru- 
dent (iovernor-(i(*neral w’ould tlieri'fore 
keep his Ministers and the advisers wluim 
he has selected to assist liim in tlu* 
Keserved Departnu'iits in the c]e)sest e*on- 
tact, and w ithout blurring the line whie-li 
will necessarily divide? ein the euie hand 
his personal responsibility for the l\(’se*r- 
ved .Departments, and, on the* other hand, 
the responsibility e)f Alinisters to the 
Legislature* le)r I he matters entrusted te) 
their e-harge, he would so arrange the 
conduct of eweeutive business that he 
hims{*lf, his Ceiunsellors and his responsi- 
ble Ministers, are given the fullest 
opportunity of mutual consultatie)n and 
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discussion of nil matters- -and there will resiHiiisihlo as the (loveriiiuent of the 
necessarily he many such— which call most advanced countries of the West. The 

lor co-ordination of jiolicy (White Paper, pledf>e «ivcn in the famous Declaration 

para. 2:1). The principle has lieen cnibodi- of His Majesty in 1017 is tlius about to 

ed in the Instruments of Instructions he fully redeemed and the time is not far 

now before Parliament. away when India will take her place as 

a lull-tled^ed Dominion within the 
It will he seen from the Imrried Kmpire. Lotus, on this meinorahle 

review f(iven aliove that throu<>hout the o(;easion, for»et the errors and mistakes 

eventful rcij,m of Kiu'r ({cor»c V, India of the past and strive to attain the ;,mal 

has steadily pro>;ressed alonfj the path of that lies heckmnnjf as in the distance, a 

respomsihle {iovernment till to-day, on the f-oal whicli, it is the sincere desire of 

eve of the Silver .luhilee of His Majesty, Their Majesties, India should achieve 

she is ahout to achieve a form of Govern- within a measurable distance of tinu'. 

nient which is, in every sense, as 


School Children of the Lower Yukon 

The lower Yukon parents do not 
compcll their cliiklren'' to obey. The 
children have no regular works to 
perform. They are never cliastised^aud 
corrected, but are given everytiiing they 
ask or cry for. The Teacher at one of 
the villages asked a native father wliy 
his son did not attend scliool. “Oh, ho 
say ho no feel like it,” 

The natives of the Yukon though 
backward in education arc generally 
honest and timid, hardly provoke a 
quarrel and usually take what is offered 
thorn for their produce or labour. 

They have a groat capacity for generosity and divide their last fish, Hour or tea with any one 
not so fortunate. The school children are well-behaved. They never quarrel. The> 
tussle but never use their fists. 





LIFTING THE DEPRESSION 


Ihj Du. P. J. THOMAS, m.a., vti.T)., n. ijtt. (Oxon), 
Professor of Keonomics, Madras Univcrsih/ 


Pan a count uv uocovcm' IVoni the de- 
pression witlioiit waitin;^ for world w- 
covery ? Oerlaiiily not, if you mean In* 
‘rei'overy’ a return of [)ricos and export 
trade to the old levels, l^ut a return of 
prices to old levels is not essential, and 
it is possible lor a country to maintain 
its purchasing* power a.nd increase its 
intiM'nal trade and thus largely counba'act 
the deprc'ssion. ^I’lie capacity for thus 
tackling- the depression varies with the 
ec,ononiie structui*(i and r('soui‘ces of the 
ditfercnt countries. To a lar^^e extent, 
this capacity varies also with the dej^ree 
of tle])endenee of a count i*y on woiid 
economy. Highly industrialised nations, 
which depend largely on an external Jiiarket 
cannot have a stable recovery unless the 
rest of the woi’ld recovers, that is, until 
demand rc'vivi's for their goods in other 
(‘ountries. Similarly, agi’icultural coun- 
tries specialising in the production of 
commodities n('(’de<i for the world mark(‘t 
cannot recover until the demand revives 
for such goods, (‘ountiics like Argen- 
tina, Australia, and Panada., and to a 
larger extent ^lalaya, (’eylon, Cuba and 
Jfawaii have specialised in the production 
of foodstuffs and raw materials ne(*di*d 
for the world market, and unless Wes- 
tern industry i’ecoV(»rs, tluw cannot ex- 
pec-t a revival of their economic activity. 
1'hey nmst wait for world recovery and 
must carry on whatever relief measures 
they can, in the meantime. 

The position of India is different. 
Wc export only a small part (about 7 to 10 
per cent.) of our totJil production. About 


205 out of 228 million \ icrcs, or 85 per cent, 
of the cultivated area of Hritisli India, 
is under food-grains, and so far as India 
(excluding Hurma) is concerned, hardly 
any part of the produce r)f that area is 
exported. Cotton comes next with I t 
million acres, and only about 80 per cent, 
of the crop is ex])orted. Ju(t' and T(‘a 
are rais(‘d only on I per c(‘Jit. of the 
total cultivated ar(‘a of India, but th(‘ 
])ulk of both products go('s out of the 
country (7d ])er cent, and 88 ])er cent, 
respect iv(dy). great majority of 

Indian agriculturists produce foi' their 
own cofisumption and the sui*plus is 
disposed of within the village or district. 
Further, hardly any part of thi' country 
depends solely on one cro]), I^'ortuiia- 
tely for India, her agricultural economy 
is broadbased on a divei’silicd system of 
crops, a wise mingling of many subsis- 
tence crops with a few ‘money’ crops, 
hi veil in nengal, which apparently de- 
pends substantially on the w'orld market, 
jute is raised on only b per cent, of th(' 
croj)ped area and rice w’hich ac(*()unts 
for 80 per cent, of the croiiped ari'a, is 
hardly ex[)orted. Hence the compara- 
tive mildness of the economic d(‘|_)ression 
in India and the absenci' of .such whole- 
sale unemployment as is obtaining in 
several other agricultural countries. If 
the peasant has no money to purchase 
new* clotlu's, he can at b'ast eat up the 
foodstulls he raises. 

Importance of Export Trade 

Howi'ver, we must r(unember that 
although the area under some of our 
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‘money’ crops — jute, tea, and oil-seeds — is 
small, they are important staples of our 
export trade and the disposal of those 
goods outside India must ho a matter of 
great concern to us. If our export trade 
is to regain its old volume, the demand 
for those commodities must revive in the 
world market. Tlu* importance of our 
export trade cannot he overestimated; it 
is the nu'ans whereby wo obtain our 
imports, many of which we cannot rio 
without. A favoui'ahle balance of trade 
in merchandise is essential for the ])ay- 
ment of our dues abroad. It is futile to 
think that a greater oconomi(r develop- 
ment of the country will reduce the need 
for imi)orts ; on the other hand as India 
g(*ts more and mor(‘ deveIo2)ed economi- 
cally, the volume of import trade may 
increase, although its content and direc- 
tion may change. The ideal of economic 
self-sut'liciency ina>' seem fascinating, but 
it is a mischievous ideal for the present 
and one cannot see much chance for it 
even in the future. 

But the world is now in a bad way. 
A prdicy of arrant economic nationalism 
is triumphing everywhere, and sky-high 
tariffs and stringent im])ort restrictions 
are the order of the day. There is no 
immediate prospect of this policy being 
abandoned by the powerful nations of tlie 
world, and although various symptoms 
]nay indicate that wo have tunied the 
corner, world trad(', is likely to remain at 
a low level for sometime to come. We 
must remember that the decline of world 
trade is also due to industrial develop 
ment in countries which were formerly 
agricultural, and to agricultural develop- 
ment in countries which formerly depen- 
tled on large imports of primary products. 
Such development cannot be stopped. 
Tim old economic order iji which some 
countries Jiiade the raw' materials and 
others manufactured them cannot come 
back, and wdien wmrld trade revives, its 
nature and content will be substantially 
different from wdiat thev are to-dav. 


Trade Agreements Beneficial 

In these circumstances, what should 
India do ? Tlicre are two lines open to 
her. Firstly, in order to safeguard our 
existing export trade, she must enter into 
trade agreements with our principal 
customers within the Empire and out- 
side, and must also improve our market- 
ing methods and the (piality and grading 
of our staj)les. If properly devised, trade 
agreements w'ill give a sheltered m.arket 
to our products and this is an asset at 
this ))resent juncture, when international 
trade is dwindling and old tradi' connec- 
tions are being dislocated. Secondly, W(' 
must increase the c.onsuiii])tion of our 
produce wdtJiin tlie country. Formerly 
India was a Iarg(* exporter of wheat, but 
now sucli exports liave practically ceased. 
Similarly large (piantities of co])ra won' 
formerly exported, but they hav(' 
(*onipl(*tely ceascal and we ai’e importing 
it to-day. When industrial activity 
increases in the country, more of our raw 
])ro<]ncts W'ill be consumed at borne, ljut 
sueb utilization does not necessarily 
diminish the demand for those products 
abroad, and therefore w'e may thus liavc 
a larger scope for agricultural production 
in the count IT. 

Pur ''basing Power the Central Point 

Ihit both these courses of action 
have serious limits. Witliont imports 
there cannot he exports ; if we must 
export nun’e, we must also import more 
or send out gold as we have lately been 
doing. Our im])oi’t trade has considerably 
diminished in the last few* years. This 
may be gratifying in the short view, but 
not so in the real and ultimate interest of 
India. Ihit bow can imiiorts increase 
unless consumption increases ? Sitnilarly. 
industrial cquijimeni may be easily creat- 
ed. To-day W’e have got the jilant 
necessary for producing much more of 
textiles and sugar and steel goods, but 
long as consumption remains at alow^ chh 
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wliat is ilie ^’ood of putting up ex])ensivo 
inachiiiory for production ? The per 
capita consumption of piece-goods has 
remained more or less stationary, and is 
only about lo yards (including khaddar) : 
an(l as for sugar the consumption is only 
Impounds per head, and in tlie case of 
white sugar tlie consumption fell from 
7.7 ])ounds (average of the 5 years ending 
11)1^0) to 5.8 pounds in Here is 

the rock on which our schemes for trade 
recovery and increased [)roduction get 
shipwrecked, ^riio crux of the problem 
is therefore pui’chasing ])ower. Without 
increasing tlu' spending power of the 
masses, we cannot lake any sure step 
forward. Von may make trade agree- 
ments, but if export trade is to im-rease, 
imports must also increase and imports 
cafinot imnease when [uirchasing power 
remains so low. I jately, there has l)eon 
some im])rov('ment in prices, owing to 
(•(‘rtnin temporary causes, but that has 
not incri'ased tlu' ('xpoi-t tradi' to any 
perceptible extent. 

FiVen if the ('xport tra<le remains 
stationary, the purchasing ])ower of the 
(community may increase by the expansion 
of jn’oductive activity, but in tlie ])resent 
circumstance's of the world and of India 
it would be wasteful to increase to any 
gi’eat extent the sup|)ly of raw materials 
or of finished goods. Frivate enterprise 
is therefore bound to remain at a low 
level, and to expect an increase of employ- 
ment from that quarter is futile. Then' 
is a vicious downward sj)iral working, 
and to convert that into an upward spiral, 
a dose of })urehasing power will have to 
l)e pumped in. The most suitable means 
injecting jnirchasing power to-day is to 
undertake works of public utility, which 
will give employment without immediate- 
ly increasing production of commodities, 
and only imblic authorities, whether 
central, provincial or local, can effectively 
undertake such works, for obvious reasons. 
In some countries, even unreinuncrativo 


works have been undertaken for priming 
the pump ; hut in this (tountry there', is 
large scope lor carrying out remunera- 
tive works like irrigation, road and rail- 
way extension, hydro-electric works and 
land-clearance schemes, d’hese will not, 
only increase purchasing j)ow('r hut, will 
also im])rov(' the econoujic e(|uipment of 
the country. For such a scheme, tlu' 
circumstances a)‘(' most faAourabh' to-dav, 
as capital is cheap and labour ahumlant. 
Most of the moiu'v thus sp('ut will go 
into the hands of lahoui'(‘rs, who will 
immediately use it in the pui’chase of 
food-stuffs and clothing, and this would 
create an effective demand for the pio- 
ducts of our agriculture and manufac- 
tures. The industrial ])lant now lying 
idle will 1)0 put into us(i and the [)rice of 
our raw materials will gently rise as 
demand increases. Kmployment will 
tlius increase and although at first only 
ordinary labourt'rs and skilled nu'chanics 
will benefit, later theiv will arise increased 
openings for ('ducated me?i in clerical 
occupations. When ])rivate enterprise 
thus revives, the [)ublic works activity by 
(iovernment may be slowed down, and 
then it will only remain for (Iovernment 
to guitle such private activity in the 
interests of public good. 

It is not claimed that such a measurt' 
would directly bring about lecovc'i’v, but 
it will set in motion the forces which will 
lead to a stable recovery. It will giv(' 
the initial impulse, and such an im])uls(' 
is necessary in the present siatt' of things. 

d'his has been the policy followed 
systematically hv most countries in 
Kurope. and America. The V. S. A., 
and perha])s Germany have taken too 
large a dose, but Italy, Sweden and a 
host of otlu'r countries Jiave taken care- 
fully regulated doses and have (dh'ctively 
kept up purchasing |)ower and ])rices in 
the country. U is often said that Great 
Britain has not followed such a policy. 
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Indeed she lias noi indulged in an orgy of 
])ubli(; spending, Imt has at least maintain- 
ed her expendituHi on puhlie works. She 
did not advertise such woi’ks ms certain 
other countries have done, hut she has 
done it (piietly Miid tlierein lies her 
wisdom. The centi’al (lovermnent's 
expenditure on roads, elc., has been 
maintained at nbout I' 40 millions, but the 
grants lor welfnre schemes ( unemploy- 
ment schemes, housing grants, etc. ), 
rose from 1‘ So millions in I020-H0 to 
1' loT) millions in 1002-00. What- 
ever may happen to Lloyd (leorgo’s 
‘New Deal’ it is likcdy tluit such expendi- 
ture will be increiis(*d in Ihe coming 
years. 

In India, on the oilier hand, ihe 
expenditure on ])ubli(* works was cut to 
the \)one since the slump began. In 
1028-2i), th(' expenditure on railways 
and provincial civil works came to Ks. 
4S crores, but in 1002-00, it amounted 
only to Us. 12 crores, a cut of 75 per 
cent. Sonu^ improvcmient has taken 
])lace since, but the progress has lu'en 
slow. This cut ill exiamdituro has had 
very undesirable results, ff those* ellects 
have not shown themselves too badly it 
was because tln^ hoarded gold canu? to 
the rescue. 44ie Provincial Economic 
Conference, in April 1004, agrei*.d on a 
programme of public works and provin- 
cial (lovernments are slowly taking it 
up. Th(* r(H*ent announcem(*nt by tin? 
Finance j\rend)er that Ils. I ,()(),0(),0(}() 
will be distributed to Ihe provincial 
(jovernments in the coming year for the 
im])rovement of tlu^ i-ura.l areas is greatly 
to bo woIcoiikmI. Let us hope that 
this amount will he so utilized as to 
increase* the jiurchasing [lower of the 
masses. 

The Problem of Bengal 

It may lie asked how this would 
benefit Jiengal which is suffering by the 


terrilile slump in jute. Indeed India may 
not he able to consnim* all the jute of 
J^cngal, however extensive the programme 
of pul)li(j works and the productive activi- 
ty resulting tlicrcfrom. Still, there is 
considerahly more room for internal 
consumption of jute, if inland trade 
expands, as it is hound to, when the 
programme of j)uhlie works goes through, 
i^hirtluu’, when th(*re is increased (mi])loy- 
ment, thertr will he increased demand for 
rice, which is J-lengal's ])rineipal produce. 
That may also eiiahlc a certain number 
of the jute-growers to substitutii souk* 
other crops for juti*. Hut my |)rincipal 
answer to the (pu'stion is that the increase 
of purchasing ))ower is hound to expand 
the import trade of India, which will in 
turn create a gn'iiler demand abroad for 
Inhan jute. The effect may lie gradual. 
Imt it is sure ; and tlu* recovery will be 
stabh*. 

What W'e often forget is that tlu* 
fimdamcntal cause of tlu; present depres- 
sion is a. breakdown of purchasing jiower 
esp('eially in agricnllnral countries. if 
Ihe pureliasing |)()wer of these countries 
(’an somehow' he inen*as(*d— -and I believe 
that it can lie,- then it will give a great 
fillip to industry in W('sl(*i‘n Ihirope and a 
great stimulus to w'orld trade*. India and 
China, with more than a third of tiic 
world's ]) 0 ])ulation, hold the key not oidy 
to recovery from tin* trade* depression hul 
for the rehahililatie)!! of thei present eco- 
nomic e)rder. Any increases in the pur- 
chasing ])e)wer e)f the* Indian masses will 
iminediately he fed t in Lancashire anel in 
the Midlands, anel in many parts e)f tla* 
Continent and Ame'rica. Ifene*e the 
shrew’d remark of .11 e'liry h\)rd that Inelia 
anel (.diina can l)ring ahemt world rccovcr\ 
and save worlel inelnstry. If India has lo 
depend on the worlel rece)vory, the rest <>1 
the worlel stands to gain ee)nsielevably 
Indian recoverv. 
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Conclusion 

The ctiiitral problcMii of India, llicrc- 
I'orc, is tlie increase ot' [)iircliasiii;( power. 
Trade agreements, improved maj’keting 
methods, and the relief of rural debt will 
all lielp in reviving pureliasing power, 
and Government lias already taken action 
on these liiu's, l;ut thi'se rcunedies take 
time to work out their effects. Jn the 


meantime, liverv elfoi’t iiiusl he made to 
maintain the int(unal trade an«l [)urchas- 
ing power of the country, and the initial 
impulse loi' it must coiik; from the action 
of the ])uhlic authority. The grant for 
rural improvement is a. goial heginning, 
but it must be followc'd uj). In tliis wav, 
not only will India be pul on the way to a 
stablt! n'coviMT, hut she will also b(‘ able to 
give suljstantial lielp to world reec.iverv. 


THE MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND 


The Maorics are of a inartial raco. They 
liossess groat personal and national pride, 
true dignity, fearless bearing, honourable and 
faithful instincts and chocriness of tcinpeia- 
inenb. There is no fawning, no bowing and 
scraping, in their attitude toward the coloni- 
zers of their country, and all their dciilings are 
marked with straight forward manliness. 
>renatlly they are keen and physically superb. 



A MAORI BELLK IN NATIVE DRESS 


The IMaoris are proud of their member- 
ship in the New Zealand Parliament. Though 
’Bhiecfc to the Dominion’s laws, they are 
governed in great part by their own chiefs. 


^lost of the men imd women now wear 
Knropeani dress. 



A GREETING IN THE MAORI FASHION 

The Mam'i wuiiien are no Ies.s digiiilied 
and proud of bearing than the men and 
exhihit a grace of movement and litheness of 
body unknown in -iny but South Sea races. 
They arc especially jiroud of their long 
luxuriiTut hair. They are interested in 
modern music, dances and motion pictures. 

At family reunions and at parties the 
Maoris greet one another hy rubbing the fore- 
head and noses and by clasping right bands. 
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D('lnr(’ it is possihh' (o iiicjisui't* 

L'diiciitionjil pro^^iX'ss it is Tss^'iiliiil to \r,\\c 
ii definite idc'ii ot tluj (mI lu/iitionjil j^ojil 
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lowiirds NNliicli we amsIi to Uu)\\\ Statis- 
lies Jiiiiy ])e list'd and indeed will he 
iK'et'ssarv ill order to einnpjire piVM'nt 
with past aehicveinenls hut it is lU'eess- 
!irv, when inti'rpri'l in^ these stalisties, 
<'onstantly to hear in mind what it is \m‘ 
desiri' to achieve. l^’or e.xample it is 
possible to increase expenditure U|)on 
<diication witliont acliievin^ anv corres- 
pondini; imj)rovement, just as easily as 
is [)ossil)le to multiply hy ten the 
iiumher ol children attending primarv 
Schools without increasing’ malt'rially the 
percenta^’e of litei’acy. Alany hooks 
have heen written and many more will 
eeiialnly he wi'itten detinin^' and trvinj; 

estahlisli tlio aims of education. 
Actually tlie aim of c<lucation i.s precisely 


that wliich the coni lollmL^ aiil horitirs 
determine ami aeeoidm^ to which tli('\ 
oi'^anist^ their system. It mav he anri is 
different in l'Ji;^land, America, (leiinany 
and Ihissia. Iji India it is difticult to 
find any one |)hilosop)pv of ('ducatif)n 
inspirii)^ or otherwise ^iiidin-’ the authori- 
ties. Xor is it my purjiose in this article 
to esial)lish delinitely d('siral)l(« educatio- 
nal aims lor this country. All that f 
wisli to do is to take for I'ach liraiich of 
eilucation some common standard wliicli 
most ('ducationisis would include in their 
list of educational ideals. 

'riiis standard will then he used as a 
basis lor estimatin;^ jiro^n 'ss. It is 
obvious, ot eoiiise. that there' are' other 
])urposes lor which education has lua'ii 
‘lesi^ned. I hese w ill not he taken into 
consideration in this paper. 

1’he .issumptions tliat will he mad(' 
are as follows : - 

<a* idle mam purpose; of primarv 
eilucatioii is to product' literatw. 

(h) 'Idle main purpose of secondary 
tMlucalion is to providt' education beyond 
the primary sta^e for those mentally 
capable, of henelitin^* by it. Such edu- 
catioti sht)uM he di'si^^iU'd to niipart 
knowled^L' and toth'Vtdop am) train intelh- 
^^eiice ill such a majmer as to makt' 
it prohalde that a youth's ability in 
j)articular directions are discovered. 

lei 'Idle [)Urj)ose of rinversity edu- 
cation is the productii>n of leaders trained 
to apply intelligently their powers to the 
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^viuu’jil |)r()l)l(‘ms of sorii’ty {ind in (-(‘r- 

(.-{ISOS tniiiiod sp(vially in Icrlininil 
hranchos. 

Primary Education 

Oin* crilc'i'ion of tljo valiu' of ])riniary 
(‘.(lucation is to he its etiieieney in piodu- 
ein^^ literaey. Ikdore we analyse I lie 
situation from tliis point of vi(’W it will he 
wise to consider the actual li^ures of 
schools and pupils. 'riie date given are 
taken from the Goveriiinent of India 
QuiiHjiKiiinial Reviews !i)0-2-J*J(J7 and 
11)27-11)82. 

There were in 1007, 102,017 hows' 
primary schools in British India as com- 
pared with twenty live years 

later, an approximaU^ increase' of 05%. 

The corresponding ligures for pupils 
are 8,008,0()H, 8,270,404 an aj)proximate 
increase of 128%. 

On the later date naJiicly 1082, 42.2'’n 
of the [)Upils of scliool-going age were 
actually attending pj’imary classes. There* 
were still more than half of (he male 
children of school-going age therefore* 
who never attended school. This may 
ne)t seem to he a particulai'ly sui’prising 
state e)f attiiirs when we consider the 
scattered nature of the population in 
many areas, the ])ae*.kward tracts and 
lack of communications. 

This eannparatively large growth in 
nuinhers e)f schools and pupils may Ici.vc 
ns complacent and satislied l)ut such 
growth does not of necessity ijidicate 
prcjgress in educational attainment. Now 
let us turn toe)ur crite*rie)n — namely “sue.*h 
education as will produce literacy.” Bri- 
iiiary systems in different parts of India 
vary in organisation hut in general it may 
he assumed that there are three stages — 
Infants, Lower J^rimary ajul Upper 
Primary. In j)resent day statistical tables 
tliese are covered hv classes 1 — V. It is 


generally agreed that oidy education in 
classes IV and V in the UpjK'r Priiiiary 
stage is of any permanent value and in- 
<licative of literacy. 

I'lducatioii wliich stops short of this 
stage is almost entirely wasted. If there- 
fore insti^ad of complacently contemplat- 
ing the large nund)ers of cliildreii attcjid- 
ing primary schools we concentrate our 
attention upon the numbers who read in 
classes IV and V, we deduce the follow- 
ing facts. 

In B)()7 only 2.V,V, of the children 
who should have been in the Upper 
Primary stage were actually reading thei’c 
wi]il(* ill li)82 the perc('ntage had oidy 
risen to 20. In other words oidy one 
hoy in live is at the prcjsent time receiv- 
ing primary (*ducation I hat is likely to 
make him permanently literate. As this 
|)articular lignre is not given in the 
(juiiupiennial report and may he challeng- 
ed it will he as well to give the method 
of calculation. 

44u*re ar(* 20, 000,000 hoys of school 
going age who should he in classes I — \^ 
ivoughly with proper facilities of t('aching 
and attendance tlu'sc* would distiihiilc 
themselves with 1,000,000 in each class. 
Actually of course there* will always hi* 
more in the lower cla.sses owing to d(*all)s 
etc. 

Allowing for this wv may assume 
that there should he in Glasses IV and \' 
over 7,000,000 pupils. 

Statistics show that there arc* iii 
round numbers 1,440,000. 

It is this aspect namely lhai 
reasonably adeepiate primary education 
for oidy 20% of our );oys is at presi'iil 
ensured that we need to consider. If 
turn our attention to girls the situatiea! 
is even more appalling. Lc.ss then 8'/;. 
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ilio j’irls of priiiijirv school a^c :irc 

receiving' prinuiry cdiicalion tluifc will 
|)i’o(liic(» litci’acv. Those figures Jii*c ii 
chill leiigo to ill! educationists and lovers 
of their country and should serve elfec- 
tively to hanish the complacent satisfac- 
tion apt to he ])roduced hy a consideration 
of j^rowtJi of nunilx'rs of schools and 
pupils attendin<^‘ tlieni. 

Moreover they indicate ii line of 
action that can in many provinces Ix' 
ininiediately undertaken even under 
j)reseiit ('conomic conditions. Tht‘ most 
important iK'cd in primary (’ducation 
organisation is eff(‘ctiv(' comjmlsory 
attendance for at least four years to^ethei* 
with the l■('plilcem(‘nt of [)resent inefticicuit 
teatdu'rs rather than a ^rcniter supply of 
th(^ present type. In very tew places has 
compulsory iitt(Uidiince hecui introduced 
— wlu're it has been introduced it is not 
apparc'iitly effective. 'idle Punjab has 
appro.ximately ff,000 areas in whi(*h 
compulsory primary education nominally 
e.xists ; yet in that Provinces l(‘ss than 
1 in 4 of the hoys in Class 1 r(‘ach 
( lass IV. 

(Ireater resfiurces arcMieedcd inor(‘ 
momw, more', schools — more and Ix'tttu* 
t(‘ach('rs, hut the |)rovision of tliese, 
if and when such provision is jiossihle, 
will he a multi|)lication of waste unless 
we can enforce the att(mdanc(' <»f both 
hoys and ^irls for at least four years and 
preferahly five. 

rntil sucli provision is [xissihle tin* 
imnuxliate and pressing- reform is that of 
(‘nsuiMii”* that our j)r(‘scnt resources ar(' 
utilised in a. more' ('conomical and eriicii*nt 
manner. 

Secondary Education 

The criterion taken in the case of 
primary education was such that it could 
he applied to known statistics with 
HMisonahle certainty in tlu' acctiracy of 


the infenmees drawn. 'Idle case of 
secondary education is mor(‘ dilhcult. 

It is easy to jud^i* of the facilities 
provided hy way of schools and teach('rs 
from the available statistics. Thus the 
first part of the criterion that is laid down 
in this paper can he accurately estimated. 
'Idle second part naiiK'ly how far the 
actual work done in tlu' scIkxiIs discovtu’s 
and develops a hoy's particular capacities 
so that there is a reasonahle proliahility 
of his estahlisliin^^ himself in a carexu' 
for wliicli he, is fitted must lx* largely a 
matt(M‘ of opinion. 

High School 

'Idle following tahh' shows th(‘ 
i-omparat iv(' stiitistic's in P.)07 and 
P.i:h2 : - 



1907 

1932 

High Schools 

l,l5(i 

2,801 

School pupils 

28.5,020 

873,802 

Middle Knglisli Schools 

2,129 

3,875 

School pupils 

188,110 

413,770 

Middle Vernacul.'ir Schools 

2,089 

5,894 

School pupils 

184,132 

805,918 

'Idiis shows an increase of 

2:15% in 


till’ total iiumlxM’ of secondary schools 
with an increase of d20'V> in the nuniher 
of pupils. 'Idiat is an oxtnmicly satis- 
factory rate of increase and it can, I think, 
he truthfully stati'd that as far as total 
numhers aw conc(‘rni‘d the provision of 
hi”h schools in c(‘rtain ao'as jiro^i-c'sscs as 
rapidly as the d(*mand. rnfortunately 
their distribution over the country is not 
so satisfactory. Nearly 40’V) of these 
schools arc in Pcn^^al wluuu' a somewhat 
smalltM* numher better distributed and 
lx‘tt(‘r su|)port('d would iiioi’c satisfactorily 
suj)[)ly tlie iKX'ds of the [irovincc’. 

(Jn'at as has been the increase in 
the numlxu* of middle sch(X)ls there is 
still nxim for considerable useful expan- 
sion. 'Idii'ii' is now fortunately a grow- 
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realisation tliat middle school educa- 
tion either hhiglisli or Vernacular together 
with carefully devised practical training' 
eitlier directly or indirectly vocational is 
more desirahle development than further 
multiplication ol' purc'ly academic high 
school facilities. As in primary educa- 
tion the past 25 years has heen domina- 
ted by the realisation of the necessity for 
providing all areas witli schools to tlie 
subordination (d‘ the equally or even more 
imporant need for ensuring that the 
quality and nature of the educatiem were 
su(;h as to produce the desirt'd results. 

Taking the country as a whole it is 
doubtful whether tluM’e lias been any 
material improvement in the quality of 
the work done in secaindary scliools. 
There has been a large increase in the 
number of matriculates from secondary 
schools, fj’om approximately 20,000^ to 
over ()0, 000/ Thit in general the school 
work is entirely dominated by the aca- 
demic examination fetish and little 
attention is paid to the real development 
and widening of tlu' powers of application 
of a child's mind. 

This is partly due to the fact that 
there is in India little demand for the 
services of an intelligent adaptable youth 
of school leaving age. It is unfortunately 
moi’e important to a school to cram 
students through a slereotyjied Matricula- 
tion Examination wliich is a very doubtful 
test of real ability than it is to create in 
its students a Jiving and abiding interest, 
in the worlds of mind and matter. hAen 
(Jovernments have been known to use 
Matriculation results as their objective 
criterion of a school’s work and value. 

So far secondary schools have con- 
centrated upon the giving of academic 
instruction. There has been little or no 

•These figures include examinations equivalent 
to matriculation. 


attempt to ensure the development of an 
indvidual's natural inclinations and gifts 
along lines which will lead to his making 
the most usefid contribution to the econo- 
mic and social system of the country. 

Thus while increased facilities and 
a rapid expansion in numbers have cha- 
racterised the last twenty five years in 
Secondary Jiducation it is clear that du- 
ring the coming years attention will have 
to l)e more wisely c.fincentrated upon im- 
proving the rpiality of the work done and 
determining candully the scope of that 
work. 

Universities 

During the last twenty five years 
there has heen a rapid growth in the 
number of Universities and Universitv 
students. Five Univeu’sities only wer(‘ 
in existence in U)07. Twenty five years 
later the number had increased to 
eighteen. ^Forcover while in the earlier 
])eriod all the Universities were of tlu' 
non-residential alliliating type by tho 
later date only one of the eighteen was 
a purely alliliating institution without 
teaching arrangements of its own. JMany 
of the Universities are now essentially 
residential institutions and attempts ai'e 
being made with varying success to 
extend the influence of the University to 
non lecture room activities. The impetus 
to this gi'owth and reform came chiefly 
from the Sadler Uommission report. 
There the weaknesses of the Universiti(‘s 
were revealed in no unccu’tain manner 
and although the reforms carried out 
Jiave been neither as extensive nor as 
intensive as one could have wished then- 
is a geiKM’al rticognition of the neccssitv 
for development in the directions indica- 
te<l in that report. 

As in Secondary education quanti- 
tative growth has lieen as vigorous as any 
one could wish. Indeed there are indi 
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cations that the multiplication of Univer- 
sities and the incn^ise in the ninnher of 
students have been so rapid that the 
controlling^ autliorities have not been able 
satisfactorily to solve the problems of 
co-oi)eration, specialisation and economic 
organisation necessary for elVicient work, 
when financial stringency is so dominat- 

Xot only have th(‘ Universities 
increased in nimiber as indicated but the 
number of students actually obtaining the 
degrees of IbA., B.Sc., M.A., and M.Sc., 
have risen from 1H7^) to no h'ss than 
10,001 a neaily sixfold increase. This 
sixfold increase is not a true reflex of th(‘ 
numlu'L* of students studying for Arts 
Mild Science degrees for the percentage' 
of candidates who pass in tlieir final 
('xamination has risen from dO.IV'o to oTy,. 
It is a matter of o])inion whether this 
increased percentage of jiassc's is due to a 
H'mI improvement in the (piality of the 
candidates or whether it is due to a lower 
standard of J^xaminaf ion. ^^any peoph* 
whose opinion cannot lie lightly dis- 
missed consider that there has lieen a 
d(*finite lowering of standards. The 
most remarkabh* transformation has la'cn 
in the interest and attention shown to 
Science. In 11)07 there were only OS 
li.Sc. degrees awarded and no M.S('. ones. 
'rh(' corresponding numbers in ID.’i'i were 
‘2.;t71 and olO. 

Now comes the real (piestion. Are 
oiir Universities fulfilling more satis- 
factorily than hitherto llu'ir fumdion of 
providing leaders trained to think logi- 
lally, to judge correctly and to lead 
wisely ? Tlu^ answer to this question 
must of necessity be a matter of o])ini()n 
for there are no saiistics which are 
available upon this ])oint. Those of us 
who from time to time come into con- 
tact with largo numbers of University 
graduates in personal interviews realisi* 
how infreipient it is to find graduates 


whose ct)m[)r('hension of any jirobh'in 
save the iimiu'diate li'chiiical aspects of 
of tlu'ir acath'inic subjVt'ts shows real 
capacity. The em|)loyer still (‘omplains 
that he can plata* no reliance upon the 
holding of a degree as a eritc'rion of 
intelligence an<l ability. On tht' other 
hand there is no evidence' to show that 
th(' position is in this ri'spect worse' than 
it was in the (‘arly ye'ars e)f the' twentieth 
century, d’lu'rt* ai’e* rease)ns as te) why 
it should he better. 1’he' Ineliaii student 
is callable of the veiy highest class e)f 
work in man\ eliivctiniis anel give'ii satis- 
factory training and facilities will fiilK 
justify himst'lf. 

Jn centain Unive-rsities e*e)nsielerahk‘ 
attention is neiw di'veiie'el to de've'leiping 
a stude'ut’s int(a*('sts in life anel life's 
preiblems. In the' re'sieleiitial Unive'rsities 
in partie'iilar there' are' facilitie's anel 
eipportunities non-e'xisle'Ut in the eilde'r 
Indian Universities, hlven in the' nem- 
resielc'iitial afliliating Universitie's niue*h 
weak is being eleme te) ci'eate an e'eliie*atie)nal 
enviromne'nl favourable' lei an all reamd 
deve.'le)|)ment |)hysically, mentally, anel 
meirally. The' inlere'nce fie)m this is that 
in most e-ase's the' stuele'iil pi’oelnct eif enir 
Unive'i’sitie's sheiuld to-elay justify more 
fully than jirevieMisly the existe'iie-e' eif the 
Universitie's freun the' point eif vie'W which 
we have taken. If fre)m e)ur pe'rsonal 
exjierience' we are apt le) infer otlu'rwise' 
the ivasein is probably te) be Ibimel in the 
fact that the material upon which the 
University is e*alleel upe>n to we)i'k is often 
unsatisfae*te)r\ . stueleiits e'uter 

u])e)ii their University careers illfitteel te) 
be'iiefit by a University training. The' 
Seceinelary se*he)e)ls are' parliallv res[)onsible* 
fe)r this, in that the* training there given 
is in no sense e)f the weirel adi'ejuate. I’he 
Universities also have ce'rlaiuly not 
adopted a too high standard eif admissiein. 
It is extremely unfortunate that in many 
cases the finane-ial preisperity eif a Univer- 
sity shoulil b(' de|U'ndent upon its obtain- 
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in^' iiiiiiil)ers of siiidonts in its 

(V)llo‘>’os and lar^(^ nnnil)ers of candidates 
in its Mxaininations. Tntil Uie Univer- 
sities receive sncli sn])|)ort from (lovern- 
nient, lo(*al l)odies and the piildic as will 
make llieni reasf)nably independent 
of their examination and tuition fee 
income it is not likely that they will 
make their admission tests so difticult 
as to prohibit llie entry of the numbers 
of students who arc' (pu'slionably tit for a 
University career. 

There is one other aspect of a Ihiiver- 
sity’s work included in the criterion 
adopted and so fur not discussed. It is a 
University's function to provide specialist 
and technically trained pc'ople in various 
directions. k’rom this point of view 
there has been consideral)le progress. In 
en^iiK'c'rin^’, applied Sc'ic'iiee and post- 
graduate work, in Arts and pure Science 
the facilities now provided are miudi 
ereatc'r tlian formerly. It is now no 
loneei* (‘ssenlial, althon^li it is still an 
advantage, tliat a student desirinj^ the hit»'h- 
est training should be sc'iit to the West. 


Well cejuipped laboratories and reasonably 
well staffed departments in almost every 
hrancli of study can be found in one or 
other of the Universities in India. The 
one hrancli in which pro<(ress has been 
far from commensurate with the »'rowinj>' 
need is that of the training* of teachers, 
^rakiiif'' every tiling* into consideration 
the greatest ediuiational need of India 
to-day is a supply of well trained teachers 
for primary and secondary education. 
^Fraining facilities have of course been 
increased and are increasing but there 
is a long way still to go. The prolilems 
of primary and secondary education are 
insoluble apart from a supply of trained 
and reasonahly well-paid teachers. The 
problem of University educatif)n is in- 
solulde while tlio Secondary education 
])rovided remains unimproved. 

Pju’ents — oidy the best tt'achers are 
good enougli for your ))oys. 

Authorities only an economic salaiy 
is good enough foi‘ your teachers. 

Ijovers of your country — in educa- 
tion lies the hope foi* future gix'atness. 



Fruit ukabkrs ok Bali Isi,and 


AMoof.un onm of Damascus 





i!)awit 

Uij J\UMAK K0131N UOY OF SAXTOSJI 



Oh Dawn ! come break, 

break apart your ruddy fold ; 
Come, chase thenij^bt — it’s sable li^;lit, 

and lif^bt the World with flamiiu* j*old ! 

Come, lash away the dead-nij^ht’s cliill 
With warmest rays our hearts come lill. 
Come, wake tlie feathers to chirp and sin^, 
And set them on their daily winj*. 

Come, strike the I'kirth witli a maroon blaze. 
And blast away the distant haze. 

Come, slant across a burninj^ beam, 

And stir the yonder sleeping stream. 

Como, Haro above tliat lonesome tree, 

And gild it’s toj) with mirth and glee. 

Tiicn strew yourself in the azure blue, 

And doclaro the morning’s hue. 

Oh Dawn ! come break, linger not, 

break apart your ruddy fold ! 
Como, tinge my soul with a ray of hope, 

I am down and out -I fall and grope ! 



Kumau Kouin Uov 





GOOD PICTURES ARE SO 
EASY WITH THIS CAMERA 



BRILLIANT 

Kveii a child can take pcifccl j)icluics with 
this camera. It sliows a icinaika])ly clear 
picture about full size, while you take it... the 
Ibcus.siiio-, loading and unloading have 1)eeii 
simplified and the anastigmat lens ensures 
sharp, brilliant lesult.s. It resembles an 
expcU.sive reflex camera in ever}thing but 
price. 

Ask your Dealer to demomiraic or ivritc for 
complete List to 

SCHERING-KAHLBAUN (INDIA). LTD., 

4, Dalhousie Square, East. CALCUTTA. 


The T.iil!i:iiif 7.7 
12 i)iclUR'S, 2.i" X 21", 
from a standard 8 ex])o- 
sure film 

Rss 22-8-0 

With l'.(V3 lens in 3 
speed shutter. 

Rs. 36-0-0 

Willi F.4/5 lens ill 8 

speed shutter. 

Rs. 56-0-0 



I'HE MARVELS OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By J)i{. N. TAWDK, b.a., m.sc., ni.i). ( Loxd )., a.ixst. i*.. 
lioyal Tnstiinfe of Science, Bombay 


A siiiiill ("iiuerji, ii liliii iind ji sunny 
flay iii’e siilUcient for one to make a 
pieturc of any desired ol)ject. So easy 
jind fool-])roof lias become the pbotof^ra- 
[)hy of to-day. On holiday-making^ or 
si^•ht-.scein^^ a camera lias liecome just 
as much a necessity as a \va,l,(‘i*-])ottle or 
soap-box in a tourist's kit. In this coun- 
try how'cjver, picture makiiif^ is not So 
common as it is in the West. There, 
even small cliildren can be seen handling* 
a camera and indul^in^^ in tiiis hobby of 
photo”ra|)liy like any other pastime. 

Seeing’ picture tak(;n by oneself is a 
matU'r of ^reat delijj;*ht and curiosity, 
hi very amateur photo^Taiiher will admit it. 
h\‘r no sooner is a lilm exposed than one 
woidd like to vei ifv the picture^ in the 
print, ^riie practical skill in jud^in<^- the 
ri;>ht exposure or in assi^nino' tin, correct 
l>ose or s(‘ttin^’ to the objvs-t photographed 
is then put to test. 

I'P till a few years ago, photography 
of only the still objt'cts was possible, 
(■ameras were not designed which could 
phofcograpli continuously moving objects, 
though they could give short or instanta- 
neous exposures to such objects in order 
to obtain snap-shots. Jn the case of 
moving objects, beyond snapshots 
effected by means of automatic siieed 
shutters, there was nothing possible 
by ordinary camera. With the develop- 
ment of motion ])icture photography, 
there came the cinema age, closely 


followed by I he production of hig movit' 
cameras. On account of Ihc'lr large si/e 
and prohibit iv(i [)rice, these cameras havi'. 



Du. N. R. Tawdk 

been practically a monojjoly of large 
cinema concerns. IJut progress was not 
slow and baby cine-cameras were soon 
placed in the maikOs, to be handled 
entirely by an amateur or layman, like 
an (U’dinary vest-pocket Kodak. To-day 
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WO can prepare our own inotion-])ictnro 
film and see it lor ourselves, by a l)al)y 
c*ine-])rojeetor operated in our homes. 

I'his is as re^^ards the cameras. But 
there is much more that can he said in 
respect of correct representation or tonal 
values of photo^rai)hed obje(;ts. It is tlic 
action of li^ht on a chemical compound, 
silver bromide*, that is at the basis of all 
photography. Kmulsions eontainin^f this 
compound are prepared which are said to 
be ])hoto^raphically sensitive (unulsions. 
Films used in our cameras are coated 
with siKih emul- 


sonse, i.e the lif^hted portions ap])earin^‘ 
dark and vice versa. This is the photo- 
fj[rai)hcr’s negative. From this, a photo- 
^n*aj)hic picture or print is obtained on 
a li^ht-sensitive paper, by keepinj^ it in 
contact with the ne{j[ativ(', and allowing 
light to fall uniformly on the latter. 
This is the correct picture of the ol)ject. 
In this way several ])rints can l)e obtained 
froni the same negative. 

1’hc light which we see and which 
we have considered for the photographic 
purposes outlined aljove, is a small part 

of tlui radiant 


s i 0 n s . T h e 
reason why we 
are to load or 
u n I o a d o u r 
(lameras in 
darkness or in 
sul)duod safe 
light is that the 
films or plates 
should not be 
])reviously spoilt 
by exposure to 
light. liight 
causes the silver 
compound t o 
turn black on 
d e V e 1 0 pment. 
The objects to 
be photogra[)li- 
ed are illumina- 



Theje stran^a-looking 'doubled" Photographrgivingcnotable 
**two-headed" effects are taken from a 
neck-bending exercise 


energy travers- 
ing space in the 
form of waves. 
Tf a bt'am of 
s n n I i g h t i s 
pass(‘d through 
a |)rism, it is 
dispersed into 
a band of sevi'U 
visibU* colours, 
ranging from 
red to violet. 
They are often 
called rainbow 
colours. Whitt’ 
light is there- 
fore said to ))(' 
a mixture of 
several colours. 
These are, b\ 


ted l)y light of ])articular intensity wliich 
is suflicient to cause blackening action on 
silver bromide. We see objects by reflec- 
ted light, and this light ])rocecding from 
the object is not all of the same intensity. 
Some portions are shaded, some dimlv 
lighted and others fully lighted. (\)nsc- 
(piently, the photogniphic; plate is 
affected according to these graded densities 
of light proceeding from the objects. 
The impression obtained on the plate 
or film is therefore the exact reproduction 
of object in terms of light I’cllected 
from it. But this is in the opposite 


no means, the only radiations iji the whib 
light. Hiere are others which are in risi- 
ble and extend beyond !*( d and violet. 
IMiose immediately below’ violet are termed 
ultra-violet, and others just beyond red 
are termed infra-red. hj.xcept visibility 
they possess all the proj)erties of visible 
light. Flates coated with photograplii«' 
emulsions sensitive to ultra-violet hav(' 
been in use for a long time. But the 
commercial ])roduction of infra-red sensi- 
tive ])lates is the achievement of oidv 
recent times, though successful infra-r(‘d 
photogra[)hs were made by Prof. W()o<i 
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in Ainorica as early as P)10. 

The ordinaiy photographic plate is 
sensitive to blue-violet light most. Dy 
the addition of certain dyes to silver 
bromide, the plate can be made sensitive 
to green light also. Such plates are 
called ortho-chromatic plates. What are 
called pan-chromatic plates are sensitive 
to all colours upto red. Recently certain 
(lyes have been utilized in photograi)hic 
emulsions which sensitise the plate much 
beyond the red i.e. the invisible infra-red 
portion. 

The infra-red semsitive plates have 
sliown very unusual features. P)y their 
means t)ne can pliotograph in complete 
(larkiu'ss i.e. in tlie absenecj of all visibh* 
light. Spirits are supposed to visit dark 
or dimly-lit (•hambers. Jn occult seances 
or sittings, when everybody is waiting for 
tlie spirit to appc'ar and move the tal)le, 
inlra-red photograpliy can be used to test 
the genuineness of thes(j occult e.xperi- 
mcaits. Animals which ar(‘ frighteiu'd in 
ordinary daylight can be safely photo- 


graphed in darkness hy th(‘ infra-red 
UK^thods. Chemical reactions which take 
place in diirkncss, are I’evcaled by infra-red 
photography. Photograpliic processes such 
as the film development would have remai- 
ned photographic tricks or secrets, if they 
had not lu'cn photographed in infra-red. 

To amateur and professional photo- 
graphers, iufra-i'od photograi)hy has its 
great advantages. Pictures of distant 
objeiits ai)pear Hat on ordinary photo- 
graphic plate owing to obscuring power 
of mist or haz('. ^list parti(d(^s scathu* 
light and the scattering is less for red 
than for violet light a,nd much less for 
the infra-red. Tin* greater the scattering, 
the less tlui contrast, and the objects 
then appear Hat. lofra-ixul radiations 
being al)i(‘ to scatter less, give a better 
and (lontrasty pictun^ of a distant object. 
Cameras designed to take such pictures 
carry an infra-red i)lat(^ or Him and are 
Htl(‘d with a special dark lilter on their lens. 

Cinema ])lu)tographers who desire 
,ate moonlight (d’fects, can do so 
with ease in daylight. Moonlight is 
characli'i’ised by bright appearance of 
the moon on a com[)aratively much 
darker background of tlie sky. (Hear 
blue sky ridlects very little infra-red 
and conseijuently apiiears darker by 
infra-real sensitivii plate. HHie sun il.self 
appears hrigiiter than the surround- 
ing sky and tlu* green of foliage being 
largely transparent and reHecting to 
infra-red ai)pears whiter as if moon-lit. 

Certain kinds of darks are trans- 
parent to a certain extent to infra-ri'd 
rays. This property is utilized in cri- 
minology, in deciphering old defaced 
documents, and in detecting lorgeries 
or fraudulent use of postage stamps. 
A censor liad struck out certain 
matter as objectionable in a book. 
The censor's ink was etfectiva* at tbe 
time, but r('C{‘iit infra-red plmt(;- 


t ) 



Development of Photography has enabled doctors to get X ray 
pictures. This is an X-ray picture of a man's hands 
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graphs have sliown it to be transparent 
while the original ink of the print was 
not. ('olours of counterfeit stamps which 
appear tlie same as those of the genuine 
in daylight, can be very well distinguislied 
l)y infra-red pliotographs. Infra-red pho- 
tography lias ( oiisefpiently become a 
necessary 0{]ui[)ment of criminal expert. 

Infra-red [)hotogi*a[)hy has opened up 
a new field to portrait photographers, for 
liy its means, tlu;y can suppress freckles 
and skin markings. For instance, the 
picture of a dark race taken under infra- 
red conditions appears much fairer, mak- 
ing the impression that it is of a white race. 

Infra-red jihotography has heen deve- 
loped as a valuable aid in clinical record- 
ing. Successful infra-red photographs 
have been olitained of the special condi- 
tions of blood-vessels under the; skin. 
This enables the study of certain types of 
under-skin diseases, for the transparency 
of skin to infra-red rays, suppresses to a 
great extent the surface markings and 
shows prominently the characteristics 
underneath the skin. 

What have been detailed al>ove can- 
not be the only a])plications of infra-red 
photography. The subject is still in the 
process of growth and we shall have to 
await interesting developments in the 
time to come. 


e.R 06 ER$&lio.. 

* 5, Dalhousie Sq , East 

CALCUTTA. 

Most reliable house for latest 
wave Wireless sets. Electric Qramo* 
phones. Speech Ampliriers. Microphones, 
pickups. Valves, Batteries, et& Also Typo* 
writers. Duplicators and Accessorlss. We 
undertake hiring, repair* 
ing and exchangee. 82 
page illustrated catalogue 
free. 



MAKE YOUR 
SNAPS SNAPPY 


There is a s])ccial pa))cr of a suita])l(‘ 
grade and surface for every 
negative if you use 



1L1DFOL 

Ijiipex is available in a great 
variety of surfaces. 

IMPORTANT 

Look for the Tjiipex imprint on 
the l)ack of }’our snapshots. 


AGFA PHOTO COMPANY 

P.O.B. 488 P.O.B. 9030 P.O.B. 133. P.O.B. 329 
Bombay. Calcutta. Delhi. Madras. 






PROGRESS OF FEMALE EDUCAl'ION 

11} Mm. T.VriNI IMS, 

PriucijutI, Pethunr Collnjr for (liri^, (Uilniilo. 


I’lie ])r()^ross tluit IViniilo odiieation 
has made ‘m India during' the last (piarter 
of a eeiitnrv is really amaziiif^ from vari- 
ous points of view. IlopefnI si^ns are 
visible in jihnost all the aspects coniiecbMl 
with woiiK'n’s ('diication. 

'rhe nnmIuM' of oirls receivinj^^ instnic- 
lion at [)resent is about four times tin' 
cor'r<^spon(liii;j;' number at ihe l)e^innin; 4 ' 
of tin* [x'l'iod ( vi/. in 'Idiis number 

is foimd to have been steadify on the 
increase from year to year. Hius the 
number which was over S lakhs in 1 010, 
rose rad uallv from in 1011-1*2, 

over IS lakhs in J 022-27, to 2, 102, 010 in 

10:12. 

'Phis increase, thou^li comparatively 
large in the lowi’i* stages, is also noti- 
cealde, to some extent, even in the higher 
stages. 'Phe number of girl students 
recc'iving iiigher education rose from 1100 
in 1012, 712 in 1017, 10:i:i in 1027, to 
2000 i]i 10;i2. 

Tt slionld also be noti<*ed that in 
reeent years women students are giving 
gof)d aceounts of Iboinselves in diiferent 
University Examinations. A number oi 
women students liave carri(*d off laurels 
in S(unc of the higlier examinations in 
which they liad to enter into open com- 
petition with men students. 

The spirit of research -W(n-k is also 
now becoming more and more popular 
among women students as among those of 


the other s(*x. A nuinbca* (»f womk'II 
students far from rtanaining salisPu'd with 
tile JiigluLst Univeasily examinations, ar<' 
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actively carrying on research work in 
different subjects and making' atK'inpts to 
win distinction in the world of scholar- 
sbip. Academic training is not now the 
only aim of female edueation. I'rovisioii 
lias been made during recent years for 
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physical education and drill for ^irls who 
are achieving coniinendahle distinction in 
various feats of the body. 

Women are taking more and keener 
interest now than formerly for the 
education of their sisters. Fjack of trained 
and elhcient women teachers, capable of 
teaching girl students even in the lower 
classes, was keenly felt about quarter of 
a (auitury back.^ But we have to suffer 
much less from this lack at the prcjsent 
day. With tlie i)rogress of education 
among our women folk, even higher 
education of women can now Ixi managed 
by lady teachers alone. And feminisa- 
tion of the staff of institutions for girls is 
now' rapidly progivssing. 

The feeling of unwillingness that W'as 
generally noticed among ladies to be 
engaged in service, and sonuithing of the 
sort of a social stigma attaching to it, has 
now almost disappeared. 1^his is due to 
two causes : firstly, to the economic 
stress of modern times, which not in- 
frequently compels women to work along 
with men if they w^ant to ameliorate the 
condition of their families ; secondly to 
the social ideals wdiich have undergone 
considerable changes during the period 
under review. 

biVen ladies in afUuent circumstances 
far from considcuing it beneath their 
social position and dignity to be in service, 
would welcome the idea of service in the 
educational line and tlms make good use 
of their time. Kducated women, whether 
in service or not, are taking keen and 
often active interest in the furtheiuncc of 
female education. And it is no longer 
difficult, as it was in to enlist 

women members on school committees. 


l. H. Sharp — ProgreHn of bldiicalion \n India 
( 1912-17 )-P. 180 


We have so far drawn the reader’s 
attention to the hopeful features in the 
history of female education in India 
during the last twenty-five years. The 
defects and drawbacks as w'cll as the 
problems that the matter has presented 
before us should not, however be over- 
looked. It is to be noted that women’s 
education has not made as mucli progress 
as it should have done during these 
years. It has not been able to keep ))ace 
w'ith the advancement of boys’ education 
in the countiy. The ratio of the number 
of girls under instruction to the popula- 
tion- is still far from appreciable. And of 
this number again, quite an insignificant 
fraction only passes beyond the; primary 
stage and receives any education wortli 
the name. This oiitstamling feature in 
the history of female education, which 
was noticeable two decades back'^*, 
aj)pears to have undergone very slight 
improvement during all these years. 

Again the appalling disproportion 
between the provision of educational 
facilities among boys and girls still persi- 
sts. Hir George Anderson riglitly says:'^ 
“The position is, theivfore critical. Tiie 
(juantitative advanc('. in the enrolment of 
girls will at least be maintained, it will 
probably be expedited. Unless, therefore, 
more generous financial su[)port is given 
the grave dcde.cts in the education of boys 
will be accentuated in the education of 
girls.” 

Inspite of the increase of the number 
of school-going girls tlie need of giving 
to the girls [iroper ediujation that W'ould 
help them in realising the ideals and res- 
ponsibilities of life does not appear to 
have as yet l)ecn w’idely recognised. 

bklucation of girls is still regarded in 
many cases only as a pass-port to marri- 

Ibid-P-182, 

2. Progress of Education in India, 

(1927- 1932) P-169 


Il)id-P.-107. 
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a^e. Youn^;- men of higher castes in 
modern times bein^ unwilling to have 
illiterate wives, paremts have to provide 
for the education of tlieir daughters until 
a suitable bridegroom is found and in 
most cases solemnisation of marriage 
marks the cessation of all further educa- 
tion of girls. 

The number of good schools and 
colleges for girls is too few to accomo- 
date the increasing numbei of students 


•id7 

Further the question ns to whothei* 
there should be a differentiation of llie 
cours'’es of study foi* mal(‘ and female 
students lias engaged the attention of 
educationists from the vei’v beginning’. 

“The University regulations" wrote' 
Mr. llornell, a former director of r*u])lic 
Instruction, lh*ngal, “take no account 
of tlie speeinl educational needs of women. 

Surely it is a monstrous anomaly 

that those Indian ^.lirls, who can go 



Indian Girl Students who recently went on a touf to Europe 


socking admission every year. The 
‘•ondition of Hostel accommodation is 
no less disappointing. This is a prohlem 
whicdi deserves the best attention and 
sympatliy of all vvell-wisliers of female 
education. 1 have dwelt on the various 
aspects of the jiroblem recently in an 
address delivered before a meeting of 
members of the Calcutta constituency of 
the All-India Women’s Conference. 


tliroiigli a eom])leto secondai’V currici 
))ut whoso education must ci'asc at the 
end of it should he. eoin])elli'd (o di'vott' 
the whole of their energies to jiniparing 
for an examination whieli ignores all 
their peculiar needs - an examination the 
sole gain of passing which is that it 
admits them to further (rourses of studies 

Progress of Education (1912-17) - P -177 
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which tlicy liiive no prospect of attenip- 
The prohloiii lias been throughly 
investigated all those years liy various 
jieople— men and women — and it is ^n*ati- 
I'yin^^ to note tliat tlie [University of 
( ■alcutta has recently undertaken lo solve 
it by i lit rod lie ill”' in tlie Matriculation 
curricula several sulijects specially adap- 
ted to the pciailiar lU'ods of ^irl students. 
Tt is ex]iect(‘d that a knowledge of these 
subjects will 1)0 of much use lo the girls in 
their future lives. Ihit it is not yet time to 
judge as to whether thisschoine will fully 
meet the re(piirements of the case and will 
effectively a.nd linally solve the problem. 

The problem of co-education which 
is still in its (wperimental stage, at least 
in Ih'Ugal, needs can'fiil handling. The 
older and more orthodox seidaon of tlie 
people still pivfer si?parati‘. institutions for 
girls. Ami e\idcnily it is with due re- 
gard for the views of tlu'se peoph', that 
girls' sections of some of the boys’ schools 
and (rolleg(‘s are ludjig run separately 
though under the saim; management. 
Jt must be admitted that these insti- 
tutions are getting more ])opular 
than those which are providing full 
facilities for co-iulucation in their mixed 
classes. As a matter of fact though 
many of the. Colleges have made arrange- 
ments for admitting girl students and 
teaching them along with the boys, very 
few of them have been able to secure any 
appreciable number of girls. Of course, 
the statement of Mr. Sharps, made about 
twenty yiairs ago that in Ihuigal no 
women ri'ad in meirs collegt^s is no longer 
true now. Hut tlu; statmiient can, after 
the lapse of so many years, be acce[)ted 
only with “a very few” for “no”. This 
rapid survey of the condition of female 
education in India during the last twenty- 
live years will, on the whole, bring before 
our minds’ eye a picture of progress, 
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spotted with traces of difficulties and 
obstacles, that have come in our way 
during this period. 

And we have every hojie that the 
next twenty-live years of female education 
in this province will be a period of niorii 
glorious and all-round jirogress. To this 
end what is reipiircd is earnest and com- 
bined effort on the part of educated 
women themselves, particularly, of 
Bengal. 
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LADIES.- -If you arc uhott. you pan iiii’iraup your lu’lxht 
■n<l, at one and the saiiUi time, ili V(>lo|» that graiTful, 
willowy Biturc tliat Ih no inurli atliiiircd l>v tiiloptliur 
the Kohb IT HEVER FAILS I No illNi'oiiifort 

or ilanufi to health whatever Ih Involved and thouNiinds 
of tpHtimonialH from clicnf^ of every a((e and every 
part of U)e world coueluHivcIy prove iU al>8i>liile elHe.iey. i 
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from an aetnal photograph An Organist, age 20, ill make your 
■bowing bow the Ron System writes (.fan., 1084) : Hvatem known to aU 
Increased my own height to " 1 am more th.in ran among my 
i It. Slim. ple.'urd with yourl ends.’’ 
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Thr Hon’ble Raja Sir M. N. Ray Ciioudhury 


tlK3 c3ss(*nliiilly pro-liisloric 
age, when the plivsleal progfess and 
welfare of tlie Iniman race had no scienti- 
lic basis to stand upon and was more or 
less iiiingied with religion or mental 
education, one naturally likes to ii\ his 
eyes upon the Olympia and the Olympic 
Games, as constituting tlu; first and the 
foremost mile-stone in the progrcjss of 
physical culture on scientilic lines. 

In ancient world men had to de])end 
upon their muscles lor their life. This 
state of things continued through 
J’aheolithic (Old sotno) and X(‘olithic (Xew 
stone) ages. fn Jh’ou/e and Iron age 
when societies were formed the nei‘d for 
superior and specialiseil muscular training 
became necessary to hold in check 
peoples that were subjugiit(>d. Wi'stern 
authorities like Pericles and Grout 
support this contimtion. If Greece had 
her Hercules, India hail her Rhim 
fighting against an odd. 

The liisbuT and development of 
classical games are at once inUnesting and 
instructive. With the Gr(3(‘k. a gymna- 
sium was a school lor puhlic games. It 
forined part of the social lile ol tlu' early 
Greeks. It contained large buildings for 
various kinds of exercises, stadiums, 
baths, covered porticos tor practice of 
various games in bad weather. It also 
provided halls where [ihilosopht'rs and 
men of letters delivered puhlic lectures 
on physical culture. ^Ihe ditteronce in 
Greek and Roman methods was 
that, while the Greeks were the 
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iictors, the Homans vveio the spectators. 
In (i recce tlie professional elements 
played a large and ever increasing part, 
wliere as the Homans preferred private 
gymnasiuiiis which was named I'alestra. 
Eor tlic Homan world, the circus was at 
once a political chih, a fashionable lounge, 
a rendezvous of gallantry, a betting-ring 
and a play-ground for the militia. The 
Greek system never l)ecame [)opular in 
Homo. In Home, tlui games at Uanipus 
Martins, the duties of camp-life, the 
enforced manners and other hardenings 
of culturtid life, served to take the place 
of the Cireek gymnastit; exerci.ses. 4'he 
first public gymnasium was built tliere 
by Nero and another by Comodus. 

If India had no Olympia, she hatl 
her “Olympic (iame*.s‘\ Jdke (Irecce, 
India also lixed luu* gazi' as mucli uj)on 
the body of man as (Ui the glory of his 
intellc(d and spirit. 

I felt a surgii of emotion within me 
when, from a terraces of the Agra h'ort, 
T saw the enclosed arena down below, 
whore brave athletes and sportsmen of 
India performed glorious deeds of courage 
and heroism under the eyes of the groat 
Moghuls. 'riuMC', on that historic spot 
during a groat sports meeting, Aurengzib, 
then a mere youngster, gave undoubted 
proof of his valour and chivalry by 
rushing to the rescue of an intrepid 
competitor, who was engaged in a deadly 
contest with a huge tusker. The Prince 
separated them with gi’ea,t (rourage and 
j)luck and killed the infuriated brute. 

We find in Aine-Ah-hari that on one 
occasion Emperor Akbar liad to engage a 
tigress that had strayed away fi’oin the 
jungle in a grim fight. The Emperor was 
unarmed, but trained, as he was, he 
wrestled single-handed with the beast 
and struck her down with effective blows. 
It was a deed of great valour and marvel- 
lous skill. The same work records that 
the Emperor loved to control vicious 
elephants when their keepers failed to 


manage them. Bernier rightly tells us 
tliat Elephant was unkiiowri in h]uro])c 
wlien it was a common game in the 
Moghul Court in India. 

In the middle ages, the systematic 
training fell into neglect. Later on, with 
the inroad of modernism, a certain type 
of games and sports of yore were found 
to l>e on their last legs. 

In modern ago, physical training in 
gymnasium has been revived by Germany. 
It was not until the end of the PJth 
Century, that it was recognised in 
England. In (H'rmany, the Government 
not only controls the practice of gymnas- 
tics but nijikos it compulsoi'v for every 
child and adult to iind(*rgo in prt^scrihc'd 
course of ))hysical training. In Krama', 
physical training by gymnastics is umh'r 
State conti’ol. In Swodem, Denmark, 
Italy, Switzerland and Russia gymnastics 
are pracli.^^ed on lines that exhibit their 
national i)eculiarities. International gym- 
nastic. contests hava^ become a, feature of 
tbe i‘evivt‘d Olympic Games. It was 
foumh'd in ISSI . One important feature 
was tlie foundation in P.)2d, of an inter- 
national federation for tbe promotion of 
the educative, instead of creative l)raneh 
of tbe art. 

Mussolini lias rightly observed, 
“Nations wliieh ncgka’t those physical 
aii(J moral values wbicdi make tlie sum 
total of power are not destined to hand 
on a great civilisation to posterity.” 
Fascist Italy is, tliere.fore, dotted with 
atlilctic fields and gymnasimn. There is 
not a tf)W’n or village in modern Ital.\ 
that has not its playing grounds and 
centres of physical culture. There arc 
numerous well-ofjuipjied and up-to-dati* 
buildings and fields of sport for physical 
progress and welfare of the children and 
youth alone. Their organisation, “Opcr:i 
Nazionalc Ballila“ is an example tor all 
Nations. Besides, there are, in Ttah. 
a regular net-work of after-w'ork 
organisations to pj’ovide physical trainin;: 
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for workmen in their leisure liours. A 
liugc staff of specialized physical trainin^^ 
instructors are employed to build uj) the 
nation. The physical culture activities of 
h'ascist Italy arc or^^anised on a national 
basis and are in charge of an Under 
Secretary of State for Physical hhliication. 

In India, the State and the people 
must put forth their best efforts to increase 


acuteness are bound to deteriorate with 
physical d('^^en(*ration. Nobody wants our 
universities to produce top heavy bloodless 
emaciated skeletons. To-day, no student 
cares to enter the portals of an university 
to come out physically crij)pled, a lifeless 
phono‘*rapliic automatum, witli knowled^^e 
artificially stored up in his mind. There 
must be whole-hearted co-operation 



H. M. The King-Emperor being introduced lo the members of the Indian Cricket Team 
that visited England in 1932. 


tlic facilities for ^allies and physical exer- 
cises for the pro^O’cssive welfare and well- 
b(mio of oiir yoniig men and women lioth 
in oiir urban and rural areas. Onr uni- 
versities and the educational institutions, 
''Vliich function within the radius of their 
nilluenco, must recognise that the stored- 
np knowledge of the world and the time 
Inrcos are altogetlier lost on those who are 
I physically emasculated or incapatiated . 
''oiil-force, mental vitality, or intellectual 


between the State, our miiv(‘rsil ies nnd 
the pul)lic if our towns and villages arc to 
1)0 organised for atliletic training and 
proficiency of those who live in them. 
Funds must bo provided witli a view to 
evolve a complete system ol physical edu- 
cation and athletic training in this country. 
Such a machinory is long over due and it 
will be criminal to j)ostpon(j its creation 
to Grech Calends. We must make laws 
and conditions to build the nation’s health. 
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Then again, lionest efforts must be 
made to revive our indigenous games and 
sports. All that is ancient is not always 
worn out, far less dead. Many of onr 
games undoubtedly manifest athletic skill 
of Ihgh order. Many of them certainly 
deserve to be revitalised and replenished. 
Many of them are caj^able of restoration 
and can easily be modernised, retaining 
the best that is in them, to suit the new 
environniont. Lastly, many of them are 
too precious to l)e bm*ied in oblivion, as 
they are characteristic of our national life 
and civilisation. N’o doubt, the universality 
of sports, as the synthesis of physical cul- 
ture of human race, must be recognised and 
in that liighcr sense, sports and games 
should not be ])ottled up with national 
labels on them, or put within watertight 
compartments accoi'ding to their origin or 
genesis. Neverlbeless, it is the paramount 
duty of tlic Government and the people of 
every civilised country of the world not to 



An Indian Gipsy Woman 


neglect its national and sports; for, if the 
world is to advance onward in respect of 
physical culture land athletic proficiency, 
every country, as a component part of the 
whole, must come forward to contribute 
its (juota. 

It is not to be forgotten that after 
the world-wide emasculation of manly 
games and sports, there was an abnormal' 
set-back in sport in India. Her rccoveiy 
was slow because the dilliculties of the 
situation were great and many. It was 
during the last 25 years, during the glo- 
rious reign of onr ])rcsent well-l)olove(l 
King-Emperor that India has again conic 
into her own and although she is yet 
behind many of her com[)etitors in the 
world-race for athletic, supremacy, hci 
progress has been remarkable. Om 
youths have now grown restive to 
participate in the world-race for athletic 
supremacy and an opening must be ma(l(‘ 
for tlie realisation of such an aml)ition. 
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The Jubilee Celebrations of 
His Gracious Majesty’s Twenty-fifth Years’ Reign 

1910 - 1935 . 


iNFAV ILLUSTJiATED HOOKS TO MARK THE GREAT OCCASION ■ 

THE KING’S GRACE. By Sir John Buchan. The Book ol tho King’s Jubilee on ^lay 
the Sixth 1935. F^coplo’s Edition. Rs. 3. 12. Presentation Edition Rs. 11/4. 

THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE V. An English Chronicle. By D. C. Sonia) veil Author 
of Disraeli and Gladstone. In ]\ray 1935 King George V completes tho Twenty -fifth year 
of his reign — a reign unparalleled in our history. No other equal period of time has witnessed 
such vast changes, such tremendous events, or seen the fabric of our island empire brought so 
close to ruin. And at no otlier period has the constancy of our greatest political institution— 
the throne— been so increasingly established. Of this romarkahlo quarter-century Mr. Sonier- 
vell’s hook is, we lielicvo, the first adequate historical survey ; and it is tlio more satisfying, 
because it was originally undertahen without any reference to tho Juldlco celebrations. This, 
in fact, (luito ajiart from the accident of date, a right moment from whicli to look back at tiic 
events of the last two and a lialf decades. In this hook Mr. Somervell tells with admiraldo 
wit and dramatic sense tho story of these eventful years. Rs. 9 0. 

ROYAL JUBILEE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Tlio great public interest manifested in tho Juhileo celebrations of Their Majesties the King 
and the Queen has called forth a number of special hooks for the occasion. Amongst tho most 
outstanding are two books for children, namely, “The Jubilee Book for Children” and “The 
Jubilee Book for Boys and Girls” which sell at As. Beach, and are remarkable productions. 
Tho stout covers carry appropriate, pictures in full colour of tlie King and Queen, Princess Eliza- 
beth, incidents from their Majesties reign. Inside are literally a host of photographs and pain- 
tings recording progress in every phase ol Ihe country’s life during the past 25 years, and tolling 
the story of a brilliant reign in words and pictures in most intriguing and stimulating fashion. 
Naturally, Royal permission has been obtained for the production of these two books, and no 
pains have boon sjiared to ensure accuracy in every detail. 
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INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WESTERN 

MEDICINE 

Bij Dii. K. V. KlilSlIXAX. n.sc., M.it.c.i-,. 

Professor oj Muldriolof/tjf A ll- liu/tu Instil file if nuijiene 


I liave l)Ocn {iskiid to write something 
iihout the contribution that India lias 
iiijide witliin the last twentv-hve y(‘;ir.s 
to Western or Allopatliic lucdicinr. As 
every one knows there are many ways in 
which the contributions to nuMlienl 
pi()<>ress made by a country can be pre- 
sented. The method of presentation will 
necessarily vary with the object with 
wliicli it is done as well as with the typi* 
of person for whom it is wu*itteii. I am 
iold that the majority of the readers of 
of this article will be students of the 
university classes and the object of this 
article is to show the students what some 
of the ^n*eat medical men of their country 
liave done towards the progress of Jiiedical 
science in gameral and the alleviation 
of human sulTering in jiarticular. That 
lieing the case I feel that the best method 
of ])resenting the subject T have agreed to 
write u])on would be to say something 
about a few of the great Jnen of medicine 
of the last twenty-five years, about th(‘ 
diseases they fought and compiered and of 
the value of their contribution to western 
uiedicine, to our country and to our 
people. 

When one goes through the pages of 
history one is constantly remind(*d that 
genius is not a monopoly of any one 
country or race. All the world over, for 
centuries past and in every race, men of 
gt'nius have been born. India is no 
exception to this. Our country can 
justly claim that wdthin the last tweiity- 


li\e yi‘ais it has ju'odiici'd as inanv 
emiiuuil num of sci(‘ncc as any other 
('ountry in the world has doin'. And just, 
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as she has produced Tagon* in literature, 
Kamaii in pliysies, liamaiiujiim in 
mathematics, l\ay in clicmistry, 
Kadhakrishiian in jihilosophy and Hose in 
botany, she has also prodiued men ot 
exceptional genius in medicine. 'Inhere is 
no stiidc'id of tropical mcdiciiu', there' i.-^ 
no educatc'd cilizeui in India who has not 
licard of Koss, liogci’s, flallkinc, Me 
Harrison or Hrahmachari. TIu'si' great 
men, through their wonderful originality, 
powerful imaginaliou, well-balanced 
judgnu'iil, inexhaustible ('iiergy, su|)reme 
intelligence, and hrilliant leadership, have 
fought and coiKpiered malaria, cholera, 
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dyBeiilery, leprosy, pla^aic, kalii-azai* and 
dietetic diseases. They liave helped 
to reduce (roiisidenibly, sickness, suffering 
and dc'.ath ol' millions of our people and 
liave successfully led the country towards 
health and happiness. Be they by birth 
Indians or Britisliers it matters not. All 
that concern us is that they have lived 
amongst us as one of us, partaken of our 
joys and sorrows, studied the problems 
that most concerned our well-bein^ 
without fret or frown, and solved them 
throu^li their selfless labours and brilli- 
ant genius. Whatever their caste or 
colour may be they arc really and truly 
the sons of the land and their achieve- 
ments are the achievements of our 
country. Not only will tlie names of 
these {^reat sons of our ^reat country 
loom lar^e in the liistory of western 
medical progress but their contribution 
will be sliowji as India's share to world 
pro^o’ess. UV) this brilliant band of men 
who liad ^iv('n us their best and sI)own 
us the wav to health and happiness we 
owe a deep debt of gratitude. Their 
acliievements are glorious and their name 
and example will ever be an ins[)iration 
and guidance to the young aspirant of 
this country. 

The late Sir W'illiaJii Osier one of 
the greatest allopathic pliNsicians of 
modern times stated that malaria was the 
greatest destroyer of the human race. 
This disease wliich is widely prevalent 
in many parts of the world, is the 
greatest scO|Urage of Tndiar. A glance at 
the report of the Ihiblic Health Commis- 
sioner to Die Oovernment of India re- 
veals that India is the most malarious 
country in the woild and Jiengal is Die 
most malarious jirovince in India. This 
disease is resjionsible directly or indirect- 
ly for the death of over one million 
persons in India every year and it is the 
cause of sickness in over 100 millions 
of our people. The estimated economic 
loss to the state according to Sir Andrew 


Balfour is nearly Diirty crores of rupees 
2 )er annum. Furthermore it is the chief 
cause of retardation of develoiiinent and 
progress in economics, agriculture, in- 
dustry and [lolitics. Up to the middle 
of the loth century our knowledge of 
this important disease was utterly imper- 
fect. Fven the cause of the disease 
was unknown. In IHIO, Laveran a 
Frencli army surgeon working in Algeria 



SiH Ronald Ross 

discovcMvd Du‘ cause of malaria au<l 
showed it to be a proto/oiMi parasite that 
lives and multipli(‘s in tlu' r(‘d cells of tlic 
blood. While laive rail’s important dis- 
covery liel|)(‘d to distinguish Die diseiiM' 
from olhtu' similar diseiisc's and |)aved the 
way foi* fi]ith(U’ friiilfiil resc'arch, it n<'i“ 
ther h'sseiH'd the. suffering of the many 
thousands attaeked with it nor prevented 
the spreail of the diseasi* to the healthy. 
In isos, Sir Ixonald lluss wliile working 
in Calcutta made*, his marvellous discover) 
that malaria was transmitted from peiMHi 
to person through the hitesof mosquitoes. 
Tliis led to the realisation tliat if tb'’ 
niiinhers of tliese insects were kept dow n 
or if they vv(*re prevented from l>ili ng 
healDiy persons in some way as for exam- 
tile Dirough tile use of mosquito-net", 
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tlicse persons would never contnict tlie 
disease. TJierefore lioss’s discovery of 
the mode of transmission of malaria was 
immediately acclaimed as one of tlu; 
greatest discoveries in medicine. Through 
the application of this discovery in the 
held it has been possible to solve the 
malaria problem in many countries of the 
world and to reduce considerably the 
extent of spread of the disease in every 
community. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Uoss’s discovery apart from saving 
innumerable lives has also made practi- 
cable the development of large areas in 
li'opical countries which were previously 
uninhabitable due to intense malarin. 
According to (icneral Gorgas of the Uni- 
ted States of America, it was Doss's dis- 
covery that made the construction of the 
ranama Canal ])()ssible. ’riie Panama 
Canal Zone was one of the most malari- 
ous areas in the world and previous to the 
success of the American people, oilier 
nations had failed due to intense malaria 
lo construct the Canal. The almost 
complete eradication of malaria from that 
ai’ea to-day is one of the most glorious 
(rium[)lis of prevauitive medicine. Many 
such examples of successful control and 
eradication of malaria are to be found in 
several parts of the world. One and all of 
them are standing monuments to Ross's 
wonderful contribution to |)rcventivo 
medicine. The benehts that India has 
leaped through Ross's discovery arc 
aiso enormous. If India has not 
been able to obtain the maximum 
benefit and completely eradicate the 
disease it is due at least in part to her 
ewii lack of effort. Ross has shown the 
''ay and it now remains for India to 
apply the knowledge and root out the 
‘libease. Whatever the successes or 
lai lures may be Ross's memory will ever 
leniain green in the mind of every inhabi- 
liint of India. He is a true son of 
liidia^ having l)een born at Almora in 
f be Kuuiaon hills and having served the 
c ountry as an officer of the Indian 


iMedical Scu-vicc for over twenty years. 
He died ill IDdd after serving the land 
of his birth in a glorious manner, and 
leaving behind him a record W'orthy of 
her great jiast. He received many 
honours Irom all over the W’orld including 
his home country and obtained the much 
coveted Nobel |)ri/.e. 
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1‘jVei'v residi'iU ol India knows that 
cholera, dysenli'rv and leprosy are 
di.seases of major imjiortaiice on acc- 
ount ol their wide [ueva lence and on 
account ol the heavy loll of human 
lives that they collect from year to year. 
It is estimated that while cholera and 
dysentery are jointly responsible for 2 to 
U) lakhs ol deaths every \(‘ar. leprosy is 
the cause of sickness and suffering in 
0 to 10 lakhs of persons in the country. 
Sir Jjoonard Rogei's of the Indian Medical 
Service ^Yho worked in India between 
ISOd and 1021, devoted his time and 
energies to researches on the treatment 
of these diseases. ITis acliie\em(aits in 
each disease are best dealt with separa- 
tely. 

The (reatmeni of cholera twenty- 
five years ago w'as most unsatisfactory. 
Rogers who was working in Calcutta at 
the time not only saw* numerous cases 
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occurrinf^ all aruiiiul liim but. also the 
uitor helplessness ol’ the situation. The 
medical profession liad no remedy to 
offer and could do but little to save the 
sufferers. Without despair he fought 
bravely and elaborated a system of treat- 
ment which is the best available even to- 
day. lie showed tluit repeated small 
doses of potassium pcu’inan^anate by 
mouth, helped to destroy the f^erms 
of cholera and to neutralise their 
[)oisoii ; that intravenous injections 
of saline to replace tlu' fluid lost 
hy vomitiii” jind puryin^- materially 
hel[)ed the patient to rally round and 
fi^ht and conciuer the disease and that 
pituitrin injection by maintaining- the 
blood pressui'o and the strength of the 
patient was a valiiabh* adjunct to 
treatment. It is now universally reco;^- 
nised that bv lbllowiuj» the line of 
treatment laid down h\ Ko^ers it is 
possible to save (he lives of thousands of 
cholera cases which woidd otherwise' lx* 
lost. 

As regards auuu'bic dysentery it was 
through bogers’ efforts (luit we have* an 
improved method i)f treatment for the 
disease to-day. For centuries this disease 
was treated by a drug known as ipeca- 
cuanha. On account of tlie bitter taste of 
the drug and the vomiting and discomfort 
that it induced its use was very much 
restricted. Fogers who had learnt of the 
isolation of the alkaloid emetine, the 
active ])rinciple of ipecacuanha, used it 
for the first time in India and showed 
that injections of the hydrochloride of 
emetine j)roduced rapid cure without 
much discomfort, lie was thus responsi- 
ble for creating a favourable opinion for 
this drug, and 'for its extensive use and 
and popularity. 

Rogers' greatest achievc'iuent however 
was with regard to le[)ro.sy. Fhitil recejit- 
ly the treatment of leprosy was un.satis- 
factory. The Ayurvedic physicians of old 


used chauhnoogra oil in the treatment of 
the disease. Tliey generally administered 
the oil by mouth and it being a nasty 
drug, (aiused great discomfort. Thi\ 
sufferers from tliis horrid disease werc^ 
loathe to take the oil and it soon got 
very uniiopular. Tn JUlb, Dr. Heiser 
tried the oil in the Philippines by 
intramuscular injection. 'Hi is in many 
instances led to severe reaction, painful 
swelling and other complications alid thi' 
))atients refused to submit to the 
treatment. In 1017 Rogers working 
in (^ilcutta [)rej)ared a soluable sodium 
salt of the fatty acids of (he oil and used 
it by intramuscular and intravenous 
injections. This method caused very little 
pain and trouble and tlu* im])rovement was 
marked, h’urther s(udi(*s showed that given 
in this way the drug caused extensive 
destruction of the leprosy g(‘rms and 
rapid disappearance of the nodules and 
ulcers of leprosy. The drug is now widely 
used jhroughout the world and man> 
thousands of sufferers have* greatly improv- 
ed through its administration. !)>' this 
brilliant discovc'ry alone Sir l.it^onard 
Rogers has earned for himself a world 
wide reputation. He is undoubtedly one 
of the outstanding men in medicine 
whhin the last twi'nty-tivc* years and he 
has notably conti'ibut(*d to the reduction 
of sickness and mortality throughout tlie 
world. He received the I\nightho(x1 and 
Fellowsliip of the Royal Society in le- 
cognition of his ri'inarkablc services, lb' 
will ever be rc'mcmbered as one of India''^ 
premier woi lo’i s who has added great I \ 
to the reputation and achievement of tin' 
country. 

Kala-a/ar is a disease closely resi'iii- 
bling malaria and prevalent in India. 
Vh'wMi and Southern Europe. In tli<‘ 
past it has been responsible for the sicK' 
ness and death of several thousands el 
people of these areas. Jn PdOff, fbl. 
Donovan of the Indian Medical Sei-\i» ‘‘ 
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working in Madras distjovorod the canso 
of the disease and showed tliat it is a 
])rotozoan parasite living and niultiplying 
in the white blood eells of the body. 
While Donovan’s dis(‘overy helj)ed greatly 
to differentiate the disease and to under- 
take fin*ther inv(‘stigations on treatment 
and mode of s])read of the disease it did 
not alleviate the suffering of the many 
thousands who were attacked with it. 
Even less than fifteen years ago kala-azar 
was a dreaded disease, its li-eatment was 
unsatisfactory and its death rate very high 
varying from 7o to ffu per (*eut. In 
India alone there were ov(‘r 100,000 
sufferers i?i the provinces of Assam, 
Bengal and Madras and ev(‘ry unfortunate' 
person wlio had contra(*ted the disease 
knew very well the inevitahh' doom that 
awaited him at the end of a year or two 
of illness. In the year 1021, Sir Dupendra 
Nath l^rahmachari working in Calcutta 
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discovered, foi* the cure of the dist*ase, 
a marvellous remedy. This remedy wliich 
extensively used is now recognised as 
the best available and it is able to cure 
completely over 95 per cent, of the cases 
in less than six injections and witliin a 
few weeks time. In order to get a true 


idea of the value' of Brahmachari’s 
outstanding contribution to medicine one 
has only to compare the gloomy jiicturc' 
of twenty years ago with the l)right 
picture o( to-day - -a j)icturc which 
(loail\ sliows, that kala-azar is no longer 
a terrible disease, its victims aiv fewer. 
Its treatment is easy, successful, ami 
readily available at a cheap cost for all 
and death is not its ue(*('ssary cud. 
There can ht' no doubt that tliis cliiiiigi' 
ill the [)icturt^ ol kala-azai* is larg('I\ due 
to Sir rpeudranatirs discovery and 
therefore so long as kala-azar exists 
Brahmachari’s name will live. In 19:M 
he ro(*eiv('d his Knighthood in r(*(*ogiiition 
of his services to his criunlrv and to 
sulfering humanity. It is for every 
resident ol India to think of him w'itii 
gratitude and prid(' as a true ami mighty 
son of th(i land wlio has Ju'lped to ohtaiii 
lor himsell and lor his country a place* in 
tlu^ lorefront of the im'dical W'orld. 

Blague' is a imu'h dreaelc'd elisease. 
It. is jii’iniarily a disease' eif rats ami from 
inle'e'ted rats the ge'rms eif plague are 
transmitted to man througl] the rat Ileas. 
If there are no rats, and no lle'as, there is 
no plagm*. In many weste'rn countries 
through a vigorous eiompaign against rats 
ami Ueas leillowa'd iiy a wdieilesaU' elestruc- 
tiein of tlie'se* jiests j)lagu(' has been more 
or less e*oin])Ielely stampeel out. Butin 
Iiielia it is still an impeirtant cause e)f 
sickm'ss and ele'ath in several proviiu^es 
ami the estimale^el ave'rage of annual eloaths 
lVe)m plague is about one' lakh. Oftlu' 
many measures take'U for preitoctiug the 
individual against plague, vace‘inatie)U is an 
important enie. The vaccine useel tor 
inoculatiem was tirst preparee] ami (‘lupleiy- 
eel in Inelia by Haifkine in iSlti. Hatfkine 
came eiut tei Inelia in 1«S9:{ as a voluntary 
W’orker after having gaineel e*e>nsiderahle 
experience in the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
in the manufacture ami use of bacterial 
vaccines. First of all he pivjiai’ed a vaccine 
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against cholera and later turned his 
attention to tlic nianufacture of i)la{[(ue 



w. M. Haffkink 


vacciin*. Botl) th(‘.so vacciiios proved 
successful in reducing' the. sickness and 
mortality due to these two diseases. 
The vacjcincs have now been in use in 
India for over thirty-live years and du- 
ring this period several million doses 
have l^een used witli great benefit. Their 
value is beyond (piestion and they are 
relied upon chiefly for protecting indi- 
viduals against the disease. Through 
their administration many thousands of 
lives have been saved. In ap|)reciation 
of the valuable services of llaffkine to 
India and to j)er|)etuate his memory the 
(tovernment has iiamed tlu^ Vaccine 
Institute in Bombay the “Haffkine fiisti- 
tute.” This institute is a standing 
monument to the great name of Haffkine. 

Jn few eounti‘i(*s of tlie world does 
the j)roblem of diet and disease impress 
one so much as in Jmlia. It can scarcely 
be questioned, liowtiver scanty the 
details, that a deficient or defective diet 
can never lead to the full development 
of a healthy body. Eortunately owing 
to the development of various economic 


measures and transport organisation the 
spectre of real fajnine on a lai'ge scale is, 
one hopes, a thing of the past. A bare 
sufficiency as I'ogards quantity only is 
probably now within the i-eacli of the 
masses in our country. Man, however, 
does not live ])y bread alone and an ill 
l)alanced diet, although adequate in quan- 
tity, may and does lead to great physi(;al 
deterioration. A poor physique, incapacity 
for sustained work, decreased resistance* 
to disease and early death ai*e l)ut a h'w 
of the sequela' which exist in India 
to-day. In contrast to this is the new 
knowledge that^tlie soil of India does 
and can ])roduce all the essentials of a 
diet complete so far as one kjiows. TIk* 
bringing to liglit of this knowledge and 
its clear and simple exposition has ))ecii 
the life work of Sir Itobert Me.Can ison. 
Sir .Rol)p it’s early work was on gt)itre, a 
disease of the thyroid gland and leading 
in many cases to a condition of niontal 
deficiency in the offspring. This discast* 
is prevalent not only in India ))ut also 
in Europe and the New World. Ih' 
showed that this disease was ])rodu(‘e»l 
among other things by the drinking of 
polluted water. Witli the courage of iii*' 
convictions he produced goiti’e on himself 
by ingesting the residue left on a filter 
after filtering grossly polluted water wl)ieh 
wa., being drunk i)y the villagers in an 
endemic area. A certain ty])e of stone 
ill the kindney and bladder has la'i'ii 
shown l)y McC’arrison to 1)0 due to a 
deficient intake of vitamin along with 
an excess of calcium and phosphraus in 
the diet. Other infiammatory diseases 
affecting the lungs, eyes and certain pails 
of the alimentary canal have been slmwn 
))y him to he due to an ill-l)alauced (Va t 
associated with a dcliciency of vitamins. 
The advocacy of an increased consiiiuplinii 
of w’liolc grain products, vegetables and 
fruits has been urged by McCarrison as 
a prevention against such diseases. Sir 
Robert McCarrison lias been no scionlilh* 
recluse presenting his discoveries le 
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learned societies alone. His conclusions 
can be both understood and applied in 
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1ju’^’('. measure bv the poorest in the land. 
His work lias been incorporated in a 
small brochure already translated into 
Urdu, Punjabi, Hindi, Kanarese, Tamil 
and Malayalam — in whicli it is clearly and 
interestingly set forth how to procure a 
complete di(‘t by means of Indian food- 
stuffs alone. Sir Robert has not been 
without honour outside of India. His 
work on goitre alone lias won him clear 


recognition abroad. Ih’ance, Switzerland, 
Austria, the United States and En^dand 
have each individually ;^iven him some 
mark ol their a|>preciation. It now 
remains for India to propa'^ate and apply 
this knowledge — the fruits of a lifetime's 
laboui' in the laboratory and tlu' field. 

By way of conlusion I wish to add 
that to th(* above list of "iXNit men th(‘ 
names of miiiiy nioi'(‘ c(udd he addend. 
Those iiK'iitioned ai’c hut a lew ainon^ 
the many who have laboured hard lor 
Indian's liealth and welfare, 'rhere are 
several more who have served our country 
in an excellent manner and .notably 
contributed to lessen the sulferin^’ and 
sickness of the masses. Their share in 
the medical proj’i’css of our country is 
certainly not a noolij^ible one and no 
account of medical pro; 4 ress would be 
considered complete without a record of 
their achiev('ments. Hut as this is but a 
In’ief sketch and as it would be impossible 
to enlar‘);’e it further, I wish to ex])ress 
the indebtedness of the whole country to 
every member of tlie f»lorious band of 
research workers whose name has been 
missed and who has contributed to the. 
pro^U’ess of medicine and Hie welfare of 
of tJie nation. 
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‘l-ry[jt*rljolc' is without 

iiitoiitioii to Tluit is ji duliiii- 

tiuii t-hjit iwi he :irci‘i)tc(l hy a court 

of liiw l)ut it is ccrlainlx uiK; that 



K. i). Guosf: 

liiniislu^s a clue to one of tlie two major 
motives from wliich children tell lies. It 
is out of tlieir desire to impress that tliev 
make frecjuent excursions into tlie realms 
<»f fancy, exaggerate so that some 

attention may l)e [)aid to their experiences, 
'rids can hardly be called lying. WhoJi 
:i child comes in riming, almost breath- 
less, witli excitement and tells you that 
he has seen a whole pack of dogs 
lighting in the street and you know he 
had seen only three or four, you certainly 
do not regard that as lying. You know 
definitely what is at the bottom of tliis 
overstatement. It is his excitability of 


imagination, his dt‘siri' to iniprt‘ss von 
with wluit 111' has si'eii and the fact tliat 
seeing three or four dogs at once lias 
given him the impression of a great 
number that are really responsible Cor the 
hyperbole in wliiidi he indulges. You feel 
he is afraid that unless he tells you lie 
lias si'i'ii a ^r(>iit mmibei-. \ou would not 
b('liev(* 111' has seen more than one or 
two. Similarly when a grown-uj) tells 
you that hi' lias eaiighl a fish as big as 
Ins side-stretched hands could make it, 
you know he is not ti'lling you a deliberate 
falseliood, but hi' is very anxious you 
should belii've that he lias caught an 
unusually big fish and like the child of the 
pack of dogs, is diftidi'iit that, unless he 
exaggerates, you will not realise how big 
it was. 

A good deal of this exaggeration is 
due no doubt to the chiliTs natural sense, 
of inferiority. He gets discouraged by 
the unceasing j)rocess of adult domina- 
tion over his life. These ‘grown-ups are 
bigger, stronger, ajid (seemijigly) all- 
knowing, all-])owerful and most I'liviably 
free. In any contlict, he has to yield to 
their wishes ; the only way he can escai)e 
this position of weakness and inferiorilx 
is by drawing libeJ'ally on his imagination 
and indulging in a fantasy in which there 
is no restraint in actijig as he would reall.x 
like to act. Thus when a child, not 
endowed with an overdose of courage, and 
wdu) had fled at the. sight of the enemy 
will assert that he fought the bully in 
scliool and knocked him down,' it is 
merely an indication of his innermost 
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wishes i. e. liow lie would really like to 
act and end liis career of liuiniliation and 
disgrace were lie not hampered by 
dithdencc. An exact parallel is seen in 
the case of the clerk wlio after ^*ettin»‘ 
it hot from his boss in unprotestin»‘ 
silence goes outside and swaggers about 
his giving in l)ack to him with absolute 
fearlessness. These are cases that are 
strictly psychological and are meant to 
offer soothing palliatives and c()m])ensa- 
tions to the mind in a W'orld that is full 
of cruelties and inhibitions. 

This exaggeration w’hich thus is the 
off' spring of the cliild’s iiatiiral sense of 
inferiority, in fact the reaction to his will 
to pow’er and has its roots in compensa- 
tory phantasy life, cannot rightly be 
regarded as lying. lii fact, it is a factoi- 
that conduces to the mind’s healthy 
growth in an unsatisfactory world. 'I’he 
only radical way to deal with it is for 
the adults to behave in such a way that 
the child will not be niad(^ mentally 
unhappy by an overwlielming sense of 
natural inferiority. That is far more 
iinportant than whether or not children's 
statements are literal. In a world that 
offers the child niore sympathy and 
understanding as also facilities for tJie 
exercise of his natural iujwers, the 
occasions on which the child will have 
to fall back on his fantasy life for, 
compensatory purposes will certainly 
grow^ rarer and the few' over-statements 
that might continue will be explained by 
his natural excitability about which he 
lias seen or expei'ienced. 

There is another tyj)e of lying wliich 
is positively harmful and thoroughly 
objectionable — the lying wdiicli is the 
outcome of fear. It is a tiling for w'liicli 
adults have tliemselves to blame. They 
have made children cowards by their 
silly tyrannies and jiunishments and then 
they accuse them of lying without 
realising or even suspecting that they 


themselves have cruslied the springs of 
honesty and courage wliich alone in 
difficult or inconvenient circumstances 
enable a child to come out with the truth. 
Some of his perfectly natural actions 
frequently offend our cut and dried code 
of right and wrong and wdiat is worse, 
our sophisticated moral sense and we 
pounce u])on him with our whole armoury 
of prohibitions aiuf tabooes. What 
chance has the child to live his real 
normal life except by hiding himself and 
his activities under a smoke-screen of 
untruths and half-truths ? What is 
surprising, how'over, is that adults know- 
ing full well that they are as much 
warp(‘d from truth by moral cowardice, 
should not make an (dfort to save the 
children from this degrading mental 
state. 

XoiK^ of us would really like our 
children to lie through fear as fear is 
degrading and humiliating. What then 
should b(* our attitude towards those who 
instead of inspring courages of conviction 
and conduct in our cliildrcn demoralise 
them by the inoculation of a taunting 
sense of fear ? Most decidedly an 
attitude of angry contempt. ^J’hiis when 
my child lied to me, 1 should be angry 
not with the child but with myself : and 
if he lied to another pc'rson, I should be 
angry with that person for making a 
moral coward of liini. It is the fear of 
punishment that makes the child li(‘ 
about his activities. Do away with 
punishments and you will make it possible 
for your child to be truthful ; truthfulness 
is a flower that can only blossom in 
freedom. 

We have seen children lie foi' llic 
same reasons that adults lie — cither from 
motives of fear or from the desire to 
impress. Are they any bigger liars than 
W’e are ? We know the answ'er, though 
very few of us have the honesty to 
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admit it in a straight forward way without 
a searching cross-examination. 

JIow are our children to be made 
truthful ? J^y disposing of their natural 
sense of inferiority and banishing fear 
altogether and what is equally, perhaps 
more important, by being truthful our- 
selves not only in our relations with them 
b\it always. Parents lie to their children 
about tlie more fundamental things in 
life and still they expect truthfulness 
from them. They expect their children 
to realise the moral significance of truth- 
fulness whilst allowing them to discover 
that they themselves tell lies in a most 
luatter-of-fact way. The child is naturally 
truthful because he is naturally fearless. 
Ijies in grown-ups and children arc the 
outcome of fear of moral or physical 
cowardice. We. shelter oui'selves behind 
our civilized codes and pretend that theij 
warrant our telling untruths under 
certain circumstances, but what is really 
the case is we lack the moral (jourage to 
face the ])ossible difficulties and com- 
plications of telling the truth. Or we say 
that we li(*. in order not to have another 
])crson’s feelings or susceptibilities. What 
we really mean is wo lie so that we 
might not hurt ourselves. We find it too 
painful or inconvenient to disillusion or 
ilisappoint oi‘ olTend another person — but 
\\v. make the othei' })erson the justifica- 
liou of our moral cowardice. To be brief, 
ue lie in order to avoid ‘trouble’ but as 
li:is l)cen said, ideally we ought to have 
lli(' courage of our conduct as well as of 
ouL' convictions — the courage to face 
M lull over consequences our actions may 
lead to. We lie because we are afraid 
juid if we want our children to avoid our 
‘liseased mental state and cling to lovely 
llhngs like holiesty and truthfulness, we 
uiiist not make them cowards. 
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OPEN LETTER TO PARENTS 

Dear Sir or Madam, — ^When your children first arrived they brousht with them a wonderful lot of sunsh’ne. 

Later, you became proud of the intelligence they displayed, but, still later, you became anxiou; as to what would 
become of them in the future* Perhaps you were anxious when you visualised them as grown men and wmcn. 

Even with plenty of money it is not sdways easy to select the right career, and a parent is sometimes inclined to ask 
advice of some relative, ai^ in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred tbit relative knows nothing at all about the 
possibilities of employment. 

Why not let me rdieve you of some of your anxieties ? In fact, udiy not let me be their Father ? 

We do not profess to act as an employment agency, but the nature of our business compels us to keep an eye upon 
the class of men and women that are wanted and who wants them. 

There are some people who manufacture an article, and put it on the market to sell. We do not do that, we work 
in exactly the opposite direction. We find out what employers want and we train our students to fill those jobs. We 
have to be experts in the matter of employment, progress a^ prosperity. 

If you have any anxieties at all as to what your sons or daughters Aould be, unrite to me, or, better still, let them 
write to me persomdly— Fatherly Advice Department—and tell me ^eir likes and dislikes, and I will give sound 
practical advice as to the possibilities of a vocation and how to succeed in it. 

Yours sincerely, ^ 


YOU CAN HAVE A COLLEGE TRAINING IN ALMOST ANY CAREER 
FOR A FEW SHILLINGS MONTHLY 


Accouataiicy Essminstions 
AdvertUins and Salta 
Mansfamant 

A. M. I. Fira E. EiaminatiaQ 
Appliad Machanica 

Army Cartificataa 
Auctiona^rs & Estata Aganta 
AWation Enginaaring 
Banking Boilars 

Bodi-liMping, Acooontancy ai 
Madam Buainaaa Mathoda 

B. Sc. (Eng.) 

B.Sc. (EMata ManagamcnO 
Building, Architactura and 
Clark of Works 


Cambridga Sanaor School 
Cortificsto 
Civil Engineering 
Collaga of Pracaptors 
All Commercial Subjads 
Commercial Art 
Concrete and Structural 
Enginaaring 

Dranghtamamhip. Allbmnckaa 

Engineering. All brancliaa, 
subjccta and esamu. 'tiona 

General Educatiao 
G P.O. Eng. D^. 


Heating and Ventilating 

Induitrial Chamiatry 

lnBur(..tca 

Matbamatica 

Matriculation 

Matallum 

Mining, Elactrical Enginaaring 
Motor Fnginaoring 
Motor Trade 
Naval Architactura 
Pattern Making 
Pnmpa and Pumping 
Machinery 

Radio Service Enginaaring 


Road'Making and Maintenance 

Saleamanafaip 

Sanitation 

Secretarial Examinations 
Shipbuilding 
Shorthand (Pitman's) 
Structural Enginaaring 
Surveying 

Teachers of Handicrafts 
Telephony and Telegraphy 
Transport Inst. Exams. 
Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony 
Works Managers 


TO STUDENTS UVING ABROAD or on the high seat, a good supply of letooufii given, m that they may be done in their 

order and despatched to us for examinat 'on and correction. They are then tent back with more work, and in this way a 
continuous stream of work it always in transit from the Stadent to us and from us to the Student, therefore distance 

makes no difference. 


iris THE 
PERSONAL TOUCH 
WHICH COUNTS 
IN POSTAL 
TUmON 


STUDY DIRECT WITHIeveRY DEPARTMENT 
AN ENGLISH COLLEGE! IS a 

AND SAVE I COMPLETE COLLEGE, 

EVERY STUDENT 
IS A 

CLASS TO HIMSElE 




Write to DEPT. 2 1 4 THE BENNEn COLLEGE LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND < 





SELF-GOVERNING INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA 


B,j SlJKirMAJl BAHi:, t. c. s., 

./)//. Secreiary <(* Press Officer, Government of Penf/nJ 


In no oilier field of adiiiinistration 
has there been, durinj^ the last (quarter 
of a eenturv of His Majesty’s rule in 
India, so ^rcat development of popular 
control over their own affairs as it is in 
local self-^^overninent. I’he be^nnnin^s 
in this direction were of a very rudi- 
mentary nature liefore Lord Mayo’s 
schenu^ of financial decentralisation was 
worked out. Then too, only the seed was 
sown and it was expected that it might 
“ripen gradually into a system of local 
s('lf-government.” It was in ISS‘2, that 
Lord Ripon’s (lovernment laid dowm a 
broad and effective polic.y regarding the 
self-governing institutions all over the 
country. They issm^l a resolution declar- 
ing tiiat their object was to train the 
jK'ople in the management of their own 
affairs, and that political education 
should, as a rule, be given preference over 
departmental efficiency. But the official 
tutelage and guardianship which the 
authorities deemed necessary in order to 
foster sedulously the small beginnings 
of independent political life was mi.sunder- 
stood and the growth of initiative and 
soif-reliance among those for whose 
keneftt the system wuas devised had been 
extremely slow. This hindered a proper 
d('velopment of local self-governing insti- 
tutions in this country. 

For some years, then, there xvas a 
propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village Timchaycit and the Pecentralisa- 


tion C’ommission of BlOiS made the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

“While we desire the dev»dopiii(;nt 
of a PunrJiayat system and consider that 
the ohjections urged thiu’eto are far from 



SlJKUMAR Basu 

insurmountable, we n'cognisc' tliat such a 
system can only he gradually and tenta- 
tively applied, and that it is impossihle. to 
suggest any uniform and delinite method of 
procedure. We think thut a commen- 
cement should hr made by giving certain 
limited powers to Ptinchnyats in those 
villages in wbicb circumstances arc 
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most favourable by reason of homogeneity, 
natural intelligence and freedom from 
internal feuds. These powers may be 
increased gradually as results warrant, 
and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system to. other 
villages,” 

No steps were taken to give effect 
to these recommendations till after five 
years of His Majesty’s assumption of the 
crown. it was then that the (lovern- 
ment of India issued a resolution sym- 
pathising with the recommendations of 
the Commission. But no material 
advancement was made until 1018 when 
Ijord Chelmsford’s Government promul- 
gated fresh general instructions for the 
development of tlie local self-governing 
institutions which reiterated {he princi- 
ples enunciated in 1882, announced a 
policy of gradual removal of all unneces- 
sary official control, and demarcated the 
splicres of the State and of local organisa- 
tions. Hardly had these princy^les been 
implemented when the introduction of 
the Keforms brought about a fundamental 
change in the policy regarding these 
institutions. This change, as is well- 
known, is towards almost “complete 
popxdar control in local bodies and the 
largest possible independence for them of 
outside control.” Again, with reference 
to this control, the autliors of the Mont- 


ford Report laid down in definite terms 
the general principle that “except in 
cases of really grave mismanagement, 
local bodies should be permitted to make 
mistakes and learn by them rather than 
be subjected to interference either from 
within or from outside”. 

As a result, the development of these 
organisations has been greatly stimulated 
in many ways. Various measures liave 
been passed, franchises extended, tlu' 
powers of these local bodies enlianci'd 
and municipalities have been reconstituti'd 
on more popular lines the most impor- 
tant of which is the remodelling of tlu' 
Calcutta Corporation according to tli(‘ 
(’alcutta Municipal Act of B)2:i. 

Another interesting experiment in tins 
line had been the revival of the old village 
Punchaijats which in some places were' 
amalgamated and called “Union Boards". 
The other notewortiiy feature in this 
movement is the real advance in de- 
ofticialising local institutions and opening 
them up as fields for popular initiative' 
and enterprise. I'he enhanced ])owcrs 
of these bodies are r(*flected in inc. roast'd 
activity in the organisations thi'insolvcs, 
and tlic city Kathers of any city nl 
the civilised world cannot but feel proud 
of w’hat their colleagues have done in 
any of the more important cities of India. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS 
IN INDIA 


Ihj l)l{. S. N. A. JAFRI, H.A., L.L.])., liAlI-AT-LAW, 

A(j. Director of Puhlic Information, Governmnii of India 


Tlio history of the Pross in India as 
an instninuMit of the dissemination of 
news, dates hack from the Mogul period. 
There were manuscript newspapers witli 
a limited influence over the people, at 
(lovernnient liead(|uarters, and some 
cultural c(mtres. 'riiere were waqa- 
nigars and wa(ia*navis (news centres) who 
had influence in the Court as well as with 
the puhlic. Their function was inter 
alia, to keep the central Government 
ap[)rised of the psychologi(*al kuidencies 
of the people' ; and to voice the grievan- 
ces of the puldic, ^Ihe manuscri])t news- 
papers were in circulation even after the 
decline of the Mogul Kingdoms and 
the consolidation of the British Kmpire. 
In the iournalist world of that time, there 
were two famous personalities, Azim-ul- 
Onirah and Mir/a Ali Beg. 

The Press as the forum of public 
opinion, as the guide and adviser of the 
people, however in this country originates 
with the British period. It is, undoubted- 
ly, an European institution and a 
contribution of the Christian Missionaries 
to the cultural development of our 
country, who primarily wanted to make 
it the handmaid of prosleytism. The 
lirst mail who tried to set up a printing 
press here in 1708 was one ^Ir. William 
Bolts, but he could not succeed in his 
schemes. It was not long before Mr. 
James Augustus Plicky was able to 
publish the first Indian newspaper, the 
Bengal Oa^ette, in 1780. As this 


paper indulged in personal as])ersi()ns and 
began to cater for low tastes, it was 



stopped by the Supreme Court. Subse- 
(juently, however, other papers came into 
existence, the most impoitaiit among 
them being the Indian Gazette. 

Before 1700, there were no uniform 
and constant rules in the l*residencies for 
guiding the conduct of the editors of 
newspapers, or for restraining their 
excesses. It was left merely to the 
discretion of the Covornors. Hicky’s 
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inc.jirceraiion in jail had the dosirod offei-t 
on the Press. Some time at'terwaids, duo 
to the certain excesses of the Calcutta 
Jh’ess, Lord Wellesley established tlie 
censorshi)) of the Press, and lie for the 
first time felt that there should he some 
olilicial organ to bihig liome to the public 
the (lovernment jiuint of view, Imt 
he could not give any shajie to this 
sclieme as it was o[)i)os('d by the Court 
of Directors in England. Flis successor, 
Lord Minto, also kept a vigilant eye on 
the Press and he specially warned those 
who indulged in recriminations against 
Hindu and Muslim beliefs. In Lord 
Hastings’ time, fortunately, there came a. 
scliolar of Kuropean r(*putation. Dr. 
dames Bryce, as the editor and managing 
proprietor of the Asiali(^ Mirror and he 
successfully improved the tone of the 
Press and won a good reputation for it, 
with the result that oven the (iovernor- 
Creneral supported the Indian Press. 
The strong attitude taken by Mr. Bryce 
led to some controversy between him aiul 
Mr. John Adams, the censor of the Press, 
but in the end Mr. I^ryc(' came out 
triumphant. I^ord Hastings abolished tlie 
censorsliip in iSjS and nuule some 
homogeneous rules for the guidance of 
the editors of the Calcutta. Press in the 
same year. 'Flu'sc’ remained in oiieration 
till I Slid when lluw were suj)|)lanted by 
oth(‘r regulations. 

'riie year iSlS was important in one 
more respect. It was in that year that 
the birth of vernacular journalism took 
place in fudia. J’he Baptist mission- 
aries of Serainpore issiu’d a v(‘rnacular 
weekly Iw the name of Diff’Darshan. 
This experiment of the missionaries led 
other people in Calcutta to start verna- 
cular journals. The famous and influen- 
tial papers among them wore Samachar 
Tiarpan, Saur/had Kanmndi, Samachar 
Chandrika, (rananneMian, Saughad 
liasraj and BangJiad BhaMikar. All 
these vernacular journals were mainly of 


religious and literary character, only a 
few of them touched upon politics. Some 
were the organs of the orthodox Hindus, 
founded only to (.‘ounteract the ('Lristian 
influences ; others were those of the 
progressive school which wanted to adjust 
Hinduism to the influence of the West, 
and there is no doubt that the vernacular 
Press of Calcutta helped the Hindus to 
imbibe what was best in the West and 
kept up the solidarity of Hindu Society 
as a whole. Among these the Talwa- 
badhini ralrika, which was started by 
(he Brahmo Samaj to steiii the tide of 
missionary indmuice, greatly revived 
the anti-Christian feeling and deprived 
the missionari('s of much of their 
influence. That memorable year saw 
the birth of the ‘‘Calculta Journal”, 
founded by Mr. Buckingham, as an 
independent journal, otiun* papers beijig 
under the influence of the (lOvernment. 
This journal was patronised by tlu‘ 
Kuropean mercaniih* (‘ommunity of 
Calcutta. 

In the year IS-JS, when Afr. Adams 
oHiciated as (iovernor-deneral, he thought 
it necessary to make some rules for th(‘ 
publications of newspapers and these 
were approved by tln^ Supnmu' Court. 
There was some opposition to Mr. 
Adam's n'gulations, but these were kept 
intact even wlien Lord Amherst relieved 
him. Lord Amherst even foi'bade oflic<'rs 
to have any connection with the Press 
in iS’il). 

The Press went on slowly till Lord 
William Bentinck came as (iovernor- 
Gcneral. He gave freedom to the Press 
and under his regime journalism advanced 
by lea])s and bounds In IK‘28 and IHJO 
there was great agitation over the half- 
Batta Question ; and the columns of the 
pa.pers used to be full of outrageous writ- 
ings and gi’ievances of the soldiery ; l)ui 
except in one case, he did not take action 
against any, though the Court of Direc* 
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tors insisted on disciplinary action. In 
18;I0, there was a f»reat tinancial crash 
and its effect was terrible on the ( •alciitta 
Press, but the Governor-Cleneral did not 
molest any of them. It was this sym])a- 
thctic attitude that encouraged the 
citizens of Calcutta to prcjsent a petition 
in lH;b5 to repeal the Press iie^iilations 
of John Adams. Jluise wen^ repealed 
by Sir Charles MetcaUe, with the unani- 
mous su))j)ort of his Council, in spite of 
some opposition from the home 
authorities. 

Metcalfe’s policy was followed by his 
successor liord Auckland who a^ain 
allowed the services to have free inter- 
course with the Press, with some restraint 
upon the military olheers. In his time, 
the (piostion of (‘stablishin<'' an official 
or{jfan, af^ain cauje to the forefront, but he 
discouraged it, for he believed that 
there sliould be only moral inlluence 
with the papers. During the (iovernor- 
(leneralship of liord Hardin;^(» and Lord 
Dalhousic', tin* lelation of (lOvermiHUit 
with the Kress was not disturbed in any 
way; and the cordiality shoidd leave 
remained intact had not the Mutiny of 
1857 disturbed the e(|uilil)rium of the 
Society and the State. Pefore the 
Mutiny broke out there was somethin'^' 
of a systematic series of \ ililicalion of 
the Government and |)erversion of facts 
by Kn^lisli and vernacular ni5Wspa[K‘rs of 
Calcutta and Pombay. It made the 
Government pass the Ga^^in^ Act of 
1857 for a temporary period, and many 
papers were warned under it, especially 
Ihor-Bun, Siillan-ul-Alihbar, and The 
Friend of India. The redeemin'^ 
feature of this act was that it made no 
distinction between the. Kuropean and 
Indian Jiewspapers. It prohibited the 
keeping- of any Printing lh*ess without 
Government license, and the Govern- 
ment had the right of granting' or revok- 
ing licenses. 


In Lord Klgiii’s tinu;, when he suc- 
ceeded Lord (’aiming, the liberty of the 
Press was not disturbed. In 18()7, the Act 
of 18;^ 5 was repealed and rej)la('(Ml l)y ilie 
Press and the Uegistration of Kooks Act. 
This position of Ihc Press continued till 
1878, when it was found that the verna- 
cular Press was becoming more liostile 
and seditious in character. So all the 
local Gf)vernments were consulted by 
fiOrd Lylton and they recommemb'd that 
some legal measure was inevitable to 
have better control of the vernacular 
papers wliose readers were mostly an 
‘emotif)nal cla.ss of p(' 0 |)le’. Accordingly, 
an Act for the betU'r control of ])ublica- 
tions in oriental languages was passed iii 
1878. This law for the lirst time made 
a distinction between the papeis edited 
in the vernacular and those in Knglish. 
I'his measure was condemned by ^Ir. 
Gladstone in tlu' llouscj of (’ommons and 
in 1882 it was re])ealed when the Mar- 
(|uis of lvi[)on canu‘ as Governor-General. 
He only retained power with the ])ost 
oflice autlioi'ities to .send for and s(‘ize 
any vernacular juiblications of a seditious 
chaiacler. In Lord Pij)on's time the 
l)e])artmenl of the Press (’ommissioner 
also cam(‘ under revision, for it was 
rc*gard(‘d as ustdess {‘xpenditure. W hen 
Lord Dufferin succeeded Lord Pipon, he 
w’on the Indian Press by his statesman- 
like j)()licy, for he had great confidence 
in the morale of the editors, and even 
went so far as to allow important editors 
to have confidential communications with 
him about matters of State. 

In I88P, Government wa.s foned to 
to juiss the Oriicial Secrets Act. 

By the end of tlu‘ Pdlh ci'iitiiry, we 
find tliat the [)lagU(‘ in the Jlombay 
Presidency made the (iovermnent to pass 
the Plague Regulations of I8t)7 and 1898 
and these led to many serious complica- 
tions siudi as rioting and political crimes. 
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As tile Vernacular Press was found res- 
ponsible for the incitement of violence 
and class-hatred, a scries of prosecutions 
were launched a^^ainst it. To meet this 
emergent condition in 1898 a new sec- 
tion, 153-A, was inserted in the lYmal 
Code, to punish ‘promotion of enmity 
between the classes’. The century closed 
without any further restrictions on the 
Press of India. We find that whenever 
any emergent situation was created, some 
measure was brought forth to control it, 
and it was dropped as soon as the situa- 
tion became normal. 

The ‘JlOth century opened with a 
great political u])lieaval caused by various 
factors, especially the Pusso-Japanese 
War. During this the Calcutta Pr(‘ss 
began to follow the liiuj of the Poona 
Jh’ess; and its tone became exceedingly 
anti-Jh’itish. Its teachings tended to 
incitement to violence. T’he columns of 
the Kesari, and Yugaiitar 

bear witness to the fact I hat even religion 
was blend(?d with politics to goad reli- 
gious and emotional classics of people to 
deeds of violence. This forced the (lov- 
ernmeiit to pass the NeAVspapers (Incite- 
ment to Offences) Act of 1908. Tt em- 
powered the (iovernmeiit to forfeit 
jivesses used for publishing news- 
papers inciting to certain offences. The 
immediate cause of this Act was the 
murder of Mrs. and ]\Iiss Kennedy. 
As the violence was increasing 
both in intensity and in extent, and the 
Act of 1908 was found insufficient 
to meet with the situation, the Press 
Act of 1910 was jiasscd. What the 
(TTOvernment Member said in introducing 
the bill is woi*th mentioning. He said 
“These things are the natural and ordinary 
consequences of the teaching of certain 
journals. These have prepared the soil 
on which anarchy flourishes ; they have 
sown the seed, and they arc answerable 

for the crop The chain of causations 

is clear. Not only does the campaign of 


violence date from the change in the tone 
of the Press, but specific outbursts of 
incitement have been followed by specific 
outrages.” When this Act served its 
purpose, it was repealed at the recommen- 
dation of the ]h*ess Law Committee in 
the time of Lord Heading. When this 
Act was repealed, the Chamber of Princes 
asked “for special protection for the 
Indian States to replace that taken from 
them by the repeal of the l•elevant 
ju’ovisions in the lh*ess Act”. Tlie Indian 
States (Protection) Act was accordingly 
passed in 19:14 to save the States from 
criminal conspirjic'.es, for this sort of 
danger was becoming greater every day, 
and British Indian territories were being 
used as the base and breeding grounds of 
such conspiracies. 

This brief survey of the liistory of 
the Press in India gives some idea as to 
how the Press has develo])ed to great 
dimensions and became the living force 
in the political evolution of the (jouniry. 
Tt is wieldinga great inlluenc(j in tlie 
enlightenment of I he country. It can 
1)0 compared most favourably with the 
Presses of other counti ies. In fact when 
we compare the liberty of the Pn'ss heiv 
with that of other countries like Ilussia 
or GermaTiy, we must admit that the 
liberty ))ossessed by the Press in India, 
is of no mean ord(u-. Both in Bussia and 
(jermany no Press is tohnuted at present 
except that of the i^irty in power. And 
in liussia especially, about which we 
hoar so mucli loud talk, there is no 
liberty of the Pjess, because there the 
oflicial organisation called the Glavlit 
forms the super-censorship board ; and 
no private press can exist without tlie 
good will of the “Glavlit.” The only 
regrettable feature of the Press here is 
tliat.it sometimes diverts its activities to 
channels which have allowed the 
flow of fanaticism throughout the 
country, permeating it deeply and check- 
mating the grow'th of democratic ideas 
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nationalist tendencies. It is tins 
factor that is eating into the very vitals 
of the ’J<\)urth l^lstatc of our country. 
The introduction of democratic institu- 
tions demands the growth of an enlight- 
ened public o])inion, for it is the public 
()[)inion wliicli can feed and sustain 
democracy, and as tl\o Press is the guide 
of the pul)lic o])inion it is the moral duty 
of those wlio (control it to keep it as 
lionest and true to the ideal of the Press 
as is possible. Lord l^ryce lias rightly 
said that it is the Press which has made 
[lossible democracy in large countries. 
The sectional papers of India will also 
l(>arn from his wise advice which he gives 
in his famous work “Modern Democrac- 
ies.” Ho writes “A journal which address- 
es itself specially to one particular section 
of a nation, be it racial, or religious, or 

industrial section aiu be dangerous 

if it presents to that set^tion a purely 
partisan set of facts and opinions, exag- 
gerating whatever grievances the section 
has, and intensifying its sense of separa- 
tion from and antagonism to other parts 

of the nation It is the predominance 

in one particular aiva or among the 
ineinbers of one jiarticular class, of a 
single paper, or of several (ajntrolled by 
tlu’ saiiu? person or gi’oii|) fVnd working 
for th(.' same ends, that threatens the 
formation of a fair and enlightened 
piibli(.* opinion.” 


Subscriptions to 
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HOW TO BECOME A 
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There is not a walk in life in which mastery 
of the English language will not bring advance- 
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One of the most remarkable move- 
ments of the twentieth century in India 
has been the increased importance 
attached in the public mind to the study of 
the child. I’ro^ressive countries like 
America, France and Enj^land have spent 
lots of money to carry on some of the 
experiments, wliicli are indispensably 
necessary to arrive at the truth. And the 
so-called public have realised the fact that 
the child does not exist for education but 
the education is to be suitably adapted to 
meet the individual needs and capabilities 
of the child. We are not {^oing to th row- 
all our children into machines, which 
produce law^vcrs, doctors, headmasters, 
inspectors etc. but lit our education to 
meet the various needs of the budding 
human beings, which will give them the 
best chance of realising themselves. 

But despite all this enthusiasm we 
seem to have not clear insight into the 
j^oal we are aiming at. We have certain 
theories no doubt but most of us — the 
theory builders — are groping in the dark 
iind are glad of any chance-rays, which 
show the way, though imperfectly. There 
was a time wdien psychology was not 
included in the domain of science and 
honce there was always more idle talk 
than methodical investigation but experi- 
ence brought home to the humble path- 
^ ' ekers the truth that an ounce of fact is 


always more valuable than a ton of 
theory. Very little or practically nothing' 
has been done in India in the litdd of 
Educational PsycJioIogy. Indians, wJio 
have not only brains but see into things 
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minutely will, 1 am sure, make valuable 
contributions if they once can amalga- 
mate their theoretical philosophy with 
practical, scientitic research. 
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THE MODERN STUDENT 


Any education to be worthy of its 
name must take into (consideration the 
facta as follows : — 

1. 1'he individual child — functions 
of its mind, its mental factors, capacities 
and capabilities. 

2. Its needs as an individual hein»' 
as well as a social hcinj^-. 

The adaptation of the child with 
all its faculties to tlie world outside. 

Here I am concerned only with one 
of these vi/. No. 1 and shall say a few 
words. 

1. The individual child —functions 
of its mind, its mental factors, capacities 
and capabilities. 

The functions of every mind are 
threefold, ( a ) Cof>[nition ( b ) hhnotion 
(c) Volition. 

(a) With a child co^mition begins 
after the stage of “pure sensation" and 
as soon as sensation reaches or results in 
the stage of perception. Perceptibn in 
an extensive field lead to (Conception. 
With conception conies the economy of 
cognition, where the symbol serves for 
the absent obj(»ct, and many ar(' groupf'd 
into one. 

Theoretically after the stage of 
conception comes that of Judgment and 
Reasoning, but practically all these arc 
intermingled with each other. Perhaps 
the first spark of reasoning appears, when 
a cliild passes from the stage of pure 
sensation to that of perception, that is, 
when the child locates the objects of its 
sensation. 

Cognition is a common factor to 
every other mental function. Without 
cognition there can be no emotion and 
no resultant into action. Even in the 
case of an instinct the child has to per- 
ceive before the feeling appears. 


Emotion — In a primitive man this 
is stronger than cognition. (Vivilisation 
has taught man to divide himself into 
two ; the ordinary man with all his 
passions, desires and impulses, and the 
critic man, who guards over the former 
and helps to check those feelings which 
arc considered unsocial and uncivilised. 
The child in its infancy resembles the 
primitive man inucli more than tlu' 
civilised. Hence, to be a worthy member 
of a civilised society, the (diild luis to 
learn to modify and purify his impulses 
by reasoning, and emotion by intelligence. 

Volition or will is tlie means for 
outward carrying (Uit of the inward 
amalgamation of Pognition and hlmotion. 
I sec a lion, f reitognise it to lie a lion 
(cognition), rememl)er what a lion can do 
((iognitiou) , feel frightened (emotion), 
wish to fiy (volition) and run away 
(action). 

W(^ liave s('on before that a child jil 
the beginning of its life is more ruled by 
its emotion than intelligence. Hut tlu* 
(doser acttpiaintance with the world 
outside proves a rude blow to its pot 
wishes and the child by i‘xperiencc learns 
to check iinj)uls('s more and more'. 
ideal state of mind is of course the well- 
I)alanced mind in whicli nil tin' function^ 
have ecpial sliare and tln^ lu'‘ad is noi 
overpowered ))y h(*nrt nor is the Imarl (h \ 
and barren, having starvinl out-right. 

A child’s mind is a complex factor, 
influenced l)y many other factors. \\ «‘ 
am divide thesis fimtors under three' 
different lujads, (a) Individuality oi' 
Personality (b) Heredity (c) fimvironmeni 
or Training. All the functions of n 
child’s mind are as important in the fndd 
of education as these factors. 

(a) Individuality or Personality 

Every cliild is a uniipie being in the 
world. There is no other ebild bom 
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like it. Each being fasliions himself with 
certain colour and shape hut none know 
how he comes to possess that wonderful 
gift of uni(jueness which makes hijn 
what he is. Whatever the circumtances 
are — hereditary o»‘ envii*onmental — he 
will stand against and defy all and grow 
straight and tall, clean out of all puny 
b(Mngs like a young plain in a mass of 
cactuses, none knowing how it gathered 
its grace and beauty, “Washing bottles 
in a drug-shop w^as, if a common story is 
inu^, adecjuate to decide h'arday's career 
and the voyage on the Jieagle is re[)f)rted 
to have made Darwin a naturalist for 
life. But if all the youths of the land 
were put to work in drug-stores and later 
on sent on scientific investigations the 
r(‘sults would not he a million Faradays 
and Darwins or even a million chemists 
and naturalists”^ 

'Fhe fact of individuality is present 
in every children, but with some it is 
strongcM* than in others. With some it 
is so strong that like stately swans they 
liv(‘. in dirty water and yet nevei* gather 
any on their pure, white plumage. In 
some this personality is so weak that it 
is disturbed by every jiassing breeze, yet 
it never dies — it flickers, gets dimmer 
hut burns and manages to continue as 
h(‘st it can. Happy is the teacher, who 
can find this light within her child and 
help it to burn its brightest, and lucky is 
ihe child, who meets such a teacher. 

Along with this personality we must 
take into consideration the natural eii- 
<lowments of a child. There are some 
endowments, which are present in some 
:ind not in all, as for example dexterity in 
sewing or weaving. But there are other 
endowments, which are common to all. 
The same opportunity I)eing given every 
normal child is expected to leai’n to read 
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and write — some may excel others hut 
all will learn. Then the (question arises 
how is it that under the same circums- 
tances one child learns (piicker than the 
other. There must be something, which 
is present in greater quantity in one child 
than in the other. Then with some 
children there comes a stoj) and they can 
not go beyond that. “It is now pretty 

certain that nature is all-powerful 

in fixing the level of intelligence or general 
mental ability to which any of us attains. 
It is also reasonably well-established that 
throughout the years of growth this innate, 
general ability keeps with each of us a 
practically constant relation with tlu* 
norm for other ago and that none by 
taking thought can add a cubit to his 
stature.” 

^rhe natural endowmonls of a child 
can be classed under two heads : - 

L (ieneral abilities. 

*2. Special abilities. 

Underlying these two is the common 
factor of intelligence. Whatever be the 
special abilities of a cliiid it is always 
accompanied by a constant, g('n(*ra1, 
intelligence factor. 

(1)) Heredity 

A cliild no doul)t gets its body from 
jiavents but how far does it get its mind 
A posthumous (diihl brought iqi awa\ 
from its father's relations walks. laughs 
and smiles in the same way as did his 
father. How did he learn them ? Vet 
two cliildren of the same parents are 
sometimes as different as black from 
white. The other day T met a child of 
three. Both her parents are deaf and 
dumb hut the child is (piite normal she 
is the most talkative of the Class. She 
talked to mo the whole time I was then'. 
To me it seemed as if sJie talked for the 
very pleasure of talking. Tlie cliild of a 
Mathematician inherits love for 'Mathe- 
matics, yet a child of musical parents 
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may not have an ear for music. Many 
a disease which was formerly thought 
inherited is now found to he the result of 
environment. 

Dr. Cyril Hurt says : — “Going 
through my own collected case-sheets, f 
have catalogued every relevant feature in 
each child’s family, eveiy characteristic, 
which might he supposc'd to he hereditary 
and at the same time to have disposed 
him towards the commission of crime. 
The clmractcristics reported fall into four 
main groups — physical, intellectual, 
psychopathic and moral. ^I’hc physical 
conditions include princi])ally such illne.ss 
or constitutional status as are indicated 
hy the occui’cnce of e|)ilepsey, tuherculo- 
sis, rheumatism, (liorea hyperthyroidism 

Points of this kind were noted 

in a moderately high proportion, namely 
.08 times among the relatives of 100 
delinquents. The intellectual conditions 
include mental deficiency, in-born dullness 
and extreme illiteracy or scholastic back- 
wardness, where it seems assignable to a 
congenital cause. These intellectual 
weaknesses were observed rather less 
frequently than the physical — namely 85 
times per 100 families”.'’' 

I do not prove the doctrine of 
heredity by quoting th(*se lines. Dut the 
authority is too trustworthy to be ignored. 
Even if we are immune from bigotism, 
we must take facts as they are. They 
certainly lay stress on the fact that the 
factor of heredity cannot be disregarded 
in the physical as well as the mental 
world. 

(G) Environment or Training 

Dr. Burt has divided environmental 
conditions for his purposes, under the 
following headings: — 

(*The Young Delinquent, by Dr. Cyril Burt (1925) 
P. 49). 


A — Home Conditions, 

(1) Poverty — (a) Overcrowding. 

(b) Absence of facilities for recreation 
at home. • 

(2) Defective family relationships 

(8) Defective discipline. 

(4) Vicious home. 

B — Conditions outside the home. 

(1) Companionship. 

(2) (V)nditions of leisure. 

(8) Conditions of work — (a) lack of 
employment, (b) uncongenial employment 

(c) uncongenial school. 

Nurture or training may not affect 
“ G ’ factor but it certainly does “ S ” 
factors. A man is born with a certain 
amount of intelligence, which, whatever 
his training is, will remain unaltered but 
will help him in gaining experience of 
life. On the other hand a man is born 
with a “ S ” but unfavourable circums- 
tances slirivel up the tender slioot and a 
boy, who could have beem a splendid 
cobbler, turns out to be a fourth-class 
school teacher. Nurture helps men to 
know what he is, and to realise his 
potentialities fully. Nothing can be 
done unless the germ is there, but often 
many a good seed lies unknown because 
proper environment is not found. Besides 
power when not properly guided results 
in evil both for the possessor and for 
others with whom he comes in contact. 

So we find personality, heredity and 
training, each plays an important part 
in the development of a child’s mind. It 
is very difficult to say which of these is 
the most important. They are often 
intermingled and we can hardly pick out 
one saying this plays a more important 
part than the other. 

Hence, to study any functions of a 
child’s mind, it is necessary to take into 
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account the factors already mentioned. 
Jhit I cannot take them in detail as that 
will make this article some-what 
unwieldy. 

Jlefore we proceed further we must 
say a few words on. 

(a) General abilities 

and 

(b) Special abilities. 

What are these General abilities ? 
These are the endowments with which 
any child is born in this world and they 
exist either in greater or l(;ss (piantities 
whatever other circumstance be. Hut 
Special abilities arc endowments which arc 
present in some and not in all and arc 
mostly hereditary. As for instance the 
abilities to read, write and compose 
tolerably well imi i)rosent in all the 
normal children but the abilities t<i be 
great poets, writers, actors or musicians 
ar(i i)resent in a special few. 

Jiducation to be worthy of its name 
must take into account not only all tlu*, 
abilities a child is born with but provide 
for such means, which will develop all 
the inherent c.apabilities to the full advan- 
tage, ludping that child to be a valuable 
jnember of the society. To do so the 
occidental countries have prepared sets of 
tests to measure the intelligence Quotient 
as well as Special Abilities. Here below 
1 shall just give examples to show how 
these tests are carried. Needless to say 
that I was cither an exj)erimenter or a 
subject experimented on in each of these 
tests. 

I. Intelligence tests. 

Aim — To measure general intelli- 
gence quotient of each child. 

Procedure* — Tolimson’s “West 
Hiding” 

* I shall give a gist of class-notes as taken by me 
in the University of Leeds, the lecturer being Dr. 
LL. Wynn Jones, M.A. (Oxon), Ph. D. (Lipzig). 


Tests of Mental Ability. Fxaniiner’s 
Manual, published by Hodder A Stoughton. 
Four dozen copies of Set Y and also of 
Set Z should be available so that any 
class in the elementary school fi'om stan- 
dard four upwards may be tested. 

The experimenter should us(i S(;t Y 
and should try to form a critical estimate 
of the procedure. Score the answei's of 
the pupils and find the coi-relation between 
the order accoi’ding to school nairks and 
that obtained from Set Y. If desired, the 
same pupils may be tested the following 
day using Set Z and the corres[)onding 
correlations calculated (vide An Introduc- 
tion to Theory and practice of Psytdiology 
by Dr. M. Wynn Jones, M.A. (Oxon), Hh. 
]). (Leipzig) Examiner in Psychology to 
the University of London). The correla- 
tion betw'cen two schools may be calcula- 
ted and individual i)U])ils may be [)ieked 
u|) and tested acfconling to Hinet Simon 
Scale (Terman's Hiverside edition). 

Now' the (juestion may arise after all 
what is this General rntelligencc V I, as 
a follower of prof: S|)earman believe 
“what should be tested is the individual’s 
clficiency on power in the operations, which 
arc covered by the three ipiantiative laws 
or ])rinci|)lcs viz: — 

(a) Any lived experience tends to 
evoke immediately a knowing of its 
direct attributes and its experiences. 

(b) TJie presenting of any two or 
more characters tends to evoke immedi- 
ately a knowing of relation between them. 

(c) The jn-esenting of any charac- 
ter together wdth a relation tends to 
evoke immediately a knowing of the 
correlative character. 

What are these relations ? They 
are 10 in number. 

(1) Kelation of Evidence. 

e.g. Maya is taller than Lata and 
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Ijiita is much tallei than Heiui. Com- 
pare Maya with Benu. 

(2) Relations of likeness. 

“Draw a line under the work which 
means the same or nearly the same as 
the work “command,” obey, surrender, 
order, fire, run. 

(8) .Relation of conjunction. 

7 plus ? 

(4) Relation of space. 

Cancel every ‘e\ ev(;rv ‘m’ and every 
‘r' of the [)iece "iven below. 

“4'he (question of vocabulary is onc^ 
which ))resents some dilViculty. Althouj^h 
the memory of young boys is good, it is 
nevertheless undesirable to employ so 
many words that they can not be learnt 
perfectly. Kurther the words that are 
learnt first should be those most com- 
monly employed by the classical authors 
whose works will be studied in the next 
sta.ges.“ 

(5) Relation of I’inu;. 

Striking an object and linding out 
whether the first interval is longer than 
the second. 

lb) Relation Rsychological. 

You assume other persons liave the 
same thought, feeling and capacity of 
action, when the same occasion arrives, 
e.g. Interpretation of i)ictures — old man 
and young girl dragging a barrow full of 
furniture. A seven year old child would 
merely give details of picture but a twelve- 
year old should see the story in it-- 
sadness of old man Icjaving house with his 
daughter etc. 

(7) Relation of Identity 

Picture of left and right 
hands in all positions and ask the child 
to underline each picture of the right. 


(H) Relation of Attribution. 

“Tiger is to Fierce as lamb 

is to y 

(9) Relation of Causality. 

“Prison is to Jail as water 
is to Prison, Drink, Tap, Bucket” which 
of the last four words is the answer ? 

(10) JMie relation of (Constitution. 

This relation springs from 
one or other of the nine relations 
mentioned above. 

Any child, who finds the correct 
relation in the ])robleiii ])resenied can 
come to the solution a,nd is expected to 
possess (leneral Intelligence of certain 
(juantitv. 

Thanks of the students of l^ycho- 
logy are due to Messrs. Rinet and Simon, 
who not only formed some tests but 
standardised these tests to suit the mental 
age of cliildj’en, by application of wliicli 
both the mentaJ age and Intelligent 
(Quotient of the childi'en can be formed. 

I'ake an average child of II. Civ(^ 
that child tests for the lower age. If be 
answers the questions meant for 7 and S, 
he is to be credited for all those of d, I, a, 
and b. If he passes those, of S and be is 
an average child he is expected to pass 
those for 9, but may fail. He might on 
the other hand ))ass in those for lU. He 
gets credit foi’ any test he passes. If a 
child of 9 passes all the tests from *1 to 19 
he is above the average. His mental 
age is 10 and his Intelligence (Quotient is 


. I have said enough to show tlie 
nature of the Intelligence tests. Now 1 
shall pass on to those which are a[)plied 
to test special abilities of children, 
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Usydiolo^ical tests in Music. 

(\E. Seashore* ()i)taiii(Ml froiii the 
Coluiiihia. (iraino|)]ione Eo., rjoiidoii, six 
12 ' (louhle records iniiiibered A Todti A 
75:J7, A iryHH, A 70;^), A 7540, 5;U)0r> D 
iei^'etlier with a Manual of Instructions 
and Ink’rprelation for Measures of 
Musical 4’alenl. 'Flics test the (1) Sense 
of pitch (2) Sense of Intensity (H) Sense 
of 'Fune (4) Sense*, of (’onsonaiice! (5t 
'Fonal Memory and i()) Sense of Hhythni. 

I shall sa\ a few words just to 
(*\plain what e’ach of these means. 

(1) Sense of Pitch You hear two 
tones, wliich (lifter in pitch. You take a 
pencil and if the* se'cond one is higher 
than the* first you record II, if low<‘r E. 

(2) Sense of Intensity You hear tw(.) 
notes, if the- seie'ond one is stron^e*!* or 
loiide'r you re'e-oi'd S, if the* se*cond one is 
we*ake‘r you ree'ord W. 

(*i) Sense* e)f 'Fmu* - You he‘ar 4 
clickes, if the secoiul inteirval is Imij’e'r 
than the* tirst, re'e'ord lii if it is shorter 
re'C'ord S, 

(1) Sense of ( onsonaiice* - You ]ie‘ar 
two comhinat ions of tones ojicli ; one ceim- 
lanatioii is he'tte'r or we»rse than the* other. 
If the* second one is better, record ]>, if 
worse* W’. 

(5) 'Fonal Memory - You Imara series 
of tones jilaye'd twice*. \Yhe*n lhe*y are 
played a see'e)nd time one* note* is e-hanoed. 
You aj’e* to re’cord by jmmb(*r, wich one 
was chan^e*d. 

di) Sense of Uhythm.---You hear 
two lihythmic tones. 'Fhe se*cond e»ne is 
'■iliier the* same or different. If same, 
ice-ord S, if different receird D. 

fine, who intends to take up hij»he*r 
iiiusic or take^ up music as jirofe^ssie^n 
dioiild first of all be; tested by these 
'osts. Pecause no amount of trailing; will 
"lake* an unmusical person musical. 

Aesthetics and Art Juelonie*jU. 

Cedour Ih’Cforence. 


4’he* ex[)erinienler [irefiares a set of 
sepiares of the e*olonrs vi/ Keel, Orange, 
^'olIow, Ore*e*n, Pine, liulij^o iiiid Violet 
e*ach measuring f .\ 4 ea-nt. and a neutral 
gray card-l)oard 20 \ 20 cent, with two 
windows in the* middle* 4 .\ ce*iit. Each 
ceilour is te) be* ce)m[)ar(.*d with the* other. 
'Fhe* e*\pe*rime*iiter lays two colours oji the* 
table and ihe neutial gray frame over 
till*!!!. 'File* e-hild is allowe*d to see* them 
onl\ for two se‘e*onds and sa\ which is the* 
more jileasant. 

Similar tests have; he'e-ii foriii(‘d to 
le*s( whe*the*r a child has b(*e‘n born with 
spe'e-ial taste* for .\ris or aj)titude*s for 
nie*e*hanical work. 

'Flie'se* few examples w ill suffice* for 
the* suhje'e-L liiide'r discussie)!,. India has 
ti*ie*d to modify some of these* to suit licr 
own needs, bill very little* e)r practically 
nil has b(*e*ii eleiiie* in the* way of original 
rese*are‘h or original contribution. 'Fhese 
tests reepiire methoelie-al st udy and iialienl, 
perse*\e'ring e*\pe*riments lor years anel 
\e‘ars. W’ill India, wlie're* civilisatie)n 
dawiie'd whe n half the* world was in igno- 
rance*, lag be*hiiid 
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MODERN VERNACULAR LITERATURE 

OF BENGAL 


/?// IIAI hAHADUK K. xN. MITTKIi, m. a.. 

Hamhtuu LaJiirl ProfeHRor of Bengali Literature, Calcutta Vnh ernihj 


During’ tli(^ hist, twoiitv five yis-u’s or 
so, literature has iiiadi; marked 

jirogress. Judged 1)V the mere cul)ic 
eontents of the output, it eaii safely be 
compared witli auv piuiod of tlie same 
duration in tlie whole history of Bengali 
Literature. Its development is perhaps 
more* marki'd in ih(* domain of poetry 
and fiction than in other directions. Jhit 
in other s])heres also, it. has progressed 
in no less a remarkable degree. The 
reason is that with I he beginning of the 
twentieth century, thei’i' has been a 
quickiming of th(' collective' consciousness 
to an extent not ordinai'ily to be met 
with in th(' history of our peoj)le. In 
politics as in literature, this intellectul 
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awakening l)ecame at once a cause and an 
effect of great changes. In [.olitics, the 
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partition (>f Lengal in the early twentieth 
century gav(' risi' to a spirit ol action 
which was perhaps unprecedented in the 
annals of British ruh' in this country. 
Along with this, there was an uncommon 
stii among the masses so far as their 
social, eiamomic and intellectual lile was 
concerned, due in a large measure, no 
doubt, to the prevailing economic struggle 
in the world. This spirit evinced itself 
in poetry and songs, in the press and on 
the platfoi’in. d’he vei'iiacular press has 
])een active since that time in a manner 
which has no parallel in the liislory of 
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J^engjil. P)Oth tlio iliiily jumI the inoiitlily 
papers have pi'()sj)ere(l in lui nnj)rece<U‘n- 
ted manner. Tt has hec'U a veiT power- 
fnl a^nmey in disseminating' knowledot* 
amon'jf the masses and creating' a taste 
for literatui=f’ anion^' 1h(‘ l)etler classes 
of them. 

There is anodier very imporlant 
factor Avliiclvx heipc'd i.n ihi* growth of 
vernacular lit(‘ralur(' and tliat is the 
direct 'action wliich llu' ('alciifta rniver- 
sity has lakeii in recognising Wunaciilar 
literature as a tit sul)ji'ct for studv in the 
]iif»'liei' I’niversity hAamiiiations. TIk* 
late Sii‘ Asutosh Mukherj(‘c, who may 
justly he, called th(‘ P’athei' of tiu' (’alcutta 
IJnivcM’sity in its prc'SiMit foi’in, niad(‘ 
Indian \’ernaculars oiu‘ of the suhj(‘cts 
for M. A. IsNamination. 'rhe iiupoi*- 
lance of this nuMsure can only he pro- 
])erly ^an^cMl if w(' only r('memher that, 
durio^' tlie last ( (Uitury, N'ernaciilar 
literature suHered from neglect in tlie 
hands of the (‘diuaited pe()j)l(\ it was 
thought that it possc'ssed nothing' thal 
was worth knowing, ihi^^lish was tin* 
medium of expression and instruction in 
Scliools ami (’olh'^es and an (‘(lucahal 
I-lcn^ali would c\en despis{‘ wi'itin^' a 
lettei' in his mother tongue. Ihit during* 
the last twent\ live years, the tables have 
been ])ractically turned jmd the c('ntiv of 
gravity has been s]iift('d from Mn^lish to 
the A^u'nacular l/.in^ua^c. The time is 
not far distant when our niotluM' longue 
will conu' to luM- own in tlu' sphere of 
LTniv(‘rsity education, .'riu' scluune is 
already befoiv ( lovi'mimml and its sanc- 
tion is ex])0cted shortly. In a few years 
lienee the vernacidar will be the medium 
throui^h which ediuait ion will be imparted. 

In th{‘ field of literature also, if one 
fact has conti*ibut(‘(t more than any other 
towards tlie ^.^rowth in the popularity of 
Bengali literature, it is tlie aw’ard of 
Nobel prize to the greatest jxx't of our 
age Uabindra Nath Tagore. It has 


revealed to the woi’ld a.t large and to tlie 
JIcngali speaking people in particular 
what th(' language and literature of 
Bengal can achieve even without any 
su]iport from the State or the Universiti(‘s. 

Ihibindranath is undoubtedly the 
star of the first magnitude in the literary 
firmameiii of Bcmgal. FTis fame has 
spread far and near and lu' has been 
honoured by all th(‘ countries of tlu' 
world, as no l)('nga.li p('rhiips lias been 
honoured during his life time. II is 
literary activities consisting of poems, 
novels, and literary and philosophical 
essays liave taken place mostly during 
the last tW(‘nty five yeai-s or so. 

Idle lU'Xt star which threatens to 
(‘Ven surpass tin* first in brilliance in 
certain direx-tions is Sarat (diandra 
Chatterjee. 1 1 is advent and i’is(‘ a leu 
years ago Wtu'c^ almost tm*t('oric. in tluMi’ 
suddenness. In respect of j>opu]arity, 
he is perha))s the first among Bengali 
novelists and his faim' is not confined In 
India but has travclk'd far iH'Vond its 
shores. 

ddu'i’t* is a host of other writers ol 
fiction notable among whom arc' Brabhai 
Kumar iMukherjec', I>r. \arcs (’hamir.i 
Sem (iupt.., Itai Bahadur Jaladhar Scm. 
Ilenu'iidra Ih'asad (Ihosh, Souremhii 
Mohan Mukherje(\ Manik Bhatta.char\:i, 
Chai'U Banerjee, Kc'darnath Banerjer. 
Ihbhuti Bhusan Banerjee' and Maiiindra 
Lai Bose. .Among tlu'se Kedarnalli 
Baiu'i'jee has chosen a humorous vc'in fm 
his literarx ('xpression. The name' <>1 
i\aj Shekhar Bose; must also be menlion- 
ed in this coniu'clion as the best expoiK'iu 
of humour in shorT stories. 1’he attempt^ 
of many an aspiia'ng liti'ratc'Ui- howevc i 
do not often go beyond tlu* pages of tla 
periodicals in which they arc published 
But altogether fiction has advanced in 
rapid strides in Bengal during the Iasi 
twenty five years and the inihience nl 
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Kuropeiin (V)iitineutal literature has iu 
no small measure eontrihiited towards this 
end. Ajiion^’ tin* Aves(tn*n authors the 
favourites are Count 'I’olstoi, Maxim 
(jorkv, John K>ojer, Maupassant, J'ur^en- 
OY, Whitman, Uf)main Uolland, AnatoK* 
lu'anee, liornard Shaw, Ihsen and H. (J. 
Wells. It is needless to say that th(‘ 
influence of these' authors to^’ether with 
the modern inter])rotations of sex |)syeho- 
looy lias ])rou^iit about ^reat changes in 
the social, donu'slie, political and I'cono- 
mie outlook of tlu' pc'oph' and many n(‘W 
problems have' made* tlunr appcaraiie e in 
e)ur literature whiedi has to aelapt ilse'lf te) 
the increasingly complie*ate'el iiieide' of lile 
of the' me)eleMn Ue'ii^ali. 

In |)e)etry, alse) by far tlie me)st eait- 
standin^' iij^ure'. is e>r course* Uabindra 
Xath J'a'^’ore'. K)oth in depth of lee'lin^’ 
and wealth e)f ('N])ression his late'r pro- 
(hictieins have' attaine'el a stanelarel e>f 
excelleiu'e* whiedi has far surjiassed his 
earlier com|)e)si(ions anel se'cure'd lor him 
a place in the worlel of pootie'al lite'ralure 
both in this e-ountry and ahreiael not 
eiijeivoel by any pe)ci. in Inelia, Ix'lbre'. 
The awarel eif the' Xedied pri/e le) om* poe*t 
has been a miiejiie' e'vent in the' lile'rarx 
history e)f this pi*e)vine*e. h’or, it has 
proveel e)ne*e‘ lor all that our literature' is 
i)y ne) means a pare)e-hial jireiduct e-onlin(*el 
within the narre)w limits e)f e)ur pre)vine-(‘, 
l)nt it has a se'Ope whiedi e*aii bt; as larj^e- 
as the we)idel itself. 

'.riie satelite^s of Uabiiielranal h are* 
not small in number. The me)st notable' 
auionj^ them aiv- perhaps Jei^indra Xath 
I)Ose who tried his hanel in the held e)f 
Kliic peietry. .Mtlmu^h in his Urit.hiviraj 
and Sivaji we miss the' epic ‘^rande'Ui' e)f 
a Micheal e)r even e)f a iremediandra, 
still the beieiks mentioned abe)vc must be 
eionsidered as the outstanding pre)dne*t e)f 
llie period in the elirection of l^pie* poetry. 
Among the AVomen poets, the* name's of 
Mankuniari Bose, Kamini Uay anel 
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(iirindra Mediini Dasi staiiel out |)romi- 
nently. Of tlu.'se* only the* tirsl is in the' 
land e)fllie' living. But the* ])e)efs whe) 
are l‘e*all\- e)f e'euiside'i’abh' iuipe)rlane-e‘ 
after Ibibindianath ai'e* Uajani Kama Sen, 
Dwinendralal Uay. Akshoy luimar Ibiral, 
.\mritalal Ihjse*. Satye'iidraiiat h Dull, 
.\tul Prasad Se'ii, Jatineira Mohan 
Bagedii, Kalidas Uay, Ivirunaridhan 
Banerje^t* anel Kuniudraiijan Mallik. Our 
Mahoiiieelaii fric'uels also are* not lagging 
behinel, Ka/i Xa/nil Islam. Banele .\li 
Mia. Oholam Mustafa anel Jasinuieldin 
are' the* le'ading poe'is of that coinniunit y. 
The name' of lluniayun Kahir is also ne)t 
le) be* foigotte'ii. In liis (irsl. alte-iiipts, 
ihe're* is goofi promise' of a hri^hl fiiliire\ 

In llu' lie'ld of di’ain.'tie- lile'ratnrt' 
the' names whie'h a[)pe*ar pi'e)minenl ly art* 
lhe)se' e)f (liris Chanelva (ilie)sh. most e)f 
whe)se works he)We‘Ve'r date* prior te) the* 
pe*rie)(l of whiedi We' are* sjie'akiiig. .Vmrila 
Lai Bosr. Apare's Chandra Mnklu'rjVe' 
and a h('>s| of othe'r niinor playwrights. 
Seune* of the* wall know’ll jilays of 
D. li. Iva\ and Kshirode' Prasad Vielya- 
hine)(le* he'loug t«) tilis p(*iioil. That llie* 
elramas have* to a e‘onside*rahle' exle'nl 
improve'd in the- matirr of pi'odiien ie)n anel 
s<*e*n.ario i'- hrvond di^-pute*. Ibit the* 
ine*i*e*dihle rapielily with whie*h tlu* 
Cine'ina ha> cemu' inte) popeilarty has to my 
miiiel gre'atl\’ affe*<'le'(l the* growth of 
elramatie* lile'ratnre* e'Xe-cpt that e)f the* 
most eplu'ine'ral kind wliiedi i*- (*\e*liisi\ e*ly 
meant for e-iiU’ina jjrodiu-tioii. (hie* gooel 
re'snh of this Imw’rve'r is the- dramatisa- 
tiemeif the* j)opnIar Be'iigali novi'Is. siudi 
as Siiralidiaiulra Chat t('rjce\ Hrmi PtfoHft 
and Dfdhi, and .\niirpa Ih'hi's .lAP e'tc. 

Se'fions lileratin-e* and lilei:ir\ e-riti- 
(dsm ha\e‘ found thcii’ ('X))one*nrs in 
Ihihindranath 'lagore*. Iliivnelra Nath 
Dutt, Pramathanath Tarkahhusan, 
Pramatha (diouelhiiry, Uameiidhra Sundar 
'rrive'di and P>i))in Behary (lUjita. 
Uanu'iidra Sundar 'lrive*di‘s name will go 
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(low'll to posUn’ity jis ilu' writei* who 
chose a jiarticiilarly happy style ol* 
(Expression for pi-otound scHentific truths 
and philosophit;al tliouglits. Ualit Kiiuiar 
Baiierjcc/s contributions are also worth 
mentioning-. His criticism of Kapal 
Kundala or seriocomic exj)osition of the 
‘(common errors’ in grammar and spelling- 
show* consid('ral>lc iiH'rit. 

'Fhe hislory of PxMi^ali literature 
owes a, de(Ep debt o) ^ratilude to Dines 
diandra Sen who, though almost a 
pioneer in the Fu'ld, lias made valuable 
contributions by his r('searches into this 
lield the impoiiaiKa^ of wln('h cannot be 
overestimated. It has aroused consider- 
able interest in the study of both ni(Edie- 
val and modern lUMi^ali literature. The 
vaisnava lyrics, the un|)arallcl('d ^*ems 
of Ben^mli litc'rature, arc lu'in^- widely 
studied and various editions of the 
vaisnava poems liav(' conu' out in recent 
timers. Scliolars like, Hasanta Raiijan 
Way, ^laiilvi Alxlul Karim, Dr. Sliahedul- 
lah, Dr. Sunil i Kumar Uhatterjee, 
Hasanta Kumar diatU'rjee, Dr. Susliil 
Kumar Do, and Manindra Mohan Ihisu 
iiavc edited old texts witli ; 4 i‘('at care and 
scholarshi]) and thus tried to throw' li^ht 
(Ui the dark pm’iods of the li((M‘Mry history 
of Bengal. 

So far as ])olitical history is conc(‘r- 
ned the names of Akshoy Kumar Maitra, 
Xikhil Nath Woy and Sir Jadunatli Sirkar 
occur to one’s mind The greatest impe- 
tus to th('s(' various pliases of literary 
activity has undoubtedly lieen t*iven by 
the various well-edited monthly and 
weekly pajiers which have come into 
existence' during- ivccni times. The 
Bharatharsluf, the Baaumati, both daily 
and monthly, Prahasi^ the liichitni 
Manasi, Anandahazar Pniyik^i and many 
others have been responsible for tlu^ 
steady ^u'owih and propa^.’ation of litera- 
ture in all its various phases. If the 
standard of many of these ma^a/ines is 


not superior to that of the Sahitya, 
Bharati, Nabyahharat and Saclhana of 
the preceding a^u?, is certainly more 
adapted i.o the po])ular tastes of the 
jiresent day. The circulation of some of 
these papers lias, T think, far exceeded 
the wildest dr(^anis of the editors of the 
precedin^^ ^eiK'ration. The explanation 
is that the number of readers has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds ow ing to the 
spread of literacy among the masses. 
In this connection mention may be made 
of the sjiread of culture among the 
women folk of Jkmgal among wdiom the 
habit of reading periodicals, newspapers 
and novels is grow'iiig to a very lai'ge 
extent never dreamt of before. This 
[lartly accounts for the s[)read of the 
library nuwemc'nt in Jkmgal. In larg(' 
towns and small, libraries are being 
(Established in fairly large numbers and it 
is the ladies who very largely patronise' 
tlu'm. 1 have si'cn many instaiu*es in 
which ladic's arc' more familiar w’itli 
curr(.*nt literature and problems of the 
day than the men folk of their families. 
Tlie ('dilors of periodicals w ho have been 
succ(‘ssful during this time are Itabindra 
Nath himself, Sures Uhaiidra Samajpati 
Maharaja Jagadindranath Way who edited 
MaiKisi, Wamananda Chatterjee, .laladhar 
Sen, Sara la Debi, Amiilya Vidyabhusan, 
Hemendra, ^h’asad (Ihosh, ("pendranatli 
(languly and others. 

^rhe demand for al)struse philosophi- 
cal literature is l)ound to be less. Ihit 
still this kind of literature has some able 
writers to boast of. The writings of 
Sri Aurobindo (4hose are attracting more 
and more people to his mode of thinking, 
dyotinindranath d'agoro has j)opularised 
in Ikmgali, Hal (langadhar 'Filak’s 
excellent edition of the (Jita. Various 
editions of the Ilpanishat are in tlu* 
market intended for the Bengali reading 
public. Wabindranath’s genius also has 
l)een laid under contribution in this field 
and his dissertations are appreciated 
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very widely. The other names are those 
of Ihamatha Natli Tarkabhusan, llamcn- 
(Ira Suiidar Trivedi, Jlirendranath ,^.)utt, 
Kshitiii Mohan Sen, Sitanatli Tatwa- 
bluisaii etc. 

x\mong those who have written on 
scientific subjects, we can mention tlie 
names of Jogeschandra liay, Vidyaiidhi, 
liameiidra Suiidar Trivedi, Hem Cliandra 
Das (jiipta, dagadananda Uay, Dr. 
(.’hunilal Dose ami others. Aiiion^ the 
writers of l)io^rai)hy, we find (luite a 
fairly large nuiiibor of names. ManniotJia 
Nath (4hosli, Ajit Kumar ('bakravarti, 
Nagcndra Nath Shome, daladliar Sen, 

Aiiunipa Debi are some of the more well 
known among them. D)enoy Kumar 

Sarkar’s Ducher Washington's life is a 
work of gi’eat merit. So far as travels 
are concerned, a fair amount of literature 
lias grown uj) during tliis period. 
Ibibiiidranatirs Kussia and Japan travels 
are read with grc'at interest. Dilip 

Kumar Dov's account of Ins travels 
(diary), Jaladlair Sen's Central India, 

Aunada Sankar Koy's Dathe Drabaslie, 
Manmathanatli (Jliosh's Japan are among 
tlie notable writings. Dut it is in the 
(h’partimait of politics and Kconomics, 
men’s minds have been greatly exercised. 
Dut Iht' writings which have been pro- 
duced in coiise(pience are mostly of an 
ephemeral character. Still there are 
some books which may be regarded as a 
distinct contribution to the literature on 
(hose subjects. Denoy Kumar Sarkar's 
thoughtful articles, Jladhakamal Mukher- 
jee’s able exposition of ‘village reconstitu- 
tion’ remedy against our chronic poverty. 
Anil Daran Hoy's suggestions regarding 
llio attainment of Swaraj, Sir D. (\ Day’s 
‘hrc'ad iiroblem’ arc among the valuable 
contributions in Dengal during the 
Jieriod. 

Art and Art (Tdticism are not with- 
')ut their exponents in our literature. 
Some of the well-known names in this 
important held are Abanindranath 


Tagore, Nandalal Jhise ;ind Asit Kumar 
Haider whose fame as jirtists have travel- 
led beyond tlu* shores of Indi;i. Oidheiidu 
Kuiiiar (languly and Dhurjali Kumai* 
Mukherjee are nlso to be nienlioiied as 
writers of considerable nutrit on art and 
art criticism. 

In this brief iiccounl, 1 have given 
only a bird’s view of the growth of the 
Dengali literature' in almost all its 
important aspects, during (he last (piarti'r 
of a century. In many respects, it is a 
remarkable pcu'iod in the literary history 
of liengal and we are proud of it. To do 
justice to the* various as[)ects of this 
growth, it is necssaiy to devote? a much 
larger space than perhaps that at the 
dis])osal of this journal will permit. Jhit 
I think 1 have indicated the main direc- 
tions of the gr(‘at movement in literature 
which tlu' last twenty live years have 
witness('d. 
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The development of health work in 
the schools is one of tlie outstanding 
foatiires in the present moveunent in 
education. 

Not only spe(*ial workers in tlie 
health field, hut educational executives, 
school officials and the general public 
express a rapidly growing and gratifying 
interest in mathu’s relating to health of 
school children. 

Health Exhibitions are being held 
all over tlu^ (country to teach the public- 
in siinph' and non-technical language 
how to pr('vent dis('ases of the body and 
mind and thus we are now trying to act 
upto the old proverb “Prevention is 
ludfor than cure'’. 

It is said that in (.1iina and Japan the 
family ])hysician gets his full salary only 
when all tlu^ memb(*rs of the family keep 
good health. If there is sickness in the 
family, a ])i'oportionsite cut is made in the 
salary. The doctor’s duty, thcrefcjre, is 
to s(*e that none suffers from any disease 
or in other words to take precaution 
against any diseases in the family. It is 
for us to consider seriously why the same 
syst(un should not prevail in our country. 

One of the main items of the 
present-day programme of health 
conservation is prevention of blindness, 
an important part of which is the keeping 
of good sight. When we consider the 
part played by the eyes in the acquisition 
of knowledge, in fact, in the conduct of 
all human aflfiiirs, the urgent need for a 


careful ])reservation of sight bccoiiKis at 
once ap])arent. Tt is ncedh'ss to say 
that the |)reservatioii of siglit dcpc'uds 
very largely on taking \i proper care of 
the eyes. Again, the correct knowledge 
of the means of avoiding harm to th(‘ 
eyes is ih(^ surest road to saving sight 
and the only tiling needed is a conscious 
otfort to se -ure that knowledge. 
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The care of the eyes should begin at 
birth and should continue iininterriqited- 
ly throughout life. In fact, it may be 
necessary under certain conditions to 
take a proper care of the mother before 
the birth of a child in order save the 
sight of the child when born. Jdiat is 
one of the reasons why piwnalaJ care is 
in such general practice to-day. fn most 
of the Western countries, it is compul- 
sory for pliysicians or attendants to apply 
at birth medicinal drops to prevent 
“Babies' sore Eyes”. And this precau- 
tion has resulted in a much smaller 
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nmnbev of l)liiul persons from this 
ejinse alone. 

As the child ^rows older, tin? use of 
his e>(‘s is in ever-^rowin^' demand. 
His education in his youn^ days, later on 
tlu' earning of Ins livelihood, and at all 
times the a])preciation and enjoyment 
of the beauties of Nature' depend upon the 
|)reservation of ^ood eyesight, ft is 
thei'('fore absurd to think that a pareiit 
would willingly let his child blind if 
he kru'w the conditions rliat would 
inevitably hrin;^' on this calamity. Self- 
int('r('st sliould consecpK'utly lead evei-y- 
one to care for his own eyes. 

(^U‘('li‘ss?iess in ix'^ard to cleanliness 
at the time of birth, ri'ckk'ss e\[)osure of 
the infant's (‘yes to li^lit, pernicious 
school influences all these and many 
other violations of the laAvs of hy‘>iene 
in rej^ard to the eyes are largely rc'spon- 
sible for the many (‘y(' deh'cts in our 
midst. 

dMie t\v(‘ is one of tlu' most impor- 
tant or^juis of the ])ody. It is also one 
of the most (hdicate things. It. is a very 
willing' s(M‘vant and is c'asily abus(*d. 
Many disi'ases and j)oor eyesi‘.»ht, as said 
Ix'hu’e, aie du(' to troubles which can he 
prevent(‘d hy proper care of the eyes. 

The eye, is freipie.ntly and aptly 
com])ared to a camera. The construction 
of the eye will lu’ more' intellij^ihli^ to us 
if we examine the construction of an 
ordinary camera. The camera consists 
of thro(‘ essential j)arts ; the box or 
container, the lens and the sensitiv(‘ 
plate. The same essentials are found in 
file human eye as W(dl. 

The eyeball coi'responds to the box 
of the camera. The tou^h, nori-olastic 
outer coat of the* eyehall, known as 
Sclrm takes the place of the wood 
or metal of which the box of the camera 
is built. This outer coat is lined with a 


deeply pigmented membrane called 
Choroid whicli corresponds to the coating 
of paint with which the inside of the 
camera-box is bjackened to prevent stray 
liglit from entering in and thus blurring 
llie picture on the sensitive plate. The 
front ])orti(m of the eye which is trans- 
parc'ut is known as Cornea , while th(‘ 
choroid is transformed into the Iris or 
(‘oloiired j)art of the eye with a hole in 
the centre c'alled the pupil. Tlie iris 
which can be contrachid or expandcxl by 
certain muscles in it to admit varying 
intensities of light ccu'i-esponds to tlie 
adjnstahlo diaphragm or shutter of the 
camera. The (Uitire eyeball is held in its 
socket in the skull hy means of connec- 
tive tissue and turned hy thr(*e pairs of 
muscles so that it can rotate through a 
wide arc just as the camera can he rotated 
on its three legged stand for focussing 
dilTcrcmt objects au its sensitive plate. 

Ihdiin'd the iris is the lens of the (we. 
It is attacdied to the choi'oid coat by a 
ligament (binding tissue) which in turn is 
connected with a litth^ muscle calked the 
Ciliarij ninselc. This muKcI(', coi‘res])on(ls 
to the focussing mechanism of the 
camera. Hy means of its relaxati(jn and 
contraction tlu^ lens can be adjusted to 
focus on ohjeerts distant or near at hand, 
ttic cliamb.'^i' in IVont of the lens is filled 
with a watery tiuid called u<y/(co//.s‘ humour 
and that behind tlu' lens with a jelly-liki* 
substance known as vitreous humour. 
These siil)stanc(‘s fill the eyeball keeping 
it in shape and yet, as the\ are transpa- 
rent, th(' light can easily pass throngli 
them. 

Tlu' most important and wonderful 
part of the tyve is the Jteliua> which cor- 
responds to the sensitive plate of the 
camera. The retina is a thin coat in th(' 
form of a hollow hemisphere lying insid(‘ 
the choroid coat at the back of the eye- 
ball. Tlie images produced by tlie lens 
of objects looked at, are thrown upon 
this sensitive plate and where, liy a com- 
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plicated process tliey ai’c transformed into About ‘2i millions of people in India 

nerve impulses. These nerve impulses out of a total population of about 85:^ 

are carried on to the brain by the optic millions are completely or partially blind, 

nerve-r-that ^reat nerve which connects Of this huge number, about lit) pen- cent, 

the retina with the siglit centre in the need not havt' lost llu‘ir preriems ey(‘sigbt 

brain and makes vision possible. if thev km*w or weri* told how to tal<(‘ 

THE EYE 



A. (Jonioa. B. Aqueous humour. C. iris. D. Pupil. K. Lens. K. Vitruous humour 
G. Ciliary Muscle H. Optic Nerve. 

It is ([iiite evident from above that adi'iiuale cai'i* of their i*y(‘s. Is not (lie 

though small and extremely delicate, the nci'ieet shoekin;^ and tin' society poorer'/ 

iiicchanisni in the eye is wondi'rfully 

perfect. C^ertainly one of llio greatest I'hc position ol students is still moi’c 

gifts of (lod to humankind is the eye. deplorable, 'blu' visual detects ainmig 

Yet the pity is that few people feel the school eliildrtqi arc* 17 [hm* cent, wliilst 

uoeessity of its proper |)rcservation and among eolli'ge students dl.o [ler cent, 

fewer still take |)ains to keep it in good ((’alcntla Ifeview, .Vpril IBdd). Paremis, 

working order. guardians, teachers, and seliool and college 
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authorities are equally responsible for the 
criminal wastage of the society’s future 
assets. 

The sooner and wider the dangers of 
defective and diseased eye are realised 
and precautions taken, tlie better for the 
individuals concerned and For the society 
as a whole. 

It must be Fully realiscjd that eyes 
are parts oF tlie body and any disease oF 
the body may affect the eyes also. 
Among the common maladies that may 
affect tlie eyes but take origin cdsewhere are 
sypliilis, gonorrliea, tuberculosis, ))yorrh- 
oea, dysentery, diabetes and cholera. These 
and other chronics disorders must be 
attended to in their initial stages to 
ensure good lu'alth and with it good 
eyesight. The most dangerous of diseases 
that indirectly affects th(‘ eye is syphilis 
whicli may cause' great damage's to the 
eyes of a child if lu' inherits it. So 
parents, beware' ! 

All the differefit fjinctions of the eye 
are not develoi)ed when tlie l)aby is born. 
A l)aby should be able to lix his ga/.(' on 
an object within six months oF its life. 
If his eyes continue to move about cons- 
tantly without fixing on any object 
imnuidiate steps sliouhl he taken to find 
out its cause. 

A child's pupil is always black. If 
however, the pupil is grey or white 
instead, tlie indicatioji is tliat he is 
suffering either From JnFantile Cataract or 
from a malignant growtli called (ilioma. 
Prompt examination by a doctor is 
necessary to [irevent pei'iiianent damage 
to the sight in the case oF the former 
condition and death which may take 
place Vv^ithin a few months in the case of 
tlie latter. 

If it is noticed that a child is becom- 
ing cross-eyed isijuinted) proper treat- 
ment should be curried out befoi'c the 


sixth year of life. Otherwise it will be 
too late to I’estore proper vision. It 
should be remembered that Nature with 
out artificial aid in the proper time will 
not cure a squint when the child grows 
older. 

Before a eliild is sent to school the 
parents and guardians should see that the 
child’s eyesiglit is normal, otherwise extra 
strain due to reading and writing may 
involve serious results. If for instance' 
the child is unable to read a clock or to 
thread a needle from a suitable distance 
covering each eye alternately with the 
palm of tlie hand or a card-board (without 
actually sluitiing the eyes) ho sliould be 
taken to a doctor in order to [irevont tlie 
eyes from getting worse. Defective vision 
is sure to retard bis progress in studies. 
A child wearing glasses sliould never be 
viewed with prejudice. (.)n tlie other 
hand if after an (‘examination by doctors 
it is found that the child needs glasses, 
he should be encouraged to us(' them for 
bis well-b(‘ing. 

The room in which a child stiulies, 
either at home or in sclujol, should be 
a(le(]iiately lighted. (Bare iis well as 
insufficient ligliting sliould always be 
avoided. To read with face or back 
towards a Vvindow is as had ms to read 
in twilight or under the direct rays of the 
sun. While reading or writing, light 
should always come fi'om above and 
over the left shoulder so that it may nut 
cause a shadow on the desk. 

Tlie desk should be accurately 
adjusted to the needs of the cliild. It 
should not be too high nor too low, too 
near or too far from the seat. Tlie 
height of tlie seat should be so adjusted 
that the thighs of the scholar are hori- 
zontal and the leg.s remain vertical and 
the feet rest flat on the floor. Too miicJi 
stooping posture leads to visual defects, 
contracts the clicst and interferes with 
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lespiratiou and may also cause strain on 
the heart and a curvature of the spine. 

If the child’s health is delicate his 
study hours should be reduced, the eye 
muscles being as weak as other muscles 
of the body. 

Serious notice should be taken of 
symptoms of eye-strain e. g. headache, 
watering of tlie eyes, redness of the eye- 
balls etc., and a doctor slioiild be 
pioiijptly consulted. 

In Kiirope and America eyes of the 
school children are regularly examined 
(nice a year under the control of State 
Hoard of Education and State Hoard of 
Health. It is a very happy sign that 
similar arrangements liave been slarted 
in some parts of India. 

In youth, as in childhood, excess, 
deliciency or flickering of light should 
he sedulously avoided. 1'hose whose 
occuiiation make them liable to injury of 
file eycj, liowever minute it may be, should 
wear protective goggles for tlie (;yes. Eye 
injuries, even though of minor nature, 
should be given very careful attention. 
Much invisil)le injury is caused by tropical 
rays of the sun. (.’ataiact is therefore 
common in India. Smokc-glasses should 
Ih; worn ))y all wlio ai’e exposed to 
intense rays of the sun in summer, 
(’iiienia, if frequently attended, may also 
(•ause undue strain on the eyes. 

About tlie age (;f forty oiu; develops 
what is called “old sight” and requires 
glasses for reading or doing fine work. 
(Hasses should always be obtained from 
leliable opticians on prescription of Eye- 
'^pecialists. Quacks who abound in India 


and their cheat) gl‘i^«cs do more harm 
than good to the eyes. It is wrong to 
believe that if oni5 can do without glasses 
for sometime, his pi*evious good eyesight 
will be restored. 


Old age carries great risks lo tlu‘ 
eyes. Hainbow halos around lights, 
occasional headacht*, watering of tlie 
eyes, etc., are danger signals and must 
be taken heetl of without loss of time. 
It is extremely important to Imve one’s 
eyes examined thoroughly by an eye- 
specialist on the first ap[)earance of 
failing vision. It is Ibolisli to attribute 
all failure of eyesight in old age to 
cataract and to wait for its maturity 
in vain for operation, only to be told 
afterwards on consulting an expert in 
(‘ve diseases that it is now too late to 
restore vision. ^Flu* blindness or loss of 
vision may not have becMi due to cadaract 
at all but to some other disi'ase of the 
eye, such as (ilaucoma or a dist‘ase of the 
great nervt' of the lyi*. 


From the above, it will be realised 
what a precious ti’easure the. eyes are and 
how susceptible they are to [icrmaiient 
injury by causes which ari' not only 
remediable but can actually be avoided. 
That there is so much of blindiu'ss and 
defective eyesight in our country is 
simply due to the fact that the 
general public liave not been sulhcieiitly 
educated in tlie matter. Parents, 
teacliers and students all may combine 
willi great advantage to tlie country for 
the sjiread of the necessary elemenlar> 
knowledge about the eyes and their 
common diseases. 
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1. Jack Buchanan, 2. Conrad Veidt, 3. Alma 
f aylor, 4. Buster Keaton, 5. Chrissie White, 6. Stan 
l aurel, 7. Mrs. Sidney Drew, 8. Warren Kerrigan, 
Clara Bow, 10. Annabella, 11. Felix the Cat, 11. 

• ilian Harvey, 12. Oliver Hardcy, 13. Alice Joyce, 

(Tlio Original of this picture \Yliich nicasurej 
well-known stage director and artist.) 


14. Talmadge, 15. Oliver Hardy, 16. Maurice 
Costello, 17. Pearl White, 18. Gracio Fields, 19. 
Cicely Courtieidge, 20. Al. Jolsou, 21. Mickey 
Mouse, 22. George Arliss, 23. Max Linder, 24. Lon 
Chaney, 25. Jack H ulbert, 26. Norma T:\lmadge, 27, 
Flora Finch, 28. T^ilian Gish, 29. Dorothy Gish, 30. 
Broncho Billy, 31. Thomas Meighan, 32. Sessuc 
Hayakawa, 33. Emil Jannings, 34. Bon Turpin, 35. 
Maurice Chevalier, 36. Janet Gaynor, 37. Rudolph 
Valentino, 38. Greta Garbo, 39, Sidney Drew, 
40. Rin Tin Tin, 41. Betty Balfour, 12. Mary Pick- 
ford, 43. Wallace Reid, 44. Marlene Dietrich, 
45. Pauline Fredrick, 46. Florence Turner, 47. Ronald 
Colman, 48. William Hart, 49. Forma Sliearer, 
50. Jackie Coogan, 51. Charlie Chaplin, 52. Eddie 
C«antor, 53. Mabel Normand, 54. John Bunny, 
55. Fiitty Arhuckle, 56. Douglas Fairbanks, 57. 
Charlas Laughton, 58. Marrio Dressier 59. Nazimova 
60. Harold Loyd, 61. Ford Sterling, 62. John Gilbert, 
63. Werner Kraus, 64. Ralph Lynn, 65. Tom Walls, 
lift X 8 ft, wa.s coinpo.sed by Komisarjevsky 
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THE BRATACHARl MOVEMEN T 

Ihj (i. S. 1)1:TT, r.c.s.. 


inciins a solemnly mulerUken 
(Inly and the name ‘linitacliari’ denotes 
one who has solemnly undertaken the 
duty of building’ up his or lier life 
throu^ii tlie sysiematie [)raetiee of the live 
hasie ‘I>ratas' whieh a IJralaehari has to 
al’lirm viz., Knowledge, Lal)our, Truth, 
Idiity and Joy. Tlu' ultimate ohj(‘et of 
of a Urataehari is, llierefori', the attain- 
ment of the ideal of the eoinph'te man 
hy attaining- perfection in self-de\elop- 
ment in all spluavs of life physical, 
mental, moral and social, or in other 
words tiu' attainment ol tlu* ideal of a 
perlect citizen of tlu' world. \\'hil(‘ the 
hasie object of a Hratachari is thus tlu* 
attainment, of the ideal of a complete 
citizen of the world, it is at tlu' same 
linu' an (‘ssimtial priiuaph* of tlu‘ 
Uratachari crec'd that before^ o]U' can la* 
a com|)leli' citizen of tlu* world one must, 
in tlu‘ llrst instance, la^ a compl(*t(' citizen 
of a particular r('^ional unit, d'he inter- 
national and national ideals \\\v tlius 
harmonised in a IJratachari's lile and the 
Ihatachari movc'inent is thus simultane- 
raisly a national and an international 
movement. It s(*(*ks to create a nation- 
wide' discipline of common citizensliij) 
amon*^- pe'i’sons ed' both s(*xes, of all castes, 
and cr(*('ds and of all aj^es includinj^- 
cliildren as well as old peo|)le, by develo|)- 
iii;.;- a hi^h standard of cliaracler, physical 
litiu^ss in ideal and [)ractic(’, the |)ui'suit 
of constructive* work anel e)f an insistence 
on the dignity of lal)onr and of a joyous 
eommiinity spirit throu^li cojuinoii 
particapaiion in national dances anel sem^s 
as well as community dane*es and commu- 
nity son^s. ('ertain common fe)rmulas 
"f salutation, mode of aelelr(*ss and a 
‘■uminem community ye'll ce)nstitute its 
oiitwarel ce)nveJitions. 

The movement as it lias eleveloped 


in Jjennal lias thus take'ii the' ^hape* of a 
national nieivement lor the* de.ve*lopment 
e)f an ieleal ami |)raclie‘e' of the* eatizen- 
ship e)l lU'ii^al. It se*eks lei ea'e'ale* a 
ceimnion liond of eatize'iiship not onlv 
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anmiu iH'iyi^alis themscKes but alsei 
all wlu) live in Genial anel are 
williii'j;' te) serve* and le)ve* IJen^al. 
Altheiu^h base'd primarilx em the* natieinal 
culture of lu'ii^al from which it se'e'ks its 
basic in spiratieui, it eloes not ine*ule*ate a 
narreiw nationalism \\hie*h e-an se'e’ nei 
^eioel in either pe'eiple s eailtiire*. On the* 
either hanel it is willing' to assimilate all 
that is lie'st in other pe'e)ple'*s culture. 
Idle meivement has neiw develeiped into 
a comprehe'iisive' system ol eatizenship 
eli.scifiline with special e-mphasis ein the 
liarmoniseel eleve'leipmcnt ol beiely anel 
miiiel, a s|)(‘eaal insiste'iici' on the* dij^nity 
eif lalieiur and its eibservaiice in daily life 
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on the one hand and on the proiiiotion 
of a joyous coniinnnity life on the other. 

Its origin lies in tlie researches made 
hy me between the years IW'iU and 1982 
into the folk dances and folk songs of 
Bengal and in an attempt to conserve 
them and to popularise their practice on 
the part of school teachers and students. 
During these tliree y(‘ars a number of 
folk dances such as the Haul, the Jari, 
the Kathi, the Jhuinur, the Dhali and 
the Kaibeshe were discovered and po[)U- 
larised in the schools of the district of 
Birbimm in the first instance and later 
on throughout Bengal. Tln^ finest and 
most virile of thesci dances -tiie JlaibesJuj 
was found in the district of Hirbhum and 
was ideiitiiied by me as the war dance 
of the lancers of the Bengal infantry 
described in ancient Bengali literature. 
Another fine dance \i/., the dhali dance, 
was identified as tlu? dance of the slTudd- 
mcn of the great Bengali potentates 
Ih'atapaditya and Isha Khan who lived 
in the Itith and 17th centuries. 

.\part from the discovery ajid 
popularisation (d* folk dances am folk 
songs a number f)!' c(nn]nunity songs 
were specially d(’ vised by me within tliese 
throe years and introduc(‘(l into the 
schools with the co-operation of the 
authorities of tlu' Education I)(‘part- 
meiit. Kor tlie fullest expri'ssion of the 
significance of these dancc's and .songs it 
was, however, felt necessary to provide 
them with a cultural medium in order 
that a high ideal of social practice might 
he aroused. That medium was offered by 
the initiation of the Bratachari move- 
ment as tlic genuine means of self- 
expression of the community by the 
formation of a society dedicat(’d to social 
service and constructive wcjrk and 
earnestly striving towards the develop- 
ment of individnal character and organised 
collective life. To give concrete hjrin to 
the movement, training caujps liave been 
from time to time organised for imparting 


systematic traijiing in the Bjataehari 
ideals as well as in the folk dances and 
community dances and songs. 

The movement as already explained 
is based on the five fundamental Bratas or 
principles of Knowledge, Labour, ^Friitli, 
Unity, and Joy. To translate these 
principles into ])ractice every Bratachari 
of Ib'ngal lias to take !(> (vows) 

and 17 manns (don'ts). These vows, in 
the words of Mr. E. B. Burrows, 
Uommissioner of the Burdwan Division, 
“cover comprehensively religion, public 
and personal health, work, recreation, 
happiness and in fact all tliat makes life 
worth living”. The most inj])ortant tiiid 
cluiracUuistic vows jire those that relai(‘ 
to the dignity and indis])ensahility of 
labour, and the development of lieiiltliy 
and elenn living and cheerfuliuiss of spirit. 
One of the don'ts is “jiot to develop ;i 
(jorporation” and another “not to forget to 
smile (‘ven in misfortmu'”. TIu're are- 
twelve separate', and elistinctivc ve)ws fe)r 
the “Uhhe)-r)as” e)r junie)r Brataeharis. 
One ol tlu'se e‘nje)ins kindness to animals ; 
another enjoins triiliifnlness. 'l*\vo e)l 
the* othe*!’ ve)W.s are*. “1 shall fight foi 
the te\am'' and ‘*1 shall live* ])y the* labour 
of my liinhs". 

The- movement was inleiuled to 
})rovide a etojnple-tc philosopliy of life* aiui 
to a.ppeal to persenis of all classeis anel o! 
all ages anel th(i irresistible appeal whiel' 
it has made fej men a.nd wejnien, young aiai 
olel, of all e'reeMls anel easte-s goes te) show 
that, given adeepiate support, there i- 
overy prol)ability e)f its aeJheving tlw 
e)bject with which it was devisoel. 
IVuhaps its most distinguisliing featmv 
is its insistence on rJiythniic traiiiinr 
while its [)ractical ideals have; l)ee‘f' 
summarised hy Mr. J. M. Bottoiiilew • 
-DirecAor of Bublie Instruction as‘vige)in. 
joy and service.’ Apart from infusing i 
spirit of pure joy into yeamg and oM 
alike, it lias operated in banding t<- 
getber officials and noii-officals, zemindjo^ 
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and tenants, teachers and students, 
Hindus and l\rohaincdans townspeople 
and villagers into orgnnised activities 
for the doing of humble village work 
such as the destruction of the water 
hyacinth, the clearing of tanks, the 
repair of roads, the succour of the sick 
and suffering. 

The manifold as])ects of tlui move- 
ment have been emphasised by various 
competent authorities each in accordance 
with his own view-point. His hjxcelleiicy 
Sir John Anderson, (lovernor of Bengal 
has set the seal of his approval to the 
movement by agreeing lo b(^ its 
MtihapaJak ( Patron-in-t ‘hief ). J)r. 
Uabindra Nath l^vgore lias expressed 
his confidence that “wherever the move- 
ment is ado[)ted it will conduce to the 
development of joy of spirit, ca[)acitv for 
work, strengtli of cliaraoter and 
enthusiasm, for social service. Mr. M, E. 
Darling, ('. 1. E., 1. V. S., looks upon it 
as a powoi’ful instrument for reviving the 
villages of India. 'Slw Uamananda (1iat- 
lerji, Editor of the Modf rn has 

observed that the l]ra(achari dances ami 
songs (Uigeiidar a regaivl for agriculture 
and rural pursuits. Mr. J. Buclianan, 

A., Physical l)ir(‘ctor, Bengal, has 
described it. as an ideal movement for the 
develo])ment of jihysical iitness. The 
llon’ble Sir B. P. Singh Hoy, ^Minister 
for IiOcal-S(‘lf (iovernment regards it as 
th(‘ best means for the creation of good 
citizens and for providing a (!ommon 
platform on which the different commu- 
nities can meet with the same aims and 
ohjecits, viz., that of the. regeneration of 
lU'ugal through service, improvement of 
physique, improvement of charactei’ and 
improvement of the villages. In the 
opinion of the ITon’hle Klian Bahadur 
Azizul Haqne, Minister for Education, 
the movement wnll infuse and help to 
develop the spirit of national conscious- 
ness and train up the Bengali student to 
he a lUran in the true sense of the term 


and will serve a great national purpose 
of teaching discipline and helping to 
form character. In the opinion of Mr. 
A. E. Tkirter, I.C-.S., District Afagistrate, 
h’aridpur and President of I he J^’aridpur 
Bratachari Society, the movement gives 
no seope to violence, jihysical or spiritual 
and there is no room in it for the jealous- 
ies and antagonisms which characteris(‘ 
conriict hetweeii different races, faiths 
and castes. Dr. W. S. Unpiliart, a 
former A'ice-Cliancellor as well as Afi'. 
Shyama Ih-asad Mookerjia*, the jiresent 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta l.hiiver- 
sil y have lioth hailed I he movement as 
being highly suitahh' for inti’oduction in 
the colleges and ihc latter lias already 
made a hegiiming hy introducing it into 
the Ashutosh College which hears tht‘ 
honoured name of his gn'at father. 

Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, another 
(‘X-\'ici'-Chanc(‘lloi‘ of thi‘ (\alcutta 
Eniversity who is hiinscdf an enrolled 
Ih’atachari, is of opinion that the move- 
ment will give the I'ight bias to education 
and will help in setting up a network 
of organisations of soi'ial service workers 
devoti'd t!) tlie ideal and practice of good 
citizenship. Mr. A. l\ HaJmian \^icc- 
Chancellor of the Dacca Pniversity, also 
an enrolled Bratachari, has highly eulogis- 
ed the educational value of the movement 
and has advocated its introduction in all 
educational institutions from the Univer- 
sity down to the primary stage. A high 
school headmaster has pronounced it to 
be “nne([uall('d in moulding character” 
and has dcclarc'd that his own son, who 
had previously l)een way-ward and in- 
subordinate, had been entirely transfi'red 
in character and had set an excellent 
exam[)le to other I)oys since becoming a 
Bratachari. He has also stressc'd the 
urge wliich the movojnent gives to the 
accpiisition of knowledge, for its own 
sake and says that even the dullest boys 
of his school have, since becoming 
Bratachari stolon a marcli over the most 
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sl.udc'iits. Tlu' l^ditor of the 
Infiurancr World in a leadin'^' article on 
“hisuranee Risks juid the linitachari 
Jiiovenient" remarks that the Rrataelniri 
movement “endeavours to make tlie life 
of its momhers ch'an, trustworthy and 
lon^^‘, all thiv(‘ of which are what insu- 
rance comjianies also desire their insur- 
able lives to he. So to us a Rrataeliari 
is an interesting study, as on him rest 
future actuarial calculation of oui* avera^n 
standanl of lile and risks and the various 

tables" il(' i'('ioic('s at the rapid 

sprejid of llu* movenumt and observes: 
“liCtit^^row mor(‘ in popularity and let 
it [)ervad(‘ the life of the nation by its 
nol)le nu'ssa^’e." As tlu' (piality of life 
is impi'oved, risk will be mor(’ and moiv — 
eliminated. Insurance business will be 
conse(juently j^reatly, benelited as it will 
enable the companies to dispense with 

many formalities Such movement will 

greatly fa(dlilat(' matter of sidection of 
risks. JfedicMl examination may (‘ven 
be. dispensed with in course of time... 
premiums may be reducc'd just as is 
provided in many (‘om))anies in respe(*t 
of abstainers's lives." 

'riie Editor of the Statesman in a 
leading' article o]] ‘‘ddie Hratacharis" 
observ(?d that “tlu^ Jhatachari moveiiumt 
is a force to be taken into account in 
any survey of the conditi(m and activi- 
ties of the life of the people of the 
province" (of Bengal) and that it has 
be(*ome “a part of a training' of the whole 
man for the s(’rvice of the country." 

Ijt. (A)l A. I). Stewart, I. M. S., 
Director of the All-India, Institute of 
Dyttiune, who has enrolled himself as a 
Bratachari, has comj)ared the Bratachari 
movement in its joy-^^iviu”' as|)ect with 
the old Orphic r(*li^ion and it will )U)t 
perhaps be inaj)prorpiate to conclude 
tliis article by (piotin^- the speech which 
he delivered at the time he became 
initiated as a Bratachari : — 


“About ‘2500 years a^o the (ireek 
poet Euripides wrote what has been 
translated thus : 

'"Who'erc hIuiII know 
Aaiheloufj (laijfi (fo 
lliat to live is Ji(UV^!l 
Ha I h Jo u II d h / s // ea veu . ' ’ 

"The play in which this r)ccurs, th(‘ 
"Bacchae", was expressive of the new 
‘orphic’ religion — or rathei* outlook on 
life. This insisted on the inherent 
joyousness in all living' things and man's 
kinship with every living’ creature. Ii 
was esse!itially a r(‘li^ion ofnalur(;and 
of the joy of life; and om* of the mod(’s 
of (\\pr(‘ssion was by concerted dancing' 
in th(‘ forest on the slopes of the (Ireek 
hills. It was a protest a;;ainst th(‘ 
fatalism and so|)hislication of the times. 

“Without in any way drawin;^' too 
clos(' a parallel between the Bratachari 
movement and the old orphic outlook, il 
seems to mt'. that tlu' movement inau^ra- 
ted by Air. Dutt comes at a very oppor- 
tmui tiiiK' to us, and is one which the 
pn'.sent times hav(‘ much need of. 
Civilisation and science havi‘ sophisticaled 
us overmuch. Our life and our enjoy- 
ment are in danger of becf)min”' tf)o 
artificial and W(' hav(‘ become accustonunl 
to be amus(‘.d by mass products of 
mechanis('d imitations. We have forgo- 
tten the fundamental and int('ns(' jrn 
that we siiould ;.;('t from meivly bein;^ 
alive, th(i didi^ht that the sun and the 
air and the movement of our own bodies, 
the liking- of simiile rliythms of song and 
action in the open air siiould give us. 
The Bratachari movement gets us away 
from some of the artificiality and deaden- 
ing effects of model'll life, and takes iis 
liack to the primary joys and the healthy 
and sane outlook of the children »>1 
nature." 
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No nation is truly rr('(’ wliosc women 
lire ignorant and living’ in conditions that 
are unhealthy lor l)oth body and mind. 
So loll”' as oiu' hair ol a nation is kept 
as tlie chatt(‘ls and ])layt]nn^s of the 
other half then* can l)e no real progress in 
that nation. ^Fhe Joint Select (Commis- 
sion rightly observes, “Tlu*. women's 
movements in India hold tln^ key of pro- 
i^ress and the results it may a(;hieve an* 
incalculably ^reat. It is not too mncli to 
say that India cannot achieve* the ])t)sition 
to whicJi slie aspires in the. world until 
the women play their due part as educated 
citizens.'* India contains no less than 
ISO million women which nu'ans that 
I In* Indian women alone* e'onstitnte* one- 
te-nth of the* human race. 

Therefore tin*. pre)hlems whiedi the 
wome*n of India Inive* to sedve are* matte'rs 
f>f j^reat impe)rtafie‘e to the whole world. 

.V ^re^-it h'rene'hman one;e said “One 
<'e)iiM jud^^'e* the^ ele^ree of civilisation eii 
a e*ountry by the se)e-ial anel politie-al 
j)osition of its women." And if we are^ 
to jiid.^e* of India to-elay by the pe)sitiem 
of li{‘r womem, there is ne)t very mucli 
that we could feel premd of. 

We lieai’ a ^reat eleal about Sit a and 
Savitri anel of the later here)ines like 
Ijilavati, (Jarni, Surya. and (!handrabansi ; 
f)r of the Urahma Vadinis of the Vedic 
p(*ri(al. They are* revered names in India, 
and rightly so. 

WJiatever be the ])ast ^lorv of the 
Indian woman and Jier positiem in society, 
in the India of to-day her position is 
unii|ue. Yes, India is uniepu* amon^ the 


civiliseel countries of the world in her 
injustice to women. .Vnd the* ^I'cat 
misery of it all is that even in tliis era of 
e*nli;>ht(*nment our lcaele*i‘s want us to 
rt'^ain our lost j)e)sition as f/rris anel 
j^eiddesse^s l)ut not as livin;^- human be'in^s. 
hiVery wlieiv we* he*ar a ^ood anieuint of 
the fairly tales of the virtiu's of woman- 
he^eid. It has bee-ome customary to 
dream vaciu* di‘e*ams e)f a dae'ade'iil past, 
with no ]u)j)e for the futun*. Mve'ii 
(-China that e*an boast of a more* am'ie'ut 
e*ivili/.ation than e)urs, is shakiii”' off the* 
shae*kles of centurie*s for a new fi*('e’dom 
for their women. Let our Hindu e'oun- 
trymen turn to (China and borrow a le'af 
from them. Ihjually us(*ful it is for the* 
Indian Muslim to learn the couise of 
recent e‘ve*nts in Turke'v and M;4y[)t in 
al>e)lishin^‘ t ime-honoure'd custeuus lor the* 
liberation of llu*ir wonu'u. 

It is time that we ope'iie'd euir e'ves !») 
the realitie*s and fae-e'd the* situation cour- 
a”e'e)Usly and with a linn de*te*rmination. 
It is futile to loe)k to outside a^encie*s 
for briniiin^ about the n('e*essary re*foi-ms. 

'I’he lives eJ' the* ‘^•re*at. majorily of 
Indian women are ^e)vei*ne*d by re*hY;ious 
anel social e*ustoms to an e*.\te]it unknow?i 
in any part of the Westeiai countries. The* 
me)st important event in ev(*ry Indian 
we)mairs life is to become* the mothe*r of 
a se)n. Once this has happeneel she 
se’cur(*s .some power in llie family. Ihit, 
the ye)im” mothe'i’ and (he* cliilelless 
widow sulfers ve'ry much e)n ae*e*e)unt of 
e*ertain se^-ial anel religious e*ustoms. 
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Among tlic two major communities 
in India tlio Hindus and Mobammadans 
the piii'dali still prevails. This system 
condemns millions of Indian women to 
seclusion and a very limited and un- 
healthy life. As a result of this impri- 
sonment, shut away from sunlight and 
normal contact with the world iminv 
thousands among the poor classes suc- 
cumb to tuberculosis and otho)' diseases. 
Even among the wealthy in women's 
quarters ventilation and ellicient lighting 
are usually disv(‘garded. 

It will be interesting in this connec- 
tion to quote what Konial Pasha, the 
Reformer-Dictator of Turkey has said 
about the veil of Tui*kish women. “1'he 
wear(‘r of the veil not only feels that she 
is the incai’iiaiion of virtue and mod(jsty, 
but that the women wiilunit the veil are 
immodest and indecent. The veil has 
become a cov(‘r for hyj)ocrisy wJiich I 
shall teiir to shrt'ds. The veil is insani- 
tary. Very few 'rurkish women an* 
ruddy-c()m])lexioned. Hiding their faces 
for centuries, they have grown sallow 
and palo-faced. !\ly second i*('ason for 
outlawing the veil is moral. In Anatolia 
our men never saw a woman outside of 
their own immediate families or Christian 
women. I have lived in Euro])ean pro- 
vinces of Turkey, where Turkish men 
were accustome<l to see a little more of 
women and I have lived in Western 
countries, where men see woiih'u every 
hour of the day. ^ly obsei’vation con- 
vinced me that among these three classes 
of men, those of our Anatolian ))rovinces, 
who came into very little (am tact with 
women, were by naturo more sensuous." 

The girls of either communities 
sutler’ from tlie evils of child jnarriage. 
In P)*21 out of a total population of d50 
millions, there were more than 2 million 
child wives less than 10 years of age. In 
193], this figure has increased to four 
millions. In 1034, there w’ere more than 


P2 millio]! child-wives under the age of 
15, as well as 300,000 children under 
that age, who were already widowed. As 
the Hindu custom do not allow re- 
marriage, we may imagine the real misery 
of the child-widow's, who are denied all 
the pleasures of life and are looked upon 
as the cursed of the gods. There are 
very few^ facilities for training them for 
wage-earning occupations. In most cases 
their condition is tragic and pitiable. 

The Sarda Act of 1929 forbidding 
the practice of child marriage has been 
largely inellcctive. Altliough the enlight- 
ened women of India iiavc done a good 
amount of (Campaign for getting the Act 
passed in tlic Legislature, wo have not 
iollo\V(^d it iq) with much real prcqaiganda 
among the illiterate ])eo])le of the villages 
and towns. The passing of the A(d, itself 
lusnltc'd in a siuldcm iiuu’oasc^ in cliild 
marriages. This is one of the most 
iinp(wtant [)robl(Mns tliat we, llie educated 
wonum of (o-day have to solve. An int(‘n- 
sivo propaganda exposing tlie magnitiuh* 
of the evil to our less unfortunate sisters 
and hroth(*rs is an impei’ativ(* necessity 
to-da\. 

Despite all our conferences aiul 
councils, we arc not doing much in 
spreading education among girls. It has 
1)0011 shamefully mgdected. Seven times 
as miicli is spent on the education of l)oys 
as of girls. Ihis is not enough in any 
case. Duly 3 per cent, of our women 
(jould read and write as compared wiili 
14 per cent of the male jiopulation. This 
discrepancy has increased during the last 
ten years. 44ic blame cannot be on an 
alien (rovernment since we liad our own 
men as Ministers of Education. 

Medical provision for w^onicn is 
totally inadequate. Most of the million 
annual confinements take place undei’ 
conditions involving a maximum of suffer* 
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ing and causing a material and infantile 
mortality unparalleled in any other 
civilised country. In Calcutta for every 
LOOO babies born, mothers and 80() 
babies die. In J^ombay and Madras \H 
and 15 mothers 
and MOO and 
100 bal)ies die 
for every 1000 
babies born. 

This being the 
case in impor- 
tant cities wiUi 
wdl'Stafl’ed hos- 
p i t a 1 s , a nd 
clinics, what 
would be the 
n 11 m b e r of 
deaths in small- 
er’ towns and 
villages ? \V(‘, 

in India re(phrc 
a \'er\’ lai’gc 
n u 111 b c r o f 
women doctors. 


associations and conferences arc increa- 
sing in all parts of the country. Some of 
the most im[)oi*tant [)jol>lcms which wc 
have to lace immediately arc icforms 
in the education of girls, hotter medical 

service, health 
1)10 p a g a n d a , 
<• o m ]) u I s () r \ 
training of mid- 
uives, abolition 
of temph' pros- 
t iliilo, m () J r 
rigid control of 
ciiKMiia liliiis, 
child niari'iage, 
p u r (I a. h , mi- 
touchability and 
communalism. 

These are 
some of till* 
m o s t iinjior- 
tant problems 
that the educa- 
le(l women of 








A child wife cooking her husband's dinner ai an 
age when her sisters in other countries are enjoying 
a care-frcc and sheltered child hood. 

Propaganda is higdily necessary to impart 
inedicsil and sanitary informations in the 
country. 

It i.s gratifying to note tJiat women’s 


The dilfereiice in the ages ul* tlic bride and 
bridegroom are apparent. J*art'iits are more con 
cerned with the wealth of the son-in-laws than the 
welfare of the daughters. 

India have to solve. It is I he sacred 
duty of every college girl to think serious- 
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ly oil tliesc important matters ami devote 
lierselt to tliis iiolile cause even from licr 
eollef^e days. 

Kdiieated Indian women ol' to-day 
may lui rou^iily divided into two classes. 
Scmie aiiion^ them liave so mucli western- 
ised tliemselves tliat except in their 
fashionahle sari and the (Hilour of tlieir 
skin, there is not nmch in them that is 
common to tluj ^reat majority of llieir sis- 
ters. 'riii'se form tlu' aristo(!ral ic and I'asliio- 
nahle class who ti^ui'i^ much in th(‘ press 
and on the platlorm and are more in tin* 
limelight. otluM’ class is llu* educa/ed 

women, who still cliiyi* (o an iinintelli^enl 
orthodoxy. They follow all ancient customs 
and traditions, no matU'r whetlier it is 
good or had. It is these' two st'ts of 
erlucatt'd woiiu'n u ho are lo regeiu'rate 
iJieir illit('rat(‘ sislers. In the former 
casi‘, tiu'ir education has comphUely 
alienaU'd them from tiu' ordinary woirn'ii 
and in the latter tlu'n' is nothing in them 
that is worthy of imitation, 'i’luai how 
do you (*xp(‘ct to bring ahoiil a change in 
tile life and outlook of the oi’dinary Indian 
women ? 

What, is most needed at present is a 
new society of educated Indian women, 
rising above caste and communal prejudi- 
ces, adopting all that is good in the 
Wiistern society without losing the 
inlu'i'aiit virtiK's of Indian womaiihoc^d. 
Such a society is th(^ urgent lu'ed of 
t«)-day. A com[)r«)mise betwei'ii the two 
extremes. It will bring about a change 


in the out-look of the half educated and 
uneducated women. 1'hey will begin to 
appreciate the now life as it is easy for 
them to follow. It is too early to advocate 
compa-nionate in marriage, divorce at will 
and such other revolutionary ideas which 
do not hnd much favour even in many of 
the advanced wiistern countries. More 
than anything else it is the examiile of 
a clean and pure life of the educated 
Women of India, that will bring about 
the much needed changi' in the outlook of 
our illiterate women. 1 have heard il 
said by many woiik'H of tlu' older genera- 
tion that modern ('ducation is dc't rimeiital 
to a goofi lif(‘. ^J’he life of our educated 
woiiK'ii are closely and critically watched 
by oui' illilc'rate sislers and I'ven ii single 
case of undesirablt' scandal is bcjimd to 
sliatbu* their hojics in (lu‘ new lile that is 
placed h<‘for(‘ them. 

To-day, it seems to me tliat W(' ai’e 
more enthusiastic on polilic.al (|Uest,ion^ 
than SOUK' of th(' important social 
[irobli'ins. ^Plu' majority of our wonu'ii 
ar(^ still gro[)ing in tlu; darkness of 
ignorance and superstition. 

'riu'refore what is urgently recjuireil 
is propaganda in the villagi's and towns 
exj)osing the magnitiule of tlu‘ evils ol 
child mar. '.age, purdah and other similar 
evils. Medical and sanitary knowletlge 
must be diffused among thi' peoph' 
KnIighUmed wonu'ii must start nighi 
schools for married women and sia h 
otlier educational work. 
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THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

Hy 1)|{. K. S. KHI8HNAX, l^.Sc., 1’’.' Inst. I‘.. 

Maltcndralul Sircar Profe.<sor uf Phfjaics, Indian Assuciatiun Jnr the (hi/tiration nf Sett nee 


Thii outhtaiulinj^ si-iciitific aciiieve- 
jiK.'iit (luring tlio puriocl was tlu' discovorv 
])V ProfossoJ* Uaniaii of a nnw scattering 
cifoct, wliicli secured tor India tlie Nobel 
Ib-i/e for IMiysics in ^I’lns discoverv 

is generally regarded as one of the major 
seientiiu* achievements of this century. 
In order to mi(h‘rsta.ml its signiticance 
it would he convenient to start with the 
famous !ight-(iuantum postulate of 
lOinstein (101)5), according to which light 
is regarded as consisting of discreti* 
(juanla possessing a detinite energy and 
iiioinentum. 1’here is a sim|)le conse- 
• juence of this conc.eption, which however 
was not realized till twenty y<'ars later : 
when such a (juantiim is made to collide 
with a material particle, the ])article will 
naturally he set in motion in some 
delinitc direction, and the ([uantum will 
reiiound on the opposite side as a conse- 
(jiieaicc. Since the kinetic (Uicrgy gained 
l)v the ])article wiieii it is started in 
motion must have come from the original 
‘luaiitum, the deflected or scattered 
(liiautiim must he poorer in energy hy 
I his amount. 'I'he beautiful experiments 
of Ihof. Compton on x-ray scattering by 
fii'e electrons which verified this result 
iii'ii well known, and constitute a direct 
evidence for the corpuscular nature of 
\-rays. 

Attempts to ol)tain the same effect 
’u the optical region have not met with 
success. There is, however, an aiialog- 
^oiis effect in this region, having a different 

iO 


origin, namely the oiu‘ di^coveri'd by 
Prof. Paman. 



1)R. K. S. Kkishnan 

lict us ciuisider a molecule consist- 
ing of two or more atoms hoinul together 
by chemical foices. II flu? atoms an* dis- 
turbed from their e(|uilihrium ])ositions, 
they would naturally vibrate al;out these 
positions. Various tyi)es ol vihraticnis 
are possible, eaeli witli a detinite Irc- 
(luencv, depending on the geometry of 
disposition of the atoms, their masses, 
and the forces binding them. Associated 
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wiLli each of tlicso rL’eqiiencics ilierc will 
be a (lefinilc amount of enei-gy. There 
may also ])(‘> similar eneri^ies associated 
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with the rotation of the iiiolecnle as a 
vvliole. If the molecule is supplied with 
eneri^v from outsid(\ it can liil<e up only 
these discrete amounts of energy charaxt- 
teristic of tlui molecule. 

If a li'^lit-cpiaiitum is made to 
collide with the molecule, the m<)lecule 
as a whole may hehave as a scatterin*^' 
particle in the same manner as the 
electron in (’ompton's experiment, recoil- 
in*^' under tlie imjiacd of tlui (puintujn 
and thereby taking up a (autain amount 
of energy ; tlie rest of the energy may 
come out as a (piantuni of degraded energy. 
Sinc(j, hovvevei’, even the lightest 
molecuh's are niany tliousand times 
heavier than the electron, tlui velocity of 
recoil of tlitJ molecuhi W(;uld be very 
small, even for a Jiead-oji collision of the 
([iianlum, and the c(n respondin^ kinetic 
energy gained by the molecuie quite 
ne^di^ible, so that the scattered quantum 
will laiv(‘ practically tluj same energy as 
the incident one. 


Hut, as we luive seen, there are 
other ways in wliich the molecule can 
take up energy, and in quite ai)])reciable 
amounts. Thus a part of the energy of 
the incident light-(juantuni may be 
utilized in exciting any of its vibrations, 
and the remaining part will naturally 
come out as a scattered (plan turn witli 
ap[)reciably degraded energy. A degrada- 
tion in tlie energy of (he light-quantum 
corresponds to a (diaiigci in the colour 
towards the red of the spectrum, and can 
therefore be easily observed, and also 
measured, with a suitalile spectroscope. 

The energy thus lost by the (piantmu 
must of course'; be one of thi' few disci'cle 
amounts wliich tin* m(>l(‘cul(^ is cfipabh'. «>[ 
absorbing, ddie deheits of tlu* energies 
of the scattered ([uanta from those of tlu' 
incident (pianta give us tluM'efori* a 
measuix; of the (UU‘rgit‘s which the 
molecule is capabh' of absorbing and 
lieiU'C also of the friMpieiicies of the 
corri‘sponding vibrations of the molecule. 
A study of tlu‘. scattered (pianta thus 
giv(;s us a moiv oi* less c-omplide picturi' 
of these various freipieiicies of the luok'- 
cule. 

The history of lids r(*jMarkabk* dis 
covery bv Prof. Iiaman is now too well 
known ti; need any didaik'd nd’erenc*' 
here. Prof. Ihimairs interest in tla 
subject of light-seatt(‘i-ing dates back Ic 
the (‘al ly twenties and can almost diri'cll' 
be traced to his first s('a voyage l" 
Kngkind in 1921, when the beautiful blii< 
colour of tiu; Mediterraiu;an watei' 
deeply impressial him. A paper (‘Xplaiu 
iiig the blue (rolour of the sea as due tc 
the scattering of sun-light by the 
molecules of the exiaqitionally cleai 
waters of the sea, was the immediate 
result. 'Jdiis was followed by an (‘xteii 
sive study of the subject of light-scattei 
ing in its various asiieets. The discover'' 
of the Kaman effect was the natural aiai 
iittiiig (jiiteome of tlicse investigations. 
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The ai)|)lications of the Hainan 
effect have lieen very varied. Mucli ol 
the work conoerns itself with the 
fhieidations of prohleins in molecular 
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structure, naluri' of chemical lionds, and 
the dynamics of the vibrations ol 
iiioh'cules, and also with tlie study of 
cliemical |•(’acl ions and physical changes. 

1 1 would be suflicicnt to give hc?-e one exain- 
|)h^ ; and \\r may choose for the purpose 
ilu‘ interesting experiments by I'rofs. Mc- 
hennan an<l ^fcDt'od of l^oronto on the 
Uaman spectrum of licjuid hydrogen. As 
is well known, the hydrogen molecuh* 
'‘onsists of two liydrogen atoms, eacli of 
which contains an electron and a nucleus. 
l>oth the electrons and the nuclei have 
intrinsic spins. When the hydrogen 
atoms combine to form the molecule, the 
two electrons couple tliemselves in such 
a mariner as to oppose eacli other's spins. 
Ihit as i-egards the nuclei there are two 
ways of pairing them, one in which 
their spins are in the same dircc.tion, and 
the other in which they are in opposite 


directions. These' two ways of pairing 
the nuclei will give rise to two different 
kinds of hydrogen molecules. Owing to 
the difference in symmetry of lliese two 
kinds of mole'cules, the (juantiim rules 
governing the rotations of these* molecules 
(about an axis perpe'iidicular to the 
line jerining the two nucle'i) are ditfere'Ut, 
anel there'fore the amenmts by wbicli their 
roiaiiemal energies can change* under 
external stimidus are* also diffcre'nt. 
llriicc the Iianian line's e»f Mie^se two 
kinds of hydroge'n mole*cule's will be epiite 
elifferent. In the* expe'iinu'iits of Mc- 
liCnnan anel Me-Iicexl e»n the* Ihnntm 
spe'ctrum e)f liejuiel byelroge*n tile* line's 
charactci'istie* of both the* types of mole- 
cules apjie'aivd, ele‘me)nsl rating tlie 
simultane’ous e*xis(e‘nce* eif both llie* lyjies. ' 
It was fm’tlu'r found that tlu' llamaii 
line's charae'terislic e)f the* symmetrie’ type 
(with the niie-lcar spins eippose'd) were 
emiy a third as intense* as those of the 
other tyjx* of mole'e*ule*s, she)wing that in 
liepiiel hydre)gen tlu* symmetric molecules 
are only one tbirel as nume*i*ous as tluise 
e)f the e)ther type, 'riu'se* le'sults alsei are* 
in ace*e)rd with tluore'tieail pre*elie*tions. 

The Bose-Statistics 

fn a. me*mf)ral)le Ibiir-jiage* pape'r in 
the /citsrhri/t fur riif/sil, fe)r ID'id, 
which was primarily an attempt to 
remove! an inceinslste'Ue'y in blanc*k’s 
famous de'L’ivation of bis radiatiein lor- 
mula, Ih’eif. S. N. Hose* ol Dacca I niver- 
sity introehie’oel an e'xtre'incly jiowerlul 
new method in statist ie*s whicli lias be*(‘n 
later a|)plieel with re*markaljle success to 
various eillier [)roblenis in Physie*s. hor 
example, it formeel the basis lor a- lU'.w 
gas tlu'ory by hnnstein, and it was alsei 
the fe^rerunner of the lU'We'r statistie's eii 
Fermi anel Dirac. Tlie mctheid is too 
technie^al for a popular expeisition. The 

♦ The two types of hydrogen molecules have 
later been separated by Ronhoeffer and Hartccb, 
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new idea underlying the method is some- 
what as follows. 1 lanck, the originator 



PttOF. S. N. Bosk 

of th(‘ (luantuiii theory, in deducing his 
famous expression foi- the temperature 
radiation of a l)lack body, based his de- 
ductions partly on the classi(*al theory 
and partly on the (piantum theory. The 
immediate ol)jcct of Prof. liose’s paper 
was to remove this inconsistency and to 
derive Planck’s expression by a method 
which would not he o|)en to this objec- 
tion. Statisti(;al methods had been 
applied with much success in the kinetic 
theory of gases, in which the gas is 
treated as an assemblage of a large 
number of molecules moving with differ- 
ent velocities and therefore possessing 
different linear momenta. Sincie, accord- 
ing to the light-quantum |)ostnIatc of 
Einstein, to which we liad occasion to 
refer in an earlier section, light-quanta 
also may be treated as corpuscles endowed 
with linear momeiitua, it would be 
natural to enquire whether similar 


statistical methods can be applied to 
light-quanta, to find, for example, the 
numbei* of (juanta in unit volume 
possessing momenta whose values range 
within any specified narrow limits, we 
cannot, of course, expect the classical 
statistics of lioltzmaim, intended to be 
applicable to material particles, tobeap|)li- 
cable also to light-quanta, and the main 
problem l^efore Prof. Pose was to devise 
a new statistics whicli would be apj^li- 
cablo to light-cpuinta. 

Many problems in classical statistics 
involve the conciqhion of the statistical 
probability of a given distribution of 
states. Eor example su|)p()se there are S 
states or cells wliich have to ))0 filled hy 
N individuals in sucli a manner that N'l of 
them will occupy the first cell, N2 of 
them will ()ccu|)y the second cell, and so 
on. ( The numbers of individuals occu|)y- 
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ing the dilferent cells when added toge- 
ther will naturally give the total number 
of individuals; i.e., N1+N2+ - - - should 
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be equal to N.). VVliat is the statistical 
probability of this distribution ? This is 
taken to be equal to the total number of 
(liffei’ent complexions which would corres- 
])ond to the above s|)eeilied distribution. 
For a proper counting- of this number we 
liave first of all to fix the criterion by 
which to de(*ide when two coni])lexions 
are different and when they are not. In 
the classical statistics of Boltzmann a 
new complexion ai'ises when any two 
individuals occupyin*^ two different cells 
exchanj^e ])laccs, but no new complexion 
arises w’hen two individuals in the saim* 
cell cxchaiif^t' ])laccs. Fomin;*' l)ack to 
ouj‘ example, in counting the number of 
different com[)Iexions we have therefore 
to treat the N, individuals that occu])y 
the first (adl as bein;^ alike of one kind. 
No individuals that occupy the second cell 
as alike of anotlier kind, and so on. 
'I’hus the conntin;*' of the complexion 
l)ecoines a simple al;^ebvaic problem, 
namely to lind the number of ways in 
which N tilings may be arranged amon;*' 
tlicmselvos, takin;*’ them all at a time, 
when Ni of the thin;^s (which occupy the 
same cell) arc* cwactly alike of one kind. 
No of tliem alike’ of anothc’i* kind, and 
so on. 

In the new quantum statistics of 
Bose the countin;f of the (’omplexions 
is done in a different manner. For 
this purpose all the cells wdiicdi (contain 
the same number of individuals have to 
treated as alike of one kind and 
different from those containing' a different 
number of individuals. Su])poso there* 
are S cells, S„ of which are occupied by 
no individuals. Si of which are occupied 
by only one individual, of wdiich by 
two, and so on. Then the number of 
different coinj)lexions corresponding to 
this distribution, on the now statistics, 
would be equal to the number of ways 
m which S things can be arranged among 
themselves, taking them all at a time, 
when So of the things are alike of one 


kind, S, ot them are alike of anotlier kind, 
S.j of them are alike of a third kind, and 
so on. 

Adopting this iu*w method of count- 
ing tlie complexion eorrc'sponding io a 
given distribution, Bi-of. Bos<‘ found 
that the Blanek fonmila could he readilv 
derived : to l)e more precise, the counting 
of conqdexions devised by Prof. Bose 
is the oiu* which would h’ad to the Planck 
formula, and is tlu'reforc* pK'sinnahly tin* 
correct one apjilicahh* to an ass(*mhlag(‘ 
of light -quanta. 

I'hongh the ni(*tho(ls of cfinnting 
complexions are differf’iit on the classical 
Boltzmann and the new Bose* statistics, 
we can easily see from tin* final expre- 
ssions for tlie statistical prol>aldlitv that 
there is a certain formal resemblance* 
between the twe) expn'ssions. This 
civemnstanee makes it easy to translate* 
the results eddaiiu'd e)n the* edassie-al 
tlu'eiry to tlie iie'w statist ie*s. 

The first important applie’atieai of 
the new statisti(*s of .Bose* was made by 
Fiinstein, soon afte*i* tlio publication e)f 
Prof. Be)se*‘s pape’r, I.e) explain the* 
peculiar hediavieiui’ of gase.*s at e*\trcniely 
low' tempera tmes, which was not explic- 
hle on the ])asis of the classical gas theory. 
The new statistics was shown to l>e* 
in agreement with the wedl-kneiwn 
l-feat-Theorem of Nornst. 

Prof. Bose''s metliod of counting 
coin])lexie)ns lias more rce‘ontly l)ecn 
aelopted by Fermi with re’gard to elec- 
trons, witli tlie* impeirtant further resiiie*- 
tion that not more (lian one electron e*an 
ho in one ]ihase, whieli may he ivgarel- 
ed as a statistie^al expression of the 
famous Fxelnsion Principle of Panli. 
The Fermi statistics Jias recently been 
applied w itli gi-eat success by Sormnerfeld 
and others to the ex]danation of the 
electrical jiropcrtics of metals, which 
W'ore not properly understood till 
then. TIic Bose statistics has also l)ecn 
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applied suceossfiilly to various oilier 
theoretical probleuis, anioFi^^’ wliieh we 
should specially mention the study of 
certain classo^s of composite {itomi(* 
nuclei. 

Saha’s Theory of Temperature Ionization 

Amon^' the outstanding' researclu's in 
astro-physics the theory of temperatun' 
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ionization put forward hy Prof. iNh'f’lmad 
Saha occupies a prominent place. As is 
well known, an atom consists of a 
number of electrons ai ran^^ed in a certain 
regular manner, in difterent shells, around 
a central heavy [)ositively charged 
nucleus. The few electrons in the outer- 
most uncompleted shells, are naturally 
less firmly bound to the atom than those 
in the inner .shells. By su[)plying sulfi- 
cient energy from outside it is possible to 


shift these outermost electrons to some 
of the higher levels allowed by quantimi 
rules ; if such an atom is left to itself, 
these electrons will naturally return in 
due course to tlieir noianal lower levels 
and in this process give out the extra 
energy as (juanta of radiation. Since* 
there are various levels whicli tin* 
ele(;trons can possibly occupy when suit- 
ably excit(‘d, and since* further the return 
to the normal level (*an take place in 
stages, we will get a large numlx'r of 
discrete (}uanta radiatnd out by the excitc'd 
atom, all of which would of course lx* 
cliaract eristic of (he atom. Indeed llu* 
uni(|uen(*ss of the spectral radiations 
emitted by a given eleiiu'iit after suitable* 
excitation aifords one of the l)(*st m(*ans 
of idemlifving the atom. All s])('ciral 
analysis is bas(*d on a knowl(*dge of the* 
radiations characteristic of dilTerent atoms, 
and so also the ide*ntitication of diflereni 
(*l<*menlsin the sun or tlu* stars. 

\V(* liave mentiojied that by raising 
the outer (‘l(*ctrons of an atom to various 
])ossil)le higher levels, the a, tom ma> 
be made to emit its charac.t(*risti(' 
spectrum. In the process of excitation 
it is ind(‘ed possible, by impa,rting 
sullicient enc'rgy, to detach completely 
one or more of the outer elect rons from 
the atom. 1'he atom is then sai«l to Ih' 
singly or multiply ioni/ed. The vetiun 
of the remaining (*lectrons to their norin.d 
levels will corresj)ond to (unission of 
radiations wlhcli will be characteristic of 
the ionized atom, and which will naturall\ 
be different from those of the normal atom. 
Thus it is possible by a study of tlu' 
spectrum of the sun or the stars, not onl\ 
to infer the existence of certain elemenls. 
but also to get an idea of the stat(' of 
ionization of tlie atoms. 

There are varioTis methods ol 
exciting, and in the limit ionizing, the 
atoms. hV)r example when two atone 
moving with sufficiently large velocities 
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liiippim to coHide, tlic kinetic energy 
j’eleased may be large enough to excite or 
ionize the atom. In an assemblage of 
atoms even at ordinary laboratory 
temperatures, there must be some atoms 
which would l)e moving with large 
velocities, but the number of atoms 
having velo(;iti(5s large; enough to ionize; 
them on collision would be nejthing. But 
when we go to temperatures e)btaining in 
the; sun or the stars, the number e)f such 
e;fl*ective cedlisiems would be;e:()me a,pprc;ci- 
able. Conversely the existence of ionized 
atoms, as evidenced hy their* characteristic 
spee;ti'al lines, rrray betaken asarr irrdica- 
lion of sulhciently high temiperatuivs 
e)btaining in these rt;gions. 

But this e.*e)nclusie)n led to various 
apjraivnt absurdities, h’or example; the 
radiations from the higher’ le;ve-ls of the; 
surfs atmosjrhere indicate the; pre-seMrea* ejf 
ionized calcium, strontium and bai’ium 
atoms for e;xample, whereas fr’orri the 
e'vidence of the hh’aunholer line's, the'se 
ede'ine'iits ar’c present irr the unionize'd 
state? at the surface. ddris a[)pare'ntly 
suggests that at a gre'at he;ight, erf the* 
orde'r of se;veral thousand mile's, from the 
surfs surface, the ternpe'ratrrr’i' is high 
enough to ionize these atoms, but whe'U 
we go ne;arer’ to the surface the' te'iiipera- 
lure is not suriicie'nt for iernizalion; which 
is impossible'. In the' spex-tr’a of some' of 
the' star’s also, similar anonralies we'i’e' 
Krrown. Stars which were ktrowntobe* 
at a higiu'r’ temjreratur’e gave; the' spe*ctral 
line;s chai’ae:teristic erf ioiiize'd atoms le'ss 
pi’ominciitly than those at a lower tern- 
pei’atin’e. 

1’he;se anonralies we'ie' epiite baflling, 
hut ern the basis of Saha’s theeri’v Ihi'se', 
and several others, receive a natural 
and e-onvincing explanation. The funela- 
irrental idea underlyiirg the' exjrlanation 
IS that at extremely low pressures it is 
possible for the ionizatieni of the atom to 
occur at lower temperatures than when 


the pre'ssure is high. For exanrple; at 
large distances fr-om the surface erf the 
sun, although the tenipei’ature is delinitely 
lerwer than at the surface, erwing to the 
extremely low pi’essures eDhtaining at these 
levels, conditions are more favourahle 
for ionization. 

In discussing the population of ioniz- 
erl atoirrs in an assemhiy it is theielbr’i; 
iu'e(;ssary hr tala; intoaeeoirnt, irr addition 
to the tenr|)eratur’e and other factor’s, 
also the; prt;ssin’e of the assemhiy. In a 
s(‘r’ies of three' important j)a|)ers, Ih’of. 
Saha investigated thooretieally in an ele- 
gant manner the er|uilibi‘ium between tjie 
un-ionized atoms, ionized atoirrs and 
eleetr-oirs, in relatiorr to the terrrperatirre 
and pr-essrir’e of the jrssi;ml)ly. Tlu' 
ioifrzation of the atom is Ir’eated for this 
pur’pose' as a kind of clieiriical (liss(K*iatioir, 
the produels of the dissoeiatioii heirrg the 
free ('lee Iron and the ionized atonr. 

On lire; basis of these inve'stigrrtioirs, 
Prof. Saha has been able to inte'r[>ret 
siicee'ssfully a lar’ge volurrre' of rrstrojrhysi- 
eal data aird in part ieiilai’ to develop a 
r’eliahle irre'thod for’ estimating the teinja;- 
r-atrir’es of the stars, which pr’cviously 
eonhl orriy hi' gitesse'd from other- corrsi- 
derations. The theory e?\t>lairred for 
exarrrple why sorrre (»f the' eleiiierrts do 
rrot ajrpe'ar* in the Framrhofer’ speclrnrrr 
of the' srrn, and pr*e*dieted that soiire; of 
these irrissiirg I'lerrre'nls would be detei’tahle 
in the speelr’a of the sun spots, and some 
other’s irr the' spectra of faculai'. 'J’hcsc 
pi’cdictiorrs have been fully verilrcd. 

I'sirrg the; idea c)f a selective r’adiatiurr 
pr’e'ssni’e', Br’of. Saha has also been able 
to e'xplain (he oceiirr’ence' of Ire'avier atoirrs 
like ealeuiiri at highe'i’ levels IVom the 
sun nror’e pi’ominently than lor e'xample 
a lighter atom like lu'lium. 

Ih’of. Saha's theoi’y has consider- 
ably influenced sidrseepient dovelopuiciits 
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ill astropliysics, of which start witli of which are quite important ; hut the 

the same hasi(; idea. /'oregoiug account wiJi give some idea of 

India’s contribution to the advancement 


Space does not permit us to include of the Physical Sciences during recent 

ill this place oilier investigations, some years. 



I Prof, J. J. Thomson, ihc grout English Physicist, 

weU-'<nowij in coniiectioji with his work on electrons 

Lord Rutberford of Nelson, Director of the 

famous Cavendish Laboratory of Pliysics at ■ ' l i 

Cambridge University, who by common consensus i| 

is the dean of the world’s Pliys'cists. . 1 



Prof. Hilbert, x)robably’ the foremost 
living mathematician 


S. Ramanujan, the groat mathematician, was 
the first Indian to be elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society and Fellow of the Trinity College. (Born on 
December 22, 1887 and died on April 28, 1920.) . 




NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


The Indian Earthquake By C. F. 

AfidreWS (Allen (0 Unwin (Ul.) 

Mr. C. ¥. Andrews is no new man 
to India, lie has already endeared 
himself to the people of this country as a 
sincere worker in their cjuise. 'I’hc f>reat 
calamity that lias hefallen the people of 
Jkdiar has evoked universal symjiathy in 
all parts of the world. Tn this liook tlie 
author vividly describes tlui terrors of tlie 
actual scene of tlie ('artlupiake Jind the 
efforts that are liein^^ made for the relief 
of the sufferers hy tlie pc'ople and the 
(lovernment. Mr. Andrews makes a 
jioworful plea to the whole world to come 
forward with assistance. 

“The desire of Youn‘>- India to 
answer the call of sacrifice and service, 
when it comes, w'ith a chivalrous appeal 
to help the weak, w ill at once awaken a 
I’osponse in the hearts of the youn^* in 
the West, hor notiiing draws the youth 
of the world closer together than liigh 
endeavour of this kind. It comes witli a 
human touch, and humanity everywhere 
is moved hy it. 

“Therefore, in this great affliction, 
wliicli has singled out India among the 
nations as the sufferer, tlu^ West will 
surcdy he ready to take its ow n share of 
relief work, if only the riglit way can he 
[Kiinted out wdicrchy this may best he 
accomplished”. 

ft is a hook that every educated 
youth of to-day sliould read ; more so 
hiH'.ause the profits derived from the sale 
‘>f this book will he given to the relief of 
ihose who have suffered from the great 
earthquake. 


An Autobiography By Viscount 

Snowden {i^'icJiolson d' ll'rUson, 2 Vols, 
21s. each). 

The two volumes of this hook are a 
convincing record of the life of a very 
hrave man. The story of the life of 
Viscount Snow’den will indeed V)e an 
inspiration to many a youth. At the 
age of twelve lie hecame a pupil- 
teacher in the village elementary school 
at Yorkshire, fiatcr on his family migra- 
ted to Ijancashirc in search of cmploy- 
ment for his father and sisters. Here 
Philip Snow'den aged 15 got a job in 
an Insurance Office. A little later he 
passed the Civil Service Examination 
and hecame a surveyor of taxes to Liver- 
])ool, wdiere he became interested in the 
theatre. When ho was about the age 
of twenty six, lie had a slight accident 
and became permanently crippled. Tw'o 
years after lie had to retire from the 
Pivil Service. 1'he rndependent Labour 
j^lrty w’as . then being formed and he 
joined it and devoted himself to it. 

In Itl’it when the labour (Tovern- 
ment came into pow'er, Snow’den hecame 
(’hamadlor of the Exchequer. Tn lO.Sl 
by a strange irony, Snowden goes out of 
the Labour parly which he had done so 
much to create. He was raised to the 
IVerage. He has finally retired from 
jiolitics. These tw’o volumes give the 
reader the remarkable force of Snow’den's 
personality and the dramatic quality of 
his cari'cr. 

The Main Currents Maratha History 
By G. 5. Sardesai ( Bs. 2). 

^\v. Sardesai, one of the greatest 
authorities on ^laratha History, gives an 
excellent survey of the philosophy of 
Maratha history.' This hook will be of 
great interest to students ot history as it 
is an authoritative treatise on the rise 
and fall of the Marathas. 
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ADMISSIONS lilMlTED Excellent Boarding and Lodging to those 

who are enrolled before 15th May ‘IIS' 
Write to-day for further particulars to : 

THE PRINCIPAL 

THE CITY COLLEGE, MADRAS. 

( Erolcse postage stamps worth 8 As. ) 



JUBILEE ESSAY COMPETITION 


“how far the contact with great BRITAIN 

HAS INFLUENCED INDIA IN HER SOCIAL & 
ECONOMIC LIFE*'? 

hu SYAMAi'AJ)A (‘HATTKh'J 

oth year Aris^ Utdcersily of Calcutta 


India's contact witli (Ireat Hrilaiu and 
lliereforc, witli Western ( 'ivilisatiun, dates 
IVoin tlie be^innin^^' of tlie I7tli eeniiirv. 
Ibit it was not until Britain had gained 
|)olitieal supremacy that we can appraise 
her relative importance in the life and 
history of India. 1^'ar superseding- the 
contributions of JU’aliinanic; and Islamic 
civilisations, Westei'ii culture, though third 
in date, has ])laycd the most remarkable and 
si^mificant part in the creation of a New 
and Modern India, no lon^^er isolated and 
bounded within her geographical arc^a. 
The liritisli have been the chief agents 
in impartinjf the new culture. Opposed 
to Oriental ])assivity and fatalism, 
and overcoming- the most bigoted conser- 
vafive prejudices of flu’ country, a new 
sl)irit of progress, in which our gaze is 
lived forward — has been the most cons])i- 
(lums outcome of this contact. Aloiig 
With intellectual progress, education -- 
which, in the widest sense, is the most 
l)n.)niindnt of Miigland's work in India — 
lias fui‘tl;ered the cause of national unity 
and solidarity; ‘divide et impera’ has 
‘•cased to be a dominating principle. 
The consciousness of political riglits and 
‘hities and the yearning for national life 

^Space does not permit us to publish in this issue 
■'More of tho Selected Kssays. 

However, we hope to publish them in some of 
our future numbers. 

Kd. M. S. 


and citizenship that now pulsate in the 
country, is the work and achievement 



Syamapada Chattkujkk 


of bjigland : p('ai-e and Irampiillity in 
loth internal and exfernal affairs is the 
greatest boon and the crowning result of 
British ride in India. 

The rolteimess at the core of the 
Indian society in the early British days, 
lirst madi' itself felt in the form of military 
and political weakness. The Moghal 
Ihnperors were sinking in the ease and 
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luxury of the court. luul were 
mere [)oliticai nullities, nobles were 
selfish and short-sighted ; corruption, 
inefficiency and treachery disgraced all 
branches of public service ; and a»Ticul- 
ture and trade resulted in ruin. The sys- 
tem was breaking dowJi through its own 
harshness. In the midst of this decay 
and confusion the Hritish struck India 
with irresistible force. Hut, when they 
assumed the ruling authority, they 
adopted a very wise and <;autious policy 
of conservation and reform, with dm* 
regard to its practial usefulness. When 
a reform was needed true reformers 
appeared oti the scene. Moral and social 
i(leals of a new order, and purified and 
re-generat(‘d social life have been shaped 
as tlu! result of the contact with W'estorii 
life and thought, 'riie Hritish have 
granted religious liberty i. e. freedom of 
faith and worship lo all classes by tlie 
Queen's Hrocl imation of IHOS. Their 
process of reform was of gradual evolution 
and not of revolution. Internal reforms 
were carried out and age-ohl abuses were 
I’emoved from the social life. 

The cruel and inhuman practice of 
Sati, or the burning of a Hindu widow 
on the funeral pyre of her husband, was 
abolished in lHd‘l under the Governor- 
Goneralshipof Lord William Heutiiick by 
declaring it as criminal and punishable 
by death. bhiually important was also 
the suppression of female infanticide and 
the horrible practice of human-sacrifice by 
the Khouds. liord J)iilhousi(! (JHlH-lHr>(i) 
passed Acts (liSr)!)) penjiitling the 
re-marriage of Hindu widows, and thereby 
removed an age-old social evil. Slavery 
which was so much productive of maiiv 
concomitant and untold sutterings and 
op|)ressions of a ruthless character prevail- 
(.*d for a long time unchecked, due to the 
sanction it got from Hindu ajid Mahome- 
dan Law. ^flie lives of these slaves were 
a long catalogue of degradation and 
misery. Tliis obnoxious practice of 


slavery was also put to an end, like other 
evils, by the British Government 
Mbout tilt year 1844. Tlie Theistic Church 
of India, or the Brabmo Samaj was 
established at this time. In afldition, 
temperance associations, night-schools, 
uplift work for tlie lower clas.ses, 
intercaste marriages, the publishing of 
newspapers, and the creation and 
diffusion of clieap and pure popular litera- 
ture were organised about this time, 
and they made valuable service to tlu* 
country. 'I’lie service of mankind (regard- 
less of caste or creed) ceased to be an exclu- 
sive distinction of the C'hristian Clmrches 
and Hindu India rose; out of its seclusion 
to the need of the day. and absorbed 
this form of moral activity. This spirit 
of servi(5e that we sec in India to-day is 
clearly a fruit of tlie English rule. Xo less 
remarkable are also tlie laws witli regard 
lo decency and morals, and prohibition 
ol public torture, as in the hook-swinging 
during the Charak-Hiija. Of recent 
development, the Sarda Act ( or the Child 
Marriage Act ) is also worthy of iiK'niion. 
It raised the age*, of marriage of girls to 
14, and prohibited child marriage. 

rnpai'alh‘le(l in the previous liision. 
great edueational activity and the enligli 
tened ideas of a more advanced ag(’ lia\{’ 
lirouglit a .lew social outlook, more sjuvi 
ally for oiir womankind. Liiglislujuii 
have all along ehanipioned the cause ol 
(‘ducation in tliis comitry, and it is no 
longer restricted to particiilai* section, high 
caste j)eopIe or nobles. Hy the establish 
ment of 1. nivei'sities and nnmej'oii'' 
institutions (;pen to all, for boys and girls 
alike, for im])arting academic— liiglier. 
secondary and primary (ulucation, (1k'\ 
have made a concerted atta(dv on illitorac) 
ill its very strongliold, vi/., the masses ol 
the population. Of immediate bearing 
upon the progress of sanitation in Indi.i 
is the advance of medical research and 
foundation of numerous medical institu 
tions. 



ESSAY COMPETITION 


Tnternal coiiiiiiunicationK were des- 
titute, in the pve-Hritisli days, of all but 
the ]nost primitive facilities. Neither 
railways, nor telegraphs, posts nor mer- 
cantile marine existed. Of all modern 
s(?iences the [)coi)le were almost ignorant, 
liord Dalhousie created a department of 
Public Works with a view to developing 
the resources of the (country by a net- 
work of i*oads, railways, and irrigation 
canals. Oreat irrigation works were 
undertaken from this time, and the 
(ianges Canal was opened. Oreat trunk 
lines were being constructed and trunk 
roads were metalled. No less than 4000 
miles of electric telegra])h were erected. 
Different parts of the country were knit 
together to strengthen national unity and 
mutual mulerslanding. Famines are of 
less frecpiont occnrrejice; the suffering of 
))eoples during any calamity has leen 
mitigated. On account of transportation 
fa(*ilities ndief nieasnres an' promptly 
r('n(ler('d, and the people do not suffer 
iiiiicli, as la'fore. The ofticers are held 
responsible for protecting the people from 
starvation, and huge amount is retained 
I ait of the colleetc'd revenues for education, 
I'iimine relief and various other purposes. 

Tlie State has widened the income 
of the people, extended their markets and 
opened out new sources of wealtli. They 
biue snpjdied the country with modern 
uiacliineries, and taught us their uses, 
:md thus saved the country from 
ivl('ntless forc'ign ex])loitation. 

India is pre[)ondoratcly an agricul- 
iiirnl country. Attempts to improve and 
expand tlic indigenous agriculture have 
been uniformly made, as is well shown 
by tlie history of silk-iiidnstrv in Hengal 
‘a- the introduction of Carolina paddy, 
American cotton, tea, cinchona etc. Their 
'Crvices have not only been made in the 
l ast but are still continuing and this, we 
e it as a subject transferred to popular 
' ontrol. Systematic study of the diseases 


:i()7 

of cattle and pests, of plants and of the 
merits of particular kinds of manure 
have produced good results, and tliere is 
expectation of more. Training is already 
being given for agricultural education 



Islam Anwar Khan, B.A. (Hons.), Politics, 
Lucknow University who wins a prize for the 
Essay Competition 


and research. The works of the settle- 
ments have been to protect the rights of 
subordinate tenantry. 'Fhc re-establish- 
ment of the Zemindary system has also 
resulted in the growth of the productivity 
of the soil and a healthy relation between 
the Zemindars and tenants. (Vi-operative 
societies liave sprung up at Government's 
recommendations to reduce rural indebted- 
ness, and agricultural loans are given at a 
low interest. Tlie State has promoted the 
acenmnlation of national wealth and 
helped to put money into the pockets of 
the people. 

Prosperity of a country depends on 
trade and commerce. The Pritish has 
brought India in communication with 
other jiarts of the world, and introduced 
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her produce in all countries ; the (lovern- 
inent liave eiicoura^^ed tlicj growth of 
industries l)v purchasin.i^ tlieir recpiire- 
ineuts ill the local market-produces. 
They have revived old industries and 
fostered new ones. ^lills and faclories 
arc of recent ^rowtli in India. They 
have lielpcd us to wrest from Nature 
her material resour(;es, and mines liave 
been found. Safe^^uardin*';’ and pi’otectin^ 
the interests of the country, they have 
Jielped to build and develoj) new Indus- 
tries l)y State l)oimti(S and loans 
to sound concerns. To inipait hi^lier 
technical education to Indians, State 
scholarships are awarded for studios 
abroad. TJie exploitation of labour 
by the Capitalists lias Ix'cn made 
dihicnlt by the ainelioratin;^^ measures 
taken by the State through h’actory ami 
Tiaboiir lo^dslations. The j»raiit of fiscal 
autonomy lus lietm elfi'clin^* considerable 
developments in the (‘ountry ; ami eco- 
nomic imleiiemh'nce, i.e. monetary ami 
financial autonomy is lieinjj’ granted to 
the Indians tbron,L;'b the cslablisliment of 
the Reserve Hank of India. 


Thanks to Ungland, there is a New 
India, no longer enslaved but free, no 
longer blinded but enlightened, not 
perfect blit striving for perfection, awaken- 
ing to the full consciousness of a glorious 
past and the possibility of a still more 
glorious future. Englishmen can look 
back upon their India, if not with un- 
alloyed satisfaction, at least with some 
legitimate pride. It is now a more com- 
fortable, convenient, safe and healthy 
place to dwell in. The number of literates 
are increasing as education is e.xpaiiding 
to remote parts of the country ; and the 
standard of living has risen. Primary 
education is being made compulsory. 
iMaiiy Jndians liave already distinguished 
tli(*m selves in all branches of learning 
and have been the receipients of the 
highest honour iu the world. No honest 
critic of British rule in India can regard 
it without higlu'st admiration. And 
without any fear of contrafliction it may 
be said that nobody will be willing to 
exchange the rule of the British for 
that of his pivdecossor.s, !\foghnls or 
Alahrathas. 



Miss R. U. JEEBAMONI 
4Tfr. Year (JIons.) Class 
College of Arts, 
Trivandrum, who wins a medal 
for Interpretation of Pictures, 


Miss GOURI ROY 
IST Year CLass 
Bethuno College for girls 
Calcutta, who wins a medal 
for the Essay competition. 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE III A 

By TAKA PADA MITRA 
3rd yeaVj Commerce Univertiiiji of Calcutta 


A thoiight-provoking pictuie that, 
invites the younger generation to think 
seriously of the present day condition of 
their denr inotlierland. Does it not re- 
present tlie tree of progress with the Hag 
of glory at its top ? 



It is tragic to think of the state of 
'h’lirs that exist in our social and politi- 
' ■d life of to-day. Here is a country with 
“’x tifth of tiic population of the world 
'■"Oiiiosed of an agglomeration of castes, 
"ei'ds communities divided into 


innumerable provinces and Slates with n 
babel of languages, steepcal in ignorance, 
si riving its every nerve to attain unity 
and freedom. Vet, wliat do we see in 
the social and ])olitical arena? A mad 
rush for power, individual and coimnunal. 
Ts not this picture signiticant of the great 
conflict of interest among the political 
and conminnal groujis in this i-ounlry? 
Xo one thinks in tiuans ()r a united 
nation, hkich one is tighiing for himself, 
his community, party or province. And in 
this tight he finds safely only by cutting 
the tliroat of the other. ^Jlial is wliat is 
represented in tliis pidure. The (’ong- 
ross aims at the sev(‘ran(;e of the Dritish 
connection and cuts tlie branch on which 



Miss JYOTSNA PATHaK, I. A. Class, 

Victoria Institution Calcutta, \vl>o wins a prize 
for the AB, Com petition this moath 
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tiui (!()-(j[)cnitionisi stands, tlio or- 

thodox Hindu finds in tlic Con^u’ess ideals 
a danger and a inenaee to liis religion and 
lie aims liis sword to out down the (\)ngress. 
The iliisliin finds in the Hindu an enemy 
to his sacred cause and lie is on his 
guard to hring him down. And at the 


hottoni stands the anarchist youth 
cutting the tree itself and thus bringing 
about the dowmfall of the entire nation. 
This is a correct rc|)r(rsentation of the 
India of to-day. Party feelings, sectarian 
and communal interests and anarchic 
activities are eating into the very vitals 



, BALWANT SINGH A. K. SABKAR A. B. M. ABI)[]R HAB, 

1st year Science, B. Sc. 1st year, ^ 3rd year 

IJdai Pratap College- ^ Allahabad University, b’cni (College, Kcnl, 

Benares who won a prizejn who won a prize in the AB. who won a prize in the 

theAB. Competition* C’ompetition in January. AB. Competition in Man h. 

in March 



KALKA PRASAD MEHROTRA, 
2nd year Science, Clirist 
Church College, Cawnpore, 
who wins a prize this month 
for essay Competition. 


A. I. AHMADI, 
Inter Sc., xdass, 
Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, who wins a 
prize this month for 
Essay Competition 


RAM KISHORE TRIPATHI 
XI, Science, Ewing 
Christian College, 
Allahabad, 

who wins a prize this month 
for es.say Competition 
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of tills youii {4 iKition. TJie untouchables 
and women are consiiicuoiisly alisent from 
this picture. Here is a suggestion that 
with sixty million untouchables down 
below the giitUu* and about IHO million 
women shut behind tlie jiurdha, witli 
iiiimerous social evils and selfish and secta- 
rian interests, we are aspiring for political 
freedom through communal channels ! 
Fvery leader from his housetoj) procl- 
aims to his eager and applauding comm- 
unities “I am a Hindu first", “I am a 
>ruslim first', and everything else after- 
wards. 1'he clap trap of communal 
emotionalism is diiving ifs victims and 
the nation to destruction. 

Islam is justice, we are told : 
Hinduism is tolerance, ^’et injustice 
and intolcu’ance are the war-cries of the 
communities. 'J’he communalisin of the 
Hindu and Muslim bear within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction. 

And now wliat about the voi who 


:hi 

stands down below cutting the tree 
itself, where as his elders are only aiming 
at the branches. \\'(‘ ar(* all tired of the 
terroristic activities of some of the 
youths of this land. In their excited 
emotion they fake to the cult of violence. 
Jt is only cutting the wvy Uvq of pro- 
gress the branches of which are about to 
be severed by communal and party swords. 
Palm and sober thiidving will convince 
us of the futility of di^structive acti- 
vities — destructive to society and to the 
individual. 

There is a wealth (jf saci’ifica; and 
devotion stored up in the lu'arls of the 
young men and women of India. And 
instead of cutting the tr(?e of progress 
let us devote our energies and the fund of 
loving service in every kind of social work 
so that we may create a new India 
worthy of the admiration of the world. 
Let us take to heart the noble word 
uttered by Swami Vivekananda ‘‘S(‘\a" - 
Service io humanitv. 


Three Prize Winners from one High School 



Miss SANTI GANGULY 
Class X 

who wins a medal this 
month for a pencil sketch 
of H. M. the King. 


Miss PREETI GUHA/ 
Class X 

who wins a prize for 
AB. Competition 
this month 


Miss NAMITA 
DAS (K'PTA, 
Class X 

who wins a prize for 
Essay Competition 
this month 


nUtola Girls’ High School Calcutta, 




INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE III B 

By jMiss MANOSHl LATA SAHA 


F.atliharla Iliyh School, 

Here wc see ji pietnro ] remnant with 
meaning. This clearly siig*. ests the bad 
effect of dishonesty and ludrcd. Tlicre 
is a very wise saying “Vice brings its 



own punishment,” and it is true in each 
case. Dislionesty and liatred lead us to 
I lie path of repentance and failure. 

In the picture, we see a boy crushed 
by dishonesty and hatred, the two harmful 
sides of tlic wlieel of life wliidi is always 
moving in its course. The terrified boy 
tries his best to get out of it but all his 
efforts turn to disappointment. We can 
easily infer that the causes of such a mis- 
lortune-iof^. the boy are nothing but dis- 


Sathharia, Pain a 

honesty and liatred. The pitiable 
conse(juenee of tliese two vicis is writ 
large on his pale face. This picture 
reveals a glaring truth of liumau life, 
ifany men cannot reach llie pinnacle of 
life only because tliey lack lioiiesty and 
love. 

This picture teaches us thnt hoiu'sty 
and love arc the jiillars of success and 
glory in lite. J)ishonesty and h;itred 
throw us into the ahyss of failure 
and degrndation. INfen of good chnrac- 
tcr and universal love stand on firm 
rocks. Such men alone come out success- 



SAMBHAJIRAO C. ANCUIE 

Class VI-A Cathedral High Schoo\ Bombay, 
who won a Scholarship for AB. Competition 
ill Bcceniber- 

ful from the trials and tribulations of 
life. Honesty and love are really 
essentials of life. A man without these 
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essences is doomed. He can neither 
attain success nor ^lory in life. His life 
becomes miserable as that of the boy 
in the picture ^iven before us. At every 
step he finds his way full of dan^^ers and 
obstacles and succe^ss for liim becomes 


(juite impossible. 

So, if we wish to be crowned with 
success in every walk' of life, W’e should 
always stand on the l^ed-rocks of honesty 
and love. 


/by M.VOAXOAL PHRUSHOTTAM PAI., 
yfatric ClasH, K. f’. 1). High Srhooh Jodit/a^ Kathiairar 


Dishonesty and hatred are two tlu' 
(reat and dangerous vices which lead to 



SATVA RANJAN MAITRA, 
Clii.ss VIII, Burdwaii Collegiate School, 
who wins a prize this month 


the downfall of human bcin^^s in the lono- 
run. It is just possible that a dishonest 
man for sonui time may attain tlu* 
highest pinnacle of f»Iory and greatness 
during Ins life time, but his downfall is 
absolutely cerlain sooner or later. Tin* 
same is the case with a man of hatred. 
It is a fact admitted at all hands that a 
man who docs not love his fellow 
(U'caturos, who has no respc'ct or con- 
sideration for the feeling of subordiales 
and dependants, positively leads a life of 
total failure and utter misery. In fact, 
he leads a life of loneliness and never 
cherishes alfec-tion, fellow-feeling oi* 
sympathy for others in time of trouble's. 
It is easy to understand that ullimately a 
dishonest man as \V(dl as a man ol 



PRXDOSH KUMaR BHAWANI 
CHKRAVARTV PROSAI) TEWARI 

Class X, Class VII, Collegiate 

Govt H. E. School, Dhubri, School, Burdwan 
who wins a prize this who won a prize 
month, in September 


DEBA PROSANNA 
BANEUJEE 
Class X 

Zilla School, Com ilia 
who wins a prize this 
month 
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hatred proves hiuisell’ a source of cons- 
tant trouble to the society and all those 
who come in contact with them never 
trust them. None sliovv willin^^ness 
and readiness to remain on friendly 
footiiij^ with such a man and hence it is 
quite obvious that y;loominess pervades 
in their lives. 

The picture before us is the best 
example of the above trutli. W'e see a 
wlieel of life rotating* on its axis. On 
the toj) part of the wheel of life the 
word Dishonesty* is written and on the 


bottom part ‘Hatrc'd’ is written. In the 
middle we see a youn^- man falling' 
into these two vices. His left hand 
points towards dishonesty and his ri^lit 
towards hatred as if he wants to ‘»'ive 
warnin^q ‘‘Jh^aware of these two vices.” 

lb-others and sisters, what can we 
gather from the warning ? J-fe is (juite 
right because if we give way to thes(‘ vices 
we shall have nothing but a- miserable 
life. On the other hand, if we try to 
be honest, we shall la* able to lead our 
life with ease and comfort. 



Miss SUnA SEN, 
("lass VIII (xirls, High 
School, Jalpaiguri, 
who has w^on a prize in the 
AB. Competition in March 


MissHKMLATA BOSE, 
Matriculation Class , 
Bramo Girls’ School, 
Calcutta 

who wins a prize this 
month 


Miss KANICA KOV, 
Matriculation Class, 
Sardar Girls’ School 
Hinajpiir, 

who won a Scholarship 
in March 
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KAMINIA OIL 

(Kogd.) 

N Nature’s host boon. It 
;;i')\vs luxuriant hair and 
‘ onls and refreslioM brain. 

I'rico Re. 1 per hot. or 
Rs. 2-10 for 3 hots. 

V. P. Extra. 



Soli' J <;/«.* w /.V ; — 

ANGLO-INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 

285, Juma Masjid, P. 0. Box 2082, 
Bombay. 


A STUDENT OF ECONOMICS 

TO APPRECIATE THE Bf.ESSLNGS 
OF 

‘LAKSHMr POLICY 

They are Simple, Vet so Sublime 
The Press Ihitish and Indian amazed 
at tile uni(jue jirogress of 

THE 

LAKSHMI INSURANCE GO., LTD. 

(UflOIIE) 

(’iilcutUi IJruiich: LAKSHMI lU’lliDING. 

7. Espliinadi' l^ast. 



SP0RT5 NEWS 


Tolophono » 

CALCUTTA 5816. 

Buy your .si’orts goods from us. 

Wf; ark MAXUFACTURF.RS and sport .SPKCI VTilSTS. 
OUR KXl’KRT ATTKN’TION. \VK SUPPLY FROM NKW .STOCK. 


Telegrams : 

“SPORTIKO” CALCUTTA 


KvKRY order RSCUIVHS 



PRICE LLSr FRI'K ox appi.ic.viton 

Branches : * Factories. 

CALCUTTA & BKXARKS 19C, (/llOwH lichee Boati Calcillta. SIAI.KOT 


YtHir PHOTO-GOODS can 1)0 prociyoly up to tJic Mork lo iA Pjfficianc!/ 

and Quality Tealy when passed thioiif^li a IJoiiso 
wliuso Tiimutatiou kafi .stool in-tael for 

over a CENTURY 
The famous House of - 

BOTO KRISHNA DUTT & CO. 

Successors to L.vth 811 IB CllUllN DUTT & CO. 
UsTi). (1830) 
of 

8. 1, Hospital Street, Dhiirriinitolla. Calcutta. 
Tele. No. Cal. 2m Tele. Address ZEliYOS 

Offer their services to sn])ply yonr re(iuircinents for 
Cameras, Lenses. CHeniicals, Mounts. Process- Line 
Halftone, Water and Oil Colour ^oods. 

Their enlargement work is a speciality. 




ESSAY &AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 


AH. ('OMI’KTITION 

(COuLFAlK SKCTIOX) 

I. Tiini|)a(la Mitra, 

Third Year, C'OiiiiiR'.rco, 

University of (■alcuita. 

-Medal 

li. K. Krishnan I^al Hliataiia;»'ar, 

M. A. dass, 

liUcknow University, Lucknow. 

— SchohrfiJiii) of 7i.s‘. •> per ninuili hr 

(\ monlhs. 

il. Miss it. Cl. Jehaiiioiii, 

IV Y"car Honours, 

College of Arts, Trivandrum. 

— Brilliant Camera Its. 

1. Miss JyotsFia Pathak, (I. A. Class), 
Victoria fiistitution (’alcutta. 

-Medal, 

•V M. S. Uaiiian, 

'h’d Year Llniv(;rsity Class, Madras. 

— Bri 11 i a n t Ga mera Bs . 'do . 

♦'). Md, Pazaliniani, 

•h*d year H. A. (Hons), 

Islamia College, (’aleutta. 

--Books Rs. tyt). 

7. Satya Prasad Haruah, 

1st Year T. A., 

M. C. College, Sylhet. 

■-Cash Prize Rs. o. 


Assam Government Prize 


duanendra Mohan Bannevjee, 
»h-d Year Ji. A. Cdass, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 
—Books or Caah Prize Rs. d. 


1). Shyain Kishore Lai Srivastav, 

H. A. 1st year 

Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

- Books or Cash prize Jls. d. 

10, Paresh Nath l^al, 

1st Year Science. 

Jagannath Int. College, Dacca. 

— Books or Cush prize Rs. d. 

1 1. Piyusli Kanti (Iho.sli, 

5th Year Class (M. A.), 

(‘alcutta University, Calcutta. 
—Books or Cash prize Rs. d. 

1*2. Mohd. Bakh.sh, 

IV Year (^lass, 

Islamia College, Lahore. 

—Books or Cash prize Rs. d. 

PL Miss Kenuka Acharya, 

‘2nd Year LA. Class, 

Rajshahi t'ollege, Rajshahi. 

Books or Cash prize Rs. d. 

IL Dilip Kumar (’hatterjV, 

First year Aids, 

Scottish Church C.'ulloge, Calcutta. 
"Books or Cash prize Rs. d. 


(ESSAY.) 

Islam Anwar Khan, B. A. (Hons) 

Politics, 

Imcknow University, liUcknow. 
Sclwhirship of Rs, 10 per month 
for II months. 

Syamapada ( ’liatterjee, (5tJi Y'ear 

Class), 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
—Scholarship of Us, 5 per month 
for t) months, 


M.) 
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8. Misg V. Amiaiiiiiia, (Final Year Hbns)j‘ 
Arli8 «Collef?e, Trivandrum. 

— Scholarship of, lis, '10 per month 
for G months. 

4. Kalka Prasad Mehrotra, 

‘ind Year Science, 

Christchurch College, ( ’awnporo. 

— Mtdal. 

5. M. K. Joseph, 

lY Year B. A. (lass, T richinopuly. 
—Brilliant Camera Jts. 2o. 

(5. Mi^s Gouri Uoy, 

Ist Year (’lass, 

Bethune ('Ollege for (lirls, Calcutta. 

— Medal. 

7. S. Desai, 

8rd. Year University (Mass, Bombay. 

— Scholarship of lis. o per month 
for G months. 

8. Sisir Kanti Bhattacliaryya, 

8rd Year B. A. (Mass, 

C'Otton (.’ollege, (lauhati. 

— Books Rs. i). 

1). Miss K. Vijayalakshnii, 

Intermediate (Mass, Hyderabad. 

— Harmoniim Rs. 

10. liamkishore Tripathi 

Class XT Science, 

Ewing Christian (’ollege, Allaluibad 
— Books or Cash pri/je Us. G. 

11. Parineshwar J)utta JJia, B. A. (Hons), 
Student, Baw College, I’atna. 

— Books or Cash prim Us. d. 

1*2. British (Miandra Dutta, 

Intermediate Arts, 

Asutosh C^ollcge, ’( ’alciitts. 

— Books or Cash jirim Us. o. 

18. A. J. Ahmadi, 

TntbV Science (Mass, 

Gujemt (V)Ilege, Alimedabad. 

— Books or Gash pri.-e Rs. H. 

14. Manindra (Miandra (Miaki, 

5th Year Arts, 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

—Books or Gash prim Rs. d. 


15. Satya Frakash Yaishne^', ^ 

XJ Science, 

B. M. College, (-handausi, 
—Books or Cash prhe Rs. G. 


AB. COMPETITION 

(IIICIIl SCIIOOIj SKUTION) 

[. Miss Manoslii Bata Saha, 

(Matriculation (Mass), 

Sathbaria Higli hhiglisli School, Babiia. 

- -behold rsh ip of Us. d per month for 

G months. 

‘2. Maganlal Pinushottam Pal, 

(Matric (Mass), 

K. 1). V. High School, Jodiya. 
— Scholarship of Rs. 6 per nio.lh for 

G months. 

8». Miss S. M. Ifopmay, 

(Matricuilation (’andidate), 

Shillong High School for Girls, 

Shillong. 

Medal. 

1. Miss Breeti Guha, ((Mass X), 

Beltola GiiTs H. B. School, Calcutta. 
G()()fis or C((sh pn.ie Us. G 
5. B. S. Naidu, 

S, S. B. V. (Mass, 

G. 11. School Madras. 

Jicoks or Cash in ine Us. G. 

(». Khurshed X. Barak, 

VII (Mass. 

Dr. Antonio J)a Silva School, Bombay. 
' Books or Cash pri.:e Us. G. 

7. Sudheiien Shekahar Bose, ((Mass IX), 
Mcmensingh /ilia School, Mymen- 

singh. 

— Books or Cash pri.ie Rs. G. 

8. M\ H. Bishori, (Bre-Matric), 

The City High School, Karachi. 

-^Jiooks or Cash prize Us. 2. 

0. liati Eanta Nag, (Class X), 

Cathedral Mission School, Calcutta. 
--Books or Cash prize Us. U, 
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10. Md. Hafizm* Ealinian, 

(Matriculation Class), ' 

‘ Zilla School, llangpui’. 

— Book^ or Cafih pri:se /is. 

11. Sunil Bannerjee, (Class IX A), 

Mitra Institution, ('alcutta. 

• — Books nr Cask iirizr Ra V. 

1‘2. Surcsh ('handra Howinic, (Class X A) 
Notrakona Diitt High Knglish School, 

Nc^trakona. 

— Books or Cash i)ri.^a Rs. 'L 

IM. Haripada Chatterjec, (Class IX), 
Alipurduar H. 10. School, Alipurduai*. 
— Books or dash itrizp Rs. ?. 

14. Nirinal Clrandra Hoy, Class X 
Naryangunj H. 10. School 

Xarayangunj 

— Books or Cdsli priir Rs. 

lo. Habindra Nath (Ihosh, 

(Matficnlation (.'lass), 

Scottish Church School, Calcutta. 

— *7ioo/i.s or ('ash prize Rs. 'i. 

Id. Jogcsli (4i. Malla Bannan, ((’lass IX) 
Kisliorganj Hainananda Union 

School, Kisliorganj. 
— Books or Cash prize Rs. 


Pencil Sketch of H. M. the King 

1. Keshob Eal Hhowinick, 

(’lass IX 

B. K. Union Institution, Khulna. 

— Medal. 

2. Miss Santi (languly, 

(’lass X 

Bcltola Girls’ High School, (’alcutta 
—Medd. 

lOSSAV. 

K. S. Sridhar, 

Matriculation Class, 

English High School, Aiwa. 
—Scholarship of Rs, 10 per month 
for 0 months. 


lUO 

2. Abu Nasar Mahamiued Mahmood, 
Class X A, 

Dacca Collegiate Scdiool Dacca. 

— Scholarship of Rs, .per month 
forU months, 

K. Phillipose, . ; ^ • 

Matriculation (’lass. 

High School, Kottiain, 

- Scholarship of Rs. o month 

for 0 months. 

4. jMiss Kaniala Pradhan, 

Matriculation (’andidale, 10. H. School 

' ]\Ioun, Kajputana. 

— Scholar. ship of Rs. 10 per month 
for 6 months. 

.*). Miss Becnapani Bose ((’lass VIH) 
dalpaiguri Girl’s H. 10. School, 

Jalpaigur. 

—Medal. 

(). Dwinjendra Kumar Paul, ((’lass IX), 
Govt. High School, ^laulvi Bazar, 

Sylhet. 

“ -Wrist watch Rs. a 

7. Doha Pnisanna Banerjci', 

(Mass X 

Zilla School Comilla. 

— (V/W/ pri':e Rr. .7. 

5. Pradosh Kumar ( ’hakravartty 

((’lass X). 

Govt. H. School, Dhubri. 

-- Booh.s or Cash prize Rs. :1. 

9. Miss Hemlata Bose, (Matric Student), 
Brahiuo Girls’ School, (’alcutta. 

— Boohs Rs. d. 

10. Satya Banjaii Mitra, ((’lass VI II), 
Burdwan Haj (’ollegiate School, 

Hurdwan. 

— Boohs or Cash pri :c Rs. 

1 1. iMiss Namita Das Gupta, 

(’lass X, 

Beltola Girls’ Scliool, (’alcutta. 

— Boohs Rs. H. 
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I am glad to say that N« De & Co, have 
made several blocks for ’’The Modem Student” 


and that their work is quite satisfactory. 
The Firm is punctual and prompt in the 


execution of orders. 

N. DE & CO. 

Process Engravers, Designers etc. 

160 & 152<2, Manicktolla Street. 
CALCUTI'A. 
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EVERY UDY IS ADMIRING 

Mks. KANANBAI.A GriOSH R 
ingenious invention 


BRANOLIA^ 

The Ideal Brain & Nerve Tonic 


ADORSHO SOOGHI GHITRO 



Books of novel Stencil 
Plates for transforing Em- 
broidery motifs whithin few 
seconds. 

No carbon tracing ! 200 
impressions from each sheet ! 

Will print on cloth, leather, 
mats, wall, wood, plate etc. 
Indispensable for needle work 
—leather craft, silk art., wall 
painting and any class of 
domestic arts. 


In 7 Parts— each part -/8/- ink -/2/- ink pad -/2/-. 
Buy a set to-day & from any respectable store or 
direct from 


GHOSH & SONS 
62/7, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta 


Indicated in Nervous 
Prostration, Anaemia* 
Neurasthenia. Depression’ 
Loss of Memory, Malarial 
Debility, weakness after 
child birth etc. 

Highly recommended 
by the 

Medical Profession. 


A friend of Students & 
all Brain-busy men. 

Sold by all respectable 
Chemists. 



Sole dUtributort for India, Burma & Cylon 


BRANOLIA CHEMICAL WORKS, 
47, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta 


WHAT 1 HE INDIAN YOUTH 
IS THINKING 


Jhj K. POTIFAN THOMAS 


'riie titles of this artiolo may load 
most of you to expoot sojiio startlin'^ 
disclosures about the thou^lits and aspira- 
tions of younj^ India. I'A'cry civilised 
nation in tlie world looks to its yonn*^ for 
l)rin^dn^' about social and national 
ro^mnoration. W<^ in India hc\‘ir a ^^oo<l lot 
about the youth moveMiuuits in America, 
(lermany, Italy, l^bigland, (Miina, Ja])an, 
Turkov and otln'V c.ountries. It makes us 
pause for a inonumt as to wliat Uio 
Indian youth is thinkinj^’. 

Voun^ India has not yet fully 
ivalised its fate as a nation. This fate* 
lies in tlu’ fact that our country is to- 
day the ludd upon which cross-currents 
of ])olitical, cultural and religious dillicul- 
ties are. biung fouj»ht out. The idea of a 
National State has not yet fully dawned in 
llie mind of youn^’ India, ^^any want to 
liv(‘ down a disunited and historical past ; 
(dhers want to overcome the present 
communal and ju’ovincial dirticulties and 
work out new id(;as which will for ever 
symbolise Indian unity. 

The outstanding^ fact about young 
India is the greatness and suddenne.ss 
of the change that is coming upon it. 
I suppose that in the whole of history no 
youth has e.ver had to pass through a 
more critical situation than the Indian 
youtli of to-day. Tiie educated Indian 
youth is no longer willing to take for 
^n-anted doctrines, customs and creeds 
of any kind without investigation. He 
\Nants to know more about fundamentals. 


But, in his mandi towards his ideal, he 
finds the strongest liarriers around him. 
Individually he feels ]U)werless to break it 
and eventually he surrenders to it. It is 
for this reason that the youth is looking 
forward towards h’aseism, Nazisjii and 
('ven (V)mmunism. 

The rising generation of India is not 
prepared to possess a National State 
liaving only a eommon eonstitution for 
its foundation. Still though the idea of 
a national unity of society and language 
is a myth, it has likt‘ many myths, 
exercised a gr(‘at inllueuce of a semi- 
mystical typi*. (‘onllieting cultures, 
divergent [)olitieal ainl)itions, communal 
and cast pijudie(‘s ai’(' dissipating the 
energy of the youth in tf)o great a variety 
of ideals. ^Die Indian youth is sincere 
and loyal enough in liis devotion to the 
cause of his motherland, but he is often 
being deceived and exploited in the inte- 
rests of those wlu) are neither self-sacri- 
ficing nor sincere. 

Instead of working foj* the much nee- 
ded changes in the social and coniniunal 
atmos[)here of young India, many of our 
politicians are working out their scliemes 
for a revolution. No revolution can ])e 
made wholly from self-int('rest, and in 
India to-day it is the young men whose 
idealism is tlie decisive factor in the 
struggle foi* national regeneration. The 
struggle for ])olitical powTV i)romptcd by 
cojumimal and racial aspirations is plain 
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enoiif(h to jinyono wJio can look l)oir!n(l 
the forces woi’kin^’ for it. 

The educated Indian youth of to-day 
is more idealistic, more egotistical, more 
disturbed in mind, more unsatisfied in 
f^eneral than his elders. U(' is more 
interested in ideas and moveiiKuits in the 
abstract. He? is more in touch with the 
world of newspapers and political [)rol)l(‘ms 
than with religious and social affairs. lie 
views with bewilderment the large scab' 
political experiments in Itjily, Kiissia and 
(lermany and he tries to he inferested 
in the social and economic theories which 
underlies tlu'sc* practices and he lalnds 
himself with the j)articidar badges wliich 
he likes best. lie tries to a|)ply these 
theories to rectify the coniiictiug atmos- 
j)here in the present-day life in India. 
Hut he forgets that if is a fruitless attcuiipt 
to im])lant democracy on the soil of theo- 
cracy. And he recognisi^s the need for a 
change in the Indian soctial life. Hut 
he lacks the power to work for it. It is a 
uphill and well-nigh heart rending task 
to reform society. 

'rhe evolution of young India has 
naturally to begin with the educated and 
cultured, and by slow d(*gr('es reach the 
masses. Unfortunately we do not find 
any trace of th(' evolution even in most 
of our educated leaders, ^lany of them 
have yet to imbibe the (‘lenients cd’ 
nationalism. Is it not an irony of fate 
that many of tho.so who are most vedu^- 
ment in the denunciation of Hritish 
Inipevialism should be so unmindful 
towards tlu^ injustice perpetuated by 
the existing social or c.ommunal order of 
wliicli they are the pillors of support ? 

Therefore, the task before young 
India is to find release from the conten- 
tious loyalties which surround them and 
subjugate for ])ure national and human 
purposes the crude (Egotisms of caste, creed 


and race. A national renaissance is not 
possibhi without a bold reconstruction of 
the outlook on life of the educated young 
men and women. The citadel of supers- 
tition, ignorance, prc'.judice and fanatiiusm 
have to he stormed. That requires great 
c.ourag(‘., a spirit of self-sacrifice and a, 
wider outlook on life. 

Idle new born provincialism, in our 
public life which is jilready eaten up by 
the demons of caste and comiiiunalism, 
acids one mor(', barrier in the f)nward 
inarch of the Indian youth towards his 
ideal. In the. midst of our attempt to 
create a National State for India, there 
has becui a. great (mthusiasm for reviving 
provincial patriotism by predering local 
vernaculars to a common language. It is 
true that of the most potent methods 
of kindling a national spirit among a 
])opulation subjected to a foreign (lovern- 
ment has luaui to blow iq) tlu; smoulder- 
ing embi'i’s of a dying language, esp(‘ci- 
ally if that language embodied tli(‘ glories 
of a fornu'r independenc(^ In (1 recce, 
Hohemia, Euthania and Ireland the re- 
vival of the languag(‘ went hand in hand 
with the national movement. In the 
India of to-day, i‘very Province and com- 
munity wants the education of ils youngcM' 
members .ii their own vernaculars. And 
young India whose* as])i ration is for a 
National States leels the difficulties 
(*nlianced. (Tcnerally speaking, boweve'r, 
those* who feel tlu'inselves to be fully 
identifie'd with a National State te*nd lo 
drop tlieir own language if different from 
that e)f the maje)rity. Unity of language 
is the granite founelation of a National 
State. \ common language ])lay(^.d a 
great ])art i?i the extraordinary way in 
W’liich American natie)nality kept ])ace in 
growth with the immense and continuous 
growth of the population of the United 
States. The immigrants coming from 
every stock of Europe, often rude and 
illitrate, yet assimilated the new tongue. 
They had come out to seek a new and 
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l)eiter society, and not to adhere to their 
peculinr heritage and culture. 

The dilFerences of lanj^naj^e and 
customs compel the Indian youth to think 
more in terms of* his community or pro- 
vinc.e. 'IMiat is the bedrock on wliicli his 
ideals are smashed. 

All the fac.tors of education in India 
are mostly on communal liiu's. Not only 
educational institutions and newspapers 
hut even (diarities are hall-marked with 
communal and casU* labels, d’he tempta- 
tion of th(' press to exploit or to exagge- 
rate communjilism is also to a great extent 
l■es])onsibl(; in fanning the flame of hatred. 

d'he spectacular communal outbreaks 
in the various parts of the (aamtrv and 
the partisan attitude of the leaders, have 
shattered the hopes of young India in 
national unity and hrotherhood. Is it not 
a, pity that some of our national leaders 
ar(' asking the (lovernment tor protection 
for their particular (aistes or stads ? 

Youth ('vei‘ywh('i*(’ are hero-wor- 
shij)pers, and yoiing India is no exception 
to it. All the world over i)ersonalities 
exert a subtle iniluence on t)olitics. Ibit 
in India, to-day this iniluence has a sinister 
and almost a cruel significance. IMachia- 
\('lli cynicjilly remarked tliat all despots 
I l ied to hallow their authority with a 
divine halo. In Modern l"iUrope while the 
dictators put on national garhs, in India, 
our political leaders mark themselves 
witli the communal or provincial halos. 
How, then, can you expect the youthful 
followers of these heroes tn think purely 
in terms of a “Nation 

These are some of tlie forces that 
Work Ix'hind the younger generation of 


this country. Hut youth and youth alone 
arc to be the delivenus of young India. 
Let tliem think for themselves the great 
pi*oblcms that are to b(‘ sol veal. It would 
be absurd at present to thiids of political 
freedom for bringing about the much 
needed social changes. We can't wait to 
travel by train until W(j have invented a 
railway engine for ourselves, d’hei'efoix*, 
young India has to huild np an entiixdy 
new social system out of all that is good 
in our social heritage. W'e should he 
alive to tin* need for a unity greater than 
that wliich \\v have to-day. 

It is gratifying to find that the 
Indian youth has Ix'gim to Hiink seriously 
of the various j)r()blems that is confron- 
ting him. Till' jirogress made may at 
times have ap])ear('d slow, hut at any rate 
it has heen sure. W'e liavt' not yet 
reached tin* millennium, hut the advance 
so far made stands to (he (‘redit of the 
Indian youth. For, (he youth of no 
nation has hail to ovcu’come so niindi 
difiiculti(‘s as that of India. Modern 
(‘ducation has playcal a gi‘('at |)art in 
improving tlie general character of the 
youth. \'oung India is l)ec()ming more 
and more self-reliant and s(‘lf-res])ecting. 
The sjiirit of co-oj)eration is more in 
evidence. In spite of some of his fail- 
ings, I should lak(* exc(*ption to the 
accusation that the Indian youth is not 
tlVmking or progressing. I should say, 
considering the great disadvantages under 
which he is placi‘d, the Indian youth is in 
no way inferior to that of any youth of 
any other nation. He has lu'gun to think 
and 1 feel that tlu' trend of future 
develojnnent is concerned with the mind, 
and that hoiu'st, accurate and logbail 
thinking will he the chief attributes of 
the future generation of India. 



MARIONETTES 

Hij V\iui\ A. K. UK^IIAHDSON 


SojiK' |H‘r)[)lt' refill'd i))jinAn(‘IJ/0 p(*i‘- 
fonimiiros jis fiinnu'iits j>i*iiimrly 

(losi^ncd (or childnMi. lMi[)|)et-sh()\vs 
h}iV(‘ popidiir ill soiiio parts of India.. 
The ‘ Kiitak.ili’ of INIalabar is a sort ol 
j)ii|)])ot show, hnt in it the actors arc all 
hiiinan Ijimii^s. 

\\*rv nianv ^rca,t dramatists in all 
parts of tlu^ world consider the* mariomddi' 
porformanct's as liaviii^ ^ri‘at Immaiiitv 
and widi^ ran^c of c\[)rcssion. As Ber- 
nard Sliaw has put it “\\ hat really altt'cts 
us in the* th(‘atre is not niiiscidar activi- 
tii.'s of the performance, hnt llu^ feeling's 


tliey awaken in ns by their aspect ; for 
the imagination of the sp('ctator plays a 
far ‘greater part tlu're than tlui exca-tions 
of the actors.” 

Pnpp(d.-theatre seimis to liave exist'd 
in very old times in (Miina, dapan, Java, 
Ihirma and ev('n in ( ir('ec(' and IIoiik'. It 
received ^reatei* jiatrona^e in tlu' middle' 
a^es, when it was ntilise'd for I’cli^ioiis 
ri'presentations such as the Nativity plays. 

The marioiH'ttes are' in origin Italian 
product. Nobody se'e'ins (piib' sure about 
the' etymole)^y of the' name. It see’ins lo 



A Scene from Professor Richard Teschuor's Marionette ‘The Dragon Slayer’ 
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'Another Scene froin’The Dragon Slayer’ 


Ih’ a (liiiiimit iv(^ of ‘maria' arising- from 

(act tliai. iinn”('s ol' tin* Virgin witli 
iii()\al)l(‘ parts, usimI to 1)0 ])()pulai‘. i>y 
llu' (‘ 11(1 of th(> mill ('(’iitiiry the t(‘rm was 
in eommoii use and the iiiari(.)]mttes had 
l)e(‘()m(^ v(‘rv popular. It spread all over 
I'hiropi.!. It s(‘ems to have inadci an im- 
pivssion even on Shakesjieare, lien 
'lonson and Cervantes. 

. Till*, marionettes naa^iviMl a set hack 
diirin^^- tlie, time of the Ixomantie move- 
'neiit. Jhit, modern taste is in favour of 
't. ^^ari()nette performances are to-day 
popular in (4ermany, Italy, Enj^land and 
other Western (‘(nintries. 

The popularity of the marionettes 
''»"ong the cultured classes is due to the 


desire to subordinate as far as possihli' lo 
the creater tlu' persona lil y ot tlu‘ inti'r- 
preler whether in music or diama. .\s 
J^'rances d'oye ohs(‘rves “In this i(*s- 
peet, of course, the marionettes jirovide 
an ideal medium. Tliese little' imm and 
women witli wire’s instead of iK'rve’s 
cannot refuse to sin*^ lu’causi’ the atmos- 
phere is smoky, cannot sacrilice’ an au- 
thor's intemtions to their own vanil\ or 
iiite're'st. Their every move'ment, tlu’ii* 
every ^'(’st lire’ is at thr absolute’ iiK’rcv of 
the manipulator, wlio if lie not himself 
the author, is at least the' author's closest 
ally. Jn short it is probable that in the 
case of a marionette show the author 
approaelies iieare'r to the elimination of 
tlie third person, often so distressinj»iy 
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A Marionktte Star 

interposed l)etw('(‘n liiin and the pnldic 
than in any other draiiiatie form at all.” 

Althou^li it mi}«ht be thoui^ht tliat 
the dolls could nev(;r be suriicienily 


human, yet curiously enough one of the 
outstanding characteristics of tlu^ inari' 
onette sliows is its astonishing humanity. 
The perfect discipline and submission of 
the dolls to the author is the most im> 
portant pai't in the marionette performan- 
ces. 1'he conventionalism of each mari- 
onelte forces us to concentrate our 
attention on the whoh^ ratlu'r than on 
subordinate details witli the result tha,t 
the im[)rcssion is very deep. 

Music and the marionette's havt; 
always been good allit's, for music is in 
itself one of th(‘. most convt'.ntiomil of th(‘ 
arts. The advantage of the. alliance is 
obvious. With th(‘ pu|)pets in charge of 
the stag(‘ side of the perfoiananee, the 
sing('rs can devott' all theii’ energies lo 
singing in the wings, without any thoiighi 
of tiu'ir stag!*. c‘apac!ity or ap])earanc(\ 
The problem of tlu' rapid succession of 
scenes that has ruiiuMl so many |)('rfor” 
man(?(‘s holds no ter’rors for the mario- 
nette theatre, where any sceiu' can be 
iTuuoved and a new oiu' sc't up in tlu' 
twinkling of an ev('. 


BEGGAR 

Bv A. R. Ubsdkl[4 


Now do I sit bosido this dust-fonl street, 
Muttering blessings on the passers-by, 

Sensing witii sightless eyes the bare brown feet 
Hearing no voice, seeing no wind-swept sky. 

When I was young I served the riverways, 
rullcd with strong arm the oar from dawn till 

night. 

Fought with the Hoogli tides a thousand days 
Ere I could go to her, my soul’s delight. 

By day the bamboo stems would be her arms. 
The lotus flowers her tiny jewelled feet ; 

By night each fire fly told her elfish charms, 
Twinkling and twisting where the shadows 

meet. 

Or up some creek where oozed a mud-thick 

stream 

Where silence lies and only insects stir, 

Through stifling hours Hay awake to dream 
Till it was very pain, that dream of her. 


For she was slim as Kaniazan's young moofi, 

Her voice was clearer than the hul hnl’s song, 

Her henna’d fingers played love’s perfect tune, 
And in her eyes the luring stars did throng ; 

Her lipS were redder tha/i poinsettia's flame. 

Her teeth than pearls more white ; and slii- 

was mine. 

Then, none so happy to the river came. 

On none more proud the envious sun did shine. 

But Mata Mai grew jealous of our love, 

And struck, and took her ; mo she left 

behind, 

But half a man, with limbs too sad to move, 
And eyes, lest sight should make me faithless. 

blind 

“Gharib parwar ! Khnda hafiz !” T whine ; 

And only know that bare brown feet pass li\i 

And only know that stars no longer shine 

Manzur-i-nazar, can you hear my cry ? 



THE INDIAN FEDERATION FROM 
IDEA TO REALITY 


(A STIDY IN (nNSTITlTloNAI. !)()( I'.M IINTS) 

Bfj Vnni'. XIKMAIi KAXTf MAJl'.MDAIi, M. a., k. i;. i.con. s., 

Ih lhimr Cnllt‘(jf\ Cii lent 1(1 


'riu' of ail I'\‘(lerati()n 

was loii^^ ill the aii'. Pii])li(;ists were 
attra(;l(‘(l Iw its M,])j)Iie{il)ility, statc'smeii 
were, iiiijn-(^sse(] liy its iiievitahilitx , hut no 
lan”il)l(^ [iro^ress was made towards its 
fulliliiKait. The atmospliere was not 
ready lor il. Tlu' fedc'ral sentiment was 
lacking'. 'Dic' Princes wanic'd to rc'inain 
in s|)lendi<l isolation : they would emj)ha- 
si/e their ‘^oldt'ii link witli the Pritish 
(Vown. 'I’Jk? .Pi’ilisli Indian |)oliti('ians 
wantc’d to i'^nore llie ehmaslu'd sovereij^-n- 
ty ot the States ; they would dra^' lliem 
down to the levcd of autonomous provinces. 
The Pritisli Parliament, an interesl(‘d 
sp(‘ctator of tile drama, watched the 
natural (U‘ve!o|)ments of tlu' future. 

Siudi was the position seven or eij^dit 
\ears hack. As time went on, evemts took 
a I'avourahU; turn. \n all- India h\‘di'ra- 
lion came to lie acee.ptc'd l>y all as tlu- 
only possible solution of the Indian 
‘•oiistitutional problem. Thorns and 
hrambh's were in the way. neliberations 
iind discussions ;ind conferences and 
‘■oinpromises were necessary. But after 
all the miracle was achieved — achieved 
through a lon^^ labyrinth of doubt, un- 
certainty, hesitation and scepticism. It 
will thus be interesting' ami useful to 
uote the evolution of the federal 

"lea in India, to mark the, successive 
' tjij^es by which a dim shadowy outline 
diweloped into an almost complete 
tnicture. 


Th(‘ ;j^t‘rm of tlu' lederal idea was 
first visible' in llu' inonu'ntous Montlbrd 
Report. “liookinc- ahead to tlu' future”, 
wrote Mr. Montagu and Poi'd ( ’helmsford, 
can pi(‘tiir(‘ India to ourselves only 
as pr('senlin^‘ the external semblance of 
SOUK' form of d'k'diu’al ion*. 'The pro\inces 
will ultimately bi'conu' self-^ovi'ininc’ 
units, lu'ld to^i'tlu'r b\ tiu' Central 
(roV('rnm(‘nt which will deal solely with 
matters of common concern to all of 
tlumi. But till' matters common to th(‘. 
British pianinces aiv also to a j^rcat 
extent those' in which tlie Native' States 
are inte'reste'd- dele'ne't', tariffs, exchange, 
e»pinm, salt, railwaxs and posts and tele'- 
^raphs. ddie gradual concent ratie)n of the 
(lovernment of India ujion such niatte'rs 
will Ihere'fore- make' it e'asie'r tor the' 
Stale's, while' re'tainin^ llu' aulone)my 
which they cherish in internal matters. 
te> enter into cle^seu* asse)e'iatie)n with the 
Central (iove'rnmcnt if tluw wish lo de) 
se). But though we have* no Jie'sitation in 
foree-asliu'; siiedi a de'velojmie'iit as po.ssihle', 
the last tlnnj; that we desire' is te) atte'inpi 
le) force the' [)ae‘e'. Iniluenea's are at we)rk 
w’hicli need no artificial sl imulat ie)n. All 
that we’ ne'e'd uv eain do is lo ope'ii the; 
doe)r to the’ naliii'al de've'lo[)ments of the 
fiitui’e . ’ rile' suc'^'e'stions in the' jiassa^e' 
resulte'el in the e-reation e)f an impeirtant 
])ie'ce of cellist it lit ie)nal structure, viz. 
the Chamber of Priiie'cs. 

* M. C. Report, para 300. 
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Butler (^)iiiiuitteo expressed 
siinihir views, but sounded a note of 
warnin*^ against the danger of trying to 
advance too fast in the dire(^tion of 
federation. “We liave loft thc) door open 
to closer union,” added the (Vuiiiiiittee. 
“Tho.re is nothing in our proposals to 
})rev(int the axloption of some form of 
federal union as the two Jndias of the 
present draw nearer to one another in the 
future. 4’here is nothing in oiu* [)roposals 
to prevent a big State or group of States 
from enterifig now or at any time into 

closer union with British hidia 'rhese 

things may come. Ihit it has been borne 
in upon us with increasing power, as we 
have studied the proldems presented to 
us, that th(;re is Jieed for gi‘(nit caution in 
dealing with any (piestion of fed(‘ration at 
the ])resent time, so pa,ssionately are the 
Princes as a whole attacluMl to the niain- 
tonance in its entirety and unimpaired 
of their individual sovercigntv witli their 
States”. ’ ^ 

'riie Simon (Commission expressed 
their ixdief tliat the essential unity of 
(xrcater India would one day be expressed 
in some form of federal assoedation, but 
that th(i evolution would be slow and 
could not be vastly pressed. “h’cMlerations 
come about”, said they, “only wln n the 
units to be federated are ready for the 
process, and we arc far from sup[)osing 
that the h’ederation of (Ireater India (nin 
be aj’tificdally hastened, or that, when it 
comes, it will spring into being at a 
bound. The practical (piestion is whether 
at the present stage there are any delinite 
l)ut modest steps wliich might lie taken 
by way of tentative advance.”"^ Tliey 
made threes ciuuu’etii pr(.)j)osaIs to assist the 
the process of natural development : — 

(1) That a list should be prepared 
of those matters which are of common 


* * Butler Committee’s Report, para 78. 

•Report of the Indian Statutory Commission Vol. 2. 
para 234. 


concern to the States and to Jlritish 
India. 

CJ) That there should be included 
in the |)reanible to any new (Joverninent 
of India Act a recital which would put on 
record the desire to ilevidop that closer 
(! 0 -()[)eration between the Indian States 
and Pritish India which is the nuitive 
lorce behind all discussions of an eventual 
federal union. 

(il) That [irovision be made for the 
creation of a Council for (ireatcu* India 
for the jnirposo of joint consultation on 
mattei's of common concern iiududed in 
the list. 

(lovernment of India’s Despatch on 
jiroposals for constitutional Beform, whih' 
deffering in details, ai.repted tin*. Cmn- 
mission’s ideal of an ultimate all- India 
Pederation and expressed the same un- 
willingness for artiiicially hastening tlu' 
])a(x*. The (Government of India wrote 
“While, therefore, we ari‘ mitiridy at oiU' 
with tiu; Statutory Commission in holding 
that the ideal is a federation of all-rndia, 
and that this ideal shuld be itlisirly borne 
in mind when drawing the main outlines 
of the constitution of tlu^ lunv Indiii, 
we must also recognise that the idi'al is 
not like] , to realise itself, save in its own 
due time. 

There is a certain danger that if we 
direct our gaze too lixedly to a distanl 
future we may tend to overlook thij lU'CiN 
of an urgent jiresent.” 

Jk)th the documents, the Simon lie- 
port and the Despaih on Constitutional 
lieform wen*, rendered out of date at the 
Pound 'rable (’onhu'enco by the volun- 
tary offer of the Princes to join the 
.Indian Federation. It was an uncxiiect 
cd turn in the drama, an event of far 
reaching (Xinseipience in the cheijueren 

* Government of India’s Despatuh on proposals I'T 
constitutional Reform, para 16. 
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history of India. What was a distant 
ideal to the statutory Connnission and to 
the Govornnicnt at Delhi became a work- 
able proposition. The b"edci-al structure 
sub-committee of tlie whole conference 
considered the folio win^^ ([Uestions: — 

1. I^ho component elements of the 
federation. 

‘2. The ty|)e of federal Icf^islature 
and the number of chambers of which it 
should consist. 

powers of th(‘ fed('ral k'j^isla- 

ture. 

■I. 'Die number of iiK'mlx'rs compo- 
sing’ tiie federal h^^islature, and if the 
lejj^islatnre is of more tlian one chaml)er, 
of each chamber and their distribution 
amonij th(‘ federatin'^* units. 

o. The method wherel)y represen- 
tatives rom the Indian States are to l)e 
chosen. 

T). 1’lie constitution, character, 
powers and responsibiliti(‘S of the hVderal 
c\('cutive. 

The Kc'port of the h'ederal structure 
siili-committee was by no means the last 
wonl on the fi'd(M*al constitution of India, 
“'riiat Report,” added the Ih’ime Minis- 
ler, “rou^h wood, if 1 may say so, wood 
of very varying’ lengths, full of knots, lull 
of dilliculties in handling* and usin»', must 
l)e plain'd and lilted into a loj^ical and 
consisti'iit structni’e.” ' ' So the policy 
of Ills Majesty's (iovernment, as anno- 
unced to the Round Table ('onference, 
involved the prosecution of further imjui- 
ric's and discussions with the ()bj(*ct of 
lindiii'** a suitable l)asis for an all- India 
f'ederation of States and Rrovinces. 

Having pursued their further in(|ui- 
rii's and discussions, includin^f a third 
session of the itound liable (Vmference, 

T'rinie Minister’s Speech at the close of the First 
• 'oiind Table Conference. 


:i4r) 

llis TMajesty’s (lOvernment were in a 
position to indicate with f’reater precision 
and in fuller detail their i)roposals for a 
federal constitution in India. .\ft('r dis- 
cussing the proci'sses involved in the 
formation of the Federation of India, the 
White Ra))er laid down the following* 
conditions for its inau^airation : — 

1. That the preparatory processes 
required in British India must inevitably 
occupy some time and cannot be comple- 
ted until the constitution Act is on the 
Statute Book. 

‘2. Tha,t the final discussions with 
the States with r('‘ 4 ard to their Instru- 
ments of Accession and Mie execution of 
the latter cannot be imd(*rtaken until the 
Act which will be the basis of tin' Brinces 
accession has been passed. 

8. That th(i Rulers of States repre- 
senting not less than half the aggregate 
population of tlie Indian States and entit- 
led to not less than half the scats to bo 
allottiid to th(' states in tin? Federal 
Fpper (MVainber must execute Instru- 
ments of Accession before the Federal 
Fonstitution is brought into operation. 

4. That the h'ederation shall he 
brought into being by Royal Ih’oclamation 
shall not be issued until both Houses of 
Parliament have presented an aildress to 
the Frowm witli a prayer for its ]n’oniul- 
gation. 

r>. 4'hat it will Ix' found convenient, 
or even m'cessary, that the new Provin- 
cial (rovernments should be brought into 
being in advanci' of thi' (dianges in thi' 
(k'litral (lovei’iiment and the (‘iitry of tlit' 
States, 

(). That provision be made in the 
Fonstitution Act for the peri(xl, how’ever 
short it ]nay be, by which Provincial 
autonomy may precede the complete 
establishment of the Federation. “...His 
Majesty’s (Iovernment do not contenip- 
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late the introdnetion of tlie new aiitono- 
nions constitutions in tlie Ih-ovinces under 
conditions wliicli will leave Federation as 
mere contingency in the future" 

Tile Joint (’ominitlee on Indian 
(Constitutional Ueforni have substantially 
accepted the jn'inciples of tlu' White 
Paper proposals. They write ‘‘W(^ 
regard the St!it(*.s as an essential element 
in an All-India Fedei'ation ; but a T'edera- 
tion which comprised the Provinces and 
only an insignihcaint number of ilie States 
would scarcely be deserving of the name. 
^J'his is recognised in the AX'liite Pajier, 
where it is proposed tliat the l^'cMleration 
shall be brought into existencti by the 
issue of a lh*oclaniation by His ^^ajest\^ 
but that no such Proclamation shall be 
issued until the Rulers of States r(‘present- 
ing not less than half tlu^ aggregate' 
population of the States, and c'ntitled 
to not less than half the seats to ho allott- 
ed to the States in the I'Vderal ll])])er 
(-hamber, have signilied to His ^lajesty 
their desire to accede to the Federation. 
We accept the principle of this jiroposal. 
We observed also that it is pro[)osed that 
both Houses of Parliament should first 
jireseiit an Address to His Majesty praying 
that the Proclamation may be issued. We 
approve this prsposal, because Parliment 
has a right to satisfy itself not only that 
the prescribed number of Stat('s have in 
fact signified their desir(> to accede, but 

* White* papor, para 13. 


also that the tinancial, economic and 
political conditions necessary for the 
successful establishment of the Federation 
upon a sound and stable basis, have been 

fulfilled We note also in passing that 

the establishment of Autonomy in the 
Provinces is likely to precede the establish- 
ment of the h’ederation ; but in our judg- 
ment it is desirable, if not essential, that 
the same A(d. should lay down a constitu- 
tion for both in order to make clear the 
full intention of l^irliainenf’V 

Tlie all- India h'ederation is now an 
accomplished fact. Already we catcli a 
glimpse of that majestic spectacle*. 'Phe 
plan is there, bricks and mortar an*, there, 
and we need only the finishing liand of 
the ai‘(*hitect for the erection of the edilic(\ 
F(*dernlism has solved a vexed problem of 
India, tlu; problem of constitutional 
structure, It ha,s sei'veil as an open 
sesame for bringing the two Indians 
together. But there n'lnains a more 
fuiKhiniental problem, the probl(*m of the 
relations of the whole of India to the 
British Parliament. Bet us hope that 
the settlement of the status of India 
vis-a-vis Britain will follow^ as the in<;vi- 
table next step in the evolution of th(' 
Indian constitution, hor that final tri- 
umph of j)ritish statesmanship two things 
are necessary co-operation of British 
India and good will of the Princes. 

^ Joint Committeu’s Report, para 157. 



THE SOKOL MOVEMENT 


n?/ SYAMA C^rAUAN BH ATTACH AllVVA, m. a. 


\V(^ Jire tho music-makers, 

And are tlie dreamers of dreams 

-t- M * -*•- 

Yef we are tlie movers and shakers 

Of th(‘ world for ever, ii seems. 

A. \V. K. O’Shaiif^'lmessy 

1 can look a whole day with deli**!!! 
upon the Ini^^e concourse of lifty thousand 
C/ecli atldetes and Slovak f^ymnasts 
pc'rformin'f Jiiass exercise's before a gallery 
of one Imndrcd and fifty thousand inter- 
national visitors at the Sokol stadium on 
the Straliov Hill in the Oolden Ih^ague of 
hundred towers ! ^fiisic rolls along ; lithe, 
graceful and agile bodies in colourful 
uniforms sway to and fro in harmonious 
curves at balanced intervals ! Regular pace, 
well-ordered motion and continuous 
rhythm strike a note of music; everywhere. 
Whosoever is luirmonically composed 
cannot but feel the long-choked fountain 
of life-vibration on(;e more', (piivc'ring with 
a lU'w tmergy ! 

The Sokol movement marks an 
epoch in the history of Western civilisa- 
tion. The word ‘SokoE nuMins a falcon, 
the symbol of strength, (*ourage, alert- 
ness and directness in tlie history of 
inedijcval chivalry. All great movements 
luive. their origin and beginning in man’s 
struggle against hindrances that prevent 
him from reali/ing certain aspects of 
ti’uth. To this law, the Sokol movement 
no exception. 

Hr. ^liroslav Tyrs was tho high 
*'>iost of the Sokol movement in its 


present form and Herny Eugner its first 
finan(;ier. In his early years Dr. ^Eyrs 
wanted to ])e a professor of philosophy 
and was an ardent admirer of Schopen- 
hauer. His outlook was pc'ssimistic and 
his liealth indifferent. In when 

Darwin j)nblished Ins “Origin of Species,” 
he found a new’ interpretation of life. 
The W(‘ak must go to the wall, the tit 
alone can survive in the struggle for 
existence, the hook tauglit. It was true 
not only of individuals hut of nations as 
w^cJJ. Immediately he took to |)hysical 
culture ; Ik; shook off his natui’al j)(;ssimism 
and conceived the idea of a national 
movement for pliysical and mental 
regeneration. A professor of a'sthetics 
by profession, naturally his plan was to 
build man into a beautiful, proportionate, 
healthy and refined creature w’orking 
nnselfislily for the common good. ^Flie 
Olympic ideal of Kallokagathia of tlie 
good and the beautiful apjK'aled to his 
creative and receptive imagination. Dr. 
Henry Fngner, the father-in-huv of Tyrs, 
was a man of culture and experience. 
His ideas were liberal, liis polifical views 
democratic and his eharacti'r unim[)eaeh- 
able. He wanted the nation to grow 
from more to more and to ojicn all 
w’indow’s of soul, so that light may iioiir 
in from all sides. He was against any 
sort of self-deceit, uncontrolled pleasure- 
seeking and heedless selfishness. He 
taught tliat every human life ougiit to ho 
enriched by the following virtues : activity, 
health, sobriety, strength, progress, cajia- 
hility of self-defence, self-edneation, self- 
denial, sacriliee, promptness and loftiness 
of sentiment. 

It was Dr. ETigner who donated 
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1,200 llorins to the first Sokol I’nion to 
l)iiy tlio most 7ie(!ossarv Ji|)j)ar}itns(^s. 
oHioial rnironii cxaisistod of sack-clotli, 
a led-sliirt and a liitlo ca]) witli a foathor 
on it. J^of'ore died in lS(i4, at tJio a.”!* 

of 14, Dr. Inid hel|)(u] 4Vrs in the 

eoinpilalion and [)re[)a ration of the. Sokol 
terniinolo^v and had witnessed tin* 
connniinitv ^row to the iiKMiilKrship 
1,010, of whom 0() l were aetnal ^vnmasts. 

Th(^ (lovernment of Vienna did 
everyth ine possible to strangle the move- 
numt, hilt still it ^^rciw and f^rew. Sister 
organisations sprang up liverywhere, a 
periodical called ‘Sokol’ was regularly 
published and in tlie mass manifestation 
at Prague in hSS2, 75 Ihiions with 1,1)00 
meml)(‘rs and fiOO gymnasts parti(*ipated 
to demonstrate the vigour of tin? (V.eeh 
nation. In 1S8I Tyrs went to Tyrol 
in seareli of health and sun, and died 
there. Before his death lie had the 
satisfaction of seeing the district organisa- 
tions of the unit recognised by the 
authoriti(‘s. The constitution of (‘mdio- 


slovak Sokol community is as interesting 
as it is instructive^ and is worthy of car(‘- 
fill scrutiny and minute stiiily, because 
only through an adoption of the funda- 
mental principles underlying it that tlua'c 
(;an be physical and moiul r(‘generatif)n of 
the Indian people. 

1:(' present Sokol community con- 
sists of ‘25(),)hJ() men, I Oil, I I I womiai, 
»hS,r)l)7 youths, I girls and 

school children, fhe total ladng hi):}, 70*2 
members. Aeeoiding to tin; loc; 
the meml)ers are divided into unions, of 
which there are at pri'scmt 2,4 bl. Si^viMid 
unions c.oah'sc.e to form tluj Sokol districts 
and all the districts taken tog(^th(n’ form 
the Sokol (’ummunity [Oher). 

44ie fundamental principles of I he 
Sokol moveiiKUit follow from the (’/(‘cho 
Slovak national character, to which Hk' 
highest culture is morality, highest lav 
truth, strongest power tolerance ami 
greatest truth human right. Ijowci 
jirinciples are to be sacrificed on the allai 
of the liigiier, individualism on the altar 
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of (julli'ctivisni, for to Tyrs, “Self is 
llothin^^ totality is everything." 

liifc is a series of continuous, cease- 
less niovenients, — if you do not »o up- 
ward, you coiiKj downward. ^I’liis is as 
true of individuals as of nations. So a 
Sokol’s life is a systematic chain of elTorts 
for the heaiitilieation of the lile on earth 
through moral perfection and bodily and 
mental (itiu'ss. All Sokols are l)rothers 
and sisters, because tliey ()l)ey tlie autlio- 
rity of the higher orj^anisation, because 
they love and help eacli other and possess 
th(5 lii^hest n\sp(^ct for each otlu'r’s views. 
A Sokol e\pn\sses his |)atri()tisni tlirou'^h 
work and sacrifice and not throutih barren 


phraseology. Sokol (ivinnastics ai’e not 
only intended to imparl, plivsical fitness, 
they are also inteiidecl to promote c()ura,^e. 
jjreseiice of mind, persevc'raiiei*, adroitness, 
fairness in the lile,-stru| 4 '^l(\ love for (‘iieh 
other, mutual help, a scMise of hi'anty, 
optimism, independence, initiative, ivadi- 
ness, punctuality and otlier allied virlues. 
Discipline is a ^r('at foi'ct* in ibis world, 
hut when it is scdf-imposed it is doubly 
powerful. Writing’ on the Sokol move- 
ment in tlie Central iMiropean ()l)server, 
Mr. J. Ifane thus expatiates on tin; spirit 
of the Sokol ideals ; 

"For to live in the s|)irit of the Sokol 
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idcjil iiK'iins io livo according to tluaii in 
all aspects of life and at every iiioine.nt of 
it. Sokol duties do not consist only of the 
|)ayinent of the ol)li;j[atory (‘ontrihiition — 
it is not a body subsidised from |)ul)li(; 
sources — or of the fullihnent of the duties 
inside the institution. Its influence ^U)es 
far ))eyond that. It pemetrab's into the 
family life, into the communal, racial, social 
and economic stiaictinu'. Ih'iK', the fii-st 
step is that started with oneself. Ibit it 
is not the sole ])ur[)ose. l^'rom tlie indivi- 
dual it radiates into his surroundings both 
immc‘diat('. and distant, for in order to 
exact ])roper conduct from otluMs one must 
behave pi'opc'rly ont'self. In the words 
of ^JVrs, “h(‘ who aims a,t litth' is lik(^ one 
vvlio (h'sires notliin^' at all. And to lead 
means to excel.’’ The Sokols have the 
1)1*^ ambition to b(‘ tht‘. uncc'asin*^ regenera- 
tors of th(^ nation and of the life of its 
mendxM’s. 'riiey want to maintain its 
healthy (jualities and to improve* the race 
so as to be a shining' ('xamph* both to 
itself and to its fellow nations. To ])elon^‘ 
to this fedei’ation of harmonised s])irits is 
a »roat moral inspiration. It is also an 
hoiKUir. Its membership is, tlierefore, not 
of the nature to be offered but to Ik*. 
stru^‘^ie<! for to lu* ean](*d and to be 
merited”. 

It is ('.videmt IVom the above* extract 
the kind of lofty id(*alism that brc'athes 
through the whole movcmienl. 'riie Sokol 
motto is the pregnant utU'.rance of /iska, 
the JIussit(' lead(*r of lon^f lon^' a|»'o : 
\A)lnost-J\ovnost-l Iratrstvi, oi* I iiberty- 
hTaternity IO(juality. 

I0v(‘ry sixth year there tak(‘s |»lac(*. 
in Prague, a mammoth festival similar to 
the (jre(d\ Olympiad, b'rom June Tjth to 
July bth the Ninth Sokol Festival lasted 
in llKbJ. In every festival or ‘slet’, an 
op(;n-air pa^(‘ant synd)oIisin^' the most 
cliaracteristic thought of the tinui is held. 
'I'he ^aiiie of chess in PJ07 represented 
the struj^glci l)et\vi',en tlie Hussites and 


Si^ismond, the ‘Marathon’ in PJI'J showed 
tlie triumph of a small but powerful race 
against numerical superiority, the Statue 
of Liberty' in PJ*2() illusti’ated the ardour 
with whicli the newly liberated race was 
^’oin*; to construct its future and the 
pa^^^eant of PJ-^b entitled “Where is my 
home ?” (expressed the lU'cessity of cons- 
tructive work and patriotism for up- 
holdin^^- the dearly won peac(*. Last yea,r 
tile pageant was named “The I)r(*am of 
1\vrs,” because it broiij^dit foi’th tlie Olym- 
pic spirit as represi'iited liy Tyrs in his 
well-known mono^^rajih entitU'd “Tin* 
feast at Olympus”, published in l<StSS. in 
tlu^ aforenu'ntioiu'd treat isi* J’yrs waiiti'd 
to ri'vive in his countrymr'n the lon^in*; 
for physical and s[)irilual bc'atity. A 
contemporary journalist thus describ(*d 
the rejiresentation : “Wlu'u the lirst bars 
of the incid(*ntal music an* jilayi'd at tlii* 
iK'niiininn- of f|]e p(*rformanc(*, the original 
followers of Tyr's teaching march from 
tlu* corners to the ci'ntn* of the stadium 
when* lin-m*(‘s r('pr(‘sentin ‘4 arts and 
s(d(*nces appi'ar upon tlu* platform. .\l 
tin*, lop of th(^ staj^i* tin*, li^ure of 1Vrs is 
impersonaUicl and when the musii; stojis, 
the founder of the movt*nu‘nt pronounces 
the (!r(Klo of his asjiirations. The voice 
is then dispersed, the (inures disapjx'ar 
and the scene chan;L'es into an Olympic 
temple. ^fhe I)r(*am of 'Tyrs opens 
Music brin^^s a (irei*k chorus to the sta;^(' 
announciiif^' the inauf^ti ration of the 
Olynijiie f(*.stival and inviting’ the po[)idac( 
to pai'take in it. J’he populaia*, soldiers, 
town ri;pr(‘sentatives, priests, warriors, 
umpires, poets, administratoi's and the 
Oreek youths arrivij. Lively cont(‘sts 
take ])lace and ])rizi*s aix* distributed 
amone;’ the winnei's and victors. ^I’lic 
f^eneral feast rea(*hes its climax and tlu'ii 
subsides. Instead of liviii;;’ people onl> 
marble statues are seen per[)etuatin‘ 4 ' the 
antique ideals. Soon, however, the 
latent for(!(»s conic to life a^»ain, the slec'p 
iiif^ figures awake and removing thi'n 
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lUicient iittire tlu;y 5i[)])e}ii; to l)c (Irc'ssod in 
the Sokol iinifoi’ins. I’lie idejil of the 
Hellenes lias survivcid in the Sokol inove- 
inent. The 5,000 peifoi’iiieis eairyinf^' 
out the scene take* the oath, and then a 
youth receives the torch of progress from 
the symbol of the nation's genius and 
leads the people from th(‘ sta^(‘ to practi- 
cal lile to fructify it by tin' Sokol ideals." 
l^luj noble symbolism satni'ated th(‘ whole 
atmosphere and was transfernid from the 


]nirticipants in the p:i^('ant to tlu' fasci- 
nated onlookers, aj’oiisin;^ in ihem hi^^di 
and nobler scmtimeiits and ijwakenin^.^ 
their (dhical and aest Indie feelings. Mvery 
one f('lt tliMt st*lf was nothin^, ideal I'very- 
thin;^' and tliat man must not live for 
himsi'lf blit for his country and its noble 
aspirations. 'I’he sii])limity of the pageant 
has its parallel only in the opening;- of the 
( )lympic j^aiiKi. 


yUy^ yCtdssa^d 

liV COLIM CKAHNAKill 


- — . 1 ith'iii'd 


What, iiicssa^u? sliall I speak ulu) am n old V 

^h'owii old witli (lusty w a.nderiiij^r' in In’ lands, 

Whose licad is bowed with ^rief of years, whoso hands 
.\ro roufth with dol\inj4 in tlu: enisled mould; 

When tied is life’s achievement,, stroni; and hold. 

.\nd iiothinj,' waits this Jlosh hut death's i^rim hands 
Wattjhin^ with ft^ehlo eyes the eiibini* saiuU, 

What mossaj;o shall I speak wlio am j^rown old*' 


dk.) youth I turn, with all m> heart’s acclaim: 

true to things of worth, and spurning' lame, 
Seek iirst the treasure that no .^old can huy, 
Lettinj^ naught blind thy vision ol tlu' sky, 

So when at ovo, the splenid tryst is come, 

(lod lead thy lin^'erini* footsteps safely home." 
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Uu AVIATOR 1^1 RKN HOY 


l liivo you licjird of tlio old stoi’v of :i 
yoiin^f OrtM'k nainod Dsu'dalus, wlio Hew 
ovor th(‘ Ac'^vaii Son to tak(‘ sludlor in 
the island of Sicily ? It is not of course 
easy to (hdennine from this story if he 
diseover(!d some means of living' or 
whether tiie aspirations of ihe ambient 
(j reeks were, realised only in the fertile 
story of oni‘ of th(‘ir myth-makers. 

In tiu' middli' a; 4 (‘s definil.e at(i‘m])ts 
were made to imitaU^ the tli^ht of l)irds, 
the most prominent worker in tlio held 
heiii”- that versatile Italian artist Leonardo 
da Vinci, who was a sci(‘j]tist as well. In 
IHOI) an Ln^lish sciiuitist nanu'd Sir 
Ch^org(; Oaley l)mlt a maehim*. which ros(‘ 
off the ground, ihit I he er(‘dit of l)nildin ;4 
a f»lidin^- machine must to a (lerman 
named Ih'rr Otto Lilienthal who took uj) 
the experiment in ri^ht earnest in ISIM 
and made a criti(*al study of the tlij^ht 
of birds. All his jiiaclhnes ha<l a tail- 
assembly with verti(.-al and hori/ontal 
snrfaci's, which, in an improved fonn, 
have now been applic^l to all kinds of 
controllable aircrafts, f’or live years and 
a half he addressed himself seriously to 
makiii” e.xperiments on the s[d)ject. lb' 
jnade mor(^ than a thousand successfu' 
ifH<lin() Jlifjlils (sometimes rea<.'hin^- as 
high as 1,000 feet) before he was killed in 
th(5 att('Jnpt in bSOO. H(i was a mai tyr to 
the cause of making gliding a suciress. 
His res(‘.arches were, carried on in Lngiand 
by Rilcher, in France l)y Farman and 
Vhjisin and in Ameihra ])y (lianute and 
the W'riglit brotluu-s. ^Flie first stagu; in 
th(; dev(.‘lop]nent of gliding elided with 
the hrst decade of the last century. 

Tlie second stage in the development 
of gliding began with the revival started 


at Frankfurt in I0*J0 when Oskar Lrsinns 
advised the air-minded youths of (ler- 
many to take up motorless Hying as a 
substitute for power-llight in which 
(lermany was seriously handicapped by 
Ihe Versailles Irc'aty. Although Hying by 
m('a.ns of gliders or motorless crafts is 
now regarded as a kind of aerial sport, a 
sort of tobogganing in aii- (owing jirobably 
to the infant stage* in which it still is), 
every one is now unanimous about its 
tremendous possibilitit's in the futuiv 
(h^velopment of aviation. As a proof of 
this statenu'iit W(^ lu'i'd only to luUe here 
lliat although tIu* mo(h*rn ait of flying 
with molorh'ss ‘sail-plant‘s' (advanced 
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(rnK‘nliori' ilow over ii 
(•oiirs(‘ of ncjirly ‘Jo 
iiiil(‘s and roached a 
of 4,()(){) iVet 
with a passrnj^or in a 
t\V()-s('aU‘i“ t y [) (‘ s a i 1- 
))lan('. Snell tr('inen- 
dons advance in soai'in;^' 
lli^lits in G('nnany is 
due lar^('ly to the 
indefati^alile scientific 

rc'scandu's of Frof. |)r. 
Walter (leor^n of 
1 >‘U‘insladt and his co- 
\vorkers and also to the 
enteiprisin;^ spirit of 
the ad\(‘rl iiroiis youths 
of (Icn inain . 



Girl Gliders 


type of gliders) is a littl(‘ nior(‘ than ten 
voars old, it was possible for Scdiultz and 
Diinnt of Germany to soar in th(‘ air 
with no otluM' aid than hiiinan skill and 
endurance', armed with meteriolo^ical 
knowh'd^e for more than 14 hours at 
a siredch cove'rin^' approximately Jlo 
inil(*.s. 44ie record of these two ^enth'- 
iiK'ii has Ix'en ri'ceuitly surpassed by 
Schimidt, who remained in air over 
thirty-six hours and a half, and by l)it- 
luar, who Hew Jd I mih’s pen’ hour in 
l')J4. Oitinann, amdher German, reach- 
ed a height of LhboO fei't in the same’ 
ye'ar with a sail-])lane without motor. 

I hit the lati'st achievement has not 
been possible without much spade-work 
done in this direction by a b’W other 
pioneer sail-fliers. Von Groemhoff per- 
lonned a remarkable feat by starting' from 
l)lace with a definite destination in 
aiind, situated more than IbO miles away 
Jiid reached it on duly dO, IbJH. Herr 
Kronfeld fTot to a height of tS, |04 feet 
'd>()ve the starting; point by talking full 
='d vantage of upward ac'rial currents. Von 


But the distinction 
betW('('n ‘gliding’ and 
‘soaring’ shoiid bi' fully understood. 
A ])lane, when it ‘glides’, goes on losing 
altitiuh' till it lands, while' a jilane that 
‘soars’, although pointing downward (in 
a ‘gliding aivgh'’)’ is liftt'd up by upward 
air currents and tlum either maintains 
this height or continues to rise. A ‘glider’ 
is thus merely a device for coming down 
fi'om a higher to a lower level (covering 
as much distance' as possible), whereas a 
sail-[)lan(' or a glider of advanced type', 
not only glides but Hies as well. H’o 
break away from the earth and Hy like 
the bird has been man’s dream ever since 
he has learned to walk upright. Hut so 
rajiid has been the dev(*lo[)nH‘nt of [)ow('r- 
driven aircrafts that man’s dream of 
Hying like a bird faded out of his mind, 

for a man in an ac'roplane does 

not really Hy any more than a man in a 
boat swims. The ease of a sail-plane is, 
however, cjuite different. 44ie [lilot here 
does more than rid(‘. Fitting snugly Into 
the l)ody of the struct ui’e itst'If, the sail- 
Hier becomes a part of the whole machine 
and feels almost as if he himself were 
ecpiipped wdth wing and tail like a bird. 



would 1)0 apparent to miivoiu* who 
watelies a sail-flier in lli^lit — the plant' 
and tlie pilot would seem lo he one 
entity. 

There are at prt'sent lliret' types of 

niotorless aircrafts, -(a) the primary 

f’lider, (h) the secondary ‘glider and (e) 
the sail-plane or soaring' plane, d’he flrst 
two are simple machines lor ^lidin^- down 
from a liei^ht reached to the ground ; 
tlie ‘primary’ one is of robust construc- 
tion to stand al)iis(' during- a pupil's 
training* period : tlu' ‘seeoedarv’ type' is 
delicately built and is used by trained or 
licensed pu])ils. 'Flu' last one or th(‘ 
sail-plane is vei'y li^ht and is of r(‘lin('d 
construction and when usi'd for ‘f^lidin^' 
only, it would travel about tweny fe(‘l 
before it would lose a, sin<. foot in 
heij^ht. The takc'-off of l-j)lan(' mav 
l)e compared to lhat o an ai'roplaiu* in 
the follow iim' wa> . 

An a'roplaiu' has to attain suftici(*nt 
forward speed (usin^ enj^iiu' power) 
before it can leave the ^lound and lly ; 
similary, a sail-plane has also to be 
launched by shooting’ 


due to its featherlike li^ht structure and 
vc'iy lar^e win^^ area, the vertical air- 
currents actin'*' from underneath the plane 
lift it up to an altitude more than what it 
is to los(', were it to oiide down without 
any sort of upward force acting. The re- 
sult is tliat the ‘plane either rises or main- 
tains its lu'i^ht althou‘»ii it si)eeds alouf*', 
with its nose down in a ‘^iide’. Of course 
such soarinj^-tli^iit depends on sev(u-al 
factors, v’vA. the lli(*r’s skill, sinkiii'.', 
value of the ‘plane’ speed of launching, 
weight and size of tie' ‘plane’ and the 
pilot, weatlH'r and tlu' nature of coiintrx 
ov('r which the lli^dit is to be madi'. 
llenc(^ it is ('ssentially necessary for an 
ordinary ‘i^Tidi'i-’ ])ilot ^raduatin^' into 
soaring to h'a,rn nu'ten'ologv and topo- 
graphy. 'Fhere ari^ different Jiiethods of 
doing cross-counI ry soaring Alights. 
Contrary to ordinary imagination the 
pilot, lu'ia' l('av('s nothing to chaiici*. 
He lays his cours(‘ beforehand according 
lo tlu' prevailing wind atid tlu' the lie of 
of the la,nd, always seeking p.ew areas of 
rising air curi’i'iits. 

Hxcellont work has alreadv beiMi 


it into the air by im'ans 
of an elastic cord, the 
speed attained being 
maintained (n o t by 
engine, as in the case 
of an a‘ro[)lane, but) by 
the pilot ])i'('ssing down 
the nos(^ of the plane 
i]i any desired angle, 
wheai gravitational foi'c(‘ 
would draw the plane 



earthward in tlie sanu' 


glidiiig angli'. ^Jdu* sail- 
plane would then point 
downward and the 


n a t u r a 1 conclusion 
would 1)0 this that the 
jdaiK^ would glide down 
earth. Hut sojiiething 
happens li o r e, 
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done in the c li i c T 
sojifing ^n’ounds of 
(lOniKiny, the Wasser- 
kuppo in the Klion and 
tlie Hossitten in l^kist 
Prussia. Pilots trained 
a.t these two places have 
ca])tured almost a 1 1 

motorh'ss i‘(‘cords. 

1’hese hav(* ^iven so 
mucli prominenci* to 
lh(‘s(^ soa,rin^ nn)imds 
tluit the\ have now 
coiiK' to !)(> |■('^ar(led 

as tlu‘ c(‘nti'(' f)f W'orld 
( I 1 i (1 i n MoveiiK'iit. 

W’ a s s (M* k a. p p (‘ and 
Hossitten wvr now un- 

(1(M’ th(^ ctmlrol of one 
l)ody. The IHion-Hossit- 
t(m ( I i‘ s s e I I s c* h a. f t, 
which hav(‘ now fully (phppt'd lahora- 
lovies and rt'st'arch Hn au\ lor carrying 
on intensivi* study of the scientific* and 
technical jirohlimis involved in the 

huilding of tliis new sto]) to aerial inas- 
t(‘i‘v. d’lie rc'searcli institute of tliis 
motorless flier society lias successfully 

(Ic’velopc’d a kind of taiJ-less plane’, whicii 
flic’s with the helj) of a 5-K IP J*. engine 
at a speed of nearly 75 tc) SO niiU’s an 
hour. 'Idiis plane is remarkably stable. 
'The idea, of enijiloying engine-])ower is not 
the aim of this institution, but is bc’ing 
only experimented ipion to show that any 
knowledge gained from inotorless bight 
may bring about development of powered 
aircrafts. 

1 fefoi-e we conelude, we must not over- 
look the latest phase in glider-aircraft, the 
Plying ^Prain recc’iitly inaugurated liy 
Sovic’t Jtussia, tlie Sealed (iliders for 
'Stratosphere experiments and the Pocket 
Uliders yet to come. 

The Flying Train is a series of gliders 
'■ata])ulte(l by a powerful long-range 
•uotor-aeroplaiie. It carries along those 
acriai trsiilerH and releases them one by 
'>no at intermediate stages of its journey. 
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without being interrupt c'cl on its continu- 
ous lligbt. The iiulividual glicUa’s can be 
controlled to reach and dc’seont safidy 
with one oi* two passengc'rs or mails under 
the guidiinc'c’ of a glider pilot to any 
aerodrome within a reasonable distance, 
say. ten to tiftc’c’ii miles. 

The Sealed (Jliders for strafosphere 
ascent are ahsolutc'ly airtight and has 
])rc)visic)n for keeping tlu’ pilot nlivc' for ;i 
certain numl)er of hours with the lielp of 
oxygen, ^riiey can be attacdied to stratos- 
phere balloons wliieh luive iilready l^ec’ii 
able to reac'h hc'ights of over twelve miles. 
They are ('Xpc’eU'd later on to hi' l■c'alesl‘d 
from a height of iifteen to twi'iity miles 
from whc're tliey c*;in he' easily, by a 
controlled glide, made to tr;ivc’l df)() to 
■100 miles without any cost, 'riiesc’ Sc-aled 
(Iliders in future have a pos^il)ilit\ of 
being projected by means of rockets to a 
great height from whc'n' ihc'y will hc’ pro- 
pelled hv me:ins of jiulo-pilot arrangement 
without any motor to a distaiiee cd‘, say, a 
thousand miles, with mails and ])areels. 
Tliesc are not fantasies hut would very 
soon hi’ within the realm of rc'ality. If 
possible, 1 may write' on the subject later. 



THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Ihj (MjAUS IIAHMS, .In;.) 


To develop tli(^ art of Photography 
to its to-day's ])erfeetion ^iOOO years were 
reqiiin'd. 

HOOO ? Photography has yet been 

invented Yes, when was that? 

(lKdS---says tlie Kdilor). 'fhat's ri^dit, 
Imt that was not the start, it was only 
tlie first ohtainaJ)l(' resiih out of its 
develo|)ineiit. Since tlie days of tin* stone 
iV^Q mankind lias tried to form jiietures of 
itself ami its siirronndin^'s and although 
in the h(‘oinninn- it }iad (ait those jiietiires 
in a very crude form on the rocdvs, yt*t in 
the course* of thousands of years it has 
fomid the way to to-day's ('asy [ihoto 
techni(pi(‘. 

The first trace of this developimmt 
has been found while di”|>'in«^‘ out the city 
of Xinive which, as is known, had l)(*en 
destroNMMl in 700 J>. (’. When th('s(‘ 
excavations were Ix’in*^’ mad(* one found 
a ‘plankonvexe’ lens made out of crystal 
»iass i.e. an oj)tic;il lens of whicdi one 
side was Hat and the oMun* conv(’X. This 
lens is the predecessor of the modern 
camera lens. Often in the early days of 
human history experiimnits and inven- 
tions have been lost on many an occasion 
and it therefore does not surprise' ns 
when W(i coim? across only during’ the 
thirteenth century A. J). a. second step 
which in certain directons, howen^er, was 
retro^uide on the way of devcdojiment of 
the modern camera. Ito^^er Ibicon (an 
Knglish philosopher), found out that a 
tiny hole in a dark r(^om throws a 
picture of the surroundings on a light 
wall — 11 ]) side down, but yet rather clear. 
On the basis of that observation he 


(•onstructed a caiiu'ra ohscura whic.h, in 
principle, was rather similar to our 
to-day's photo camera, hut had instead 
of a lens only a tiny liole. h'or dUO years 
one was satisfied with this apparatus 
until (liamhaitista della Porta (Uweloped 

it further in the sixU'outh e(*iitury to 

faeilitate the production of ])iclures. He 
replaced the* hob' i)y a lens nith. the 
result that tlie picture in tlu^ camera, was 
so distinct that the contours could lx* 
sketclu'd out hy liand. 

d’wo thousand years starting with 
the production of tlu* lens until the 
eonsiruciion of tlu* iirst camera! .\ml 
after this canu'ra had now been invent(‘d 
it took aiiotlicr three hundred years 
until it could he used really as a camera. 
The diniciilty was that the pictures 
vanishetl just as the. light and they could 
not h(‘ r('taincd, and in the seven- 
Uamth c(Milur\ the (Icrman scientist, 
H. Scl. il/e, while investigating tlu* 
inllmuwe of light on silver salts found out 
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thiit the elieiiiieal elfeet iiiul coiisociuently 
the hljiekenin;^- of the silver sjilts was not 
due to heat hut to li^iit. Seliul/e produ- 
eed by ex|)osure shades on a iuat(irial 
which contaiiu'd silver nitrate, but tliese 
])hotos too (lid not last. Tji th<‘ eighteenth 
century Wedgwood iinj)roved the process 
by S(3aking paper with silver salt but his 
photos also vanished. 

And then Niepc.e Mud Daguern* 
developed in close c()lla])oration a niat(‘rial 
enal)ling the production of the lirst stai)le 
pictures made by means of llu* cauu‘ra 
obscura. W’hat (;.\eif(mient was caused 
by tliis succ^ess one can easily iiuagine 
although ('ach picturcj rt'cpiired a tim(* 
of exposure of 'Jo minutes l ! ) in tlu‘ sun. 
Without d('precating the vahie of the 
progress made by these two men it must 
l)e mentioiu'd lhat they as W(‘ll could have 
worked and continued on the basis of the' 
exp(‘i‘ijnents of iheir pi'('decessors and 
that -as in all scientilic developments- 
oiu' stone [)lac(Ml upon the other onl\ 
mad(^ th(‘ ])r('gress possible'. 

'rile ’io minutes' (!.\|)osure in llu' sun 
has Ix'eii reduced to-day to an exposure 
of 1 /‘Jotli pai't of a s(’cond and ('ven U'ss 
ill ai tilicial light. Alreadx one year after 
photogra|)hy had bcum invented the world 
has been surprised by new improv(*nu'nts 
on that process. .\ lens was manufactured 
which was \4 tinu's as powerful as 
that used by Daguerre so that it was 
possible to us(' sboi*tei‘ tinu's of I'Xposure 
and opciU'd to tin* new art the wav for 
givati'r practical application. 'Hiis new 
lens liad compared w ith tiu' jirm ious lens 
(luminosity 1:14) tlu*. higli luminosity of 
1 : b.7 having been const ruc4.i‘d as Die 
lii'st photo lens not on the basis (.)f the 
‘‘xisting optical lens combinations, but 
having beiui (•alculated specially for 
!)lu)togarphy. Tins lens was the famous 
‘bet/val' lens of Voigtiander and witli 
I his lens of Voigtiander based on a real 
‘■alculation tlie di of the plioto- 


;b)7 

techniipie is startling to which we are 
indebted lor the mi(*roscopi(* sharpness of 
the to-daw's modcu’n .Vnastigmats. In the 
course of this dcvelopnu'nt another Voigt- 
iander kms is coming in ap[)earance viz, 
tlui Voigtlarub.'r ‘1 1 Flil AH' I : l.'y which 
was patented in (iermaiiy in IbOO A. 1). 
'rhe remarkable f(;atuie of this lens was 
not the luminosity because' the I’et/val 
lens had aha'ady a luminosity of 1 ; :i.7. 
Th(5 I'cmarkabh; feature was the I’emoval 
of distortions, etc. ovc'i* a relati\('ly large' 
size picturii. If modeiai phote.)graphy 
would iKjt have been able to use; a com- 
paratively sliort focus on ai'counl oh the* 
greater angles of vision of moch'rn anaslig- 
mats, it would b(' impe)ssible to-day to 
produce' cani(M-as for small size [)ictures. 

The de'Velo[)ment of the chemical 
side of photogi'aphy was very slow in tlie. 
beginning. Only since the' \ear 1S71 one 
knows elry filales and tlie' e*elluloid film 
even has lu'cn usi'd only in the year ISSS 
lor the lirst time. The' iinpi'ovt'inent of 
Ihe' negative' mate'rial as I'c'gards sensitive'- 
ness, connect reproduction of colours and 
stability, has only hi'cn made during the 
prese'iit e-entiiry. 

Due to tlie incejiiveiiieiice involved 
in handling photography it was only the 
jirofessionals who took inti're'st in the 
art. Tlu'ro were already jieopli' to whom 
it gave pleasure to run about with the 
Camera meinstiu’s of their time, but the 
age of tlu' photo amateur has actually 
started only with our ci'iilury. Only 
after the War the snapping has heconie 
really pofiular sj)eciall> aft(*r the j)hoto 
industry took to the [)roduction of came- 
ras on a lai'gi' scab'. This only enabled 
to produce tlu' constant uniform precision 
nevi'i* obtainable by hand at the same 
time J’educing by means of the increase 
of production the prices so that the 
previous ‘luxury object’ of a few people 
lias become a companion of millions. 
How inexpensive to-day a camera is 
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cuiiipanicl with the previous times, is 
evident if one considers tliat to-day the 
l)rices for a Camera with 1 : 7. 7 lens is 
about l/oth or l/()tli of tlie cost l)cfore 
tlie War. 

h'or n]!i,ny pe()[)l(‘ it is i-ather 
difficult to jud^’e the distance while 
focussinj^’ ; this difficulty has l)e(‘n solved 
by tlie so-called three-point focussinj;' 
where one has only to consider whether 
the distance, of the object is e(juivaleiit to 
a landsca[)e, ^roup or portrait and im- 
mediately the entire difficulty is removed. 
One merely focusses on one of tiu' three 
points in (piestion and the picture will 
certainly be sharp, h’or the powerful 
lenses the iiuhistrs supplies to-day a 
specially constructed prism distance meter 
in which the focussin;^- knob has to be 
turned in such a way that the lower and 
U[)per lialves in tlu' distance meter an^ 
exactly in line. 'I’his principle of a 
military ran^e lindcr is certainly the most 
exact proc('dure. 

Another method of correct fo(nissin^ 
showing' at I he same' time the photo in 


approximately natural size is f^iven by 
the modern mirror re.Hex camera. The 
camera contains side by side a secamd 
focussing camera in which tlui ])icture 
in the same size and sharpness as later 
on shown on the iihn is beiii”' thrown by 
means of a mirror... to a focussing’ ^d ass. 
Since in these cameras the focussin;^^’ 
portion is hij^iier than the actual photo- 
j^raphic portion actually one would (^\j)ect 
a difference b(‘twe(m th(‘ picture shown 
on the “'roimd ^lass and that later on 
on tlie him so far iis the fidl cover is 
concerned. 'Fo avoid this the finder lens, 
ground glass and mirror automatically 
tilt downwards when focussing on a 
n(*ar object so that the ground glass hnder 
t)icture corresj)onds exactly with tluj him 
jheture at any focus. 

( onsidering what (‘iioi'iiioiis work of 
deV(.‘lopiiu‘nt had to cai’i’ic'd out in tlu* 
course of human history until producing 
to-day’s perfect camera, we hav(i to 
a,ttribule a. good deal of tlu' credit to oiir 
ma,ny [)redccessors. 



Tho Hindu rite ol‘ Suttee eonsisted in the 
widow being burned on her husband’s pyre or she 
was placed with the corpse in a grass hut wliicfi 
she herself kindled, for it was believed “that .i 
woman who, on the death of her husband, ascejids 
the burning pile with him is exalted to heaven ;is 
equal to Arundhati.” Kmperor Akbar seems to 
have forbidden compulsory Suttee. But it continued 
until it was made penal by Lord VVilliam Bentinek 
in 1828. Raja Rammohan Roy has also done iiiuci' 
service to tho country in the obolitioii of this 
mhurnan custom. 


Suttee 



MONEY IS NOT WEALTH- 



IMv fortune will neveu* bocoiiio a. 
I'Vaiikenstcii) nionstor so eiionnous tluit 
II will eventually enisli its creator. 

The money f have accuiiinlat(*<h 
Is clean moiK'v. Kvery jxMmy re|)resents 
llio fjict tliat I liave maile it [)ossi])lo also 
ler the man who ^ave it to me to have 
Ins reward. 

I like to believe wliat 1 have been 
i"ld, tliat fewer persons Ix'^riuk me my 
VM-altli than any other man of outstand- 
‘".Li means. 


OPPORTUNITY IS 
WEALTH” 

SAYS HENRY FORD 

THE WORLD’S WLALTTITKST MAN 


Endowment is 
an opiale to ima- 
gination. One of 
the ^n-eali'st curst's 
of tlie coimlry to- 
day is the endow- 
ing- of this and 
the endowing- of 
that. 

It is i.)nly an- 
other form of 
(•harity. Roth are 
out of date. The 
I'asiest thin^- in 
the world is to 
”ive momw. IMiat 
takes no brains. Ureatin;» and f^ivin^- 
oj)portunity is the best clnirity. 

If a man asks me for cliarity, and f 
^ive it to him, 1 am doin^- the la/v tiling- : 
it's easi('r to ^ive than to j^et nnd(‘r that 
man's problem and lielp him solve it. 

Pmt if I give that man an opportu- 
nitv not only to bi’idge his immediate 
needs l)ut also a chance to lift himself 
from the slough that made begging neces- 
sary, tlien 1 have accomplished concrete 
constructive good. 


1 
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Ijuck Jiiul destiny are the exeuscs 
of tlie world’s failures. Don’t loook for 
luck, make it. 

IMoney, measured in dollars and 
cents, means nothing to me. I never 
stopped to figure in detail just how much 
a million or a billion really is. The only 
use money is to me is that I am able to 
experiment in different lines for ways and 
means to make libi the world’s failures. 
Don’t look for more livable. 

Money is not wealth far from it. 
Opportunity is w'ealth. More agreeable 
physical surroundings, l)etter children and 


schools, those are the real wealth of a 
nation. 

(Mr. Ford scoffs at the idea that life 
holds nothing for one who lias not achie- 
ved success at the age of 40.) 

Why, I know of one man who 
was ])ractically penniless until he was 
w^ell past the two score mark. In 
tlie three years approaching 50 he saw 
opportunity, grasped it, became a success. 

He would have lived for many years, 
1 believe, if his relatives had not convin- 
ced him that he should retire. He retired, 
stagnated, died. 


DICTATORS AND THE DICTATED 




Hillsr, the Dictator of Germany, shaking hands 
with working class pepole 


Mussolini, the Dictator of Italy, takes a hand at the 
threshing machine with the peasants of Littoria 


FATHER BROWN 


The Story of the Film. 


(I. K. (^HKSTKIITON’S WOKLD-FAMOUS DETKCTTVK CKKATTOX 


If Flambeau, tlie brilliant Froncli theif, 
liad not mot Fvelyn Fischer diirinj' a raid at 
a ni^dit club, this story mi{,dit never have 
l)Oon told. 

Evelyn was the niece of Sir Looplod 
Fisher. Tier eyes were brifilitcr than star- 
sapplnres. Flambeau, who, like most crooks, 
li}id a weakness for jewels, fell under their 
spell at once. Like twin stones of rare water 
they beckoned him, until, by the time be bad 
soon her home, Flambeau was hopelessly in 
love. 

Wlien ii. Frenchman wlio is also a thief, 
is in love, there is but one object left in life, 
lie must win his beloved — or for over lose 
his solf-resj)ect ! Hosidos, Flambeau was a 
romantic. He cast round in his mind for the 
j»reatest ]) 0 ssible treasure to place in the fair 
hands of his adored. Which brinjjs us, 
paradoxically cnoufili, to an obscure little 
Catholic |)riest Iivin^» in a backwater country 
parish. 

Rotund, short-sighted and shabby, 
Father Brown was scarcely an imposing* sif^ht 
to bo Ood’s representative on earth. Like 
many priests, he snulTed ; as witnessed the 
brown stains on the front of his cassock. 
Ihilike many, ho was as respected by the 
veriest Kensitic as he was loved by the 
members of his own parish. For Father 
Brown had tliat understanding of the weak- 
nesses of luimanity which is only achieved 
through the medium of the confessional. 

When Father Brown received a note 
l‘‘oin Flambeau threatening to steal the four 
*'! the existing ten Flying Star diamonds 
v.hich were ornamenting a small cross in his 
i jssession, he smiled. To him, the impudent 



Father Brown received a note from Flambeau 

cliallengo — “Flambeau has met a girl. ... it 
would he a grievous wrong for the diamonds 
to be owned hy anyone less lovely than she,” 
smacked more of the school-hoy boaster 
desiring to imi)ress, than of the desperate 
criminal. 

The little priest’s first thought was for 
tlui soul of tlio writer. Ho know something 
of Flamheau’s reputation. There W’as alwnys 
hoiie, he argued, for a criminal wlio conducted 
his activities with a sense of humour and 
with chivalry. If only they might come 
face to face. . . . 

But Scotland Ysird had jilso received a 
challenge from Flambeau. Inspector Valen- 
tine sent for Father Brown. 

“1 hoar you have received a note,” said 
Valentino. “When did you get it ?” 

“Monday. Came hy the morning post,” 
admitted Father Brown. 
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“The cloveresti thief in Europe sends you 
word tlijit ho intends to steal four valiiahle 
oiainonds from a cross '--the property of the 
chruch and you don’t even notify the police ?” 

Father Brown hlinkod apolof^otically. 

“Wall, [ was liopinj^ that lu’d really 
coiiij for the stones, and [ didn’t want to 
frij'hte 1 him away, ’’ li5 confessed. “You see, 
i want to find him.” 

“S) dt) we!” said Valentino j'rimly. 
But his roasoi wis a dilferont one from Ei- 
ther Brown’s. 

In the midst of tlieir talk Sir Leopold 
Fischer camo in. He, too, liad received a 
warnin'*. And as he was tlie owner of the 
remaining* six I^’lyin^' Star diamonds and was 
an infinitely more woildly man than the 
priest, he was considerahly aj,Mtatod. 

“Whore do you keep your stones ?” 
asked Valentine. 

“In a concrete and steel vault built into 
the wall of the sittinij-room in my house,” 
replied Sir Leopold. “And,” he added, “f 
alone liavo the comhination.” 

“And you ?” asked Valentino, turnin'* to 

Fatlier Brown, “Whoro do you keep that 
»!• > 

cross 

The little priest smilin^jly tapped hi.‘^ 
breast-pocket. 

“If I don’t keop it about me,” he .-»aid in 
answer to tlieir horrified protests, ' how am I 
f*oinf* to get Flamheau to come near me ?” 

Tliat there was something in this argu- 
merit was proved that very evening. 

Father Brown was drinking a glass of 
milk ill the presbytery sitting-room, when a 
motor accident accurred just in front ol liis 
window. Quitely, he slipiied the cro.ss out of 
his pocket and into his glass of milk. Then 
ho told Mrs. Boggs, his house- keeper, to bring, 
the injured young man in. 

At once he recognised him as Flambeau, 
though at first ho pretended to bo taken in. 
When, however, ho finally charged Flambeau 
with his identity, the crook laughed easily. 


“Come on, then, Father,” ho wheedled in 
his most charming way. “It’s no use wasting 
any inoio tinie.^ Where do you keep the 
cross ?” 

“I’m glad you seek it, my son,” replied 
Father Brown dryly. .And he continued to 
twist the conversation round to the redemp- 
tion of souls. 

The Frenchman at last grew angry. Ho 
ti ied tlireats and 1)1 u IT; Ini h Father l^rown was 
more than a match for him. .And when at 
j last he left, it was .without knowing that had 
ho drunk a little more of the milk which the 
priest persisted in pressing on liim, ho would 
1 Inivo seen the top of the crncifix .sticking iij) 

■ out of it. 

Flambeau, indoeil, found the steel and 
concrete vault at Sir Ijeopold’s far less of an 
obstacle than the hlaiiil Christianity of Fa.Mier 
Brown. 

He first disoovonal its wherea, bouts 1;\ 
disguising hjmsclf a,s a man from the insunuice 
company which was covering the jewels. Sir 
Leopold, falling for the lilulf, showed him the 
hiding-place of tlie six Flying Stars. The fact 
that the liouse was carefully guarded liy extra 
police, and tliat Inspector Valentine himself 
was present, merely added a spice to tlui 
forthcoming theft Flamheau reflected, as lie 
triumphantly wilhdrow. 

Tha;, night, \vhen the whole house slept, 
Sir Leopold was awakened by a smell of burn 
ing. He aroused the liutler, and togetl'cr 
they ex[)lorcd the building. The fumes 
seemed to he thickest down in tiie room 
which housed the safe. Sir fjeopold decided 
to remove the Flying Stars to safety hefoiv 
the fire might grow uncontrolhihle. 

The room was in darkness when lie 
entered, ft apfiearod that the lights had 
fdsed. He ran to the safe, twisted the com- 
hinatioii' and, coughing and spluttering, w ith- 
drew the diamonds. 

The next instant he was bellowing foi' 
help, w'hile a slim black shape, which had 
snatched the gems from his liands, sped 
silently away. 
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Flambeau bad planted a smoke bomb and 
stolon the diamonds imdei’ the very noses of 
the police. 



“Why could not you be somebody nice in^ted of 
just a common thief ?‘* 

A few seconds later l^jvelyn was awaken- 
ed by the jippcaranco of Flambeau in her 
room. She was astounded to lind that the 
fascinating follow with whom she was already 
more than Ivalf in love, was none other than 
the notorious crook. 

“Why did you have to spoil everything' 
she reproached him. “Why couldn’t you be 
somebody nice instead of just a common 
thief 

Flanihejiu was hurt in his pride. 

“Commoii ’?” ho protested. “Why I stole 
tliGse to prove to you how uncommon I was ! 
What better proof of my love than to offer 
you the Flying,' Stars —a j'ift no other man is 
< apahle of ^'ivin^' ? True, I have only six at 
the rnoment, l)ut a little priest i.s keeping the 
other four for mo.” 

llis air of bravado did not deceive her. 

‘When you were a little hoy I’m sure 
you stood on your head to impress little girls,” 
she said, smiling in spito of herself at his 
anxious, eager face. Then, thinking to save 
him from almost certain discovery, she added: 

Give me. those six stones now, and go.” 

Flambeau shook his head, gently but 
'Jf^Sgedly. 


“I have promised myself to give you the 
ten,” he assured her gravely. “l never 
break my promi.ses.” 

Then, looking into her eyes, he took her in 
his arms. 

It was the time of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in London. 

Among the huge crowd of priests of all 
nations walked Father Brown, small, undis- 
tinguished and alone. Around his neck was 
suspended the pectoral cross containing the 
four Hashing diamonds. 

Just as the jjolico had laid a trap to catch 
Flambeau’s body, and faild, so was the 
priest planning to catch his soul. And he 
was confident of success. 

Presently, among the thousands of others 
lie saw^ the Frenchman disguised as a priest, 
so the little priest stopped and allowed him 
to get into conversation. 

Flambeau announced himself as Father 
Silva from Lisbon, so Father Brown volun- 
teered brightly to show liiin the sights of 
liondon. lie felt (jiiite sa-fe, for he knew’ that 
one of Inspector Valentine's men had seen 
their meeting and was even now reporting it 
to Scotland Yard. It W’as a glorious opportu- 
nity to get Flambeau alone again and talk to 
him, if only he could hit on a plan to ensure 
that the police could not lose his trail in the 
unlikely event of the Frenchman using force. 

First he guided tlie thief into a restaurant. 
This he left hurriedly after Hinging his plate 
of peasoup at the wall and smashing the 
restuarant window with his umbrella. That 
W’ould give the waiter something to remember 
him by in the event of police inquiries. 

Farther along ho knocked over a vegeta- 
ble stall. And lastly, coming to a tall lamp- 
post, he climbed to the top apparently to 
demonstrate to Flameau the futility of trying 
to light a pipe at the wrong place. 

All the time he talked of right and wrong, 
of crime and punishment. Ilismad behaviour 
puzzled the Frenchman but left the clearest 
of trails for the police. 

At last, in the heart of a part, ho admit- 
ted to Flambeau that he know^ who he was — 
had done since the first. 

“In that case,” said Flambeau, “you’d 
better hand over that cross. We are all alone 
here and I could tear you to pieces.” 
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“But; we’er not fill alono,” piofcosted 
Father Brown. “We never are.” 

But Flambeau... was tired of preachings ho 
seized the priest in his powerful arms and 
ho^^an search'inf^ him. Suddenly, with a cry 
of rage, he stopped hack. 

“it's gone!” he cried bitterly, “You've 
got rid of it somehow. Wliere is it V” 

Father Browfi laughed hclplesly. 

“All this,” he chuckled, “for a girl who 
despises you.” 

“Slie doesn’t!” ilsircd Flambeau. 

“Well, then, she pitioa you,” taunted 
the priest. 

“When I saw her the other day she told 
me she was sorry for you and for herself * 
heeauso it could all have been so lovely,” 
‘‘What do you nujan 1” (piericd h’lamheau, 
frowning. 

Father Brown continued : 

“Sho told me slio miglit have loved 
you — think of it ' And now slie has to 
sliufc you out of her lieai t. Oli, Flambeau, 
wliat a fool you are !” 

At that moment from beyond .^^ome trees 
the police appeared. They had tracked 
them down. 

“Get away ciuickly,” urged Father 
Brown. I’ll pretend 1 cjui’t hold you.” 

.\nd as tlie Frenchman once more gave 
police the slip, Father Brown shinned up 
that nearby lamp-i)ost and retrieved the cross 
from whore he luul hidden it. 

Inspector valentine was furious when 
he found that Flam})eau had once more got 
away, but Father Brown was happy. There 
had been a look in the theif’s eyes when he 
had spoken of Evelyn which had promised 
hope of salvation. 

Fatlior Brown’s cheerfulness was ju-stified. 

That night Flmheaii returned the 
missing Flying Stars to tlie little priest at 
his presbytery. Evelyn was there. 

“No woman was over made happier by 
diamonds,” she told him, as she clung joyfully 
to him, “than you have made me by dimonds 
you did not give mo.” 

Suddenly Flambeau's quick eyes saw 
through the window several polioemen ap- 
proaching. lie turned on Father Brown. 



Flambeau returned the missing Flying Stars to 
the little priest. Evelyn was there. 

“So you laid a trap for me !” he 
accused. 

“I know nothing about this,” denied the 
prie.st. 

“1 lU’omised you my protection and 
and you .shall luivc it.” 

Swiftly, he guided him tiivough tlie 
church and up into the belfry. From there 
ho could escape into the road. Then, while 
the police searched the house the priest 
prayed for the soul of a thief. 

.•\t last rns[)octor Valentino confessed 
his fjiiluro. Tlie elusive Flambeau had 
escaped jigain Father Brown smiled. 

“Jnspector you’ve wasted your time,” 
he said. “1 warned you not to attomiit to 
capture Flambeau™ lie will come to you of 
liis own free will, irJicn he is rca(hj. 

“h’ino advice from a priest !” .sneered 
Valentine. Then lie gasped. For suddenly, 
there was Flambeau standing liesido him and 
holding out his wrists for the liandcuffs. Ho 
had come hack as Father Brown had prayed 
he would to expiate his crime.s in prison 
and so ho free to begin a now life with 
Evelyn. 

“Well,” said Inspector Valentine, as 
the police car drove away. “We got Flam- 
beau,” 

“No,” said Evelyn, gently. “ft was 
Father Brown who got him.” 

But Father Brown shook his head. 

“No, my child,” he smiled wisely. If* 
was not i wlio got him.” 



TELEVISION 

Ihj SI. U.S.MAN NAV.MI, ,i.i. 

LjKCTruKK, LrrKN'ow Univkusitv 
(A J)isciission) 


Student — Could vou tell me soiiie- 
thin^v about television ? 

I^cacher - -With j^hnisure. What do 
you want to know ? 

Student — ilow is a picture trans- 
mitted to a distance ? What is the 
principle of television ? 

Teacher — You nvc asking the funda- 
mental question. I take it that you 
know somethinf>* about tcle^Tuphy, or 
much better still, telcj)hony. 

Student — Yes, 1 do. T speak into a 
mouth-piece. 'Hie soimd vibrations of 
my speech produce corresj)ondiii;^* vibra- 
tions in a membrniK^ in the mouth-piece. 
'I'hese are converted into electric vibni- 
tioris. which I umh'rstand travel at an 
enormous speed, in fact at about lS(j,000 
miles i)(‘r second. At the receiving end 
the electric vibrations are transrormod 
back into sound vibrations. Thus iiiv 
sp(;ecli is reproduced at th<; othei' end. 

Teacher — Very j^uiod. Ojily one 
thin” more may l)e added to it. You 
know even electric, ener^^y when it travels 
ii louf^^ distance throii”ii a wire or without 
a wire loses some of its energy, so that 
at its destination it becomes very feeble. 

Student— Yes, 1. know. Then it 
has to he magnified by amplifiers. We 
are familiar with the phenomenon in 
radio reception. The amplification is 
done by means of thermionic valves. 

Teaclier — That’s right. If sound 
can be transmitted to a distance by first 


converting it info electricity, then it is 
easy to undei'stand that light can also 
he transmitted by the same method. 
Wdiat is a |)icture, but varying shades of 
liglit and darkness ? 

Student — J follow. 

Teacher — The only difference is in 
the me(di.‘inism that converts light into 
(‘lectricity. 

Student - You mean the [dioto elec- 
tric C(‘ll ? 

Teach(‘r — Yes. What do you know 

about it ? 

Student In appearance it is like an 
ordinary electric bull), with only a portion 
exposed. When light falls on the ex- 
posed portion electricity is produced. 

Teacher ■ hhiite right. Th(‘. photo- 
electric cell is an electric eye. The elec- 
ti’icity that is [)roduced is exactly prot)or- 
tional to the light that falls on it. Hence 
by a coi’responding device at the receiv- 
ing end if we can convert the electricity 
hack into light we get tiie original ])icture. 

Student I follow tliat light can be 
transformed into electricity, which when 
reeplired can be i(^-transformed into light. 

I do not undia’stand how a whole j)icture 
appears at the other end exact in every 
detail. 

Teacher This was just the problem 
of the televisionist. He knew the funda- 
mental principle of the interconversion 
of light and electricity. To transmit a 
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picture from one end to the other meant 
breaking up the picture into a very large 
number of parts, and to send each part 
separately. Let me take a very simple 
example. In a square divided into 10 


j)hotoelectric cell scans every ])art of the 
])icture systematically, which is as sys- 
tematically transmitted electrically, and 
at the receiving end the whole process 
is reversed. 



equal parts both liorizontally and verti- 
cally, so tliat there are 100 units in all, 
the middle two rows, hoi izontal as well 
vertical, are shaded to form a (iross. If 
we want to transmit this picture, the 
electric eye is systematically made to sec 
only one unit (one small square) at a 
time say horizontally the first row. 
Scjuarcs 1 to 4 emit light, S and (5 do not, 
7 to 10 emit light. In tlic cell electricity 
is generated from I to 4, no electricity 
from 5 and fi, electricity . from 7 to 
10. By transforming this electricity back 
to light at each stage, we can get a good 
•representation of the first horizontal row 
of squares. By repeating the process for 
the second, third etc., rows until the 
whole picture is completely scanned we 
ban get a tolerably good representation of 
the original picture. 

This is the principle of telephto- 
.graphy. 

Student — What is the mechanism 
for the reproduction of the picture at the 
other end ? 

Teacher — A photographic film. 

Student — I quite understand the 
qjrinciplc of telephotography now. The 



To illustratn the principle of telephotography. 
The metal cylinders arc of the same size and rotated 
with the same speed. The Screw axle makes the 
cylinder move in the directon of the arrow, thus 
enabling the contact neadle K or K’ trace the whoh* 
picture. At the receiving end the picture will 
be produced by the liberation or non liberation of 
iodine. 

B)Ut in television we have to see all 
parts of th(‘ picture at th(‘ same time. 

Teacher — That is it. In telephoto- 
graphy given sufficient time one van 
reproduce a picture, just as an artist does 
part of liis work in oiu^ sitting and other 
parts later on. This is the case with 
permanent pictures. But in telcvisio/i 
the wh(;Ie pictiin? has to ))e fi?iislied at 
once within a fractioJi of a second. 

Student "How is it managed then 
If you cxi)oso tlio wliole picture to the 
photoelectric cell you will get only a 
jumbled mass of light and darkness, 
or the resultant of the total light and 
darkness, which will never give any idea 
of the original picture at the rcceivin;. 
end. 

Teacher — You have (jorrectly visua- 
jised the difficulty. I shall give aji 
analogy. In an uttei-ly dark room you 
want to see a picture witli a pencil of 
light which can illuminate, say just one 
sqiiai-c inch and no more. If the picture 
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is one loot s(iiiare you have to make 14^ 
scA’utinies tor a eom})lete survey of it. 
But by tlu‘ time you liave eome to the 
end yon have foif^otten more than half. 

Student — I shall sweep the lif(ht 
aeross tlie picture, so that the whole 
area is covered very (pii(d<ly. I'hen I 
sJiall j.’et a hetttu* idea of tlui [)ictm*e. 

Teacluu— \'ou have solved the dilh- 
culty. 'I’hat is what the televisionist 
lias done. 

Student How ? 

'IVacluu’ — L(*t ns imagine the picture 
■to lu' divided into oO etpial parts liorizon- 
t'.dly, and oO v(‘rti(*ally, so that there ar(‘ 
•iudO units in all. A spot scans every 
unit sysBunalically nnlill the whole pic- 
ture' is tinished in one-sixtee'iith of a 
second. Tlien it repeats the process, 
'riiis means that the photoele(*tri(* cell 
receives impressions at the rate of ’250(1 x 
K) or 40,(100 imprt'ssions in a si'ctmd. In 
fact it can do many times more than this 
mmdu'r. 

Student What is the mechanism 
i‘m])loy('d for scannin*^' V 

'reacher A number of methods have 
het'M invented now. 44ie sini[)lest is a 
revolving disc with a number of holes 
punclu'd but located sjiirally. In the 
li^ure ^iven onlv S holes are shown. II 



The Scanning disc with 8 holes only. If there are 
•"‘*1 holes it will be a “50 line scanning”, the effective 
!‘rra of the picture is shown as A BCD, 


;b)7 

there are 50 holes it will he 50-line 
scanning-. When tlie dise is rotated the 
first hole will scan the first line of the 
pictuHi and the 5l)th will scan tlu* last 
line, and thus the whole pictmn^ is s(‘an- 
ned. (The more the numlK'r of holes 
the better the definition of tln^ [lieture. 
But the diameter of the disc wdl have 
to he correspondingly ineivased.) By 
arran^in^' lensc's etc. tlie spots scanned 
can he Ibeiissed on to tlu‘ photoelectric 
cell. 

Stiid(‘nt 'Fhis s(‘ems to l)i‘ :i fairly 
simpli' process. 

Teacher -^FIk' more dif’lienlt portion 
is at the reecMvin^ end I f tlie sj)ot of 
li.Lihl scans the iirsi unit, say tlu* left 
corner at tlu' top, tlu* receiving’ ('lul 
should do e.xactly tlu* sanu*, register tlu* 
impression exactly at tlu* same [)laee on 
tlu* rcc(*iviii^ dise in ordt*!* to ^ct a faitli- 
ful re])roduetion. For this [iiirpose tlu* 
two discs must, not only rotate at (*xactly 
the sanu* sjX'cd hut also start simultane- 
ously. 'rip'll only the same parts of the 
discs will he in analogous jiositions. But 
radio-<‘n^’ineers have solved this dilViculty. 
'I'his is called synchronisation. 

Student --What is the mechanism 
for the conversion of elcetri(*ity into li^ht 
at the r(‘e('ivin^’ end ? 

'Fi'acher The noon lamp. 

Student- So the prohlem resolves 
itself into these. (I) Seaiininf^' (2) 'trans- 
mission and db Jh'ception. By the rota- 
tion of a disc (‘ontainin^’ a certain niimher 
of holes the picture is scanned, '.riie 
photoelectric cell r(*(*eives the impres- 
sions which are transmitted as eh'ctric 
impulses. At the reeei villi'- end these 
impulses are reconverted into lioht by 
means of tlie neon lamp. With the aid 
of a synchronised disc we tlie same 
impulses in the same order and in the 
same places. Provided the rate of scan- 
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nin^' is K) complete pictures per second 
we ^('1. the im|)ression of motion ol‘ 
li\ in^‘ picl m\'s. 

TcacluM*- - Tha ( ’s ri^lil . Only, the 
seiinnin^' may he done hy other methods 
also ; lor ('xamph', h\ means of a, rotatin'^- 
drum containmi* a. niind)er of mirrors 
fixed at (hdiiiili' angles, and so on. 

Student -What ai’e the difliculties 
in till' way of perfcctiiij^’ ti'levision ? 

'rcacher: h’irsllv, sc; T 

is very easy in tiu' case of a picture on a 
slieei of p;ipci*. lint in the case of a 
studio sceiU' or :i foot-h:ill match we h;iv(‘ 
to de;il with ;i picture in thi'ci' dimen- 
sions. I'’iirther llii' ;ire;i coveri'd is not 
always di'linile. 'riiis diltii'nlty has been 
solvi'd hy till' (lerman postal aulhoritii's 
in a novel way. A method li;is lurii 
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developed by whicdi a picture cjin be 
plioto^raphed, developed and made ready 
for television transmission in .15 seconds. 
This means that a foot-ball match can be 
ti'h'vised at a disbince within the niinub' 
of its hap])enin”'. 'I’his is certainly won- 
derful progress. 

Secondly, reception. The neon lamp 
^ivi's only a reddisli ^iow. The variation 
is bi'tween red and darkness. The 
ideal of thi' televisionist is to produce ;i 
bluish white picture, wliich is yi't to b(‘ 
developed. We may s;iy that television 
is now in the sta^e tluit radio reception 
was whi'ii head-phones were used. We 
may (ronlidently expect satisfactory devi* 
lopiiients in the near future. 

* A good substitute for tho noon l.'uiip is the 
Kerr coll. 



Diagrainm.'itic roprosantatioii of television. Only transmisson of the picture 
and reception are shown. Sound transmis.sion and synchronisation 
?(an all bo done similarly by radio. 





DANCING AND SINGING 


J)}Lnc*inf» Jind sin»in^ jim two of the 
Lasic lu-f^^es of life. In tlie civilised an<l 
uncivilised world tlie first jiinuseinonts of 
mankind are dancing' jind sin^jin^-. It 
e.\isted oven anion^ the savages and can- 
nibals as it exists in th(‘. civiliseil life of 
to-day. Music plays an (Uiornious part in 
oui’ lif(i. All the world ov(U‘, from birth 
to death, it lias an important function to 
fulfil in the life of ma.n. Almost, all tlu^ 
religions in the world hav(‘ atloptc<l some 
sort music as tlu‘. medium of niaiTs prayer 
to (lod. 

W hen We are liny babies, \\c are smi;^ 
to sle(‘p and whim we are put into the 
i'l-avc, sin^in;^ foians an inevitable part of 
the ritual. Although tliere arc ^ri'at 
differences in lan^ua^'es, we coidd often 
lind tunes that come, from aivas thousands 
of miles apart that are virlnally identical, 
d’his is beca.use certain note formations 
convey thi^ I'xact emotional expression 
that is r(!(juired by tlie performi'r, 

.Ml the world over, there 
is an enthuisasm to revive, 
folk soii'^s and vilbii^e 
(l.inces. This is because, 
of man’s desire to return 
U) the primitive concep- 
tion and interpretation of 
flancin^'. The modern 
<lance. in the wi'stiM-n 
countrii's with its hij^h 
technicalities and special 
steps - -yahi-blues, f o x- 
trot, waltz, one step, 
f’harleston etc. — is be- 
coinino’ more and more a 
W(‘ary systeniatiir cxei'- 
‘ ise. On the other side, 
th(^ stage dances of Wms- 
<<‘rn countries and the 
'lauteli dances of the h/ast 

in many cases more 


simsiial than imti'rlaininjj. Tbcierore, it 
is that sol)cr man arc rndcavouring to 
make dancing the expression of tlie 
nobler feiTngs of mankind. 

As the st rain of modeiii ci\ilisalion 
upon till' individual im-reases, dancing 
will ])e ivcognisiMl, as it is begiiming to he 
now, as one of the most ellecti\e mental 
tonirs. l|. is one of the mo-l poliait fac- 
tors in the de\eloj)ment of the recreation- 
al side of modern civilisation. 

'I’he i-ecenl (‘iithiNiasiii lo n‘\iv(' folk 
songs ami village dances in India is a 
move in the i’ight dii*(‘ct ion. Hut, uiili'ss 
llu'se dances and songs arc improved and 
reformed as to lit in with tlii’ modern life, 
it is hound to die again. W’hili* the 
society ju’ogrcsses (oi’wai’d. the basic 
urges of life siicli as music and dance 
have also to he modernised. Some ol 
our social ridormci's and Icadr is aU‘ o\er- 
(‘nllnisiastiV over the lu'wly discovered 
aneient folk dances. Although these may 



A Sonagalcse dancer playing A Woman dancer form 

the gnauwa ti.o Ifigh Atlas 





The Poi (i.r canoe) dance of the Maori women The Eas r dance of the <ir(ck i)easants of Megara 

(New Zealand) 



Folk dances in Styria (Austria) 


Mexico’s national dinice 




I)AN(MX(I AND SIX(ilX(i 



A Mo lorn dance of tiu* West 

si't‘111 1 () lm\(‘ rt'ccivcd iiiiudi |);il roiia;^!* 
and popularity at prt‘sc‘Ml, it will l)c loimd 
\urv diriit'idt (o iucorpoi’atc' it in thu 
sofial life of youn;^ India. Siuiieofour 
folk dances iiia\ lia\(‘ liad ^luait r(di<4i()Us 
or social significance in the days of its 
l)opularit\. Wwl lo-day it is only lh(‘ relic 


ol the |)a.st. \oun^' India is jar advanced in 
intellectual and social lil(‘. 1 | may resptict 
its pjisl, l)ut it will iiol hack to the 
past. It has to huilil a future of its own 
based on its past. 

'J’lKuvfore. it is natural that in i‘Vt>ry 
splu're of activity it has to crt'aie or 
rather reform its life in accordance with 
inodc'rn id(‘as. .\nd in music and 

dancin;*', sonu'tliin” m^w, soinetliin^ 
nu)d(‘rn lias to he crisated. 

It has to he improvcal in a such a wa\ 
as to make it pari iiiid parcel of the life of 
youn^- India. .Ml provincdal. comniunal 
and cast(‘ lahids should h(' entiivlv avoid- 
(‘d. Siich a danci^ must form an impor- 
tant part of ('viUT public function and the 
school curricuhini. 

flood dancing and sinninn- will he a 
lu‘althy salety-\ al\(‘ to pro\id(.* both 
mental and physical rtdi(‘f to matdvind. 
It will d(‘cidedly h(' oiu^ of the ;^realest 
unifying- forces h(‘tween diffmamt castes, 
races, comnninities, and nationaliti(‘s. 
.\ suhj(‘ct for lhou,eht foi* youiiL; Imlia. 



An Arab Woman singer 
and dancer 


A blind sorcerer playing an 
open ended llutc (Arabia) 

















Notes and Comments 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 

OF 

THE KING-EMPEROR’S SILVER 
JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 



Tile unprecedentetl deiiionst rations of 
Ivnaltv wliich marked the Silver Jubilee 
eelebrations throughout the* British Km- 
pire has a f^u*eat si^niticanca!. It not only 
exjjresses general loyalty and popular 
j^ratitude towards an individual ; it also 
)(‘veals the standiii'*’ of an institution. 
The lar^air significance of the celebration 
if^ first and foremost a loving’ tribute and 
warmth of feelinj^' of all classes of people 
ui the British conimonwealth of Nations to 
the person of Kin^ George V for whom his 
pt^ople have come to feel, not respect only 
hut a warm personal affection. Beyond 
<lonl)t it is this personal affection for the 
•iian as well as loyalty to the Throne which 
nioved the heart of the Nation and Empire. 


Almost alone among the great Thrones 
of Europe, the ^riirone of I’jngland survives. 
J’he Kaiser is an old man in exile. Tsar- 
dom perished in the Russian revolution. 
JJie final doom has fallen upon the un- 
lucky Hapsburgs. Alfonso has joined 
the rank of ('x- Kings. There is no crown 
in Gr(‘('ce. The House of Savoy is obs- 
cured hy Mussolinis' shadow. 

Ibit in England, the stronghold of free- 
dom and democracy, the C’rown is more 
glorious today than ever before sind a free 
people are* proud to owe their unbounded 
love and allegiance to their King. Why? 
IhHaiuse King George V loves his people 
and lives for them. The King adorns his 
crown with noble motives and his heart 
with the jewel of faith, 'rherefore his 
peo])le have no other alternative than to 
love him and serve liim. More than his 
majesty it is his gi*ace that has chained his 
people to his heart. 

Tict those in authority and eminence, 
who have been seeing this unparalleled 
demonsti’ation of love and loyalty to His 
IVfajesty the King- Emperor realise for them- 
selves what it is to love those that serve. A 
king who serves his people rules over them. 

It has a special significance for 
Monarchs and Princes everywhere. Tjet 
many of tlumi learn the eternal truth 
froni the life of His Majesty King 
George V that the strongest rod of a King 
is love and sympathy for his subjects, 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Science By J. W. N. Sullivan (Nelson Ss.). 

This hook l)cgins witli an account of 
tlui ino lern scientilic know led •40 of tin? 
eai’th, its dinuMisions, c.(uistitution and 
motion. In a l)iit thorough jnanner 

Mr. Sullivan deals with ‘gravitation weiji^ht 
and mass, the laws of motion, the consti- 
tution of matt(M', atoms and their struc- 
ture, radiation, li^ht-waves, spectra and 
the ‘general facts of (dectricity and magne- 
tism. The second pa,rt of the hook is 
v(‘rv interi'stiii;^' an<l it is a well-written 
outline of modern l)i()lo;^iciil thought. It 
is a very suitable book for all those who 
without any specdal sciemtihe trainin^^ 
wish to undcrsland something* of the 
acliiovements and implications of modern 
science. 


The King’s grace By John Buchan 
(Hodder and Stoughton Ss.)* 

In tliis most i n teres tinj^ book 
Mr. Biiclian lias accom|)lished a diflicult 
task of ^ivin^^ in short the history of tlie 
last twenty five years. Tlicy have been 
eventful years. He devotes half of the 
book to tlu^ War. fn this ])Ook, tlic reader 
^^ets a picture of TIis Majesty Kin^ 
Gc'orne V di'votin^^ himself for the welfare 
of Ins subjects and of the Kiii'^^’s unweary- 
ing^ efforts dui'in^- the War to kee}) up tlio 
country's morale both at liome and on th(^ 
battle fields. It is a book tliat should find 
a place in every library. 


THE MODERN STUDENT LEAGUE 


We are glad that our proposal to 
form the Jjengue lias heeii welconu.* 
by a ve?T largi; number of students of 
either sox of tlie various Provinces of 
India and even other countries. We 
have received numerous letters and 
suggestions from students. As far as is 
possible we shall reply them individually. 

The full details and programme of 
the League will be announced in our next 
issue. 


We should like to have a numl)or of 
entliusiastic young men and women in 
the various localities to take some active 
interest in tlie League as ()rganis(us and 
Secretaries. A few jiages of this magazine 
will he devoted for informations concern 
ing the League. 

All Communications regarding the 
League should be addressed to tlie 
Secretary, The Modern Student League, 
CO-!), Dliaravitala Street Calcutta, 




GOOD PICTURES ARE SO 
EASY WITH THIS CAMERA 



Till- i{nr.ianl’ 7.7 fiivcs 
12 pieluves. 2.\" X 
iVoiii a .standard 8 c.xpo- 
suro fdin 

Rs. 22-8-0 

With I'.GI'i lens in 8 
speed slmtlur. 

Rs. 36-0-0 

With l'-4/5 lens in 8 
speed .slmller. 

Rs. 56-0-0 

With Skoper aiiastijtnial 
F/4.5 r— 3" in Rapid Coin- 
pur slmller up to l/500tli 




BRILLIANT 

ICvcii a child can take peifccl ])icliirkS with 
thi.s caiiuiTi. It shows a rciiiarkably clear 
picture about full size, while you lake it... the 
focussiip^', loadin'* and uuloadiip^ have been 
siiiiplified and the aiiaslij^iiiat lens ensures 
.sharp, brilliant re.sulls. It reseinblts an 
expensive reflex camera in e\ er\ ihiiii; but 
price. 

Ask \,oiir Dealer /a dmonslrate or mile for I 
complete to I 


Rs. 72-0-0 

SCHERING-KAHLBAUM (INDIA). LTD., 

4, Dalhonsie Square, East, CALCUTT*. 




TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 

FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF THIS PICTURE. 

PICTURE V A ( FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS ONLY ) 

Special Prizes to l.adies. 

(iOVERNMENT PRIZES— MEDAl-S FROM RAJAS, 

NAWABS AND LEADING PERSONS. 
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FOR THE BEST INTERPRET AIONS OF THIS PICTURE 
PICTURE V-B (FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY) 
Special Prizes to Girls. 

GOVERNMENT PRIZES-MEDALS FROM RAJAS. 
NAWABS & LEADING PERSONS 

Write the Interpretation of this picture on the Interpretation Blank. 



( Only subscribers are eligible for scholarships & prizes.) 

Write on the Interjyretation Blank. Head the instructions carefully before writing. 
Do not fail to write your subscriber Number on the Interpretation Blank. 
New subscribers are requested to send the subscription per M. 0. and 
mention the M. O. lieceipt Number on the Interpretation Blank. 

RESULTS IN THE NEVT ISSUE 
Interpretations should be received on or before tlOth June, IDdb. 



THE STUDENT WORLD 


Aligarh 

Di*. Zoii-iul'diii Aliinjid Ir.is htjoii olected 
Vice’Gliiinot3lloi* of Muslim riiiversifcy, 

Allahabad 

Dr- Ahmed Khsui, Pi’ofesMyr of History 
of the I’tiivorsity of Alljthjihad, h.*is been 
elected to presiile over the forth-comiiif^’ 
session of the All-liidin, Modern History 
Conf,U'ess t«) 1)0 held Ji,t Pooiui. Tlie session will 
be opened by H. M. tlie (Jovernor of Jlombay. 

At ii meetini* of tlie IJ. P. Academy of Scien- 
ces held with Prof- N. K. Dhar in the chair, 
it has been deoidod to chanj,^o the name of 
the Academy to “National Academy of Scien- 
ces. India” and also to increase the number 
of Fellowships to lOO* 

Bombay 

Change in present system urged 

“I thiidv when iieople ore talkinj* of 
bifurcation they are really tliinkin^ of trifurca- 
tion” said AFr. V. N- Chanda, varkar. Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Bombay IJiiivcM^ity, speekirif? at the 
annual session of Bondiay J)ivision J^ldiication 
\veek recently. ‘When students ho;>in their 
educa.tion, there are particularly three avenues 
open to them, namely ( l) a university career 
leading* to learned professions or administra- 
tive service fir hi^jher technoloj^ical education 
(2) technical education and (3) clerical 
emidoymont either in Public or commercial 
service'. Hence he demands that the trifur- 
cation should take place at the fourth or lifth 
standard when the parents will have to 
choose the proper course for their children. 
He deplored the presetit system as resjionsihle 
for many unlit students jjoing in for Univer- 
sity education. 

Assam 

Several public meetings have been, held at 
various places in Assam demanding ' the 


establish mont of a separate university for 
Assam. 

Benares 

Kao Jhihadur K. V. Kcngasw’ami Iyengar, 
a distinguished educationist of South India, 
lias been apiipynted. Principal of the Univer- 
sity College, Benares University. 

Delhi 

.\n AeronauticMl Training Academy will 
soon he ostiihlishod at Delhi to provide train- 
ing for Indians in the various branches of 
aeronautics. 

Calcutta 

New appointment in Scotish Church 
College 

News has been received of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. K. S. Koid on the Philosophy 
stalT in the vaenney caused by the death of 
Dr. Bwan. Mr. Koid had a most distinguished 
academic cnri'er, having won several jirizes in 
Ins undergraduate studios and having tiiken a 
first cijn s Honours in Philosojihy winning the 
Brauce of flrangohill schobirship and the 
Ferguson scholarship-— the highest philosophi- 
cal award in Scotland. 

Novel ‘Job^ for educated youths 

The Ciilcutta University anthorities have 
temporarily eini)loyed a ninnher of ediicatcil 
yonnginen on a daily wege system as ‘literary 
coolies' to carry the stock of the Graduate 
and the main University libraries .from 
their present building to tlio top floor cl 
Asutosh Buildings. 

Lahore 

Public Service classes organised 

.The Punjab University hns decided fc 
open a Public Service class in order to jirovide 
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train! n{< for candidates^, who ])roposo to take 
Indian Civil or Fiiijince exaiijiiiatioiis. 

The followinj' facilities will be provided (I) 
Personal advice as regards suitability of 
candidates, choice of subjects and lectures to 
bo attended (2^ Provision of special course of 
lectures in compulsory j,Moup of subjects and 
fd) to extend permission to Public Scrvijce 
class to attend an Honouis School of M. A. 
lectures in various subjects. 

Lucknow 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye lias been re-elected 
Vico-Cliancellor of Lucknow rniversity for 
another 8 years. 

Delhi. 

Hr. R. AT. Stathnm has been ai)p()inted 
to act as Ediicjitiomil Commissioner with the 
Government of India, duriii^,^ the al)-;enco of 
Sir Geoi^lo .Anderson. 

England. 

In order to promote all over the world 
a wider knowledi^lo of Lnj»lish languaffe, 
Pnj,dish literature, art, music, science and 
other aspects of hiiij^lisb national life and 
thereby to cncotiraj^o a better appreciation of 
Great liritain and to maintain closer relations 
hotween Britain and other countries, a central 
body called the Britisli (Council for relations 
with other countries has been established. 
Those connected with tlio movement inchido 
Mr. -John Masefield, tlie poet Laureate haul 
representatives nominated by Sccretai iej^ of 
Stake for Foreij^n .AtVair.s and l)ominioi>s; by 
the Presidents of the Board of Tra.<le and the 
Poard of I'iducation and by the Secietary of 
Mh 3 Department of overseas Trade. The 
council intends to achieve its; objects by 
encouraging the study of En^»lish in foroij^n 
schools, colleges and Universities, by ostah- 
lishinr| British institutions for teaching 
f'hirtlish, by extendinji a kiiowled ^?0 in oilier 
countries of English literature and by 
'^Warding prizes for English in foreign 
^cliools. 

Secretary of State’s message to Tagore 

The Secretary of State for India has 
'^cut the following message to Rabindranath 


Tagore on the occasion of his 7tMh birth 
day. lb is very much -to ho desired that 
Ea.st and West sliuuld get to understand 
each other as well as possiljle nnd English i.s 
the best inedinm availnhlo for tliis purpose. 
By y(3ur umsttM’y of the Lnglish langiinge you 
have, during your long life, contiihuted 
greatly to this cause a.s well as to the repute 
of your own country. 1 sincerely hope that 
you still have many years of healthy activities 
before you :md thfib from time to time I may 
h;i,ve the pleasure of enjoying your beautiful 
iMiglish. 

Learn while you sleep 

Prof. Fedor Kwcrgic, a Viennese phrlolo- 
gist has devised a new method of learning 
while sleeiiing or drowsing, lie says that the 
human brain is a le^iistiation machine which 
notes witli accuracy ever> thing seen or heard, 
even the striking of a clock during slee|). 
What prevents us recalling eNer>lhiiig is 
something akin to a lilter system in the brain 
wliich he calls Inhibition Centre.” His new’ 
method is has(?(l on influencing the functions 
of this inhibition centre. 

Italian Orientalist visits India 

llis I’Accllency Prof. Giuscppii Tucci, 
professor of Oriental sliulies of the University 
of Jiuine and Vice-President of ’ Instiluto 
Italiano Per il medio Ed Estremo Orienlu” is 
on a tour to India ami Tibet. Prof. Tucci is 
considered the most progressive imJolugist of 
Euroiio. Though very young, lie has made 
extensive researches in Budilistic culture and 
he is also a great aiimiier of Indian culture, art, 
sculpture and music. lie is the youngest 
member of the Royal Italian .\cademy. 

No restriction on education 

The committee of tlie Inkernational 
scudents organisa-tioii which nudi in Geneva 
recently drew the attention of the competent 
bodies ami institutions to the i)rublem of 
unemployment among young university gradu- 
ates and it held that liiiiiLaliuu on the pursuit 
of studies should nut bo imposed against 
women or against certain classes of population 
on grounds of race or opinion. Tlie committee 
also suggested that an Information Service 
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for intellectual occupations bo set up in tho 
International Office, to co-ordinate the work 
of national information centres. 

Bequest of Brain to students 

In the last will of the late Marshal 
Pilsudski, he has direoted that liis brain be 
]n‘esento(l to tlic students of Polish universi- 
ties for scientific research. 

Parent fined 

The interestinfi iioinb as to whether a 
parent could be fined for not sendinf» liis child 
to school, when he has actually sent the child 
to scliool, hut i^ersistently late, was dealt with 
in a case heard at tlie Victoria Courts, 
Briminf{luiin, The father s only explanation 
was “If they can’t j’ive them five minutes, 
1 think it’s a lot of nonsense”. The ma^?is- 
trate lined him 5 sh. in each summons 
warning that if his present altitude continued, 
heavier fines would be iin])Oscd. 

Forth International Conference on 
Public education 

The Swiss Federal J)epartrnent of 
Foreifjn Affairs has sent invitations to all 
Governments to he represented at the Forth 
International conference on Puidic education, 
or^^anised hy tho International Bureau of 
Fducation, which will open on loth July, 
193/). Its agenda includes a collective 
review of world educational efforts during tlio 


past year based on tho reports of the 
Ministries of Public Instruction of all the 
countries, 

Oxford 

Judged by the number of old Blues 
available, Oxford will have a good time this 
year in cricket. Altogether there are eight 
who have played against Cambiidge last year, 
as well as one who was given bis Blue, but 
did not play. But Caiiibridge has lost most 
of her old batesmon leaving only the captain 
G. W. Parker and H. T. Bartlet. 

The Indian Public School 

The first Indian Public Rebool will start 
work in Reptember at Dobra Dun. Alterations 
in the existing buildings are raiudly jiroceed- 
ing. Altogetlier only 180 students will be 
admitted. During the first term there will be 
five classes for boys between 11 and 14 and 
in the second term boys will bo admitted 
dow’n to 8 years. Rubsiqnently the age limit 
will be raised to 12 the normal thing will ho 
to remain at school till 18. Tlio Ciirriculam 
will corrs])ond with that of the English 
Public Rcliool, exce])t that Persian and 
Sanskrit will take the place of Greek and 
Latin, besides Indian Cultural subjects will 
also bo introduced. Every encouragement 
for the mastery of their mother tongues will 
bo given to the boys. Tlie English Renior 
School Exan)ination, Indian University 
Matriculation and Intermediate examinations 
will be iirepared for. Houses wdll be managed 
by a resident bouse master and matron and : 
meals will bo taken together. 





American Express 
World Service 

THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 

and tho coini)anies with which it is affiliated 
offer international service in two closely 
related fields — financial and travel, l-his 
service is available at offices in the Principal 
connnercial and tourist centres of tho f^loho 
and also at offices of approximately ten 
thousand banking' and travel correspondents. 

FINANCIAL operations include forei^ui 
exchanj'e, remittances of money to foreign 
countries, letters of credit, trvellers clieques, 
money order and hanking accommodations at 
its foreign ofiices. 

TRAVEL activities comprise the sale 
of steamship, air and railroad tickets, arrang- 
inonts for escorted and independent tours, 
special cruises, tlio making of hotel and other 
reservations, tlio furnisliing of itineraries and 
in general, the conduct of a world tourist 
business on a largo scale. 

Jf you contemplate leaving Tndia for 
abroad at any time, write or call for our 
Steamship Departure List — there is no charge 
uor do wc chirgo any fee or commission for 
such reservations. 



Travkllkrs Cheques Travel Service 
Here and Everywhere 

Th* AMERICAN EXPRESS Cx, Inc. 

( International Bankers and Travel Agents) 

14/15, Government Place East, 
CALCUTTA 

c.ililcs "Amexco” Tele. 5500. 


HOW TO BECOME A 

MASTER OF ENGLISH 

There is not a walk in life in which mastery 
of the English language will not bring advance- 
ment, a larger income, wider influence and make 
the road to success smoother and surer. 

Whatever the business or occupation you choose, 
you need a command of the English language to 
be successful. Whether you become a doctor, a 
lawyer, a merchant, a salesman, a clergyman, a 
teacher, a student or a clerk, command over English 
will bring you to tho forefront and lack of it will 
be a drag on your upward climb. You need good 
English in every relation of your life and it will 
help you, as no other single thing can, to reach tho 
goal of your desires and achieve success. 

(Irenville Kleiser’a Correspondence Course in 
English enables you to become a master of this 
language by the easiest system ol study and in the 
shortest time possible. It teaches you by post in 
your spare moments at home, how to— 

Add Thousands of Expressive Words to 
Your Vocabulary ; 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place ; 
Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and 
Idiom ; 

Create Originality of Style ; 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Arti- 
cles, Stories, Essays, Speeches, etc. ; 

Earn More Money, Gain Better Position 
and Achieve Greater Success. 

Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable 
Course have been written by eminent masters of 
English. All lines of business, all trades, all pro- 
fessions, arts and sciences are represented among 
Mr. Kleiser’s students who number more than 
100,000 all over the world. For full particulars 
drop a Post Card to day or 

POST THIS COUPON. 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

]<'i)\v.\Ki) Takk Ro.u), DELHI, .54. 

Please let mo have full particulars of the 
Klcisor Correspondence Course for attaining 
Mastery of English. 

Name 

Address 


Age Occupation. 



FOR CLEAN 
REPRODUCTION 


EVERY UDY IS IDMIRING 


AND 

HIGH CLASS PRINTING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

STORES’ 


BLOCKS 


Specialiat in all hinch of Adcerimmj 
illustrate work Halftone, Line and 
Colours, 

The Photographic Stores & 
Agency Co,, Ltd. 

■LOCK MAKCR*. r*feiNTKRa & PHOrOONAPHie DCAUKR*. 

154, DHAIiMATAriLA STKKKT, CALCUI'TA. 
Phmte 4461 CAL. Grams. GBAYHOUND CAL. 


Mrs. KANANBALA GHOSH’S 
ingenious invention 

ADORSHO SOOGHI GHITRO 

Books of novel Stencil 
Plates for transfering Em- 
broidery motifs whithin few 
seconds. 

No carbon tracing I 200 
impressions from each sheet! 

Will print on cloth, leather, 
mats, wall, wood, plate etc. 
Indispensable for needle work 
—leather craft, silk art, wall 
painting and any class of 
domestic art. 

In 7 Parts— each part -/8/- ink -/2/- ink pad 
Buy a set to-day & from any respectable store or 
direct from 

GHOSH & SONS 
62/7, Mirzapur Street, CaUutta 
Sole dUtributors for India, Burma Sc Cylon 




“Panama Gold” 

THE BEST OF ALL 
SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 

FOR EASY AND COMFORTABLE SHAVES 

Panama 

IS MOST ECONOMICAL 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE. 

Sole Representive in India: 

L. H. EMENY, 

AIERCANTILE BLDG., LALL BAZAR 

CALCUTTA 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IV (A) 

By AKSHOY KUMAK BANKKJEK, 

/. Sc. Finals Hooghly College, Chinsura 


The pictures are passinjr before our 
eyes like the shifting of a phantasmagoria, 
and should we see them and bewilder ? 
Should we not think over them and 
think again and try our best to solve 
the most dillicult problems of our natio- 
nal life and progress, that they suggest ? 

At the first glance on the picture 
we see an engine on a railroad, two 
eagles swooping over it and the barrier 
( of communalism) in front. On further 
observation we recognise the engine to 
represent India, pushing onward and the 
eagles to be the embodiments of provin- 
cialism and terrorism. Communal ism is 
trying to bar, and provincialism to 
retard lier progress. But terrorism is 
going to take away the very search 
light — the light of the true knowledge 
of things which only can show the 
bars, thereby disclosing the dan- 
ger lying on her way. In order 
to ac(|uire energy of motion a 
locomotive requires coal, fire and 
water, and Britain has supplied 
India with education, knowledge 
and co-operation. The locomo- 
tive requires a proper way and 
Britain lias shown India her line 
of progress. But still she is in 
gi’eat danger and cannot push on. 

In spite of her ill-formed body, 

«he could have managed, but she 
has other hindrances besides. 

't'he difficulty lies in the fact 
that India is a vast country with 
various differences among the 
[people — differences of tongue, rites 
and customs, communities, castes, 

V feeds and sects — unparalleled in 


the annals of the world. These even are 
not the worst. Blind fanatics come out in 
the political arena and try to go against 
our national welfare by means of their 
vile terrorism. 

When we are perplexed amidst such 
difficult situations it is good for us to 
leave the helm of affairs in the hand 
of duty for she is tlu! stern daughter 
of the V’^oice of God. When cjiipty 
terrors overawe us, she is the victory 
and law. She is a light to guide and 
a rod to (;heck the erring. Ihit what 
is our duty ? After a few years the 
well being of our mother-land will depend 
on us. We must purge our mind of 
the Jiypocritic narrowness and selfish 
desires that lie Jieavy on it by carefully 
undergoing a proper education. We 
are to bind together all the discordant and 
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jarring elements of our society into one 
harmonious whole, so that ])eaco, har- 
mony, goodwill and universal fraternity 
may become tlie order of tlic day - a 
mighty millennium may reign supreme 
and our benighted land may once more 
smile with activity, joy, health and peace. 
We should remember that it is 
here that Sree Krislma ])reached his 
doctrine of uiiselfisli work ; it is from 


here that the doctrine of love embraced 
the world in an everwideniug circle. 
Should we not cherish and foster tliem ? 
iMctates of conscience, motives of self- 
interest, necessity for expediency all 
cry that we should forgive and forget, 
so that our united effoJ’t may build 
up such a nation the glory of which 
will illumine the gloom of to-day and 
astound the world !” 


Uu (JAVA UAY 

7. .1. Second Year (Uafis^ Udai Prataji Colh fjc, JUnurcs. 


The IModerii Student, this month, 
presents us a picture which vividly reveals 
the pitiable condition of India of to-day. 
There is an engine in the picture. 
Its front j)art bears a rougli sketch 
map of India. This leads us to think 
that the engine of the picture is no other 
than “the engine of progress" of India. 

In the pictui’o India is rightly 
represented as a small engine of old 
type meaning thereby that India has 
not yet attained that high level Jiiark of 
scientific and industrial advance which 
is gained' by Japan, America and the 
European countries. But India is back- 
ward to other nations not only in this 
respect but in other respects too. It 
suffers from internal dissensions and 
mutual jealousies. Jt is a country dividv^d 
into a number of Brovinces and States 
inhabited with men of different races, 
different communities, different j-eligions 
and different languages. Her men hold 
diametrically opposite views on the social 
and political problems of the day. Every 
one, here, hankers after pow^er at the 
cost of his neighbour. But the three 
great obstacles which bar the progress of 
India of the present day are j)rovincial 
jealousies, communal tension and activi- 
ties of the terrorist party. All these l)ave 


resulted in nuiking India a weak count rv 
where unity and coherence is heconiing 
next to impossiblity in the present state 
of affairs. 

In tlu) j>ictur(j t]}e terrorist parts 
and the upholders of the j)rovinciaIisni 
are represent(Ml as two mighty vul- 
tures, catching the front and hind 
])ortions of the engine respect i\ely 
with their beaks. ^J'hey arc drawing tlic 
engine backward witli all their might. 
1’hc engine is about to come to a stand- 
still. These are not the only attendcnt 
embarrassements to the engine, (’oinniii- 
nal tension is also there, in the pictun' 
communal tension is likened to a strcwig 
fence like an iron gate made up entirely 
of iron bars covering the two rails over 
which the engine is to run. ^J’he net result 
is that the three obstacles have blocked 
the way of the engine. 

The above three obstacles hinder tlic 
jjrogress of India in thrc(5 ways, (’oiniuii- 
nal feuds are the greatest obstacles. 
Hindu-Muslim jealousies stand first iu 
tlic w^ay of India’s emancipation. Hindu- 
Muslim unity is now the greatest juoli- 
lem of Jndia. But the vulture of terroisiii 
is also not the less dangerous, ’bla’ 
terrorist believes in violence. Ibd 
never any good has come out of violence. 



INTEliPKHTATlON OK PICTIIKKS 


Ml 


TJiey uieaji to servo their country. Jhit 
unfortunately tliey adopt destructive 
measures to compass their ends. They 
do the rif^^ht thing in tlie wrong way and 
this ultimately bring ruin to themselves 
and to the cause in the service of which 
they lay down their lives. Lastly, the 
vulture of provincialism secretly eats into 
the very vitals of the country. The seed 
of nationality, whicli is indispensable for 
tile well-being of a modern country, can 
not gjovv into a soil which is already 
overgrown with thorny busluis. At this 
stage, we should keep in mind the noble 
teaching, “Break up your fallow ground 
and sow not among thorns”. 

^J'he picture also suggests that ‘the 
engine of progress’ has not reached its 
destination and its journey is not complete. 
If India is to keep pace with other 
nations in the race of progress she must 
adopt all modern scientific methods. 

The moral to be drawn from tlie 
picture is that India's well-being lies in 
(complete annihilation of communalism, 
terrorism and provincialism. If we do 
not mind this moral even to-day, we will 


liave to slied profuse tears at the miseries 
which our dear Motherland will be 
su))jccted to in future. 



SlVA PUASAI) MCKl'lR.IKA, 

VI Year Commerce, University, Calcutta, 
who wins a prize this month 


P// 1). KAMATCHV, 

11 U. 6'., American College, Madura 


Even the most superficial observer 
can easily discern the significance of this 
picture so pregnant with meaning. Does 
it not represent the train of India mar- 
ching on the rails of progress with its 
barrier of communalism and retarded by 
the massive birds of provincialism and 
terrorism ? 

The first, that strikes an onlooker, is 
the antiquity of the train — its utter 
remoteness from the present model and 
how admirably well docs this exactly 


represent onr India wiMi its age-long 
customs and superstitions and out-of-date 
ideals and theories, all steeped in the 
deep precipice of per[)ctual ignorance, 
with licr ap|)alling iiiass illitc'racy and 
conse(|uent political stagnation, with 
her purdah and untouchabllity, her 
commerce and industry in an infant stage, 
her arts and crafts despised, lier people 
thrown into diverse orders and different 
groups, often driven to internecine 
quarrels by conflicting elements of selfish- 
ness and intolerance. 
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And what is that barrier that sets up 
a definite blockade to the onward march 
of Indian’s progress ? — It is the devil of 
comiiiunalism. Party rifles, coininiinal 
riots, music before mosques, obstructed 
processions, religious fanaticism and 
martyrdom misled, are but the order of 
the day. “Live and let live” is no more 
and living at the expense of the other 
has become the fashion of the hour. 
Quarrels, sectarian and religious, are not 
rare in the religious firmament of the 
country. All arc but the children of God. 
And yet, how strange it is to call another 
forbidden by God, because his faith is 
not our own ! 

If communalisin is a blockade and 
a barrier, provincialism is a veritable 
menace that has newly crept up in Indian 
politics and is rare except in India. No 
one thinks in terms of a United India in 
the real sense of the term, casting aside 
all his provincial prejudices. “Madras 
for Madrassees” and “Bengal for 
Bengalees” are but the result of 
provincialism. How pitiful indeed is 
that we have not yet realised that, just 
like the different organs of tlie body 
whose definite functions have been co- 
ordinated to produce harmony, intellec- 
tual Madras, commercial Bombay cultural 
Bengal and martial Punjab have each to 
contribute in producing a typical Indian 
at his best. 

If provincialism drags back and thu.s 
retards the progress of the nation, terror- 
ism strikes at the very root and centre 
of the progress. It seeks to blow off the 
steam of energy into a waste, instead of 
harnessing it for a better and nobler 
purpose of accelerating the speed of 
progress. The Indian youth is ready to 
sacrifice, and terrorism, instead of harnes- 
sing it for constructive purposes of 
political and social reconstruction, turns 
it to destructive purposes of anarchist 
activities, thus bringing India to a pool of 



Miss Ii.a Mazumdar, 

IV Year Arts, Scottish Collej?e, Calcutta, 
who wins a prize this month. 

political stagnation and leaving it in an 
eternal choas of iicrpetual darkness. 

And what is the task that lies abe.-ul 
of tlie Indian youth ? Is lie going to 
allow things to continue as at present 
and calmly await the impending doom ? 

Only on that day, when the Indian 
youth rises above all communalisni and 
realises that the w'orld is his home, its 
people are his brothers and to servo tliem 
is his religion, casts aside all his provin- 
cial ])rejudices and thinks in terms ol a 
united India, and cultivates a sound will 
to abstain from terrorism and plunge in 
the work of national reconstruction, can 
India hope to march on vigrously on tin- 
road to progress ! 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IV (B) 

By :\riss S. M. CHOUDHUTiY, 

X standard, Si. A fni\s Cofnr}ii School Akyah, Banna 


This picture vividly interprets a 
thoughtful condition of modern India. 
We have not yet decided how we are to 
act to be satisfied with our ricli store of 
ancient arts and crafts or to modernize 
them, so tliat our country may attain 
the same place as otlier progressive 
countries of the present day. 

Tn the |)icture we see an Indian 
brother, sitting with a doj)rcssed look on 
his face, gazing at the stores of ancient 
custom and ancient craft. It is clear 


sorrowfully admit that they are hindran- 
ces to our progress. It must he remem- 
bered that old customs must change with 
the old days. These customs, wdien first 
introduced were meant for the good of 
human beings, but as our ideas change so 
our customs must change. These customs 
are not appropriate for us now. So w’e 
must modernize them, in order that they 
may suit us. 

The other side of the picture inter- 
prets the conditions of three progressive 



that ho is sorrowfully thinking that 
though his mother country abounds in 
ancient arts and crafts, she does not 
hold a high place in the iModerii World. 
He expressively retu’esents the majority 
of Indians, wbo do not consider the fact 
that though our ancient crafts arc our 
glory, they cannot compete with those 
of to-day and w^c must modernize our 
‘•rafts and develop our industries on the 
methods of the present day. As to the 
^tore of our ancient customs, we must 


countries of to-day. Japan, Europe and 
America are speedily enriching them- 
selves by developing their industries on 
modern methods and also modernizing 
their system of education. In these 
countries education and industry go 
hand in hand. 

Here is a lesson for us to learn, but 
we must not only admire the rapid 
progress of these countries, we must also 
take their examples and act in accordance 
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to their principles. Wc must understand 
that though we can be proud of our 
glorious past, we must also have a worthy 
present. Our store of ancient crafts, 
combined with our efforts to attain a 
high standard in modern world, will lead 


us on to the path of success and we will 
rank with Japan, Europe and America. 
In these days of keen competition there 
is no time to lose and no time to linger. 
Wc must act and act properly and pace 
with the other countries of the world. 


Bfj Miss MEHKK APRUZ, 

Cldfis .Y, Government Girls* High School^ Dibrngarh 


We sec in the picture that three 
trains are running parallel and a man 
sitting idle gazing and musing over his 
ancient customs and crafts. Tlie three 
trains have been named Japan, America 
and Kurope carrying education and 
industry. The man with the ancient 
customs and crafts sitting behind the 



Miss Aruna Mitra 

Matriculation Class, Berhampur Girls’ H. E. School, 
who wins the AB. High School medal this month 


trains is an Indian. The picture has well 
depicted the main factors of a nation’s 
prosperity and as well the downfall of it. 
Education and industry are the two 
principal elements, that are i-(*sponsible 
for the growth and development of a 
country or a nation. Education dispels 
ignorance and inner gloom of gathering 
ages from the mind of man and society. 
Industry improves the economical condi- 
tion of a country by procuring wealth. 
Thdse tw'o things together lead a nation 
on to the royal road to eminence. 

We see of all the nations and coun- 
tries of this wm-ld, Japan, America and 
Europe have become prominent and it is 
mainly due to their culture, education, 
commeiv^eand industry. Japan is an Asia- 
tic country and a new growing nation 
and it is growing fa.st owing to its educji- 
tion and industry. America though it 
comes last, though it was discovered in 
the 15th century, she has become vastl> 
rich. Little remains to .say about Euro[)e. 
The entire Europe can be well called a 
factory w^here from wealth and education 
are being manufactured and distributed 
to other parts of the world. 

But India though an ancient country, 
she is too conservative in her way.^, 
modes and habits. Marched into tlic 
gathering pool of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, she could not venture to rise, above 
her ancient habits, customs and scruples. 


AB. COMPiaUTION KKSULTS 


m 

Therefore she is hopelessly sinking and due to lack of education and want of 
lagging behind other countries even in industrial institutions, 
these days of advancement. It is mainly 

AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS 8e PRIZES 


(COL L KG K SECTION) 

1. Gaya Kay, (B. A. ‘ind Year), 

Udai Pratap College, J3enares 
— Brilliant Camera (Ra. 
ti. Akshoy Kumar Banerjec, 

1. Sc. Final, 

Ilooghly College, Chinsnrah 
Medal 

;i. J). Kamatchy, 

‘2iid Univorsity Class, 

American College, Madura 
-Medal 

L Miss TIa Mazumdar, 
lY Year Arts, 

Scottish C’hnrcli College, Calcutta 
— Cash Pri.ie Rs. o. 

o. Bipen J3ihari [jal Mathur, 

IV Year B. Sc. Class, 

St. Stephen's College, Delhi 
-Cash Pri<e Rs. a. 

Delhi Government Prize 

1). Saleh Ahmed Choudhry, 

2nd Year I. A. Class, 
(jovernment College, Chittagong. 
— Cash Prue Hs. d. 

7. Airiiani Chi man K. 

1. Sc. 

1). J. Sind College, Karachi 
— Cash Prize Rs. d. 
l^ircsh Nath Sen, 

1st Year Commerce, 

Dacca University, Dacca 
— Gash Prize Rs. d. 

•1. Shym Kishore Lai Srivastava, 

B. A. 2nd Year, 

Allahabad University, Allahabad 
— Cash Prize Us. d: 


10. Siva Prosad Mukherji, 

VI Year ( ’ommena', 
Calcutta ITiiversitv, 

—Cash Price Rs. d. 

11. S. Shvam Kishore, 

I. Sc. 2nd Y(‘ai‘. 

Cotton College, (Jiinhati 
-Cash Priir Rs. d. 

12. Daya Moya Ganguly, 

1st Year Arts. 

A. 1\I. Colleg(\ Arvnuuisingh 
—Cash Priic Rs ’.d. 


{UIGJI SCHOOL SECTION) 


High School students an^ particularly 
re(iuested to attempt the interpretation 
of the pieturi's themselves. 

1. Miss Ainna Mitter, 

Matriculation Class, 

Herhampiir Girls’ H. K. School, 
Berhanipur, Bengal 
.IB. llii/h Schaol Medal. 

2. Miss S. Al. Choudhury, 

Standard X, 

St. Ann's Convent, Akyah, Burma 
— Seholarship of Rs. d per monlh 
for d months. 

:L Premangsu (’houdluiry. 

Matriculation Class, 

Barisal Zilla School, Barisal 
— Cash Pri:c Rs. 

4. ^liss tidier Afruz, 

C . lass X , 

Government Girls’ High School, 
Dibrugarh 

— Brilliant Camera {Rs. dd-8) 
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5. Tanna Manlier M. 

Matriculation Class, 

Sheth Anandilal Podar High School, 

Bombay 

— Gash PrUe Us. ii. 

6. Md. Abdur Bauf, Class Vllf, 

St. Gregory’s High School, Dacca 
—CasliPn;je lU. S. 

7. Santi Brota Gupta, Cdass Vlll-B, 
Govt. High School, Moulvi Bazar 
— Gash Prize Rs. ,0. 

Assam Government Prize 

8. Anil Iviiiiiar Gupta, Class X, 

Govt. High School, Ballygunge 
— Cash Prize Rs. S. 

9. Miss Sharda Mehta, Class VII J, 
Crosthwaite Girls’ High School, 

Allahabad. 

— Cash Prize Its, iL 

10. Nirendra Nath Sircar, Class X, 
Jhargrain K. K. Institution, 

Jhargram. 

— Cash Prize Es. ii. 

11. Sharad Mutherkar, Class VI, 

S. P. Hakinijoe High School, Bordi, 

Bombay. 

— Cash Prize Es. 


12. Amal K. Mojumdar, Class VIII, 
Heiunagor H. E. School, Heiimagoi*. 
— Cash Prize Es, 

13. Sailendra Krishna Chakraborty, 

Matriculation (3ass, 

H. E. School, Dhalla, Mymensingh. 
— Cash Prize Rs. :L 

14. Jogendra’Nath Saikia, Class X, 
Alangoldoi Govt. H. E. School, 

Assam. 

— Gash Prize Rs. 

15. Punyapriya Das Gupta, (3ass IX-A, 
Tirthapati Institution, (.’alcutta. 

— Cash Prize Rs. .2. 

B). (r. P. N. Singh, Class X, 

S. P. Academy, I lard i, Bchar. 
-Cash Prize Rs. >1. 

17. dnana Brata Kay, Class IX, 

Govt. Jubilee High School, 
Sunamgiiiij. 

— Gash Prize Rs. 

^lathiiranath Bhattacharya, Cliiss N 
Cotton Collegiate School, Gauliati. 
— Cash Prize Es. 


18. 

PRIZE-WINNERS OF LAST MONTH 



Keshob Lal Bhowmio 
Glass IX, B. K. Union 
Institution, Khulna 


Md. Hafizar Surksh Ch. Bhowmic, 
. RahmaK, Class X, High School, 
Matriculation Class, Nctrakona 

Zilla School, 

Bangpur 



FREEDOM IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

A DISCUSSION 

% Pi{()Fj:ss()|{ (’. K. WKliS'rKK AND S1KJA^[KS HAIIiLIM 

' l*roff>i^or WoJistrr holds the Choir of hitrniatioiuil l/fsforn at /hr Loirlou Srhoof of Kconomirn 
Sir Jaiurs Jiaillir is Virr ChaurrI/or of fhr Cairrrsitr of Lords 


Professor K. Webster: In many 
parts of tin* worM the freejlom of uni- 
versity people has simply eeas(*(l to (*\ist. 
while in our country, tlioii^h' it is com- 
mon I >' accepted, there luive been ent' or 
two occasions lately when i( has Ix'en 
su^«i[este(l in ParliMiiumt and tlu^ Press 
that nienibers of Universities should not 
be allowed to express what oj)ini()n they 
[)lease upon (‘ontroversial sul)j(*cts of 
politics and reli; 4 ion. 

Sir James Paillie : For tiu' academic 
mind, freedom is the lavath of lift*. 
Put the term ‘freedom' is used very 
loosely. Many take it to mean the liberty 
to think and say and do aiiythint* you 
like and in any way you like. 'That is 
not the sort of freedom an aca<lemic man 
would claim, inside or outsi«ie academic 
i'ircles. 

Webster: Put don’t >ou think an 
academic man is more free than people in 
most otiier professions because there is 
no one who has the ri^ht to control his 
-peaking ? An academic man is respon- 
sihle to his own conscience in seeking 
the truth, not like a journalist who has 
to put forward the point of view of his 
employers. Fie is left absolutely free. 
No one has any ri^dit to dictate to him 
it point of view' on any political or ethi- 
cal sul)ject. Our universities are entirely 
fr('e in those res|)ects. 

Jhiillie : 1 am sure that is sound 

'ku-tiine, and 1 hope it is true of both 


tiMicln is and ^tlldenls in all P>ritish uni- 
\er.*>iti(*s. Ihil it docs not jpiih! toucli 
my point. 1 am sii.ej^eslin^^ to yon tliat 
even insidi' uni versili(-s an acjidemic nwui 
wotdd not ijxercise reckless freedom. 
\\ (* must kc(‘p in view wdiat universities 
ar<‘. 1 'Ik‘ main piirj>ose of university 

peoph; is to lonn a fellowshij) of indivi- 
duals w hose chii'f inl(‘rest is to acipiire 
and to (‘Attmd as much as possil)le accu- 
rate* knowlcd^(‘ about nature and hiiiijan 
life in its many asjacts. Pt‘()[)lt^ inside 
these instil lit ions must be absolutely free 
to <*arr\ out fhis purposi* as tliey think 
lu^st. 'These institutions arc* set up and 
specially t'udowi'd or j)td)licly paid for 
that (lid. 'TIk'v are not proHt-makin^ 
companies, and tiny occupy a rather 
privileged position within the community. 
'Thev cannot claim t b(‘ pri\ ilegi‘s unless 
the\ fulfil t be obli< 4 al ions lm[)liod. 

Webster: Of course in his class- 
room tin* academic man has to a[)proach 
all those subject;; in an entirely scientific 
spirit. He has no ri;.>ht to make it tin* 
machiiuay of i>ropaj*anda of any particular 
id(*a. and whet) he is spc'akiii^' to his 
class generally to youn^' people undou- 
btediv he must lake into account the 
minds of the p^ojih* io whom he is spi'ak- 
inji. Hut subject to' that . he has an 
absolute rit^ht l(' siy anything: tliat he 
thinks- is ri^hl on any subj(a*t which he 
takes up. 

Paillic* : I (Ui Li rely a;.>re.e : I think 
vou have, accepted my (ptalification. 
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Acadiiiic men luv ^ivcii their nilher pri- 
vileged position of free»h)m from the 
Inirly-hiirlv of commerical life in order 
that they may pursue truth for its own 
sake. They enlist, so to say, under the 
banner of truth, and in doing this they 
surrender their liberty to indulge in mere 
private opinion or private predilections, 
in order that they may reveal truth which 
everyone will accept. The academic 
man must make sure of what he knows 
and be careful in expressing it, especially 
since, in very many subjects, the trutli 
which he attains cannot be much more 
than aporoxiniatc. The a(;(]iiisition of 
knowledge is tremendously important for 
human welfare, and integrity in the search 
for truth must l)e preserved at all costs. 
If that is so, it must have a practical 
effect on the way the academic man 
will exercise his freedom, both inside 
the academic circles and outside in the 
community to which he belongs. He 
cannot afford to be a passionate partisan 
of views and doctrines which arc uncer- 
tain, whether in science or politics or 
anything else. He will not indulge in 
the methods of the mere propagandist, 
who seeks l)y exaggeration to produce an 
immediate effect or secure a temporary 
advantage. He will destroy his authority 
as a scholar if he does. 

Webster : But an academi(* man 
does not give up his private interest as a 
citizen simply because he is academic. 
He has a perfect riglit to join any 
party liabour, Ijiberal or Conservati ’ •*, 
Communist or Fascist- - in his private 
c.apacity : to speak or write anything that 
any private citizen has the right to speak 
or write on such subjects. He has tin; 
same right to get on a jiarty platform 
and advocate |)art> views as any other 
citizen. The fact that ho is an academic 
person do(3S not, in my view, limit his 
right on those matters in any degree. 

Baillie ; Yes, he has the same abs- 
tract rights as any other citizen in that 


respect. But it is not ahvay.s expedient 
to push one's rights to an extreme limit. 
If he adopts an extreme attitude he impe- 
rils his interest in tin; truth and lowers 
the prestige of acadonii(; life. Most 
academie m^in speak in public witli a 
certain restraint, which some pepole 
suppp().se arises from indecision or IVom a 
restriction on their liberty to express 
their opinions. But critics of that sort 
confuse liberty of judgement with licence 
of statement. 

Webster: 1 don't of course want 
aca<lemic men to sjieak foolishly on any 
subject any more than any other men. 
But you cannot make any rule or law 
that limits their freedom to siieak.i M\ 
point is that the academie man liimsell 
must he the judge of liis own conduct. 

Baillie: If a man claims the liberty to 
say foolish things as long a.s he l\0('ps 
within his riglits, he is not making ;i 
good case for his freedom. The liherl) 
to act within the law is not much of a 
guide in matters of eondnet and lU) giiidt' 
at all in i|iiestions of good form. .\ny()ih‘ 
may ad within the law and y(‘r heliavc 
discreditably or cAen worse. If, in llic 
close. f(;llcnvshi|) of an academic institu- 
tion, one of its members tak(;s an ol)vi()^l^- 
ly ()l)j’ actionable line of action, is it likcls 
that his colleagues will pay no attt'iilioii 
and will support liim merely hccausi* lie 
claims freedom to do as ho 
within the law ? .\n(l would tlio.M* 

responsible for the welfare of the insi'lii- 
tion be indifferent to the. harm he ni.n 
do to its reputation and favour in the 
eyes of the community which it serves '! 
Yon may probably remeniher that during 
the war, iu one of the older universities, 
the political indi.scretion of a mem her «»! 
one of the Colleges was openly repudiated 
by the (k)llege. 

Webster : l^ut. Sir dames, who i?' 
to decide whether foolish things are. doia* 
or said ? Clearly, if liberty of specclj 
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and action within tlic law i« j^ivcn, honu; 
things will he said or done whieh some 
people will consider foolish. 'Phis is 
especially so at times of (‘motional (iX(dte- 
ment when the majority, iiK-luding, I 
regret to say, the majority of tlui academic 
profession, arii swayed hy tlie blind passi- 
ons of tin; hard instinct. 'Phe case yon 
cite is an admirable one. Nothing could 
be iiKjre iinscientitic than the attitude of 
a Jarge numl)ei’ of the aca,d(unic body 
towards the responsibility for the (ireat 
War when the W’ar was in progress. 
'Pfujy were moved hy hate* and imlignation 
and made Jiiany statements which sub.sc*.- 
(pient scientilic* researches hav(‘ shown to 
he indefensible. I^liose who dissented 
were som(‘times subjected to soeial ostra- 
cism and in one or two cases to loss of 
position. Vet they often only asserted 
the very linths which are now generally 
a(!(H»t)t(‘d l>y all tliose who liavc made a 
scientilic study of th(‘ (luestion, namel>. 
that (lermany was not solely responsihh' 
for tlu' outlireak of the War. 

Ik‘ulli(‘ : Of course. I agre(‘ lhatan 
academic*, man mnsi lie entirely free lo 
propound his views, howevc'i* new, on any 
subject, if they are the resull of know- 
ledge'. a.rrived at in the ligbl of the facts 
and in the light of evidence w hicb an\ 
reasonable [lerson would accept, provided 
that liis ex|;osition is done with good will 
towards the welfare of tlu* eoniimmity. 
and with consideration towards generally 
a(r(*epted ideas which may he against him. 
It is not iu‘(?essary to I)e offensive in 
order to tell the truth. I'he promulgation 
of a new doctrine may hring.liim into 
coniliet with tlie eonmiimity or with some 
pow'erful institution within it , as (ialiIi‘o 
and many others since have found. And 
if is outrageous to persecute or prosecrute 
iiini for views which his intellect l(‘a.ds 
him to adopl, however distasteful tlu*y 
*uav be to the ('.stahlishod ways. A better 
remedy obviously is to leave it to otliers 
fn prove him wrong, if they can. Tlie 


eommmiit.y assumes, in setting up 
academic institutions, that in the long 
nm sound knowledge camiol bring about 
anarchy, or r(.‘Vc>luti()n, hut onlv a chango 
for llu‘ belter. 

Wchslci-: Ni)l) 0 (l\ wants anarchy, or 
hardly anybody nowadays, and rcjvolution 
is a word which means many ditferent 
things. ( ioveriimeiits indeed sometimes 
take' eredil. Ini' producing reivohitioiis. 
.\ny oiu‘ advocating overt acts of revoln- 
I ions can he checked hy tlu* Slate. 15nt 
whal 1 want to sti’ess is that the ai/ade- 
mic man has the sanu* right to express 
his opinii)!! on all suhj(*ets as anvoiie 

(*|s(‘. 

l>ailhe : ^'nn usi* the word ‘right’. 1 
imagine yon mean a right lo he ii light- 
ing iiarly man. But while luHias the 
same rights as any oth(.*r (u’ti/en, to use 
a right is a different thing from Juiving it. 
By exercising liis right luiwisely. the 
aeademie man may seriously eonipvo- 
mise his ac'ademic imputation by easting 
doubts oij I lie reliability <>f his jiidginenl. 
Bnrlhermori* snp|)()s(‘ yoiir position were 
geiierali.sed, the* violent exjiression of 
political o|)inions in an aeademie society 
would U nd to lamak up the harnujiiy of 
intellectual fellowship, which is an essen- 
tial eondilion ol good academic work. 
.\nd take another point : the time might 
come, e\en in the fuLnre of our own 
country, when aeadiunie nu'ii might have 
to defend freedom of thought and freedom 
of speech in tlu* wider inU'rests of tlu* free- 
dom of individual lile w ithin the commu- 
nity and ill ()[)p()sili()n lo the oppimssivt^ 
action of govi'rnnient. 'Phat. situation 
would arise if We were faced with a ri*gi- 
nit'nled tyranny such as exists in (Germany 
and Bussia. rniversity men would he 
less ('Ifeetively armed for the figlit on 
that important issue if th(*y were known to 
he cxlrc'ine })arty nu*n tlu'niselvos. They 
are guardians of intelleetual freedom in 
tlie interesis of human freedom in the 
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wide.st siciiso. ;ukI slumld do iiolhiii^’ lo 
iiiipiiir theii' intiueiico. 

Webster : cooteiition is that the 

only piirsoii who enn innke t he dtadsioii 
whether it is ri; 4 ht to speak out is l.lu* 
aeadeinie man hiiiiscir. 'I’Ik* academie 
man will be jnd^aMl by society, and un- 
doubtedly if he is a man of ori^nnal mind, 
of intense feelinj^ and of ^reat imajj'ina- 
tion he iiiiist often say ihin^'s which will 
tend t<i^f|||K)ek many iiu'inlun's of his own 
profession and still more (d' those parts of 
society which are disturbed by any words 
which seem to undermine their own 
position. He has the same rights as a 
private citizeai to press any particular 
policy upon Ins fellow citizens, and as an 
academic man In^ may set; some »reat 
evil even more clearly than others and his 
knowled^a^ may he nccessaiy to expose 
that evil. I can you a very good 

example. professor of one of the 

scientific subjects thought that the 
Health ])c|)ar|jncn( of the town in which 
Ins Tniversity was place(| was hadly run 
and detrimental to tlie welfare' of flu* 
coinjimnity. He ehallengc'd tlie Health 
Department, jjjiieli lo the indignalion of 
the (^)rporation which contrihiited fimds 
to his I’nisersity, hut I ajii glad lo say 
tliat, whether his action was justiiie'd or 
not, the principle that hv had tin* right 
to do such a tiring was defended l)\ all 
tl»c nniversity authorities. 

Ihiilli(‘ : I thiidx w here \t)U have a 
clear evil facing everxljody, there \ou 
have occasion for the intervention of the 
academic man in the interests of the 
eummnnity which he servers. ^Fhc real 
difficulty is not there. Hut where people 
are proposing violent changes in political 
institutions, not because they are wholly 
evil, ))ut because the interests of those 
who propose them are hound ii]) with 
particular changes which will pi’odncc a 
social upheaval or positive harm toother 
individiials — that is vvhere it is difficult 


for the academic man to take strong 
action in support. Kis vocation is 
sup[)osed to further the stability of society 
and certainly cannot he carried on 
siiceessfiilly without it. 

\\ ebstcr : I woidd certaiidy sa-y that 
hi', like a.uy other man, should speak 
the truth, l)ut that he, like any other 
man. should take regard to the institu- 
tions of the couiiti'v in which he lives and 
the methods hy which results are achiev- 
ed. It might he, for example, that a 
pn)fcssor thoughi private profit in itself 
was so great an evil produced hy a certain 
structure of society that it was his duty 
to insist that, if the structure of society 
were altered private profit with all its 
attendant c'vils c.ould he removed. If he 
did believe such a thing, I should regard 
it as his duty as a private citizen to 
a.dvoc,ato that view with every intensity 
of expression or method of apj)cal whicli 
he thought would hring it home to the 
commimity at large. Personally, I Ihink 
it has l)een extremely good for all tiu' 
parties to have academic men inside them 
and that it has l)rt)adened their point of 
\iew. made them more appreciative of 
fads. (‘s|)ccially, for cxain[)l(', when 
('conoinic training is of great importance, 
and I would say the same thing ahmil 
))ohlh*al science. There come moincnls 
in I lie State whin a really scientific 
kjiowledgeis of fundamental impoilancc', 
and thus if thi^ political parties have in 
then), before they make their decisions 
on very difficult points, men who ha\c 
really pjofound knowledge, they arc nu>rc 
likelv lo make good decisions. 

IJaillic : ^riiere is anothe and even 
more important aspect of acadenii<‘ 
freeiloin, on which I slionid like your 
vievvs-'the freedom of teachers and 
taught ijiside academic circles. 1 hold 
tl)at complete freedom of teachijig within 
a university is absolutely essential, and is 
the very core of academic freedom. 
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always beariii”’ in mind that wliat ihc* 
teacher has to commnnicate is sound 
knowledge based on tlie seandi for truth. 
In some departments of study such as 
philosoj)liy, politics, theology and even 
i)ic)l()gy, tliere has always been (he risk, 
in allowin*.* complete freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech, tiiat you may 
come into c.onllict with and even under- 
mine conmionly accept'd ideas. Von 
must take that risk, and not interfere 
with the teacher. 

Webster: Here, Sir James, 1 am in 
the most hearty a, ^reement. In his class 
room, the a.(‘adcmic nuin has, in my 
Dpinion, a very Iumivv n‘sponsil)ilit\ . 
1’here In* is not private* citi/cn hut a 
senwant of the commmiity. He is ahsu- 
hilely hound to he* as impartial and 
scientitic in the most de'batahle sul)jecls 
as a Imman heun*! can he*. tH conrso his 
own p('rsonality will intrude* ; he cnnnoi 
lie* a coloni'le'ss machine*. 

Baillie* : If a. \miversity is to carry 
ont its weu’k of commimie*atim^ and 
advancing knowJcjdije in the t’est Avay. it 
iniT.vt he iVee^ lo rnaiiao’O its ii 

:ilf*i.ir-. I ide^ffereiice* l*v l!'.’ Si.n.? 

h();:ie > ii! iln- ;Minin»i-lvafi-* afaii' 
a mnveivuy »•.. tin »-ne' iiaiiu ]»u‘\vi.i.- 
lln* development of a stron*^ e‘e)rpe)rate 
s])irit amongst the* memlH'i’s e)f the insti 
tution, which is e*sscntiai to pnanote the* 
eiid for vvhiedi it e'xists : aule»ne»m\ aiul 
responsihility go te^gvther. And e)n the* 
other, such inteilcrcnee ])uts the institu- 
tion at f>dels with the* cemmnmity as a 
whole. It is dilVie-ull to say whie*h is the 
more dangeu'ons to its Ave'lfare*. Mvery 
aeiademic institution in this e.-eamtrv 
depends partly on private enelenvments 
nnd partly on public* funds ; and if the 
assniiiption is that those who pay are to 
call the tune, the tune simply cannot be 
played. Academic institutions cannot, of 
course, escape public criticism where this 


is jiislilied : but public* e*rit.ie*.ism is a veu v 
different thing from puldic (‘onti'ol. 

Webste*r: 1 <‘ntirel\ agrcit^ with you, 
of e*ourse. 4 ’heir is a eu*i*taiu danger in 
imi\ersii.y life of an administrative^ edass 
growing up inside' (he nniversity whietli 
b\ its ce)ntrol of funds conlri>U also the* 
ae*adeunic* dt'v<'lopm(*nt of tlie^ institution. 

I think it improtani to presc'rve one ed' 
the* gre*at leiUtire's of British iiigtitution, 
wJiicli is that the* ae*ademie* body itself 
lakes the* tinal roniiol and directs the* 
aca(le*mi<* de'vclopmcnt of the* imiversitN. 

I should ne)\\ like* lo ask you \vhetht*r 
\ou think that this precious fre'edom is 
in !in\ (langer m our e*onntrv. A^Jfer iUI 
it i> not so long ago that only people ol^ 
a parti(‘ular seu't we're* allowe'el to teach or- 
to go to the* imiversitie*s of Bngland, and 
this grc'at liberty wliieth we believe to he 
e'.ssciilial to tin* j)rogress of imman society 
is somc'ihing which we* shall always have 
U) wate*h with gre*at (*are* and he prepared 
to defend at any personal s-acrifice, or e)f 
tile financial intere'sts of tlu* universitA. 

Baillie : In our own country, fortu- 
ne rolv. i-bere is now. T tliink symnathe- 

I’i' ;.u!iu co'vara:, ihe ti-edonj of 
C' v'rtKa.igsi j'Oiilical nar/if^s 

.iiid smi rnoiv* in liie puidic ai iargr. 
pint the* salue* and the improtauce f>l' 
inte‘llennual lilipity lo the universities and 
lo I lie* cojumnnity are far from being 
fully appreciated even in lliis country, 
'rhere is slill m many ejuarters a latent 
disirnst or lack of since-re* belief in the 
value of knowledge* for Imman welfare, 
and I ins mi*ans a elisheliof in full intellec- 
tual lihe‘rty for which unive*rsitms stanel. 
Yet the* liluTation of tlie human mind 
along the paths of sound knowledge is 
the ve'iT jiuvpose as well as the justifica- 
tion of education. 

Webster : 1 agree, and 1 think that 
students as well as lecturers and professors 
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must be free to eomc^ to tlu‘ir own 
(jonclusions. 

Bailliv : UiKler^niduiites in tliis 
country are allowed in their own societies 
to express any opinions that tiuw like; 
and to form any socioti(‘s they like, 
provid(?d this does not interfert* with 
their studies, and tln^ conduct of their 
work. >h*ee play of mind a^^jiinst iniiul 
is one of the best advantji^es of academic 
life for youn^' jikmi and women on the 
way to coim^ of a^(‘ : and tluw should be 
allowed to follow their own courses 


subject tn miint:iinino ^roo.l oj-dm- in the 
academic organisation, 

\\'(d»ster : Yes, when we claim free- 
dom for ()urs(?lves, we must see that our 
stic.hmts ^et it also. There are more 
dangers for them hecauso they sometimes 
havt‘ not oidy the State hnt some 
iiKunhers of the* academic body them- 
selves anxious to (fontrol theii* freedom. 
Hut I think students of British univer- 
sities would h(‘ hound to ^‘ive a pretty 
;**()o;l account of themselves if any real 
attack were made on theii’ freedom to 
say wliat they Ihoiij'iit lit. 


The Medrusa (University) of Fez 
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THE ATMOSPHERE 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 

% Knv. T. N. SIQUKIHA, K. .1., 

ARBoniaie F^litor, The Neie lievieir^ CalruUa 


If wc may believe that incoiTigi])le 
Iminoristr Punch, a recent meeting of 
medical experts has decided that all 
lovers should be obliged to have their 
e>es tested, so that love may no longer 
he blind. Lovers of Shakespeare, too, 
are in need of literary oculist when they 
see the highest beauty in every phrase 
that goes by Shakespeare’s name and 
discard as “certainly not Shakespeare’s” 
whatever does not please their artistic 
(\ves. For while they remember that 
their hero was “not of an age, but of all 
time,” thay are too infatuated to see the 
r'ircumstaces in which he lived and 
worked. 

'rhe importance of all the factors 
which may be included in the word 
‘ciromiistances’ in determining the quality 
of literary work of any kind is now 
universally admitted. Now% if there is 
oTie branch of literature wdiich is more 
influenced by circumstances than any 
otliov, it is the drama. For by its very 
nature it is meant to be acted on a stage. 
And what an “atmosphere” the stage 
implies ! The stage of Dryden’s time is 
not the stage of Shakespeare’s time ; the 
tragedies of Sophocles were intended for 
quite a different stage, for quite a different 
pe of actors, for quite a different audi- 
ence, from the tragedies of Shakespeare. 

Extremely uncertain as is the biogra- 
phical knowledge that we have of him 

spite of all the attempts repeatedly 


made to eke out the missing l)iography 
with details supposed to be furnished 
by what is called internal evidence, one 
fact is certain, that Shakespeare was a 
successful dramatist even in an age of 
prolific play writing. That his plays 
were popular and brought him not only 
princely patronage but also glistering 
gold is proved by the unwilling testimony 
of contemporary and rival dramatists, by 
the dealings of prudent business-men like 
Jaggard and Thorpe and Heming and 
Condell, and by the eagerness of “Pirates” 
to publish inferior plays under his name. 
He was eminently a man of his age. 
Hence, though it would be almost im- 
possible to disentangle all the influences 
of the Elizabethan stage and stage condi- 
tions from the beautiful plays that we 
owe to Shakespeare, an attempt in this 
direction would help not a little towards 
a saner appreciation of them. 

1 

If we read Hamlet or Antony and 
Cleopatra and follow' it up with Aurnngzehe 
or All for Love, we shall be struck by the 
richness of Shakespeare and the compara- 
tive poverty of Hryden. Both these 
dramatists, however, were popular in their 
time. Had the tastes of the English thea- 
tre-goer undergone such a decided change 
towards mediocrity and prosaicness in 
fifty years ? Or had the theatre changed 
with the Restoration ? Apart from the 
difference in poetic character between 
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Shakespeare and J-)i*vden which no student 
of both will deny, the cause of the 
change must largely l)o souglit in the 
atmosphere in whicdi their plays were 
acted. 

Shakespearian drama must appear 
highly bombastic on our modern stage, 
Avith its elaborates scenery, i ts exquisite 
lighting, its gorgeous ‘ inachinerv '. But 
the Elizabethan stage was ban', and poor. 


Every (-horns in Flfurij I’ paks of 
this poverty : 

Can this co(*k|)it hold 

The vasty tields of hhanct' or 

may we cram 

Within this w(wden O the very 

(aisques 

That did affright tlu* air at Agincourt ? 

The change of s(*eno was only announced, 
not represented as to-day ; 

And tlic scene 

Is now transported, gentles, to 
Southamj)ton, 

[rhei‘<' is tlu' [»lay-]iouse ]iow, there 

must you sit 

Or 

Where--0 for pity ! — wo shall mucli 

disgrace 

With four or tivi' most vile and 

ragged foils. 

Right Ill-disposed in binwl ridiculous. 
The name of Agincourt. 


And the poet, is forced to ask his audience : 

Work, work your thoughts, and 

thendn see a siege 

and 


Piece out our 

and 


imperfections with 
your thoughts,... 


Still be kind, 

And eke out our performance with 

your mind. 


Such a stage certainly contributed 
little towards the beauty of the re- 
presentation. The consequence was that 
the dramatist had to produce the necess- 
ary “illusion" by means of elaborate 
descriptions, speeches, “poetry”, and 
what seems to us of the twentieth cen- 
tury like launhast and rant. To tract* 
this inlhience of the stage, or rather this 
necessity the <iramatistr was under of 
eking out the deficiencies of the stage, 
in Sliakespeare’s plays would be interes- 
ting, but endless. Elizabethan draiun 
ct)ntains a wcaltli of [iure j)oetrv whicli 
no other drama has evei* etpialled : 
and among Elizabethan dramatists 
Shakespeare has the greatest wealth ol 
pure poetry. Those detailed descriptions 
of places, those skilful touclies which 
charm a landscape into life, those similes, 
long sustained and developed by allusions, 
tliose full and poetic piclurcs of men and 
feelings so masterfully wrought, whieli 
oven superficial students admire and 

(piote, we should probably not have 

had all these a.s we have them now if 
Shakespeai’e had wi ittcn for the modern 
stage. On such a stage they would clt^v 
with too much sweetness ; on the Elizalx - 
than stage they were a ne('d. 


Xeitlier did the actors offer the (lram:i 
fist an easy iiK'ans of producing a pleasin 
able impression on the audience, as IIh- 
more famous among modem actors (Voin 
the eiglitecnth centurv mi liave dune. 
Ifamlet and A Midsummer 
Dream give us some idea of the actors 
and their acting There is no dou)4; Him! 
tlie tradition of gorgeous dresses had Ix cn 
scrupulously handed down by stage-mana- 
gers from the days of the Miracle Plays 
of York and Clicstcr; but this was about 
all the attraction the actors had to oflcr. 
The truly national demand for dramatic 
(mtertainmont which seems to have charac- 
tcrised the .si5ctecnth century in ^ 15nglan<l 
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liiid the elTeet nut only of encoiinif^ini^' jin 
iistoiiisliinglv pi’olilic. output of plays but 
also of bringing into existence a profes- 
sion, more oi‘ less delined, of actors. 
lUit these actors as a class did not 
enjoy social vjsteeni. Henry VI I Ts Act 
of 153] against beggars and vagabonds 
was aimed among others, at platers mid 
mlnstrr.lh, 'I’hey were closely watched 
by royal ollicials and easily suspected of 
misdemeanour and crime. ICven in Kli- 
/.abe til’s reign, actors wei*e not con- 
sidered as a respectable class of men. 
Bottom, Flute and Snug might well 
have belonged to a generation that was 
iilready gone wlien .1 Midsummer NighTs 
Dream was acted ; even the Flayers in 
ILamlet might be mere reminiscences ; 
l)ut things were certainly not much better 
III the close of tlie sixteenth century. 

Shakespear’s fmnale cliaractors are a 
very prominent feature of his plays : tlie 
beauty which is ascribed to them, tlu‘ 
wi'iilth of detail with whicli tliey are des- 
cribed, the liigh poetry wliich they are 
made to utter, se< u to tlie modern readcu* 
accustomed to the modern tlieatre, a 
trifle overdone. TJie fact, howevei-, is 
that in Shakospear's day, and even til! 
the Bestoration, women did not act on 
the public stage. It would he unnecessary 
1<j prove on no less certain authority than 
tlie plays tliemselves that women’s parts 
were played by hoys who had not yet “got 
tlie mannish crack”. (’Icojiatra fears to 

M'C 

Some sijueaking (Meopatra hug my 

greatness ; 

Flute the bellows-moiuler is not veiy 
willing to “take Thishi* on him" for, as he 
:icknowledges witli the openness which 
marks his profession, “1 have a herad com- 
'•ig.” 'riie hoy wlu) plays Viola must 
have already “cracked’’ his voice, for 

song is sung by another boy probably 
>ounger than the other. This fact is of 
."‘■(Mt importance in explaining much of 


tile ehergA and jxx'tiA of women's parts 
in Shakespeare ; it aho goes far to sliow 
liow that common and clicap device of 
Flizahethan comedy — the transrorniation 
of women inttj men had enough verisi- 
militude in it i(j he popular ; Viola, Fortia, 
Imogen, put on the “haviour” (d' men 
with as nuieh eas(‘ as if thew were for 
they were-- men we <‘an tiuis inaigine the 
humour of Viola’s Aside. 

“A liith' thing would make me tell 
them how much 1 lack of a man.” 

And tliougli women often disguise 
t heiiiselvcs as men. men never put on tlie 
rlisguise of women. 

'rile el’fi‘ct of tlie lack of women actors 
on Shakspearian drama is evident. Ih'iv. 
again, as in th(‘ poverty of the stage, was 
the need of higli iind tdahorate poetry to 
make up for a d(‘liciency wliicli was not 
supplied till more than a century later. 
It is a curious, though not unaccouiit- 
ai)lc, fact that with the apperanci' of wo- 
men on the stage their parts IxaiaiiK* less 
poetical : ilieir natural attractiveness com- 
bined willi tiK'ir ht*autiful costume's jind 
tlie well-furnislu'd stage to dispense tlu^ 
playwriglit from writing great poetry. 

Ill 

Meire llian one factor, tlierefort', in 
the “atmosphere” of Shakespeare's 
theatre made* for detailed descri[iti()n and 
delicate poetry in his plays. The audie- 
nce, too, as was inevitable, exerted a 
powerful inlluenee oii the po})ular Kli/ahe- 
tlian drama. It is igiioranee of this tact 
that has led so many otherwis(^ sane cri- 
tics to work themselves into holy indigna- 
tion on th(‘ (juestion of the clown scenes, 
the ‘soldiers and porters' scenes, the ‘grave- 
digg\*rs' scenes, the sci'iies of liorror and 
bloodshed, of liorseplay and rant and 
“sound and fury signifying nothing.'’ It 
would he unnecessary to reject such 
things as un-Sliakespearian if we re- 
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iiieilibered that Shakespeare, like a shrewd, 
practical man of business, wrote for hia 
audience. While trying to refine their 
tastes he did not ignore them like the 
“learned clerks” who are now forgotten. 
An Elizabethan audience in the Globe or 
Blackfriars had grown to expect not only 
dramatic entertainment but also some- 
thing like the excitment now' afforded by 
the music-hall and the circus. Even 
from the early days of the Miracle and 
the Interlude we find stage directions 
like : “Then shall be made a lively battail 
on the stage” ; and the raids of the bluster- 
ing Herod or the merry Titivil or of the 
Vice with the wooden sword among the 
frightened audience became at least as 
popular as the plays themselves. This 
tradition continued unaltered in Shakes- 
peare’s time. As the professional actors, 
and most of the professional i)laywrights, 
so also the Klizabethan theatre-goers 
were not of high social rank. Plays 
were, indeed, sometimes acted for the 
(jueen or for the Earl of Essex in White- 
hall or Kenilworth Castle ; sometimes, too, 
it was the Gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
or the University students or even the 
Children of the Chapel or the Boys of 8t. 
Paul’s who acted plays : but these were 
not the conditions in which the greater 
part of Elizabethan dramas were acted. 
Shakespeare, like his fellows, wrote for 
the theatre-going public of his day, and 
this public could not boast of including 
the nobility. 

It was the middle and low'er classes, 
therefore, who made the audience in the 
playhouses of Houtliwark. Shakespeare 
had to take into account the tastes of 
a class of people who wanted strong 
excitement at the theatre ; who had from 


the days of the Hock-Tuesday play and 
the sword dance delighted in witnessing 
fighting and murder and had been used 
to the “termagant” Herod and the ranting 
Judas. He, therefore, provided them 
with the low grim humour of gaolers, 
grave-diggers, porters and soldiers which ’ 
the common people immensely enjoyed ; 
it was for the “groundlings”, too, that he 
condescended to those scenes of carnage 
which end many of his best tragedies. 
The monstrous cruelty of Aaron the Moor 
is more than modern readers can well 
bear ; even Johnson could not bear the 
last scene of Kiny Lear : but Shakes- 
peare’s audience liked to “sup full with 
horrors”. The exaggerated “conceits”, 
the extravagant bombast, the sacrifice of 
dramatic probability to the attainment of 
magnificent, if sometimes erude, spec- 
tacular eflects, must be viewed in the 
setting of Shakespeare's audience before 
whom they were delivered, if we would 
understand them aright. 

i. 

An accurate knowledge of thi' 
“atmosphere” of Shakespeare’s plays, 
then, is indispensable for a sane appreciji- 
tion of theiii. The more one recollects 
the circumstances in which he lived aiul 
w^rote, the more complex seem the influ- 
ences which atlectcd him. Some of these 
influences made for better poetry ami 
more natural drama, others worked in 
a direction which later generations have 
considered as unfortunate. But Shakes- 
peare’s di*umatic instinct triumphed ovci’ 
them all ; and while he took into account 
the tastes and requirements of his audi- 
ence, he succeeded in improving them 
and gave us a drama that will endure. 


o- 



THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE WORLD 


By SiK S. KADHAKIUSHNAN 


The present state of the world we 
live in reminds me of a short story by 
Oscar Wilde, (’hristcame from a white 
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plain :to a purjile city and as lie passed 
Ihrough the first street, he licard voices 
overhead and saw a young man lying 
drunk on a windowsill. He asked : “Why 
do you w^aste your soul in drunkenness 
and the reply w^as •’ “Lord, I was a leper 
and \^ou healed me. Wiiat else can T 
do ?” A little further through the lane, 
be saw a young man following a harlot 
:nKl said : “Why do you dissolve your 


soul in dcbaiiehing And the young 
man answered : “liord, T was blind and 
you healed me. What else can I do 
At last in the middle of the city he saw' 
an old man crouching, weeping on the 
ground and wdien he asked why he wept, 
the old man answered : “fjord, I was 
dead and you raised me unto life. What 
else can 1 do but weep 

If to-day (‘brist should visit us and 
lind the use we are making of science, 
the way in which we are increasing our 
armaments, the refinement with which 
we are iiouring molten steel on the 
veins of innocent youth, that it may rise 
to undreawHKl of heights in mutual dcs- 
triietion, and ask us: “Why are you, 
after so many centuries of civilisation, 
preparing for human sacrifices on this 
inconceivably large scale Our answ’er 
would he : “liOrd, you gave us eyes hut 
no sight ; you gave us brains but no soul. 
What else can we do w ith our powers ?“ 

Our civilisation has not yet found 
its soul. We do not know wliat we W'ant, 
freedom or slavery, democracy or autoc- 
racy, j)eace or war. We talk of peace 
and join the League, and think of war 
and prepare for it. We neither believe 
nor disbelieve. We are lacking in faith. 
We are a people without vision. A noble 
lord of Oreat Britain, when asked what 
his religion was, answered, that it was 
the blank page between the Old and the 
New Testaments. .It is this blank page 
in oil]’ minds tliat has tnnied the world 
into a mad-house. It is not the world that 
is mad. The madness is in ourselves. 
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TIk- Cufcimj of hiiinanitv docs not 
(Icpono (HI fiitc 01 providence or stars but 
on ourselves, on wbat we *nake of 
omselves. Tlu) will of man directs the 
fate of man, collectively as well as 
individually, '.riie failure of civilisations 
to advance lu'-vond a certain sta^e, their 
conso(|ueni deca> and disappearance are 
directly traceable to the failure of their 
representatives to seize occasion and 
|•esp()nd to opportunities. If we leave 
tlie decision to chance and drift helplessly, 
as we have been doing, we will be swept 
off into the dust-heap. What is it that 
lo\ei s (d* peace can do V Mere emo- 
tional horn^r of war that it will liereafter 
mean mass murders of jnillions of civilians 
and gassing of babies, will not do. Well- 
meaning persons are often responsible 
for the tragedies of the world as much as 
the wicked. Is it not the case that the 
stupid are generally wicked ? Those who 
work tor the vaster modifications of man- 
kind must be intellectually honest. They 
must face the realities, the present poli- 
tical system based on the individualism 
of the states has in it the makings of 
war. We must change the system 
before it destroys itself. Our ecamomic 
troubles, which are so intense today, are 
the results of the policy of economic 
self-sufiliciency and isolation pursued by 
nation-states. The remedy for our poli- 
tical and economic ills lies in the organi- 
sation (»t a federation of states based on 
political collaboration, economic co-opera 
tioii. and intellectual understanding of 
the members. 

We are indignant to-day and right- 
ly, at the crudity and wildness of the 
national socialists in Germany with their 
new mystical enthusiasm for the race, 
their worship of blood, tlieir love of ty- 
ranny and tenorism. But let us think 
about it. Is not this upheaval of barba- 
ism but a reply to the tragedy at Versail- 
les, the indignity and the injustice to 


which a great j)eople wore subjected all 
these years, as the result of that treaty ? 
Vou cannot keep down proud and great 
peoples in the East or West in perpetual 
bondage and e.xpect j)eace and goodwill. 
The Tjeagiie is pledged to work for an 
international order based on justice. 
If it is unable to do so it is because the 
governments behind the p(^litical mankind 
unwilling to use it for any great purptjst*. 
It is a strange commentary on the atti- 
tude of the great powers towards peace 
and a settled international order based 
on justice, erpiality ajid independenc(‘ 
of all states, that tlie demand for such 
an order comes not from them but from 
the weak of the world, and the small 
states of Europe. Soviet Russia and 
the United States who are not yet 
members of the Ijcague showed the 
Ficague spirit much more than the gi'eal 
powers whi(;h are members of tl)e 
League, when they expressed tlieir pre- 
paredness to act as a permanent security 
commission if the League would consti- 
tute one. Any furtlier delay on this 
matter is not only cowardly but criminal. 
If tlie metbod of eollectivi' responsibililN 
and jUH’paration for cllectixc action arc 
assured, no stale will care lo pul its(‘lf 
oul of .he fainily of nations. 

'(’be decision must be made for or 
against the well-being of man. Our sac- 
red duty is to eontrilaite to tlu* building 
of the woild-order. To put the interests 
of one’s nation above those of humanih 
is a form of self-indulgence un\vorth\ 
of a enitnred man. 

^riie League of Nations is the onl\ 
symbol to-day of the essential unity of 
mankind, the only light that is left iu a 
dark world, ft is monstrous to try lo 
blow it out. The League's Intellectual 
Organisation, whcrevei’ its inHuencc 
penetrates, is educating the youtli of tin* 
wrorld in the. [jeague spirit and preparing 
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it for the federation of stfites which is 
the outward syinbol of tlie community of 
minds. It asks th(3 young to work for 
this good unhasting but unceasing, to 
])load for tlie weak, to fight the unjust, to 
stand up for truth regardless of its bear- 
ings on national sentiments and interests : 
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its efforts may be feeble but its faith is 
unlimited. It will continue to bear wit- 
ness to the great truth that so long as 
one man is in prison, no one is free, 
so long as one nation is enslaved, no 
nations are at liberty.' 


CAUSES OF EARTHQUAKES 

Ihj IhioF. l^UDOLF SPITAIiKK 


1 have in several contributions to 
‘(lerlands Beitrage /ur (Teopiiysik," 
shown that a striking relation exists 

h(*tween earthquakes and the forces exer- 
t ing pressure in the earth’s strata. These 
forces are due to the periodically shifting 
MX is of rotation. 

The axis of rotation of the earth does 
not remain in the same position but 
nscillates about its main position, the. 
iictual |)ole of rotation shifting in 14 

months from west to east in a rolling and 
imrolling sjiiral. While the earth was 
still suliiciently plastic it took on the 
lorm of a rotational ellipsoid, owing to 
attractive^ and centrifugal forces. If now 
the pole of the rotation is shifted, and 
therefore, the axis of rotation, new 

piessnre-oxerting forces are produced 
which endeavour to adapt the earth 

masses to th(‘ new pole of rotation, thus 
producing shifts in the earth’s crust 
which result in eartlujuakes. 

44iese for(?es ai’c gri’atcst in the 
meridian into which the pole has at any 
particular time shifted, and in the meri- 
dian, 180 degrees from this, from w’hich 
it has moved. I have called these two 
meridians tlu' positive and negative 

’‘Speech delivered at Geneva, 


critical meridians. Ln the region of the 
positive critical meridian horizontal 
pressure is produced, which north of 
latitude 45 degrees is directed towards 
the north, and south of it towards tin* 
south. In the region of the negative* 
critical meridian these forces are directed 
on the one side from the noi*th towards 
latitude 45^ and on the other side from 
the south towards the same latitude. At 
latitude 45^ itself there appear forces 
which in the first case are directed verti- 
cally downwards and in the second « as(‘ 
vertically upwards. 

Axis variation 

This wobbling of the earth’s axis, 
which appears as variations in ilie geo- 
graphical latitude of places on the eartli, 
was carefully observed inter-nat iouall.N' 
between 1890 and 1 9*24, but unfortunatelv 
most of the astronomical stations whicli 
(!arried on this work discontinued their 
observations during and after the Wiir. 

It appears, however, tliat these 
variations liave a six-year cycle so tliat 
one can now dotorininc at any rate tin* 
approximate position of the rotation poh* 
at any time. 

And so some of the recent big earth- 
quakes coujd bp studied in relation to 
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the position of the critical meridian 
relative to the place where the earth-quake 
occurred. It was observed that, with 
the earthquake in Baden on PebiTiary 8, 
1988, the negative critical meridian 
passed through the place of occurrence 
and produced forces exerting pressure in 
a northerly and southerly direction with 
the lifting. 

With the great earth(]iiake in India, 
January 15, 1984, the critical meridian 
had passed through this region and pro- 
duced forces exerting pressure directed 
towards the north and south from the 
Himalayas, which led to the earthquake 
in Nepal and the (langes valley. But 
since the critical meridian moves monthly 
about ‘20 degrees eastward it was conjec- 
tured that in a short time the east coast 
of Asia would be endangered, and in 
actual fact, on February 14, 1984, the 
Island of Sachlin experienced an 
earthquake. 

On March 0, 1984, an earthquake 
in the coal district of Beuthen (Schlesien) 


was the cause of a serious mining disaster. 
This time the negative critical meridian, 
which follows the positive at a distance 
of IHO*', passed through this district and 
produced strong pressure directed north 
and south and therewith a lifting of the 
earth’s strata. This, together with th(* 
mountain stresses which were there any- 
how, led to the earthquake breaking out. 
This was also the case in January 1982, 
and can happen again as soon as the nega- 
tive critical meridian again passes this 
district, i.e., in May 1985, and in August 
1988. But for the first two dates the 
distanc^e of the pole of rotation from its 
central position is very small, so that the 
forces exerting pressure cannot ])e parti- 
cularly great and an enrtlupiake will j)er- 
haps not occur. 

An examination of 197 eartlupialves 
in the Baeific and Central and South 
American regions as well as of 88S \\\ 
California has resulted in establishing, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, a comu'c- 
tion with the critical meridian of axis 
variation. 
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IS SUICIDE JUSTIFIED ? 

% “(O.MKADK * 


“I would not vauv two ponce for the 
man or woman who liad not at one time 
in their lives contemplated suicide,” says 
a well-known philosopher. “All thinking 
people are di-iven on some oee.asion to 
the conteiijplation of suicide, and, if 
they come through tin* ordeal safely, 
they have achieved a great victory.” 
The knowledge of real s()rrow and des- 
peration of the kind that makes one 
think life is no longer worth living 
makes ns all the better men and women 
for it. 

Sniende is an act of tirst rate cowar- 
dice. It is the inability of a man to face 
the conse(|uence. of his own acts or of 
particular situations. 

Leaving aside the religious part of 
the (piestion, sniidde is the result of a 
p(’rverse mind, ft may he argued that 
suicide is merely a conclusion at which 
the mind has arrived and therefore no 
one of unsound mind would plan their 
suicide. It is not so. Suicide is tinally 
the result of the inability of the brain 
to reason rationally. Courage and sanity 
are therefore botli al)sent, as these 
'•haracteristics are the result of retison 
and habit. This is the only reason why 
coioners at many an impiest on suicide 
|)refer to register the verdict that a man 
or w'oman took tlieir lives while of 
unsound mind. 

Many a brilliant student do not 
hesitate to commit suicide even at the 
dream of a failure in examination. 
I'hat only proves that he w-as not at all 
brilliant in its real significance. He must 
Imve been a book-worm or a crammer 


who had not the common sense to think 
for himself. Professor Uamanujan, the 
great mathematician of India and of 
the wwld, failed year after year in liis 
Intermediate examination. Hut he never 
contemplated suicide at his repeated 
failures. . A student does no good by 
killing himself to escape the consecpiences 
of a failure. Tt becomes public and the 
disgrace —if there is any — is there just 
the same. Rather, he leaves a greater 
burden and shame to those left behind. 

Again in the name of “love” how' 
many promising young men and w'omen 
commit suicide. Love is never one 
sided. You cannot love another t)erson if 
you know that he or she does not return it. 
It is the stock-in-trade of dramatists and 
novelists to say that love is blind. Love 
is critical and eagle-eyed ; but passion is 
blind. Disappointment in love is a myth. 
No one will love the Treater Himself if 
we are told that He does not love us in 
return, rnfortunately there are many 
young men and women who are mad 
in love with some person not know ing 
whether he or she has the same feeling. 
Is it not the height of madness that one 
should commit suicide simply because he 
fails to create feelings of love in another 
person. There are other cases in wdiich 
young i)eople commit suicide because of 
the apparent ditliculties that stand in 
their way. Here again, it is pure (cowar- 
dice ancl insincerity of love that induce 
them to this heedless act. Real love, 
will surmount all difficulties and social 
barriers. 11iey must have the courage 
and conviction to face the obstacles and 
(*ome out of it victoriously than to accept 
defeat by killing oneself, 
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Siiicido is no more justified than 
murder. It is not true to say that suicide 
Jieeds courage ; it needs cowardice and 
I’eckicssncss. But real courage is 
needed to overcome tlu^ decision to take 
one’s life. The ( 'reater lias not ;^iven us 
our lives to he destroyed at will and we 
are morally liound to face whatever may 
be the conserjiiences of our own acts. A 
"reat streu;>th of mind is, therefore, requi- 
red to face all odds whatever they may 
be. 4’hat is real couraj^e. 

Are thei’e not many men and women 
who are coiid('umed to death by doctors 


and yet prepared to contemplate the 
little life left them with supreme 
cheerfulness. 

If on!)' people who are faced witli 
failure and determined on suicide would 
consider that failure may often be more* 
important to one’s ultimate success, then 
there would be fewer suicides. The 
stru^^f^ie to keep success is much more 
Iife-destroyiiif»' than the placid acceiitance 
of failure. Failures arc essentially 
Iniman. Struggling with adversity moulds 
one’s (diaracter and makes him fit for 
life. 




MARCONI IN PRIVATE LIFE 

Ulj I’UOF. I*. ]). PKASAl) 


Marcliosi’ Mart'oni, Uu^ wizard of 
the modern seiciitihc world lias just 
entered Ins sixtieth year. I fe has glorious 
hair and sniilin;^’ eyes. He is noted for 
his l)o\ish smile that illuininah's his 
ianiu'd features. 

Well direeicd in liis tlmu^lits, he is 
jaiiuttilioiis in his liahits and drc'sses in 
faultless fashion, ffe is full of energy 
and aetually looks ten years younger 
than he is. 

Althun^h he is an Italian by birth, 
iMarconi is international. Ife spends 
most part of his life on board the Mlctlnt 
his famous yachet, touriny- from one 
IMediterranean port to another carrying 
out radio tests all the time. The bJlettni 
is fitted with every possible refinement 
for radio experiment. It is sleek, white 
and well-e(piipped. His radio laboratory 
is in this yachet. His wife and their 
kiddy use the yachet as more or less 
jiermancnt liome. No publicity seekers 
or ruthless Press reporters can [*ain 
access to his radio laboratory. Only his 
personal friends are allowed on board 
and only a very privileged few are 
allowed to see the radio side of the 
l^'Acttra. 

Marconi speaks faultless biiiglish 
and Krone, h and other continental 
languages, besides liis mother-tongue. 
He is kind and eourteous to all 
and is very pleasant in private con- 
versation. A keen sense of humour 
Hows through all his conversations. Ho 

really happy in his yachet Eleitra. 
Jf he goes to the big Marconi wireless 



telegraph headcjuaters in Koiik' or 
London and faees a board of Directors 
or (’onnnittee of hard Imsiness men and 
asked to explain his radio triumphs, lie 
is extremely imhapp>. Almost miser- 
able. In tile open sea in liis lloating 
laboratory, lie will be hapiyv for weeks 
and months together solving a dillicult 
scientific problcnn 

The ^farchesa and tlie little baby 
Mlettra are more often with ^farconi. 
Althoiigii shy in the business worhl, he 
is very free in liis home life. Ife is 
himself a [licture of healtli and a persona- 
lity of great charm. He is a man of 
continuous habit and it not interrnpted 
occasionally by his wife, he will go on 
for hours taxing an over-tired brain. 
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111 the eveiiiiiys when expcriiiieiital 
work is over the man who made Wire- 
less sits down in an easy chair to listen 
in. An ordinary broadcast receiver is 
tuned in to liome, if a iirof^n-amme of 
good quality music is broadcast. If dance 
music is emanating from the Italian 
Capital, then tlie dials are swiftly turned 
until he gets a programnu; to his liking. 
He prefers classical music. 


Marconi's mother was l)orn in 
Ireland and his father was an Italian 
Banker. “My mother encoui’agcd me" 
he says of his early experiments. “She 
had faith ill w'liat 1 was doing. My fatlu*r 
was sceptical until I get rcNults." 

“If you set your heart and soul 
U[jon doing a thing you can do it" says 
(TUgliehno Marconi, the (’aptainof tlic 
invisible sea of the ether. 


Piero de Cosimo*s ** Death of Procris** 



This famous painting represents the tragedy of Brocris the beautiful wife of 
Cephalus. The story says that Brocris had given her husband a famous hound called 
Loelaps and a gold-headed javelin which could never miss ils mark and alwii\^ 
returned to tfie hand that threw it. She received these two as gifts from Artemis, 
(■ephalus used to go out hunting everv day and return in tlie evening to his beautiful 
wife. An evil-minded gossip informed iTocris that the n\ inph Aura was her rival 
in the affections of (’ephalus. She determined to see it for herself and one day she hid 
herself in the woods where (’epalus was in the liabit of hunting. Her husband passing 
by the jilace of her concealment heard a rustle among tin* leaves ami thinking it to he 
a W'ild animal hurled his javelin and slew the devoted Brocris. (^ihalus not knowing 
it w^ent his way. Hut Loelaps liad joined his mistress and a woodland Taun ciiini' 
to her help only to limi that she has been killed by the javelin. 



A NEW FORCE IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


THE “RADIO PRIEST” 

jiij A. c. wiiv'i’i': 
(Americi^ 


Evoi'v Siiudiiv iitlijfJiooii iiiini' lliiiu 
two uiillions of Amoricjins lisk'ii Lo t.lic 
[xjlilical ;iiul oconouiir disi-oiirscs ol 
I^’atliei* Coughlin wlio LroMdiaist hi.'- 
>,poccli at a, cost of I IDOl) dollars or 
about Hh? dojOdb a wook, olioor llv 
paid for In liis listeners. 

'This IU‘VV Oiainpioii of tlu* workiii;; 
ilass, wlio rcHidoiinis capitalism and 
I'omniuiiism alike, and at tiu' spell of 
wliose miisio sevi‘ral luillioiis of American 
people are daneiii^, was born in Canada on 
October ‘io, I SI) I of an Irish-Am(U‘iean 
father and an Irish-Caiiadian inotlier, both 
of th(! working class, lie was ednealed 
in the universitv of Toronto, where he 
had occasion lo study matters etmeernin*; 
usury and tins has nnide a. deej) iiiipre- 
^■siun on Ins mind, h'or, b'ather Coughlin 
attacks tlie aecnmulation of superlluous 
wealth wealtli that transcends oiu-'s 
needs as a ineiiibiu' of a ^iven class. 
Surplus wealth aeeordiii” to him must In- 
shared with others -either by giving ahns 
U) tile poor or by lending it for h'gitiiiiate 
enterprises for wliich the lender isenlilled 
to a sliare of the profits bnl not Ihe 
interest. 

'Fen years ago Father Couglilin came 
In Detroit. He was the first person to 
use the wireless as the sole nieans of 
building up a nation-wide |)ersonal follow- 
ing. The suburb of Koval Oak needed a 
ehureh and the job fell on h'ather Coughlin. 
He began to use the J)etroit radio stations 
to broadcast Sunday afternoon talks to 
rliildren. It wont on (piiotly for years 


ami no uiu- disccnei'cd anwbin;. extra- 
ordinary in this parisli priijst. 



Fathi:k Coi'c.iii.ix 


Hut, willi tile depression he began to 
introiluce economies and polities in liis 
discourses. d’lu' efteel was magical. 
Letters began (o [)our in. .Vt first tlie\ 
came only by hundreds but he discovered 
his piitcntial audience, bhicouraged by 
them. b'athiM’ Coughlin organised tlie 
Radio Leagui' of the Little b’lower in 
lUdO. Jlis Sunday talks ceased to In* for 
childrtm. He laid to lent more stations. 
His listeners sent in money enough to 
tinanee. it. He ap[Kxiled for funds U) build 
a new church. 'Fhe response was treiuen- 
dous. A Iiaiidsome ehurcli costing 
l’L)U,(K)() is coin))l('ted, and dedicated to 
St. Theresa of tlu* Little Flower. Besides 


Ill) 


THIC :\rODIOUN STLIJ)ENT 


this new (;hurch sLands a ; 4 real tower 
on the to|) vvliicli is h'atlicr (’oiighliii's 
study. Beneath it is his ollice with loO to 
’200 clerks and stenographers to handle 
his enormous mail [)erliaps tlm lar^aist 
tliat any individuiil in the world receives 
— about 100,000 letters and even more 
a week. 

h'atluu* Coughlin's attacks on Capita- 
lists especiallN’ W all Street Hankers - 
were so severe, and the conti’ovi'rsy so 
intense that the Columhia I broadcas- 
ting system notified that he would have 
to submit to cens(jrshij) or ^o. 4’lu' 

priest did not hesitate but appeahul to 
the puldic and the result simply stumuMl 
( ulumbia. Out of a total of* KiO, 000 
replies 150,000 vott;d tor the h'ather. 
Every week he has to [)ay I I, 000 dcdlars 
for tlu*. use of (he I hoadcastin;^’ stations 
and all this amount, it is said, is (dietufully 
j)aid by his listeners. 

East yeaj’ he organised the Xati<mal 
ficaf^ue lor Socdal Justice and already 


more than 2, 000, 000 jnembers have 
been enlisted. 

Jt has a proi^ramme of llfteen points, 
the most lnij)ortant of which are : 

Xationali/ation of bankinj;', curren- 
cy and natural resources; private owner- 
ship of all other property; control of 
private |)roperty for the common {^ood; 
‘government banking ; steady currency 
value; organisation of labour unions under 
^ovei’innental authoriU’ and the [)riority 
of human rights over ])roperty rights. 

Father Coughlin is a smootli-shaven, 
large-faced vigorous man in spectacles, 
who smokes cigrattes one after another, 
jimips up nervously to pjic(^ the Hoor 
while talking and is a very pleasant man 
to meet. It remains to be seen how far 
his new plan will solve the troubles of 
his country. But America has already 
begun to feid the force of a gj'eat oratoi’ 
and reformer. 


THE NEWSPAPER IN EDUCATION 


Wdiile the readers of ilw Modern 
Shulent need not be told of the educa- 
tional value of their maga/.ine, they will 
be interested to know that no education is 
complete without the newspaper. W^e 
have before us tlie jicknovvhjdged fact that 
of the readers of 'Hie Mutlcrn Htudent 
have come out successful in their exami- 
nations, many of them seciii’ing distinc- 
tions. This fact has been corroborated 
by a large number of educational authori- 
ties that continuous reading of the maga- 
zine is creating in the young mind an 
a[)titude for knowledge. 


Cntil he is about twelve, the chdd 
nciids no special direction in his nevvs[)a- 
per reading, but after that age the partuil 
or guardian should aim to stimulate Hu* 
interest of the cJiild in current affairs. 

Boys and girls should early learn tlu* 
techni(jue of digesting new's articles accu- 
rately and (ptickly. Iliey should nevei 
dawdle over a newspa))er or magazine. 
Accuracy is by all means the first re([ui' 
site. 

If to-day we take a test in curreiil' 
information of our high-school .or cveii 
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college students, tlie result cjiniiot l)e very 
much (!Oinniendahle. Even in the vira 
mjrji examination of Puhlie Competitions 
there have been instances when very 
brilliant students could not even answer 
questions on some of the well-known 
current political or economic situation. 

This is bleak and appalling ignorance. 
Parents and guardians hav(' only tlnmise- 
Ives to blame for the shoddy intelleclu.d 
equipment of their children. 

ft is ecpially important that newspa- 
per reading must he siq)ervised by the 
teachers and parents. 'Fhe educational 
possibilities of the newspa])ers and periodi- 
cals are immense'. Pmt, a proper selection 
must be made. A study and discussion 
of the important lu'ws will keep tlie you- 
ng student in touch with the woild around 
him. Sid(' by sidii witli so many good 
news])apers and piu iodicals, there are a 
very large iiumber of unh(‘althy ones, that 
cat(‘r to the vulgar tast('. It is li(‘r<* that 
discretion is to Ix' used. Crnh'-sirable 
pictures and stories that an' published in 
some of the pei iodicals have a ti'iuh'Ucy 
1.0 draw tlu^ immature minds to its vicious 
influence. 'Phis dangc’r of unhealthy litc'r- 
atiire is inon^ in certain family (drcles than 
in educational institutions. In tlu' name 
of reading, in rpiest for relaxation from 
business and office worries, many panmis 
hav(' a |)eculiar attriiction to bring honu' 
lilthy jouinals and story books. 

44ie innocent child picks it up ami 
opens its pages. Naturally, he is forbidden 
to read it. This arouses his curiosity and 
stealthly, he lays his hand on it and 


swallows it believing what is good for 
his parents is also good for him. There 
the poison works ami he* is nev('r satisfied 
unless he secretly gets the co[)ies at the 
nearest P)nok-stalls. 

.\nothcr sour(;(‘ of danger is in the 
advertisement side of pt'riodicals and 
newspapers. There are not only the 
advertisements of really harmful things, 
but even gr)od and us('fnl things are adver- 
tised in the most licentious ways. It any 
one cares to take a statistics of the adver- 
tisenu'nt.s that a[)pear in s(')me newspapers, 
l)eriodi(*als and (‘ven on the street walls 
it will be found that Di) per cent of them 
are with ])ictures of women, conq)l(‘tely 
naked or half naked. Everything from an 
ink bottle to a mf)tor ear and even travels 
hy land or air are advertised with some 
s('x attraction. W’hat does it signify? 
It appeals to tlu' lower sense* of humanity. 
.\nd, douldless these* will have’ few greater 
e*l'lee‘t on the’ immature* ones. 

'I’he* edne'ina page‘s in some' e)f the 
])e‘rio<lieals sieuply miirdi‘r the innoee'nt 
children. 'These* kinds of |)ictures de) 
far greater harm to ilu* young than the* 
film Itself. 

'Thc'i’e-fore', it is essential that intelli- 
ge'iit parents should supe*rvise and dire'e*t 
the* ]iewspaper reauling of tlu*ir children. 
'The'V must he pre)viele‘el with ge)e’)d perie> 
dieals ami sliouhl he drilled ti> concentrate 
their attentiein on the impeutant news 
it(*ms. 'They must he trained to acejuire' 
the habit of digesting what tlie'v have 
read. This will surely supplement tlie’ir 
e'ducation in scdiools and colle'g(*s. 


o 



“WORK NEVER KILLS ANYONE’ 


Ship Sill HKBHKUT HAHKHII 

sperialifit in manipulatirf .^nnpyu 


\Vc die l)of()ro oiir time. Disease, 
aecident, \vron^‘ livin.L*’ (including' un- 
healthy occupations) take us off. Only 
about one-third of us reacli even the 
Biblical allotted span of three-score years 
and ten, and less than two per cent, 
reach the century mark. But there is, in 
fact, no reason why we should regard our 
lives as thus limited. 

The j)art played by seienee in thrust- 
ing back the Dark Angel is trul>- remark- 
able. Science has taught us that we may 
only ho))e to g('t tlu' best from life by a 
full mastery of its v(‘ry difficult techni(jue. 

It is a strange thing that while we 
recognise the impenitive necessity for 
t(*ehnique in every calling, from the 
humble thatcher-and-liedger of the remote 
countryside to tJ)(‘ cliief executive of a 
great business, we seldom give tliought to 
the technifjue of living. 

Work hard and live long 

Tliere is no infallible nostrum wlu'r- 
by we may procure length of years, but 
tiiere is a single fact which is well W’orth 
pondering, 'i’hat is the relation of long 
life to hard work. 

It is this fact tliat indi('ates the. high 
road to longevity. I^'or, strange as it may 
seem, it is the world’s hardest workers 
who, other things being equal, live, 
longest. 

1 admit that in America, wliere the 
tempo of life has been accelerated to an 
extent that rather appals us, the death 
rate among the so-called hard w'orkers 
is far higher than it is with us. 

But work, and hard wo]k, as a factor 
making for long life, means .something 


very different from the mere accjuisition 
of millions. 

Work, properly considered, means 
the functioning to full capacity of body 
and brain— a very different thing from 
the artificial stimulation of the acquisi- 
tive vice. The analogy between the 
human body and tlu' machine is often 
made. It ofttm applies : but not always. 

h’or example, your ear, an arrange- 
ment of various metals, lias a lib' limited 
by its work ea[)aeity. It w-ears out. Man 
also wears : but lu* is self-renew ing, 
'fissile W('ar is ri'plaec'd, and although, 
like all else. In tlu* imivers(*, man is 
subject to tlu' etc'rnal and apparently 
immutable law' birtli, growth and det*a\, 
lie is not a macbiiK'. 

Power of the human will 

Modern seienee has proved Iw a l«)iig 
series of ex|)erini('nts that the old notion 
that one ean exlianst the brain liy ovin- 
work is not tiu' east'. Xatnre lias prtiteci- 
ed the mental machine so thorongbly tliai 
the hardest mental worker prohabb 
never taps mon' than twenty per cent, oi 
his mental eiu'rgy. 

The fretjiiently-found fear among 
brain workers of brain fatigue is, appar 
ently, w'ithont foundation. Thelnain can 
stand up to any job you put upon it. Its 
limits are never reached, tliough by wa\ 
of physical fatigue another matter— llm 
mental effort of the brain w’orkcr i^ 
limited. 

'fhe ac.tive brain gathers strength as 
it goes. The brain w^orker, bV the very 
fact of intense and sustained mental 
effort, rivets his hold upon life. 
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One has only to look about one foi* 
Uliistrations ot' this tnith. And the reason 
for it is not ol)sciirc. The brain worker, 
engrossed in his work, loves life and 
becomes tenacious of it. 

It is the man who is bored, wlio 
tries to get past with the niiniinuni of 
mental or physical effort, wlio becomes 
old before liis time. He grasps life by 
one feelde band, and that hand is soon 
struck away. 

We ac(piire those tilings wliieh we 
passionately desire. And the great work- 
ers of tlie world are the great lovers of 
life. They stave olf decay by the mysteri- 
ous power of the human will. 

Think of Sir Oliver Lodge, still 
pursuing witli the enthusiasm of youth 
ins researches inlo the nature of the 
ether; of Ldison doing his fourteen hours 
a day at eighty-five ; of the late Earl 
l^alfour, writing in beautiful I'mglish 
his reminiseeneos at eighty after a life of 
intense mental and ])hysieal activity ; of 
of the aged rresident of Czechoslovakia, 
the vital, dominating Masaryk, still in 
harness. 

Wliy have these men lived so long 
and so fully ? The answer is tliat they 
have been workers all theii* lives and that 
lliey loved their work. 

Secret of Happiness 

li an enforced idleness had been 
imposed upon any of those dynamic men, 
(loath would have calk'd for them inany 
years befoi-e the biblical allotted span. 

Tt is a commonplace that men who 
have remained vigorous and active rapidly 
decline and die when tliey retire from 
Inisiness or profession. The analogy here 
may be made between the mentally- 
active worker and the athlete. The first 
begins to soften as soon as he ceases to 
use the muscles ot his mind, just as the 
l‘hysical muscles, neglected, turn upon 
i'^d destroy the athlete. 


Idleness, ineptitude and a general 
slackness of bodily Miid mental ha])it 
are invitations to decay. Half live your 
life and you will soon cease to live it at 
all. After all, this is hut the ancient 
truth, differently put : ‘‘To those that 
hath shall l)e given, and form those 
that hath not shall ])e taken away that 
which they liath.*’ 

One of the iiujst valuable assets we 
can give the rising gcncraticm is the habit 
of work. Xo healthy child likes idleness, 
inactivity. Coster thut instinct for work 
and you |)roduce the happy and success- 
ful human being. 

Meet life halfway 

Too often tlic appetite foi* work is 
destroyed by ignorant methods of teach- 
ing. That is a V(‘i‘y terrible tragedy. 
As the years pass, \vork tliat was once 
such fun liocomcs the curse of old Adam ; 
and directly that attitude of mind is 
adopted Uie wide horizon of life, with 
its gifts of infinite interests, begins to 
close. The narrow life is seldom long. 

Manv things in life may he taken 
from us. TiOve may pass; ambitions 
may be unfulfilled : grief may extinguish 
a great light in our lives. Rut one thing 
remains : it is woik. and the joy that 
good work, faithfull> i>erformod, brings. 

And this, too, is hut the modern 
confirmation of a [)arahle ol old tlio 
Parhie of the Talents. 

So go out and meet life and spend 
yourself generously. Do that, and tlie 
chances of a long, lull and I'ich lilc are 
enlianccd . 

Rut do the reverse at your peril. 
Conserve mental and physical resources 
and you hoard a treasure that goes 
rapidly to waste, 



ART -ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Tho height of Spiritual Expression 


The most beautiful conception of Christ in Art 



‘The Madonna of San Sisto’--By Raphael 


‘Christ bearing the Cross’— By Giorgione 
The smile that alters not with time 


The height of Kcpcntiince—Eyos fixed on heaven 



‘The Magdalen’ — By Titian (“This picture moves 
ftll who behold it to compassion” says Vasari) 


‘Momi Lisa’— By Leonardo Da Vinci (The mo^l 
famous |}ajntiug in the world) 
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‘Isfaiidiyar’ A loth Century Persian Ptiiiiting 


‘Buddha and Sujita’— By Fyzco llahman 



••Woman'R Head”— Blacicpnfirt woml (AfrioB> ‘Farmer’— Bv Maleina (Soviet Hussia) 





‘Ready for Nuptial Ceremony’ -By Mrs. Shunko Wake (Japan) 




THE ORIGIN OF BANKING 

lUj K. V\ iMATHKW, a, \a. i\. 


l]y foi\:o. {)[ Liu*, iiivuntivc ‘^tinius of 
mail and tbo ooiiiplox Irond of civilised 
life,’' all institiitioiis ai’e elian<>iii;( with a 
I'apidity beyond our ordinary couipre- 
heiision. The day to day developments 
in science., industry and commerce are 
by far the most startling, (-onsidering 
by the influence money exerts over every- 
thing, of all his institutions that of 
banking seems supremo. We to-day jire 
so much used to modei’n devices of 
banking that it would be a strain on our 
imagination to iLcall to our mind the old 
crude devices from which what we see 
to-day have ilourished and to realise that 
tliis is nothing but the natural outcome 
of a busy and progressive world, b'or, 
with all the radical changes in banking, 
tlic basic principle has remained intact ; 
only the practice of it has moved in tune 
with the Imsy and changing phase of 
society. The origin and growth of money 
and banking is as interesting as any 
other activity of mankind. 

Barter 

Primitive man lived by himself, his 
wants were limited and he was self- 
sulHcient in himself. Hut with the 
growth of organised communal life, 
conditions became complicated. Man’s 
wants increased slowly but steadily, his 
functions were divided and men became 
mutually dependant. In the beginning 
this dependence was limited in its nature 
and extent, lint to-day we depend on 
most parts of the world for something 
or other. In those old old days, it was 
all direct excliangc of what one had, for 
what one wanted. I'he exchange was 
usually corn for meat, weapon tor 
clothing and sucli other prime necessities 
of life. We do the very same thing 
to-day, but only in a different way. Our 


wants have increased multifold and we 
aic dependent on others for anything and 
everything. The world is more closely 
knit together, and though all things 
look changed and revolutionised, the same 
principle holds good for all time. We 
excliange wdiat we have, for what we 
have not. 

Money 

'I’lie next stage of progress began 
with the invention of metal money. 
Although it is impossible to fix the exact 
date, it is believed that there w^ere in 
existence coins even 1)01) years before 
(lirist. The earliest coins were stamped 
with the head of some god or goddess. 
Alexander the (ireat was the first ruler 
to have his portrait stamped on the coin 
(000 li.C). It is said that when Julius 
(.'U'sar came to liritain, he found tliat 
in many parts of the country iron rings 
were used as money. Hut the first 
coins in England were the silver pennies 
of the Saxon Kings. 

Thus money was coined wliicli 
represented the product of labour and 
therefore was as good as any commodily 
one required, and it became the medium 
of exchange of commodities. For men 
than 2000 years — that is, from sevni 
centuries before Christ down to al)oiU 
1050— the king coined all moiuiy fliai 
any body was permitted to use. If 
))rivate individual coined money, la* 
<|uickly lost his head. The king, it is 
true, continued to issue gold and sihi r 
coins. Originally man had little surplus 
and later on when he produced sur[)lii^ 
he began to hoard it up. For a long linaj 
man kept his money (coins) hurird 
secretly for fear of enemies, since life uas 
so insecure in those ill-organised societies. 
To-day we do not bury the money '\e’ 
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possess, but deposit it in banks and earn 
more, but in those days there was no 
such institution to receive money. 

The Goldsmiths of the 1 7th Century 

The orf(in of l)ankin{^ can ])c traced 
to the year 808 A. I), when some Jews 
commenced bankin^^ business at Tiom- 
bflvdy in Italy. Later on some of these 
Ijombard Jews came over to liondon and 
started banks in a street which is even 
now known as Lombard Street. Rut the 
growth of modern banking must be traced 
to the practice of those goldsmiths of 
the 1 7th century who were the only persons 
who had safe places w’here valuables 
could be kept. They held the jewels, 
plates and money of the aristocracy. 
Merchants deposited their gold with 
these goldsmiths. In exchange for 
bullion, they gave the depositor a receipt 
very much as our bank notes. This 
receipt was more convenient than gold 
and silver coins for the depositor, ft 
was safer too. So these receipts came 
to be used in place of gold for money 
transactions. Tliis step was pregnant 
with great posibilities for the future. 

^Safe Deposits’ and Loans 

The goldsmiths also made a charge 
for their service of keeping the money 
in safe-custody. In the early stages a 
depositor who wanted to pay a debt 
usually withdrew the money form the 
goldsmith and paid to his debtor who in 
his turn re-deposited it with the gold- 
smith. As the goldsmiths became well- 
knowm and trusted, instead of withdraw ing 
money, depositors transferred their 
receipts. In course of time, this method 
was found cumbrous when a depositor 
with a large amount had to pay smaller 
amounts to ditternt persons. 'To over- 
come this difficulty, the goldsmiths gave 
the depositor several receipts for smaller 
amounts instead of a single receipt. 
Here we have the beginnings of the hank 
note, As depositors increased the gold- 


smiths found large amount of surplus 
money with them. IMicre w'ere regular 
demands for loans on very good security. 
This induced them to lend out the 
surplus money on security and to make 
a profit out of it by way of interest. 
Rut, the depositors objected to this. It 
led to a remission of the charges for ‘sate 
deposit.’ As the demand for loans 
increased, the goldsmiths began to invite 
more deposits and instead of taking 
charges for ‘safe deposit’ offered the 
depositor small interest. The depositor 
w\as satisfied as his money was safe, and 
he got a profit also out of it. 'rhisAvas 
a great inducement to depositors. As a 
consecpience of it withdraw’als became 
fewer. It induced the goldsmiths to 
issue receipts for amounts much larger 
than what tliey had actually in their 
safes. They expanded their receit^s in 
some instances by 500 per cent., in some 
by 1000 per cent. 'J’hey lent these 
receipts at interest. Thus they lent some- 
thing that they did not actually possess 
— a very different kind of money than 
gold and silver coins. But in course of 
time the goldsmitlis lealisod that there 
was something dishonest about this 
practice and tliey changed the wording 
on the face of the receipt to read : 

'On demand I promiar to pay' 

The first of these promises to pay 
was issued in IfiSI h\ the house of 
Francis Child one of the established gold- 
smiths of London. 'rhis was tile first 
step in modern banking. 

Bank of England 

The next was the organisa- 
tion of the Hank of England. It was 
founded in Ifi'J l by a Scotsman called 
William Taterson. The circumstances 
that lead to its origin is interesting. 
James IF was exiled in France and the 
merchants of Ijondon were supporting 
William III to the throne of England. 
A.s the merchants and rarliamont feared 
a successful comjuest by James II, they 
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wanted to lielp the Uiitchnian by raisin*^ 
the necessary money. The WJiig mer- 
chants of London gave a loan and 
Parliament in turn gave them the right 
to organise the bank. A ceilain number 
of people subscribed a sum of l‘l,‘2UU,0U0 
and was lent to the Oovemment. 1’he 
Government paid H per (?ent. interest 


activity so mucli as to have consider- 
able bearing upon the peace and 
liappiness of mankind. All the deliglitful 
articles which make up the cargo of 
J^ritish, American or Jtalian steamers 
j)loiighing their ways through the troubled 
seas, with good men sweating their lives 
out seeing them through, are represented 



I I’Jiofii liji Kihui Lnyrn:' ] 
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for this sum and l‘4,()00 a year as the 
expenses of management. Thus tb.-^ 
Bank of hhigland was established Iw 
charter in 1()04, l)eing at that time the 
only banking Cowpami allowed to do 
business. 

Conclusion 

Gradually private l)anks came into 
being and the growth of l)anking since 
then has been too rapid and in all possi- 
ble directions developing witli 
it a delicate and intricate techeni- 
que. Its control has practically 
extended to every sphere of economic 


in London and other financial centres 
of llie world as bills of exchange, ])ayable 
by all sorts of i^eople from China to 
Peru — spinners in Bolton or Bombay, 
importers of cigrattes in Calcutta, of 
tennis rackets in Sydney and maebinary 
in Java. 

Modern banking may appear as 
mere matter of crediting and debiting, 
selling and buying — of talking ,through 
telephones and manipulating through 
wonderful calculating machines, but the 
system underlying this ai)parcnt sim])Ii- 
city is very intricate and complex • 





WHO INVENTED THE ABC? 


To-day we all road, speak and 
write in various languaf(es. But in 
far off days even before history began 
to have records, human beings com- 
municated their wishes to their fellows 
through certain gestures and sounds 
much different from what we do to-day. 
They improved this method of expression 
by drawing certain pictures. Each race 
had its own way of expression. Some 
bad sticks on which they cut notches, 
others marked pebbles, while others made 
groups of knots on ropes. 

Picture writing was developed by 
the ancient Egyptians and they pro- 
duced what is known as hieroglyphics. 
These were designs in the fortn of 
pictures and patterns. It was from 
these hieroglyphics that writing gradually 
developed. Consequent on the difficulty, 
to learn those picture writings few people 
only could either express themselves in 
writing or read what was written. 
Pictorial writings existed in almost all 
countries. In China uptil a few years 
ago writings was carried on by means 
of picture drawings. 

It is believed that it was the Phtimi- 
cians who first discovered the Alphabet. 
But Sir Charles Marston, the world’s fore- 
most authority on the historic facts of the 
Israelites exodus from Egypt says “Our 
present evidence seems to show that 
the earliest form of alphabetical writing 
was found in the peninsula of Sinai at 
least by the year 1.500 B.C. This script 
consisted of twenty seven cuneiform 
characters. Tlie actual Phienician 
alphabet apparently came into use during 
the reign of King Ahiram about 12.50 
ll.C. The allusion to Moses in the 
liasshamra suggest that the Israelites 


brought alphabetical script from the 
peninsula of Sinai into Canan and the 
Phumicians discarded cuneiform writing 
for the more efficient system.” Sir 
Flinders Petrie after his research at 
Serabit-ei-Khadim in Syria comes to 
the conclusion that the ABC was 
invented by the Israelites. 

“There were twenty five letters 
identified in the Syrian ruins" says Sir 
Petrie. “Their letter A is an ox, with 
a crossbar curved to represent horns. 
And in this early language, ‘maym’ 
was water. They drew a waving line 
to represent ripples on water and this 
came to mean ‘maym’ and later M. 
B is represented in this script as a square, 
crude drawing of a house. To-day our 
B is nothing more than two houses. 
I’lie Letter K came from the word for 
head and was usually represented by a 
profile. And so it was with other 
letters. Each one represented some 
everyday object.” 

Another outstanding achievement 
is the work being done at Athens by 
experts working under the Commission 
for the Excavation of the Athenian 
Agora. The party chose the territory in 
the low ground lying to the North and 
West of Athens. They believed that 
the Agora, or group of buildings used 
by early Athenians for political business, 
had been situated there. 

Digging out the westernmost block, 
it was revealed that it was outside the 
the confines of that great gathering place, 
but the prehistoric finds recompensed 
the arclwologists for their disappoint- 
ments. They came upon a cemetery 
in which bodies of ancients had been 
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placed 1,000 years before the dawn of 
Cliristianity. Many of the graves were 
intact. The quality and shapes of the 
funeral urns found astonished the 
excavators. Two have been identified as 
examples of the earliest form of f>enmetrie 
pottery. 

Many (umeiform tablets, containing' 
commcrical accounts, and some letters 
of the alpliabet now in use, have been 
found in the ruins of Persepolis, once 
the proudest city of the ancient Persian 
empire. When Uyrus compiercd the 
country in the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., the Ulamite civilization 
was already hi^^hly devolopcMl. r\.)Il()win<»' 
the conquest by (-yrns, tliis i*ace con- 
tinued to comi)rise the ^o’eator part of 
the population of Persepolis. And when 


Darius carved his mighty monument on 
the high face of Behistun he recorded 
his triumphs not only in Old Persian 
and l^abylonian script, but also in 
Klamic. 

Investigators have been occupied 
for years in attempting to decipher these 
inscriptions and also those carved in 
Islamic on the south terrace wall founda- 
tions of Darius’s palace, recently 
uncovered in Persepolis. 

At Tell Duweir, which, it is believed, 
is built on the site of the biblical city 
of Lachish, there appears to be proof 
that Moses either originated the alphabet, 
or adapted it from Southern Arabia. 
In either case, he gave it to the world. 


O” 


WOMEN’S PART IN PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Bfj I\riss S. SAUoJT.vr Dkvi 


I am afraid it may be too revolution- 
ary to-day to advocate ])hysical culture 
among the women of India. We are 
content to leave them behind the purdah 
to grow pale and bring forth weaklings 
into life. I am not at all surprised at the 
attitude of the average man and woman 
on the rpiostion of physical culture foi- 
our girls. But, what is heyond my 
comprehension is the al)solute indifference 
of most of our enlightened men and 
women leadei’s of to-day. 

Little do they realise that everything 
done by nations, by men in commerce, 
by social communities, has the home and 
woman as the beginning and objective 


points. Women are really the fouiidei s 
of commonwealths, the pioneers of 
progress, stubboi*n defenders of hearth, 
health, virtue, the eimoblcrs of life. A 
woman’s strength lies in her emotions, 
her heart, her soul, her thought, her 
natural ijiipulse for good. There never 
was a genius who did not bless her for 
his inspiration, there never was a kingly 
man who did not attribute his i‘oyal 
nature to a woman’s influence. And 
womaii in her proper sphere, the home, 
becomes the dictatoi* of the destiny ot 
children. 

Therefore the goodness of normal 
physical culture is worthy of as mneh 




A girl student of Mr. Bishiui Charan Ghosh, Physiciil Director of the College of Physical Kducation, 
performing the various exercises Ireproduced from hUlucatlnn ,i- (Uiliavv] 


serious eonsideraiion of vvonieii as of 
men, who wish to become eflicieiit 
liuinan beings. Matters tliat concern 
healtli is a most important part in 
human life. It is essential to devise 
games and exercises that will promote 
organic vigour and assist in bodv doveop- 
ment of our girls. 

The men and womiui of the working 
class arc more enduring, more vigorous, 
less exposed to disease and bring fortli 
l^ettcr children than of the so-called 
wealthy or aristocratic set. We make 
our girls and women 'ols and goddesses, 
cloth them with rich silks, adorn 
them with gold and precious jewels, keep 
them closed in onr treasure rooms to he 
adored. It is no wonder, then, that they 
and children grow pale and deformed. 

The first essential requisite for a 
healthy life is sutficient sunlight for the 


body. Simliglit is the greatest physician. 
Scientists' and medical men often advoctate 
suu-light for the. euro aiul prevention of 
many diseases. Tlie radieiU, liealthy 
and vitalizing energy of the sun's rays 
relieves and overcomes more ailments, 
ills and weaknesses tlian any otlier agent 
of science. I'lievefore it is vi'ry nei*essary 
that men and women sliould have a free 
access to pure simliglit. 

The modern girls liavt' jo ea'^l oi'f 
tlie chains of tradition tliat kei‘|) them 
in dark rooms covered by olil fashioned 
stulfv garments. Hnt slie must realises 
that the first step toward emancipation is 
to take her sports seriously. 

A healthy gii'l is not tmly an asset 
to man luit slu' is the glory of the 
nation. Mus.s(»lini the dictator of Italy 
has made it conipulsory that all girls 
should take part in sports and physical 
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exercises. To-day the popularity of 
feminine sports in Italy is gaining so 
rapidly that one sees street car after 
street cai* crowded with happy Fascist 
girls between the ages of sixteen and 
and eighteen singing Fascist songs as 
they ride out to the athletic fields for 
their setting-up drills. 

More than any other nation, we in 
India need our women to take an active 
participation in sports and physical 
exercises. One of the most essential 
task before the nation is to educate the 
little Indian girls and the young Indian 
women physically and morally. The 
training must begin in the home and 
must be continued in the schools and 
colleges. Sports and games must be 
made an important part in the curriculum 


of the education of girls even from their 
childhood. Parents and educationists 
must join hands in developing these 
activities among our young girls. 

We must exploit completely, ment- 
ally and physically the potentiality of 
man. We have not even reached the 
point where we are able to speak of 
ourselves as efficient. It is time that 
we should meditate upon the possibilities 
of development and strain our own 
resources to the limit of our capacity. 

If only we realised that spcnitaneous 
play is Nature’s universal school for 
all forms of life, we will have every 
Indian girl to take part in sports, so that 
she may grow strong, brave, independent 
and beautiful and bear strong sons foi* 
the greater glory of our dear motherland. 


— o — 


WIT AND WISDOM 


Human natuic is not a machine to he 
huilt after a models and set to do exactly the 
work fjrescrihed for it, hat a tree, which 
requires to yrow and decedop itself on all sides, 
according to Ike tendency of the inward forces 
which make it a livimj lliiiuj. 

Versons of geni ns, it is true, are, and are 
always likely to he a small minority ; but 
inarder to have them, it is necessary to 
preserve the soil in which they grow. 


The despotism of custom is ev'^ry where 
the standing hindrance to human iidvance- 
meni." Juhn Stuart Mill. 

**Of all the gnefs that harness the distressed, 
Sure the most hitter is a scornful jest ; 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous heai i, 
Than when a blorkheairs insult points the dart." 

Samuel Johnson 
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FOOIBALL IN CALCUTIA 

Ihj K. N. SKKTlll 


^riiis is th(j footb;iil soasoii in (’al- 
cutfca and th(^ populaiity ol' the ^^anie 
may easily he judged hy the vast crowds 
t,li^.t day after day attend the tourna- 
iiients. Not only the school and college 
students, but even the illitei’ate ])eo[)le 
are very much attracted by this game. 

Although oiui cannot say prticisely 
when the game of football was first 
introduced in India, tluu’e are records to 
show that this game was played here 
about the year lS(jO. IMiere is no doul)t 
that this game was introduced l)y the 
Ibitish military, (iradually the people 


of the country learnt the game and on 
several occasions there, were friendly 
matches between them ami the soldiers. 
Ill the lii-st half of the tilth century, 
Calcutta ami Homhay sent (jiiee in a 
year teams to Allahabad to play the 
Northern ami North Westiun provinces. 
I>ut these matclies seemed to have lieeii 
dro[)[)C(l alxuit 1S70. memhers of 

the*. Indian Cilvil Servici; in the various 
localities also had their own sc’parate 
tt‘a.ms. Thi‘r(^ were several interesting 
football matelu's in Calcutta lietween 
IHI)8 and 7b and these caused widespread 
enthusiasm among the local people to 



Indian Footballers who visited South Africa in 1934 
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learn this yainc. Kntlmsiastic young 
men funned elubs and started the football 
game in right earnest. P)iit, in the 
beginning there were only friendly 
matches between the various clubs and 
associations. 

In l^s70 a football match was ])layed 
on the hiSplanade ground in Calcutta 
between “Public Schools” (representing 
Eaton, Harrow and Winchester) and 
“Private Schools” (representing Miss 
Tina’s pupils). In this game “Private 
scliools” was defeated by four goals. 
Tile widespread enthusiasm ci'cated by 
this game induced more friendly matches 
to be played. J^ut the first regular 
tournament was the Trades (’up tourna- 
ment started in 1SS8. There were 
altogether entries and the Halhousie 
club came out with final honours, 'l^his 
gave a great impetus to the game Jind more 
people became interested in it. From 
this time on wards football began to be 
played on systematic lines. Although 
there ware no leagues, the team matches 
were played on the League system. 

The present T.F.A. Shield tourna- 


ment was started in l8y;i IMuch of the 
credit of the initiative should be given to 
Messrs. A. R, Brown, Ji. K. Ijindsay, 
K. N. Mittcr and Mr. Sarbadhikari 
brother of Sir 1). P. Siirbadhikari. The 
Trades Cup was supplanted by the 
magnificent T.F.A. Shield. Thereafter 
for an unbroken period of 42 years, this 
tournament has been going on, every 
time wdth a fresh enthusiasm and a 
determination of all the entrants to win 
the coveted tro[)hy. The success acdiieved 
by the Jndian footballers in South 
Africa contributed in no small measure 
to enhance the interest of the players 
and the jiublic in this game. 

But, we have to guard ourselves 
from the inevitable danger of football 
clubs treating the game as an entirely 
business proposition. The gajubling 
spirit must be kept out of it. 

The game of football in schools and 
colleges ])()t only affords healthy pastimes 
and exercises to students, but it develops 
sportsnian-like (pialities and above all the 
team spirit in the rising generation. 


Oxford Acting Ban Lifted 



A w'oman undergraduate has been 
allowed for the first time to act a speak- 
ing part on the same stage as men under- 
graduates. The occasion was the Oxford 
I’nivcrsity French Club’s production of 
Jean Cocteau’s ‘Orphee’, aiid the actress 
seen here in her part as La IMort 
was Miss Tania Voroiistoof. 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


“FIGHTlNCi K()l{ IM^^ACK * 

Dame Adkeaioe IjTvixgstone writes in 
the ‘lUwiew of Reviews’ : 

The most urgent p*‘ohlein of modern 
times is whether peace can he maintained hy 
the collective system through the League of 
Nations, or hy individual national defence. 
It is a problem which, sooner or later, will 
affect every man and woman in the country, 
and it is for them to choose. It will he 
more difliculfc, if not impossible, to decide 
when the problem of peace or war is a matter 
of hours. 

It was the whole object and purpose of 
tlio Peace Ballot to put this issue before the 
public and to record their opinion. The fir.st 
national referendum of its kind, the Peace 
Ihillot, has been a democratic experiment of 
major importance. For the first time in 
history, British people have had tlie opportu- 
nity of making themselves heard on a first- 
class issue other than, and above, party 
politics, and in an atmosphere free from civil 
strife. The si/e and quality of that answer 
has amazed even those who believed that 
thinking opinion in this country still suppor- 
ted the League of Nations. 

« * * • 

It is too early to say what influence the 
Ballot may have on the future. That it has 
established a precedent, presented the Govern- 
ment with a valid excuse for a bold policy in 
support of the League, aroused keen interest 
both at home and abroad, and proved the 
weakness of arguments in favour of the 
splendour of isolation in the world as it is 
today, are beyond question. 

But we cannot vest upon these laurels. 
Tlie League of Nations is young. The collec- 


tive peace system is barely out of the cradle. 
The Peace Ballot is only one of a series of steps 
which will bo necessary before the now order 
is universally accei>ted, and war made iinpos- 
si))le hy a real and fundamental concensus of 
international opinion. 

“ART AND EDUCA'riON*'. 

Dn. James IT. C’orsixs writes in tlie 
‘Visva-Bliarati Quarterly’: 

Notwithstanding the liigli value tliat 
Indian thouglit from time immemorial has 
set on objects of art as helps towards 
spiritual culture, art never got an integral 
place in either tiio Hindu, Buddliist or 
Mussulman curricula. The finished product 
was more esteemed than its Imman producer. 
Even now, at any rate in South India, w’o 
acknowledge the ecstasy that the musician 
creates in us hy giving liim a garland in the 
auditorium — and his food on the pial if his 
name-termination on earth does not permit 
his having it with those whom he has 
lifted to heaven, 

Plato did recognise creative art in educa- 
tion, though ho was rough on certain of tlie 
poets. But between liim and tlie twentieth 
century, educational thought in the Occident 
took no thought for art. Jlorhert Spencer, 
with all the cheek that mere brain can show, 
turned it away from the emotional nature of 
y the student. 

Even as near our time as 1917, an 
American educationist, Dr. H. II. Horne in 
The Philosophy of Education, had to confess 
that acsthetical education “is the most 
neglected feature of our curriculum, and yet 
it stands as an essential constituent of the 
child’s present and future environment, and 
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is the product of one of the deeiicst phases 
of the human consciousness." 

It is not far from certain that the neglect 
of an essential human constituent in the 
preparing of tlie young for life will lead to a 
menacing lop-sidedness in the individuals and 
in the social organism which tliey collectively 
make up ; that is to say, it is fairly certain 
that the neglect of art in education has led 
to tlie appallingly inartistic life of humanity 
and to that most in artistic and inhuman of 
human activities, warfare. 

The prol)lerns of iiuman life cannot, we 
may confidently assert, ho solved, and 
humanity set free from its subhuman obsess- 
ions, until a radical change has been effected 
in the general attitude and way of living. And 
this can only he done com]dotely by an 
education that is itself complete in bringing 
the impulses and desires of humanity under 
educative self -di.sciplino equally with the 
mental and actional capacities of the 
individual. 

“THINGS jMOKR lAIPOlfTANT THAN 
THE THERE IPS fN RDUCATION" 
Dii. P. GoPATi.x Kuisknayva writes in 
‘Tlie Alodern Eeview’: 

I shall discuss here what seem to me 
matters of first importance in a student’s 
training ; matters of basic iinpnrtaHoe in the 
formation of habits of jestlietics, morality 
and thought, in this trying and frenzied 
period of regimentation and examination 
within the school-room, and a living testi- 
monial of cultural failure without tlie school- 
room witnessed in tlie increasing numher of 
psychose.s, neurastlionias suicides ; in dis- 
content, in mob hysteria, in the resurrection 
of medieval, racial and religions hatreds, and 
in moral and a?stlietic hreiikdown that is so 
true of educated India of to-day. 

Antedating any attempt to teach formal 
subjects, such as reading, writing or arithme- 
tic, there should be, of course, as rich a basis 
for concepts as possible. Perception of objects 
and acts should be richly varied, while every 
sensory field at all pertinent should bo brought 
into play. So easily said ! So difficult to attain ! 


Especially is an object mado tangible and real 
it it is incorporated in .some sensory-motor 
process. This dynamic rounding out of the 
concept should be much more extensive and 
inncii more emphasized than it is at the present 
time. Two pedagogical phases need more 
consideration than they receive, (1) If 
we build up action-conceiit systems of 
liabits both varied and rich, we can secure in 
a fraction of the time at nine what we sweat 
blood to got in a juiny, verbal, shadowy 
form at seven : (2) Of still gi oater iinporlanco, 
and seldom fully recognized, is the problem 
of mental liygeine involved when verbal 
fiucncy far outstrips tangible perception- 
action sy, steins. When verbiili.sins and cla.ssi- 
fica.tion precede rich concrete knowledge? 
there is a divorce of action, tangibility and 
reality in concept Tlie tilings about us are 
never quite tine wo are always just a little 
afraid of them. Like the the person who has 
read of places but has never travelled, 
apology, uncertainty, unreality lurk in the 
background of consciousness. 

“SOMR PACT AND RALEAf^lRS 
JN MODRHN AHT.” 

\V. E. Soi.oMox, writes in 
the ‘C’atholie Aetioii’: 

Anybody who knows anything at all about 
Indian and Persian .\rt knowstliat ai t in these 
countries rose and llouvished upon subject 
liaintiiig oven more exclusively than was tlie 
ca.se in Italy. Portrait Painting, in the sense 
of recording a likeness, was encouniged in 
Mogul India in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and Portrait Painting is siinidy :i 
branch of subject ]iictiire, and of course 
necessitates the close study of Nature. The 
history of Puddhist and Mediaeval Pralinni- 
nical Art in India is a long record of pictorial 
and plastic compositions. For instance, the 
mural paintings in the Ajanta Caves deal 
exclusivly with episodes, whether secular, his- 
torical or religous ; or with domestic scenes 
from real life in wich not only human beings, 
but buffaloes, wolves, and monkeys wore 
studies with closest intosest and sympathy by 
the painters. There are no abstractions in the 
Ajanta Caves, a fact which requires accentua- 
tion ; because most commentators on these 
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celebrated shrines of ancient Indian Art have 
unduly stressed the subjective, philosophical, 
or mystical aspects of Paintings, which even 
in their most spiritual subjects are more 
anthropomorphic than primitive Italian Art. 
Nature was the only teacher accepted by 
these artists, who, like their compeers of the 
West— the primitive Catholic artists of Italy, 
viewed Her as the only intermediary between 
the human artist and the superhuman ideal. 

The affinities of the Ajanta artists lie not 
at all with the fantastic cult of ugliness 
which has dragged art in the mire, divorced 
as it is nob only from religious conviction, 
but from all poetry, history, or culture ; their 
Western affinities as painters would lie rather 
with the Greeks, and such artists as Gentile 
da Fabriano, Benozzo Gozzoli, Paolo Uccello 
and other exponents of art and faith in 
renaissant Italy. 

•‘EVILS OF SMOKING”. 

Ti. S. Gupta writes in the 
‘Educational Eeview’: 

Formerly the evil of intemperance in 
India was confined to the lower classes. 
Now it is invading the higher castes, and 
especially the educated people, and enslaving 
them. It will bring ruin to the whole nation 
if not checked in time. History hears 
evidence of the ruin of nations by drink 
und the use of tobacco in any form, etc. 
Wc are indeed deaf to the warnings that 
history presents if we ignore the causes that 
brought ruin to Greece, the scholars’ paradise, 
iho abode of the beautiful, and the true 
Home, the nation of warriors and learned 
men ; Egypt and Babylon, Assyria and many 
other ancient nations to absolute and 
irretrievable ruin. Drinking grew up among 
all these different races where asceticism 
with regard to physical pleasures bad 
prevailed. 


Tlie task of a teacher is difficult and his 
ultimate aim is a very long way from being 
fulfilled. Legal regulation and prohibition 
are very useful, but exhortations to 
individuals and collective bodies to educate 
the people to impart to the young generation 
and our little kiddies the evils of tlie use of 
intoxicating things are essential. No law 
will prevail when customs, physical grossness 
and the low tone of morality demand and 
favour the use of intoxicants. The most 
permanent and constantly growing force 
against intemperance is the refinement of our 
personal feelings of our social judgments and 
of our moral and aesthetic ideas ; and the 
most effective aid to temperance is the 
constant refinement of feeling and the crea< 
tion of public opinion through education. 
The writer of this, therefore, started a 
Temperance Society in a government high 
school where he was working as a teacher in 
order to explain to the young students of that 
institution the fatal results of smoking, and 
the Society achieved a grand success, as 
many guardians of the boys in the interest 
of their wards also gave up smoking. It 
was one more weapon in the hands of the 
District Magistrate of that town who, as 
Chairman of that School Committee, tried 
to save young hoys of that locality from 
the evil influence of the many harmful 
habits that are endangering the moral and 
physical well-being of a School Society. 


Scotsman : “How much to press a pair of 
trousers ?” 

Assistant: “One Shilling.” 

Scotsman: “Then press one leg for six 
pence. I am having my phofograph talien 
side view.’’ 
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Book Reviews 


STUDENTS MAKE LIVES 
By Wilfred Wilkinson 

{George Alien <£• Unwin 6e) 

Wilfred Wilkinson by reason of her 
vast and varied experienccof student life 
is supremely fitted to be the author of 
‘‘Students Make Their Lives.” The book 
treats about the lives of students in 
Europe and America under the peculiar 
conditions of post-war period, with a 
clearness of vision which is the outcome 
of her wide personal experiences in 
(Germany, England and America and even 
in those pages where she describes the 
horrible lot of German students, her 
sense of humour does not fail her. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to 
the life of German students under the 
impossible conditions ‘‘during the period 
of inflation in Germany.” Those pages 
where she relates the stinggle of German 
students for life and learning under 
appaling poverty and disease are indeed 
touching. But she does more than 
picture to us the life of those days, a;;d 
with a convincing psychological analysis 
shows how those abnormal conditions 
are responsible for the modern tenden- 
cies in Germany. 

In the American section of the book 
she compares the American spirit with 
that of Germany. This study of 
American student life is of immense 
interest since her analysis throws consi- 
derable light on a correct 'understanding 
of American character. 


Htndcnt life is described in all its 
grim reality, taking into account the 
effect of economic and political conditions 
of society on student life. The book 
certainly deserves the attention of every 
student and of tho.se who are interested 
in student life. 

ENGLISH— EUENdH DICTIONAKY 
By Lons Chaffurin 
(Lihrairie Lnroum — Paris 6‘dc mill.) 

Dictionnaire J^’rancais-Anglais con- 
sisting of two parts, a French — English 
and an English — French, is very care- 
fully got-up and is richer than some of 
the more lengthy ones. In both the 
parts all the translations of each word 
is given, with explanations and as siicli 
this dictionary is highly useful for 
trans’ntion. The sound system is simple 
and accurate even for the ordiniuv 
reader. The vocabulary is indeed rieli 
and includes new words and even slang. 
Every difficulty due to various explana- 
tions of one word is clearly explained. 

It is a very useful and rich dictionary. 

EDUCATION MUSEUMS AT THb 
EDUCATION CENTRES OF INDIA 
By J. C. Basak 

('WS, Upper Chitpore Boad, Calcutta.) 

The book makes a strong plea for 
starting educational museums .at educa- 
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tional centres in India. At every turn 
the author shows how essential sueli 
iiiuseuins are for enlarging tlje mental 
vision of the student. The existing 
museums in India according to the author 
are defective in so far as they are not 
educational and lie proposes the reorganisa- 
tion of museums so as to be of a very 
high educative value, and compares the 
conditions in other countries with that 
of India, supplimented by facts and 
figures. Sin(.*e such museums cannot be 
made at all places, he urges the formation 
of big educational museums at tlie 
important educational centres like (‘al- 
cutta, Madj*as, Bombay, Allahabad, 
liUcknow and other places. 

WIT AND 

PuoFKSSOU : “1 want a little attention,” 

Voice from rear : “ You’re getting as 

little as possible.” 

Judge : '‘You still say you’re innocent, 
tliough six witnesses saw you steal tlie hen ?” 

Prisoner : "Your Honour, I could produce 
six thousand people who didn’t see me.” 

REOISTBAU of MaKRIAGES (to youthful 
Ijiidcgroom ) : "Now, the young lady is not a 
minor, is she ?” 

Bridegroom: ‘Oh, no; she works in a 
iisii shop !” 

"Please, sir, father wants to know if 
it's true that there's such a thing as a tobacco 
trust ? ” 

‘‘Yes, my lad, there is.” 

"Well, father says he would like to be 
trusted with two ounces.” 

A SPEAKER before a women’s organiza- 
tion was telling about how careless the men 
ill Persia are with their wives, aud said it 
was no uncommon sight to see a woman and 
a donkey hitched up together. 

One of the women in the audience called 
out ; •'* That’s not so unnsnal— -you often see 
over here, too.’* 


SELECT MODEKN CONSTITUTIONS 

By N. R. Surra Iyku M. A., 

(The Sri Krishna Publishing House, 
Kxmhahonarn. Hs. S) 

The book describes briefly eleven 
constitutions — federal and unitary, pro- 
viding the frame-work of Governments 
in the selected countries. All constitu- 
tions arc not treated adequately ; only 
those of France, I'bigland and U. S. A. 
arc comprehensive; Italy is even ommitted. 

Tlie autlior says that the book is 
written from lecture notes, and the l)ook 
is helpful in remembering the broad facts 
in studying the constitution of those 
countries. 

HUMOUR 

" Have you ever appeared us a witness 
before?” 

"Yes, your worship.” 

" In what suit ?” 

" My blue serge.” 


Mayor: " 1 never saw the park littered 
so with paper as it is this morning. How do 
you account for it ?” 

Park Superintendent : ‘ The council had 

leaflets distributed yesterday asking people 
not to throw paper about. 


Teacher : "How many make a dozen ?” 
Class : “Twelve.” 

" How manv make a million ?” 

"Very few.” 


Magistrate : "Why didn’t you go to the 
assistance of the prosecutor in the fight ?” 

Policeman : "I didn’t know which of 
them was going to be th’ prosecutor, your 
honour !” 

Judge: "What has become of yoilr 
associates in your early life of crime ?” 

"They’re all hanged, except your honour 
and myself !” 



Notes and Comments 


Advisory Board on Education 

The CTOveniiiient of India liave 
passed final orders on the constitution 
and functions of the central Advisory 
Board of Education. 

Ill this country the people have a 
passion for Committees and Hoards. It 
is curious that in America and some other 
countries the use of official committees 
for the study of difficult and concrete 
problems has been almost unknown till 
recently. It is a comparitively new* 
invention even in England. 

There may not be much to be said in 
favour of committees that are constituted 
on purely representative basis. But as a 
means of applying the knowledge and ideas 
and judgment of e.xperts from various 
points of view to the study of a particular 
problem, committees are of high value. 
Educational problems of this country need 
a very careful liandling. Already too many 
programmes and reforms have lieen advo- 
cated by exiierts. But even the expert 
view needs to be tried and tested before 
being accepted. “The expert” says Henry 
Ford “always know's far too many thl:^gs 
that can’t be done.” Iliough this may 
an exaggeration, it contains more than 
a grain of truth. Instead of making it 
a communal miiseuiii, we hope the 
Government will make the proper selec- 
tions of persons who could give much 
practical assistance in the work. 

Th^ Social Responsibility of Students 

There is no more urgent need in the 
education of our students than that they 


are trained in social responsibility. It ih 
not only deplorable, but is even suicidal 
to the individual a^ well as to the nation 
if we do not consider this aspect of tlie 
question immediately. 

One of most important objects of 
education is to prepare tlie youth iriorc 
ade(iuately for the society in which they 
have to participate responsibility in liitci; 
life. From the very moment of its birtli 
a child is a member of a society and as it 
growls, it becomes conscious of its own 
personality in relation to other people. 
The most iinportant part of education is 
the development of the personality of m 
child in relation to other personalities. 
It is possible that a boy or a girl may 
study aritbaiUetic or Sanskrit or history 
by self-education, but to develop a social 
personality in isolation is impossible. 
There is a great deal of truth in the statt- 
ment that we all leani more from our 
com niporaries and are more influenced 
by our contemporaries than by pe()|)ie ol 
any other age. 

The traditional idea of the miiul nl n 
cliild as a l)ox or a kind of inachine in 
w'hich we can put things or rearrange tlie 
working [larts at will is being discarded. 
It is more reasonable to think of tlu* 
young mind as a plant, tliat needs nutri- 
tion, a certain stimulus and a wholesoiue 
and kindly environment. There are cer- 
tain influences that act on the youn^ 
mind facilitating the task of education. 

Therefore, schools must have a large 
number of out-of-tlie-class-iH)om activities 
capable of considerable social traihg. 
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thib country, except in the universities and 
some colleges, there are not veryiinany 
social activities for the young students. 
In most village schools, they come to the 
class, with full dread of the teacher and 
after spending few hours in the class, 
walk off home straight away with a sigh 
of relief. Of course,there may be a 
literary association once a month or some 
sort of games. 

School camps offer a good opportu- 
nity for sociaal training, in addition to 
the obvious advantages of training in 
healthy out-of-door habits. Frequent 
school camps are highly useful. It gives 
them wider opportunities for personal 
contact with teachers and other students. 
In a properly run camp, the young 
students will learn the necessity of show- 
ing consideration for the convenience of 
others. In many instances camp life 
offers unique opportunities for develop- 
ment of the mental and physical 
faculties. 

The value of games has been 
recognised for a very long time. There 
is a great awakening in our young men 
and women to take to sports. Games 
like football, hockey cricket and tennis, 
will not only develop the sportsmanlike 
«|ualities in the younger generation, but 
they will be slowdy forced to realise the 
practical usefulness of team-work and 
co-operation. 

Another most important activity 
of students should be the performance 
of plays. It is not only the Shakesi)eare’s 
plays that they are to stage. Plays of 
local and Indian interest must also be 
performed. Dramatic productions can 
be of the greatest value throughout a 
school career and it is worthwhile taking 
a good deal of trouble to have a theatre 
in every school. The privilege of taking 


part in the plays should uot be restricted 
to the brilliant few. As many of the 
boys as possible should be given the 
opportunity of taking part in some way 
or the other in the joint production. In 
the preparation of the theatre or making 
the scenes or in any other thing con- 
nected with it, an outsider should not be 
employed. Everything of it from car- 
pentry to scene painting, acting and 
music, should be done by students. 
Here is a wonderful field for training in 
co-operation. 

There are a tliousaiid and one ways 
of imparting social responsibility in 
schools and colleges. The local school 
authorities are the best persons to judge 
which activities are more edueative to 
their students. 

Quetta Victims 

Man may prevent wars. J5ut who 
can save us from earthquakes? We 
join with Mahathma (nindhi when he 
says that there is only |>rayer to prevent 
it. One, thing is certain that in spite of 
all our scientific progress and attempts 
to cumpier the invisible forces, we are 
still at the mercy of Nature. And in a 
moment’s time man’s wurk for centuries 
may be buried far (lee[) in the earth. If 
it was quetta yesterday it may be 
another place to-morrow. And deatli 
comes to us as a thief. 

Quetta is no more. And in a few 
months time we will all forget the tragic 
calamity that has fallen on thousands of 
our country men. Hut the survivors of 
this catastrophe will continue to challenge 
the sympathy and generosity of their 
fortunate brothers and sisters. Let us 
rise to the occasion and satisfy the 
inner call for ^‘service” by doing anything 
that will be of benefit to the thousands 
that have been left homeless and injured. 



BURMA-THfi LAND OF PAGODAS 



Top Loft : A oar full of Buddhist priests in front of the Golden Pagoda. 

Top right : Some of the magnificent shrines in the Shwe Dagon (the Golden Pagoda) Kangoon 
Centre : A Statue of Buddha. 

Bottom Left: The Hill of Seven Pagodas. 

Bottom Right ; A Burmese Phongyi Kyaung. (The last three photos are sent by Shwe Daung Nyo whose lette 
about Burma appears on page 442) 



The Modern Student League 


Tntereatimj letters^ from nifiinhers of The Modem Student League loilL he imhtished in Iheae 
pnges. Correspondents arc asked to remember that it is easier for editors and printers to deal with the 
letters written on one side of the paper onUj than with letters written on both sides. Letters for 
publication should be as brief as possible, and should be addressed to The Modton Sttudenf 
League, (KLd, Dhnramtnla Street, Calcutta. 

In this issue we publish some of the letters received from students about The Modern Student 
League, i4<} we have, received more than a thousand letters on this .subject, it is impossible for us 
In publish all. IT/? have onlij selected a few letters from students of the different parts of India 
and Burma. Interesting photogiaphs of, works of art, beautiful scenery, ancient tribes, places and 
buildings of historical interest, and scenes relating to dancing, social customs, marriage, detd h, 


achrilies of sindents, drama, sports, etc. will be 


Oiu’ proposal to form this League 
had a warm welcome from students all 
over India and even outside. So far we 
have received numerous suggestions from 
very many enthusiastic . young men and 
women. Although there are difTerences 
in the details all seem to agree as to the 
‘uipreiiK'- need for such a league, that 
will bring togctliei* all the students on a 
i'oimnori platform. 

The object with which we have 
proposed the formation of this League 
is to aid the general process of mutual 
understanding among the younger genera- 
tion and to afford them practical 
npj)orfiinities to realise for themselves 
bow they could grow up as useful 
members of the society and to form a 
national brotherhood without any ditter- 
fneo in rank or social standing and 
i’cgardless of wealth and poverty of 
parents. 

We do not wish that it should he 
‘I body of mere pen-friends with letter 
^vriting as its main function. We are 
coming at Romething higher, more practi* 


releomed. 


cal and useful. The Tieague must have its 
own members in tl)e various localities 
witli a central l)ody. It must luive various 
literary, athletic and social activities. 
The Modern Student will be its official 
organ and everything connected with 
the activities will be publislu'd in it. 
All Students who are subscribers of The 
Modern Student are entitled to become 
members of the League, (’oinmnnicating 
with other members of the League in. 
the various parts also may be done. Jbit, 
before launching out the details regarding 
its membership and activities, we wish 
to have further suggestions fj*om students. 
We shall be calling together groups of 
local students to discuss with them about 
the details. But as it is to be an i*ill- 
India and Burma organisation, students 
in the other parts are requested to send 
their suggestions before the ‘JOtli of this 
month. We hope to be in a position 
to put forward .some concrete proposals in 
the next issue of this journal. 

Kd, 
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Burma 

Sir — As we are students it is desirable 
that we should take a great interest to 
know about students all over the world. 
Many of you have not seen this beautiful 
land, the land of golden pagodas. So 
you may not know much about the nature 
of the Burmese students and their mode 
of living. I shall try to write to you 
from time to time how we live and what 
we think. Perhaps you know that 
eighty per cent, of the Burmese popula- 
tion can read and write their mother 
tongue. You will come across here 
even a common fisherwoman reading a 
Burmese magazine in a Bazar-Stall. 
This can be so because our children 
x’eceive their primary education in 
Phongyis Kyaungs, that is, in schools run 
l)y Buddhist mendicants in the compound 
of the pagodas. We have a great respect 
for these Phongyis who are strict 
celebates dedicating their time and 
energy for the people and the Lord 
Buddha. It has been a tradition for us 
to entmst our children to these Phongyis 
for elementary education in the verna- 
cular and our primary education has 
become compulsory without any binding 
law. After coming out of Phongyikyaung 
we go to the English schools for higher 
education. We have here lots of fine 
English schools all over the country 
many of which are conducted by the 
Missionaries who are doing splen- 
did work in this line. I think the 
standard of education is higher in Burma 
in comparison with some of the provinces 
of India and consequently educational 
expenses also are much more greater. 
Here school fee of a Nineth Standard or 
Tenth Standard student is between Rs. 6 
and 8 per head every month. Our 
students are very jolly chaps. In moonlit 
nights you are sure to find them on the 
streets playing violins and singing in 
chorus. Our girls are very beautifully 
dressed and they use Tanakha’, that is, a 


kind of fluid from a sweet scented wood, 
as face cream. They are very expert 
in knitting and embroidery works but 
they do not consider cooking as an art 
as we take out* meals from hotels and 
way-side restaurants. We are all good 
artists and good singers too and our 
most favourite game is caneball. This 
caneball playing is a really wonderful game 
which is played by four or five men in 
circle. We students of Burma do not 
indulge in any political movements 
because we do not want to be puppets 
and dance in the hands of others before 
we become wiser and our education is 
complete. 

Yours truly, 

Shwe Daung Nyo, 
Toungoo. 

Lucknow 

Sir — I am overjoyed to hear the 
healthy and hearty response from the 
student community. 1 have got some 
proposals to make for the betterment of 
our League. I think that it W'ould be 
better if the membership of the League be* 
restricted to the subscribers of the maga- 
zine only. I also propose that about ten 
or fifteen pages of the magazine should 
be kept aside for the League and the 
contributions from the members (articles, 
short stories poems etc.) should be pub- 
lished in those pages. Excluding AB 
pictures and interpretations, the Leagiu‘ 
should have its own essays, short stories, 
painting, poetry and other competitions, 
and award prizes. T fully appreciate the 
idea of having one or more organizing 
centres in different provinces. The 
secretaries of these different organizing 
centres should be in constant touch with 
the central secretary and the members 
of the various groups should for all their 
necessiaties and grievances approach the 
the secretary of their organizations. The 
work and object of the different groups 
should be to bring about cultural unity, 
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to promote in general and do those 
things which improve tlie menial and 
moral qualities. (This clause needs more 
detailed explanation). As these can only 
be attained by social or recreational 
hobbies, so it will have a corresponding 
section also. The members of the League 
should be divided into High Lchool and 
College groups. — Every meiiiher of a 
group who wants to have a friend, should 
give his name, address age, class and 
hobbies or taste to the secretary \)f his or 
her group, who will on the other hand 
sent one copy to tlie Central S(M;retarv 
and to other Branch Secretaries. Then 
secretaries of the groups will enable him 
to find the right friend. Tliere will be 
no bar of sex, and any indecency from 
any member will be severely re[)riman- 
ded. The working of this require some 
financial basis or back ground. So I think 
that every member ought’ to [)ay some 
thing more. The amount should bo 
decided by the iiiemhors. Tf 1 know the 
the rules and regulations of the ‘Ticague* 
and the work of various branches, I may 
become the secretary of the Lucknow 
Branf^h. I hope that you will consider the 
above proposals. 

Yours truly 
G.‘N. CllATTKJMKK, 

Bombay 

Sir — 1 have I’ead your paragraph 
about forming The Modern Student 
1 jeague. Before giving my views 1 would 
let you know that I am a member of one 
such league viz., ‘The Young Folks 
League’ in the Illustrated Weekly of Fndia. 
As stated in your paragraph I also agree 
that such league is very good in order to 
have greater unity amongst fellow- 
brothers of India. The first thing necessary 
in forming such League is that it should 
have a good name and I think that “The 
Modern Student League” as stated by 


you is not a bad one. The second thing 
necessary is to have a membership certi- 
ficate which should be given to every 
member of “The Modern Student 
League.” Also there must be a badge 
with the motto of the League on it. The 
next thing necessary is that there should 
be four to six pages reserved for the 
league in The Modern Hhident. In these 
pages there must be special competitions 
and prizes for the members. Now last 
but not the least is that the League must 
have an Editor, specially for itself, whose 
work will be to answer the letters of the 
members and to carry on the competitions 
etc. etc. of the Ticague. 

Hoping that such league may be 
opened soon and may last for ever. 

Yours truly, 
M. M. Tanna 

Hanta (Iruz 

Peshawar 

Sir — It gave me really an immense 
amount of pleasure to see some literature 
concerning the league which some time 
ago T myself deigned to propose. I had 
been thinking of sending you a reminder, 
but thank God, it did not come upto this. 
I not only like the idea, but I love it for 
it enhances the unity among the diverse 
communities of India and is of vital 
importance to youth. Union is strength. 
Union among youngmen can ba brought 
into existence more easily than among 
those whose ideas have already matured; 
Our older generation have not the least 
idea of being favourable towards each 
other. The union among youngmen, if 
once perfected is almost everlasting, 
where as the other is not so. Hence 
young men should be united together 
heart and soul to make the advance of the 
nation fruitful. But the young men 
at distance from each other cannot be 
united together unless tber$ is some link 
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to connect them. In these days no 
Frontier-man can see a Punjabee flour- 
ish and vice versa. The sea of political 
unrest cannot be forded in this way. 
It is not a child’s play. There exists 
hundreds of such like leagues, none of 
which can be called the best possible. The 
organisers of a new one can make theirs 
better than the best existing prior to it. 
So it is absolutely in our own hands to 
make our league the best of the lot 
already existing. I wish with all my 
heart that all the members of our League 
will try to make it the best and 
an ideal union. 1 am always prepared 
heart and soul to help you in this matter 
as much as I can. I conclude by praying 
to the Almighty that our league may 
prosper. 

Yours truly, 
Alaui)-T)in 

Calcutta 

Sir, — I went through your announce- 
ment with great interest. I have got 
nothing but high admiration for the 
proposed Modern Student League and the 
objects that it will serve. Any suggestion, 
just now, as to the definite shape and 
formation of the body, will, I think, be 
premature and unnecessary, the proposal 
being still under consideration. While 
accepting, in accordance with my previous 
discussioni with you, with pleasure the 
proposal, I must not, however, fail in 
my duty to thank you for bringing out 
this noble project. I don’t think there 
should be any objection as to the carrying 
out of the plan, when the educative value 
of such an organisation is considered. 
Let me again assure you that I do whole- 
heartedly support the scheme. Expec- 
ting to see other enthusiastic opinions 
and wishing success. 

Yours truly, 

SYAMAPRAS4D ChATTERJEIR 


Madras 

Sir, — Your proposal to form an all- 
India league for the students has been 
very gladly received here by all students. 
I would suggest that it should be an ac- 
tive organisation. Now that The Modern 
Student has become a household name 
among the student comunity of India, it 
is not very difficult to materialise the ob- 
ject of the proposed League. I wish that 
it should have local and provincial units 
with a central body. In our country asso- 
ciations and leagues started with noble 
objects have failed because it turned out 
to be more communal and provincial than 
national. So far as we are able to know 
of your work, we have the greatest confi- 
dence in The Modern Student as it majes- 
tically stends above every communal and 
provincial prejudices. As the central 
body of the league is naturally to be in 
Calcutta, we hope, you will give due repre- 
sentation to students of other Provinces 
also. Let us make a final attempt to 
know each other and bring about the 
much needed mutual understanding 
among the young men and women of 
India. I should also suggest that the 
membership of the league should be 
limited only to the subscribers of The 
Modern Student. I may once again 
assure you that we are all willing to take 
an active part in the proposed League. 

Yours truly, 
Gopal Krish.van 


Dibrugarh 

Sir, — I am interested in your Modern 
Student League and I shall try my best 
to popularise the movement among the 
students of our school. 

Yours truly. 
Miss Meher Afru;^. 
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England 

Sir, — I thank you very much for your 
particular attention to enrol me as a subs- 
criber of your magazine. I hope I shall 
be able to give you a few more readers 
from here within a few weeks. 

Yours truly, 

D. S. IUman. 

SOUTITAMPHON 

Canada 

Sir, — Will you allow students of other 
countries also to become members of The 
Modern Student Tjcague. Please send 
full details. 

Miss NRiiLiE John 

Assam 

Sir, — I find it delighted to inform 
you that your ‘‘journal” has become 
popular with the student community here, 
in a very short time. Your plan to 
encourage us in writing essays, and your 
novel method by which you are trying to 
give the social, intcclltual and political 
knowledge, are really praisworthy. 

I am anxiously waiting for the scheme 
of your new arrangement of The Modern 
Student League. T heartily co-operate 
with your plan to help the student 
coiniiiunity of India. 

Yours truly, 

J. Saikia 

Calcutta 

Sir — we are young entusiastic stu- 
^lents and are therefore very keen to 
know about foreign people and their 
affairs. We want to know of foreign 
countries and of our foreign brothers and 
listers, their customs and manners. In 
wery civilised country students have 
their associations. But in India, we have 


no such associations. So your proposal 
to from a league of modern students 
has been very cordially received and 
approved by the student community. 
Personally I shall deem it a great 
honour if you will kindly enlist me as 
one of the members. We highly praise 
and esteem your noble attempt. We 
hope that this association will thrive 
and do a great deal of good to young 
India. I presume you are going to 
invite our foreign sisters and brothers as 
well to join our league and I am sure it will 
rouse and foster international feelings in 
us. Many of us are anxious to com- 
municate our ideas to our foreign 
sisters and to learn from them theirs. 
I do not know whether my suggestions 
are workable but 1 shall be very glad 
if it be possible for you in any way to 
bring them in execution. 

Yours truly, 

Miss Namita Das Gupta 


Akyab 

Sir — Your proposal to form a stu- 
dents’ league through the mediiun of 
your well-known journal is gladly 
accepted by me. I hope many other 
students will also take it in the same 
light. I am a student of the final class 
and I have great opportunity to mix 
with the Burmese students. But I 
really feel sorry when I find no chance 
of knowing about my fellow Indian 
students. A you understand, 1 am an 
Indian, and you may realise how, the idea 
of this league is welcomed by ine. j 
Yours truly, 

Miss J. Choudhury 

Nagpur 

Sir — I am very glad to read that 
The Modern Student subscribers are 
very anxious to start the League for the 
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benefit of the students and for their 
fellow brothers and sisters. I hope by 
the grace of God that it will be started 
very soon and will become an extraordi- 
nary League in our mother country. 
Please write to me about the pi-ogramme 
of your League, so that 1 may take pai*t 
in that work for the good of my brothers 
and sisters. 

Yours truly, 

S. S. liazzaque. 

Chinsurah 

Sir, — I am very glad to learn that our 
League is going to be established. It 
will be a thing of great joy, for it is sure 
to remove a long felt want in the student 
circle. Moreover it will be a practical 
solution of India's greatest problems, 
which we have realized at heart, through 
the problem-pictures of ''The Modern 
Student'' though only in theory. Its 
usefulness cannot be over-estimated. I 
shall be very happy to serve the League 
in every way possible. 

Yours truly, 

Akshoy Kumar Banerjee 

Calcutta 

Bir, — I must confess that I am really 
interested in your proposal of the Modern 
Student League and T really believe that 
it will help the students of India to know 
one another which is one of the essential 
things for a united India of our time, 

My best wishes for your proposed 
Ijeague. 

Yours truly, 

Miss Ila Mazmdar 

[Space do not permit us to publish the numerous 
letters received on this subject. All students 
interested in the League are requested to fill in ihe 
enoloBed enrolment from and send it immediately 
with their suggestions.] 
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ALLAHABAD 

Ths unemployment Problem 

Sir. Taj Bahadur Sapru the president of 
the committee investigating the problem of 
unemployment in India, in his recent visit to 
England, consulted the Vice-Chancellors of 
Oxford and Cainhridge and the Appointment 
Boards of these and other Universities and 
several other similar bodies. From all this 
investigation it is expected that the report, 
when published will offer a revolution of the 
present educational system, giving to the 
middle classes special facilities to adapt them- 
selves to the modern needs. 

Carnegie Scholarship 

It is understood that Dr. Meghnad Saha 
has been awarded a Carnegie research scholar- 
ship. Dr. Saha will probably leave for 
America in October and will return to India 
after a years 

ASSAM 

Plea for a separate University 

“Now that the Calcutta University has 
decided to impart education in the verna- 
cular upto tile matriculation standard, the 
question of language and culture comes to the 
forefront. Although I am sure that the 
Calcutta University will spare no pains to 
meet the requirements of the people of Assam, 
1 think that if the matter rests witli the 
Assamese themselves, their solution of the 
problems would certainly bo better than that 
of the Calcutta University where they have 
only a couple of representatives in the Senate 
and none in its working body, the Syndicate” 
■leclared Sir Syed Saadullah, former Education 
dinater and Finance Member of the 
^'overnmenb of Assam. 


ANNAMALAI 

New Vice-Chancellor 

The appointment of Kt. iion’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri as Vice-Chancellor of. the 
.Annamahii University has been oilicially 
confirmed. The appointment is for three 
years and in accordance with his wishes no 
salary will he attached to the appointment 
hut he will only draw an allowance of 
lls. 250/- monthly. 

BOMBAY 

Post-graduate department 
of Psychology 

Mr. M. K. Paranjpyo has given notice 
of a proiK)sal to to iii'-titute a Post-graduate 
dep:i.rtment of psychology and education from 
dune, 1936- Ilis resolution requests the 
Symlicato to make the necessary provision in 
the hildget estimates for 1936-37, so that 
one of the alternative schemes suggested by 
the .Academic Council may he put into 
operation. 

Balance of opinion against 
regional .’Universities 

The Annual Report on tlm Public Ins- 
truction in Bombay Presidency for 1933-34 
states : 'A notable event of the year was the 
holding of a representative conference at 
Poona to consider the question of establishing 
the Maharashtra University, The problem 
of establishing regional universities was fully 
discussed. The balance of opinion was 
against the formation of regional universities 
with powers of afliliation over external 
colleges, and favoured the establishment of 
unitary and residential universities. 
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CALCUTTA 

Educational Policy 

The future educational policy of Bengal 
ie now engaging the attention of the Local 
Government. The defects of the present 
system, with special reference to primary and 
secondary education, are being considered 
from all points of view and the Government 
it is understood, propose to adopt a new line 
of action in order to improve the system. 
Another important matter which is now 
under considerstion by the Government is the 
holding of an educational week and exhibi- 
tion in Calcutta during the next cold weather. 

School of Indian Architecture. 

At a meeting in which distinguished 
citizens were present Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, 
Councillor of the Corporation of Calcutta, 
pleaded for the claim of Indian Architecture 
and suggested to Mr. Pazlul Haque, Mayor, 
for active co-operation of the Corporation 
with tfie proposed School of Indian Architec- 
ture which is going to be inaugurated shortly. 

Special Scholarship to Miss Rama Bose 

The Senate of the University of Calcutta 
have granted a special scholarship of Bs. 
2400 to Miss Rama Bose M. A. for one year 
to enable her to complete research work in 
Indian Philosophy under Prof. T. W. Thomas 
at Oxford. Miss Bose passed the B. A. 
Examination with honours in philosophy, 
standing first in first class. She also stood 
first class first in M. A. Owing to the ex- 
cellence of her work she has been exempted 
from appearing at the preliminary B. Litt. 
examination before going up for the D. Phil, 
degree of Oxford university. 

Roman script for India 

Dr. S. E. Chatterjee, the well known 
authority on Indian linguistics at the univer- 
city of Calcutta in his latest publication has 
taken up the problem of a Roman alphabet 
for India. Ho is anxious to modify the exis- 
ting Roman script in some way before adopt- 
ing it in India. 


Indo-American Relationship 

“For over a century and a half the rela- 
tions between America and India have been of 
a profund character and liave touched the 
very foundations of life. And I have no doubt 
that the attempt that is being made to-day to 
inaugurate an American Library Association 
at Calcutta is hut an expression of the long- 
standing and ever fresh urges of an Indo- 
Auierican commercial and cultural re- 
approachmout.” Said Prof. Sarkar, speaking 
recently at the inaiiguratien ceremony of 
of the American Library Association of India. 

KUMBAKONAM 

Protests against Co-Education in 
Kumbakonam council. 

Strong protests were made in the 
Kumbakonam Council, against the Commi- 
ssioner's proposal to introduce co-education 
in primary classes, and the amalgamation 
of schools. 

Rao Bahadur Muthukumara Chettiar, a 
former chairman, said that Western methods 
of education were not suitable to Indian life 
and traditions. The mixing of sexes, ho re- 
marked, would tend to undermine womanly 
virtues. 

A Committee was appointed to examine 
various aspects of co-education with parti- 
cular reforenco to its re-action, on Indian 
domestic and social life. 

KABAGIU 

Girls Qualifying for Engineering. 

In the history of women's education in 
India, for the first time two Sindhi girls arc 
going in for an engineering course. 

The girls are Mias Guli N. Hingorani and 
Miss Lacliami N. Hingorani, daughters of 
a teacher in a local High School, who passed 
their Inter Science Examination this year. 

Much interest was aroused when then 
applications to be admitted in P. E. (Civil) 
were received by the Principal of the N. E. V. 
College. 
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LAHOBE 

Jubilee Scholarship 

The Punjab Government have sanctioned 
a grant of Rs. 30,000 for Jubilee Soholarsliips 
to be distributed in the Province, 

The Ministers concerned are now prepar- 
ing a scheme to distribute the money 
effectively. 

MALABAB 

Leading citi/ons of the Malabar District 
have asked the Education Minister to institute 
tlie University Groups in Physics, Gbemistry, 
Economics and Malayalam, in tlio Victoria 
College, Piilghat, and also to transfer the 
Research Department in Malayalam of the 
Madras University and the Malayalam Depart- 
ineiit of the Oriental Library to the College, 
contending that this transfer will facilitate 
research in Kerala culture and art. 

.VADHAS 

Advice to Teachers 

Addressing tb Madura Teacliers’ Asso- 
ciation Mr. Satyamurthi, L. A. pleaded for 
the vernacularization of education, but said 
that ho did not intend to exclude English 
from the curriculum. There was no purpose, 
however, he said, in teaching English at all 
times during the whole of tlie week. Instead 
of teaching that language in an amaeturish 
way as at present, he thought it would be 
siiflliciont to give a training in it under an 
FiUglish teacher for a few hours every week. 

MYSORE 

New members from Europe for the 
Indian Academy of Sciences 

Lord Rutlierford, Sir William J3ragg, 
Sir Gowlud Hookins, Sir John Russell, 
:uid Professors Seard. A. V. Hill. A. 
Cotton, Arnold, Somerfeld, Hamslisher, R. A. 
Miliican, Gilbert, Louis, Vansliki, Zeman and 
Noils Bohar are among the members who 
liave newly joined the Indian Academy of 
J^uencos, Bangalore, from England and the 
Continent. 

SAGPUR 

Physical education made compulsory 

The authorities of the Nagpur University 
‘^ve made some new arrangements for better 


attention to physical culture which are worthy 
of wider notice. No student of a college at 
Nagpur will hereafter he admitted to the 
Intermediate Examination unless the Princi- 
pal of his college certifies that the student 
has prosecuted a regular course of physical 
education for a period of not less than one 
year. 

New College for women 

A central college for women has been 
started at Nagpur, the president of the hoard 
of manggonient is Lady Gowan and the head 
of the institution is Mi.s8 S. Ranga Row. 

POONA 

History congress 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
opening the All India Modern History Con- 
gress before a large gathering of delegates 
from all over India said. “It was easy, to pick 
out events which confirm a certain theory of 
life, hut the historian must start from no 
such theories. He must not take for granted 
that there was a golden age in the past nor 
that we were working up towards a golden 
future. He must not accept blindly the 
divine right or inevitability of any institution 
or custom, nor sanctity of theories of the 
right of man, nor must judge actions and 
events in terms of morals or ethics. The 
work of the historian is merely to calculate 
the results of event (upon event) and action 
upon action." 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, in his presi- 
dential address, said : “I hope and believe 
that a new era has dawned, an era in which 
India will rise to the height of her greatness 
and will show to the world that she is fitted 
to occupy her rightful place in a position of 
complete equality with the other nations of 
the world. A great deal depends on tlie way 
in which the youth of India is taught liistory 
during the impressionable period of adoles- 
cence as well as on the methods and the 
spirit in which historians perform their task. 

“Wo can enable her to reach her full 
stature by infusing a spirit of Indian nationa- 
lity into our writings, by avoiding sectional 
views and prejudices and by popularizing the 
idea of a common nationality. This is a 
sacred duty and I hope and believe it will be 
performed by us with zeal and enthusiasm 
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wliieh have always oharacterized our best 
and noblest effbrts in the past.” 

SIMLA 

Advisory Board on Education 

The Government of India have framed 
the constitution of the Central Advisory 
Board on Education. The recommendations 
of the Board will he purely of an advisory 
nature and will not be binding on provincial 
Governments and authorities. The Board 
will advise on many educational questions 
whicli may be referred to it by tlie Govern- 
ment and will call for information and advice 
regarding educational developments of special 
interest 'or value to India. 

FOREIGN 

AMEBIOA 

Students strike against war 

As a jeature against war and facisin, 
thousands of students in all parts of United 
St iites responded to a call issued by American 
Youth and Student organisation to strike for 
one our at 11 a.m. on April 12. The strike 
was a protest against all measures leading to 
war (and) facisrn, and (in) particular against 
the Hearest Campaign against liberal and 
radical students and professors. 

Professional ethics for teachers 

The National Educational Association of 
U S.A. has drawn up a fairly elobarate code 
for the regulation of professional ethics among 
teachers, which includes *'the teacher should 
not exploit his school or himself by personally 
inspired press notices or advertisement.” And 
also that the teacher should not act as an 
agent or accept a commission or other reward, 
for books or supplies in the selection of which 
he can influence or exercise the right of deci- 
sion. 

ENGLAND 

At the recent annual conference of the 
National Union of Teachers in England, spe- 
cial attention was drawn to the need for im- 
proving the amenities of school life. One 
speaker said "In certain quarters much was 
hoped from a ‘‘NEW DEAL” for industry and 
agriculture. They claimed a ‘‘NEW DEAL” 
for education, too. So far they ha d a cut and 
j^ome' shu£9ing, given a genuine "NEW 


DEAL” for education the future generation in 
this country would hold all the triumphs * in 
its hand.” 

GEHMANY 

A new experiment 

An interesting experinent is being carried uut 
in the unversities of Heidelberg and Konigs- 
berg, (Germany), where some 20 "Worker- 
Students” have just entered upon courses of 
university study. The object of the experi- 
ment is to test the ability of intelligent young 
workers to henifit from university study, even, 
if they have had little previous education. 

Restricting rush to universities in 
large cities 

Figures indicating the maximum number of 
students to be admitted to each university 
and technical school in Germany were issued 
recently by the German Government. The 
object of the new regulations is to distribute 
the students more evenly in the universities, 
thus avoiding a rush to the universities in 
large cities. It is hoped that the measures 
with licilitate personal contact between studen- 
ts and professors, and will relieve the econo- 
mic distress in the smaller university towns. 

ITALY 

Italian culture for foreigners 

Duo to the growing desire of students from 
other coiintrioH for a hotter knowledge of Italian 
culture, tlie Royal Italian university for 
Foreigners has decided to offer an extra course 
of lectures from October to December be- 
sides the usual lectures. Last year 31 na- 
tions attended the lectures of the Royal Itali- 
an University represented by 588 students 

PALESTINE 

University of Jerusalem 

It has just celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary. This university has grown radidly in the 
last few years, the dveloprnent being partly 
due to the influx of .Jewish emigrants form 
Germany in the teaching and research posts 
at the university, and partly to the great 
increase of students. The university has 
developed in all directions and has a library 
with a valuable collection of 3000,000 volti 
mes. All these developments have been 
facilitated by the generous help extended In 
the American Jews. 
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INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE V (A) 

Bfj liAM MALLIK 

/. Sc, (Final) Hooffhltf College, Clilnsurah. 

Political unioa is a chapter ufiknown workers for the same mother country — 
in India where politics is not a stage of wliat can be more detestable ? The 

co-operation and amity but of hopless iiiiasma of pernicious events increases on 

antogonism and diatribe. Does not the in the ‘Swaraj’ world, but where is the 



picture, focus at the embarrassing politi- panacea ? Is it not that these deplorable 

cal, economical and social status of India problems will be better solved by human 

at the present day and sniff at all the understanding than forensic expositions V 
filthy drains of Indian national affairs. 

One cannot but shudder at the way of The deep significance of the cartoon 

fighting rather at the feuds amongst the cannot be doubted — a passing notice may 
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well be struck with how it acutely symbo- 
lizes the chaotic state of national affairs. 
At the very first glance one will find how 
curiously the men in the boxes are engag- 
ed in striking down one another and the 
whirligig, which even turning a full circle 
the crooked way of activities of 
the party-spirited politicians, leaves 
them far away from the goal, the attain- 
ment of ‘Swaraj’. b"rom moleiidinaceous 
hands three boxes are suspended on 
either side of tlie pivot of the swing. In 
(jach box we do find the representatives 
of two potential parties who are at dag- 
gers drawn. In the first bo.\ from the 
top on the left the clash between violence 
and non-violence is typified. The man 
wedded to the school of the terrorist who 
is at the point of reaping the pleasure of 
his naked sword on his brother. In the 
next box, the man with the Karboosh on 
his head probably belongs to the Muslim 
community and the other man is of 
course a Hindu and the skirmish well illus- 
trates the most atrocious communal 
(locision. The moment Hindus and 
Afuslinis agree to conipose their difter- 
('iices, three-fourths of the fiidian prob- 


lem is solved. The change of blows 
that is seen in the next box, arises from 
the differences between a reformist and a 
Sanatanist as traceable from his bald 
head with a tuft of hair left on the 
(*rown and naked body. The economic 
status of India can well be discussed on a 
perusal over the boxes on the right. I’he 
native princes do not fall out openly but 
sit with backs turned to each other as if 
the blood of animosity and spite lurks in 
their veins. The struggle between the 
labourer and the capitalist is represented 
in the next box, the hammer being in the 
hand of the former and the purse of 
coins being in the possion of the latter. 
In the lUixt box it is strange to see the 
Indian and the hhiropean engaged in a 
skinnisb. 

Any nation-wide campaign for Swaraj 
lamudjod on the troubled waters of 
internecine disparity, violence, and selfish- 
ness must come to nought. So why not 
the hiaders join hands together in all 
activities? Let every life be pawned for 
the good of the mother eouiitry forgetting 
caste, creed and colour. 
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INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE V (B) 


/<// K. J. INASr, 
r/, blmjliiih School, l\n Nr 


In God’s creation good and evil exist 
side by side and man’s duty is to separate 
them and turn evil into good, lieligion 
teach us this fact and we use morality as 
the weapon to do it. This world is 
compared to a log of wood. Man is created 
to work upon this log and to clean it off 
every evil. 


burning houses, then it is an evil. 
So also great scientists have invented so 
many useful things. Man has invented 
the aeroplane. It is good for man to fly 
to far off places and see his brothers and 
sisters. But if it is used for throwing 
down bombs from above is it not an evil. 
All this will show that in everything 



Great prophets and wise men in all 
countries speak the very same truth. 
The weapons with which man is to work 
out this are religion and morality. With 
these two weapons, we can make the 
world perfect. But thoughtless people 
like the monkey take off this wedge. The 
result is evident. He is caught between 
the two planks of good and evil and there 
is no way of escape. Fire is very useful 
to cook our food. But if we use it for 


connected with our life! in this world v\c 
must he guided hv the thought of doing 
good. This can only come if we hav<' 
religion and morality. These two 
represent God. ^Phis picture, therefore, 
conveys the clear jnoral that by taking oil 
religion and morality fi’om our lives we 
only get into trouble and make tins 
world itself a hell. No one can destroy Ood. 
By attempting it we only make fools of 
ourselves like the monkey in the picture. 




/?// Miss PKATIMA SKN 
Mairic class, Brahmo Girls School Calcutta. 


Undoubtedly most of the readers are 
iioquainted with the fable which this 
picture serves to illustrate. But a keen 
observer will at once unfold the significa- 
nce lying at the background. No doubt 
r.he picture outwardly illustrates the 
miserable end of the mischievous monkey 
who had no business to pull out the 
wedges, but there is another hidden 
meaning which is intended to open the 
(‘ves of those who have no regard what- 
soever for religion and morality. In this 
world good and evil follow parallel to 
each other and we are situated hetw’eon 



Miss Seuti Barua, 

- Class IX, 

Govt. Girls' High School, 
Dibrugarh 

who won a prize in February 


the two. They have a strong tendency 
to coincide and thus crush us, but like the 
log of wood they are kept bifurcated by 
the two wedges viz. morality and religion. 

The monkey represents those people 
who pull out these saving wedges viz. 
morality and religion and consequent! j' 
meet destruction. The picture serves to 
preach the importance of morality and 
religion which are two real body-guards 
of men without whose aid we caimot long 
advance through the dang(‘rous journey 
of our life. 



M ss Mcber Afruz 
Class X 

Qovi. Girls’ High School 
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Morr iTiterpi<-t'*tions fro.i; en:h 
group will be published in 
the future issues 
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B7,ACK, BOOTS 14-8 



MCGREGOR & TOMLINSONS 
FOOTBALLS COMPLETE 
20, 12, 14, & 18 PANELS 

BALLS;7.8 TO 10-8 

BOYS FOOT BALLS 

1-8 TO S-8 


EVERYTHING FOR FOOT BALLS IN STOCK 



Super Pan 

ROLL FILMS AND FILM PACKS 

Do not put your Camera aside when 
the monsoon arrives because with the 
AGFA SUPER PAN FILM ins- 
tantaneous snapsliots in the very early 
morning light, late in the evening or 
even indoors by EIjFCTRIC LIGHT 
are possible. 

It is the fastest amateur film available. 



It has the highest colour sensitive- 
ness, complete antihalation, a soft and 
long gradation — making under and over 
exposures almost impossible. 

Try this film— you will be amazed 
at the results. 

Agfa Photo Co., 

P. 0, B. 488, BOMBAY. P. 0. B. 133, DELHI. 

P. 0. B. 9030, CALCUTTA. P. 0. B. 329, MADRAS. 


Cheapest Classics in the World 

Famous Masterpieces of Literature 

SPECUL ElCLBSIVt OFFEI ! 


IS 6d. , 

Pocket size, well printed on good paper will) 
an attractive fibrette cloth binding, nnrl 
coloured dust wrapper. 


Miscellan ous Poems Kingsley 

The Benedictine Crder Newman 

Discourses on Art Eeynolds 

“Edinburgh Revie tv" Essays... Loud Jeffkkv 

Much Ado About Nothing Sitakespeaue 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 13yuon 

Essays Hume 

Letters Lady Montagu 

In Memoriam Tennyson 

Poems Hkruick 

Warren Hastinr.s Macaulay 

The Life of Nelson (2vols) SouTfiKY 

Christahle and Other Poemi Coleridge 

Blessed Damozel and Other Poems... Rossetti 
Heroes and Hero Worship (2 vols.) Carlyle 

Sonnets and Poems Bhakkspkare 

Sonnets and Poems Spenser 

The Dunciad and Other Poems Pope 

Songs Burns 


Essays (Selected) Leigh Hunt 

Letters of Junius Anonymous 

A Voyage to Lilliput Swift 

Grace Abounding Bun van 

Essays Arnoij) 

Poems Shelley 

Mr, Gi fil’s Love Story Eliot 

Scenes from Lorre quer Lever 

Poems JoNSON 

Minor Poems Milton 

Selections Burke 

So nets Wordsworth 

A Voyage to Lisbon Fielding 

Essays Froude 

Love Poems R. Bkowninc; 

Sesame and Liles Ruskin 

E. F. HUDSON LTD. 


The World's Booksellers 


Birmingham, England 

Please write for Great Bargain Bdok List. 


A. B. (COMPETITION RESULT 


8. Anukul Ch. De^ , 

Class IX ■ 

(Tovt. H. E. School, Moulvi bazar 

Assam, 

— Medal. 

It. JVIiss Savtri Uaiii, 

Matriculaiioii C!lass, 

G.H.E. School, Kotfcakal. 
—Scholarnhip of 7?.s‘. t) per oiunth 
for H moutha. 

i}. M. Krishiuuiiurthv, 

S.S.L C. Class, ■ 

T\M.T.V. Hif^h School, Madras. 
-Medal 

h. Jaj»annath Sil, 

Desliabaiulhu School, 

Chinsurah, 

— Bijoks Rs. d/Hj-. 

7, Lakshmi Kant Mishra, 

Class VILA, 

High English School, Sitainarhi. 

• Wrhl Watch Rs.O. 

s. Bcnay Knnmr Mitter, 

(8ass IX, 

U.E. School, Jhciii(hih. 

-^Football Rfi. o. 

Ih Miss Mary Hainida Klntoon, 

Class X, 

(lovernincnt Girls’ High School, 

Jorhut. 

-Books R,s. d/S'i~ 

10. Achintya Kiimai’ liakshit, 

Matriculation Class, 

Maharaja (^ossimhazar Polytechnic 
School, Calcutta. 

— Caah Prize Rs. 

1 1 . Barendra Lai Roy, 

Matriculation Class, 

Sonainganj J. G. H. School, 
Sonaniganj, 

— Cash Prize Its. d. 

A. D. Majuuular, Class IX 
Bajitimr H. E. Schooi, Mymeiisingh. 
— Class Prize iis. 2. 

(Continued on ne.rt page) 
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: HOW TO BECOME A 

MASTER OF ENGLISH 

There is not a walk in life in which mastery 
of the English language will not bring adyanco- 
ment, a larger income, wider influence and make 
the road to success smoother and surer. 

Whatever the business or occupation you choose, 
you need a command of the Englishilanguage to 
be successful. Whether you become a doctor, a 
lawyer, a merchant, a salesman, a clergyman, a 
teacher, a student or a clerk, command over English 
will bring you to the forefront and lack of it will 
be a drag on your upward climb. You need good 
English in every relation of your life and it will 
help you, as no other single thing can, to rctach the 
goal of your desires and achieve success. 

Grenville Kleiser’s Correspondence’ .Course in 
English enables you to become a master of this 
language by the .easiest system of study and in the 
shortest time possible. It teaches you by post in 
your spare moments at home, how to— 

Add Thousands of Expressive Words to 
Your Vocabulary ; 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place ; 
Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and 
Idiom ; 

Create Originality of Style ; 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Arti- 
cles, Stories, Essays, Speeches, etc. ; 

Earn More Money, Gain Better Position 
and Achieve Greater Success. 

Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable 
Course ‘ have been written by eminent masters of 
English. All lines of business, all trades, all pro^ 
fessions, arts and sciences arc represented among 
Mr. Eleiser's students who number more thiui 
100,000 all over the world. For full particulars 
drop a Post Card to-day or 

POST THIS COUPON 


I HE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

Kdw.kkp P.\rk Ro.M), DELHI, 54. 

Please let me have full particulars of the 
Eleiser Correspondence Course for attaining 
Mastery of English. 

Name 

Address 


Age. 


Occupation 



THE MODEEN STUDENT 


13. Miss Shamsi Choudhiivi, 

(•lass X, 

Govt. Girls’ School, Sylhet. 

— Cash Prize lis. .(?. 

14. T. Eajan, 

Class IX, 

St. Xavier’s Ho>s' . Scliool, 

Manclnlay. 

-Crti/? Prize Rs. j?. 

16. Mahesli Chandra Das, 

Matriculation Class, 

(loali)ava C'lovt. High School, 

(ioal])ara. 

--Cash Prize lis. 

Jh. S. N, Sharnia, 

V:iT Standard, 

St. Joshpli’s E. H. Scliool Banglore. 
—Cash Prize AN*. .5?- 

17. Binial .Kumar Ghosh, 

Class TX, 

Bharati Vidyalaya, CaUailta. 

-Cash Prize jis. 2. 

18. Dhircsh Ch. Chakrabarti, 

Class X, 

Maharaja’s High School, Kalna, 
—Cash Prize Rs. 2. 


TALLE 


LAOIES. — It you fin: siluirt you cau iiti:ri‘aau yuur hci^lit 

ami, ut fine and the Hama (luio, ili-vi'ldt) that Kraccful, 

vlUowy IlKiiri* that la ao iinndi .-ulniirfHl hy adoptlii); 

the Kime ilyatern. IT NEVER VAILS! No diaiumfurt 

or <l<iiii;(.-r to haalMi wh.itiivL-r is Involved and thouaaadi 

of tvatiiiionlala Iivm flienta of ..vary aije and every f pOSfi % 

part of the world i'iiiii'l\i.iivi'ly prove ita iiliaolntc etnc.'iry. f “wJW \ 

The Uoaa Hyetein liiipiovea ymir heiiith, phyi.lr{Ue iind | FOR I 

penonnlirv at Iheaairie time tliat It lii<’re.«Hi-H vour heifihl. I ^ uv/ 

GENTLEMEN.-- If you wmli to he tall yet to know all \nclGnV 

alHiut the Itoaa Method of Height Increase TO-OAY. 

Theie ia no longer any iieeil to he abort and ov,>rlooked. 

You will ilevelop your phyaienl ami mental p<fweni to 

hn extent that will aiirpriae yiiii. Inches can be added to your height 

within a few werka without trouble or il-inger of any kind. 

The ROSS SY'iTEM NEVER FAILS 

FEE Tf. 30 COMPLETE 



S JST A FEW uOITE USUAL 
F.PORTS OF ROSS PUPILSi 
:* "Age Si) ‘(ialiui ’4V inaV In iil' ifa va’I * 


1»* .. 

6 ina. , 

(i weekal 

19 „ 

9i Itu. . 

4 weeka 1 

au .. 

S Ina. , 

4 weeks I 

ai .. 

5 Ina. , 

5 mnnttia | 

.. 

1| <na „ 

4 wceka t 

s» .. 

a Ina. „ 

4 wveka 1 

40 

11 Ina. „ 

6 weeka 1 

Itit paMes n ft. mark! 


; ,, IHt iifiaaea li ft. itia. 1 t 

Soiiui 111 liunatrai of unaoltcited teiti- 

moaiah open tor inspection under • 
Penally ot 11.000 if not True. 

U. M. (Newraatlr) : wonderful Omrae. 1 

‘After dia.'ippoinl' ani feeling tine, and 

uiiiita ftoin foul have reached my 

uthur nicthxda I am ohJeeUve. My 

veiy ple.iaed Will) height (hare feat) li 

Div a'oiiderfiJ gam now 0 ft. | in. (an 

In hei»>lit, arel I n- inereiiae of 4t In. In 7 

eommeiid the Roaa mnnllial. I expect 

rtysteiu to evary* you unilerat.tnd how 

The atovft IS a rppruiiiutioo (>ue.“ uruteMl I am to you. 

trom an actual photograph An OretinWi, age 20 , l will make your 

•bowing how the Rohs Syitem wnlra (.l.in., 10:tlt : rtyalem known to all 

Incretaed my own height to " I »m iii<>ru than I rin niunng my 

6 ft. 8f ins. ple.iaed with voui fneiida.'* 

Wjlle me to-day for Free Dctnib and Conrincing Teatimony olthe "Bom* 


n. ..iid 4 A. St.i!n,js In 

(lffr.i> l*oKtciRi>, fic. 


A. MALGOLU BOSS. ; 


HEIGHT SPECIALIST. 
SCARBOROUGH, ENOLAND. 


P. O. BOX 1 S 


19. Md. Sekendar Ali, 

Matriculation Class, 

Zilla School, Dinajpur. 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

All the p'-izes nf Miif and June have been .^enl to 
the Jfpadx of the Edtirniional Tnstitnliom nf (he prize 
w inner Sf 


Result of the Photographic CompetiUon of Fob- 
uary 1935. 

N. R. Singh, Lahore Rs. 20 

B. C. Das Gupta, Jamshedpur Rs. 10 

P. J. Cyraic, Calcutta Rs. 10 


“ARAF” WRIST WATCH 


# 10/.V’ Icntilc shape, ona 
mcl dial with second. Very 
accurate timekeeper strong 
6c durable. Cbroniium case 
Rs. 10 Rollcdgold case 

Guaranteed 2 years. 
Catalogue Free On Application. 

M. S. WATCH CO. 

138, H;i,<llifi Bazar St. Calcnttfi. 



THE MODERN STUDENT 

AN ILLuSTRATizI) JOURNAL DLVOTHD TO TUB CAUSE OF 
EDUCATION AND THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUTH 


VoM'MK III 


ArorsT, 10:^5 


Ni':vrBKH 8 


■‘To spend loo much time in studies is sloth ; to use them too 
much for ornament is affectation : to make judgment wholly by 
their rules is the humour of a scholar. Crafty men contemn 

studies ; simple men admire them . wise men use them Reading 

rnaketh a full man : conference a ready man ; and writing an exact 
man. 

"It is a poor centre of a man s aclions -himscll. Wisdom for a 
man s self is. in many branchc.'. thereof, a depraved thing. It is the 
wisdom of rats that will be sure to leave a house somewhat before 
it fall. It is the wisdom of the fox that thrusts out the badger, who 
digged and made room for him. But that which, is specially to be 
noted is that those which are lover.s of themselves without a rival 
are many times unfortunate. 


r rands Bacons 

Philosoplur — f^noland ( 1561-1 626) 



Studies in Iran 

Famous Paintings of Paul Mak 


I 




Paul Mak the famous portrait-painter 
of Moscow has been appointed Court 
Painter by the Shah of Persia. Recently 
the Sliali lias decided that the official use 
of “Persia" must cease on the next 
Persian New year s day (March 21). It 
will bo substituted l)y tlie name “Iran" 
meaning Ariana or tlie land of Arians. 
The following are a few of the famous 
paintings of Paul Mak representing old 
Persia. 




“MulJnh All Nfirgiioh” 



A dweller in Iraii "Le Mullah Du Village' 


Les Mullahs TndigDcs,” 





Sir Oliver Lodge’s Message to the Youth 


Youth ()!' to-(hiy, you owe a distinct 
duty to mankind. 

See tliat our civilisation is not 
(histroyed. Sec tliat wars cease. Other- 
wise, you are betraying scdeiice and 
.scientists. We did not devote our lives 
and the fruits of our minds only to help 
nations destroy and damage each other in 
a short space ! The world knows too 
much science for its own safety. Tn one 
mad over-excited moment, it could destroy 
all that humanity has inlierited from past 
civilisations. 

Because your generation has inherit- 
ed the inventions and new sources opened 
i)y science to all mankind, the progress of 
the world lies in your hands. To pre- 
serve all this is youth’s duty.” 

Youth, l)egin realising the horror of 
war, and its stupidity, and remember also 
tlrat the value of all scientific discoveries 
tlepends on the use to which mankind 
I urns them. Wars arc their negative use, 
•Vnd their positive could be means directed 
against the Imstile forces of nature. By 
co-operation, not competition, we could 
overcome many problems reipiiring our 
corporate energy. And they are all worth 
while, for civilisation is still in its infancy. 
Astronomically speaking, we are recent- 
comers to tlie planet, 'rhe world will go 
very long way yet. With millions of 
years before us, humanity has a very long 
hiture. Tlie world is so i)eautiful it should 
have plenty for all, if used properly. 

The world seems to have heeii pre- 
)>!ned for the habitation throughout the 



Sir Oliver Lodge, England’s grand old man of 
Science is 84 at present. Famous as a physicist and 
scientist, he was the first Principal of the Birmingham 
university, holder of the Albert medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts, former president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Society for Phychical Research, and the Radio 
Society, and Fellow of the Royal Society. 

ages, of a sensible, conscientious aspiring 
race. 

If only eacli now -{eneiiition would 
take advantaj>e of tlio knowledfiP inlieiited 
from the i)ast. flien it could reco;,mi.so 
present problems and conseioiisly direct 
its forces to tbe impmvemont of (.lie 
world. In this wiiy. each iij^e can con- 
tribute towards iiiakiiiK' the world a 
haiipicr. healthier and nobler product than 
evolution has ever yet known. 
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TIkmc is no iv:vson why we should 
die as eiii’ly as we do. '.riiefe is still so 
luiicli to do ill life that the world needs 
everyone, no inatti'r what his age. That 
is wJiy we sliould disrega.rd the, usual spun 
of life- 1)0 io 70 yi'ars-and look 
forward lo our lOOth ])irtliday I 

Scientists are doubtful whether old 
age is a natural ileath. I\v deposiling 
poison in dilleriuit paiis of the ))ody, and 
hardening' our arttui(\s, \\i\ poiMin our- 
selves. Tliis means we will our«.('lvt*s to 
be killed. Hut this is not necessary. 'I’he 
man and woman of tomorrow (M,n he 
young at seventy. 

Science is proving that tissiu's need 
not die. Some do nut, and are liande.d 
on to the third and foui’th geiuu*ation. It 
is all an immense prohhmi and lies at the 
basis of life. Hut until we imd(U*stand 
death, we sliall not know life properly. 
Science will hcl]) life rciveal itself still 
further to us witli th(» possilih* lindings of 
another w’orld. 

This will he a spiritual woibl, which 
interacts with the material one and y(‘t is 
not of it. 

Man is not the highesi being of 
which we are cognizant, but a multitudi' 
of other intelligi'iices exist —ninny more 
highly endowed than oursidves. (Gradually 
we are realising tin’ universe is much 
bigger and more com|)lex than we though!. 
It may yet unfold a iu‘w world of exis- 
tence to which, thus far, our senses haw 
given us no clue. 

Tl)e best of life awaits us yet. The 
only end of the w'orld, I fores 'e, will Ixr hy 
man’s own hand — war and high explo- 
sives. Otherwise, trenumdously long 
future lies before us— a bright one, lot), 
for humanity is on the up-grade. 

Tile direct a'*siiram're we liave nf tins 
fact is tlie amount of good [leojile in the 


world as indicated by the number of move- 
ments For helping t)ther.s — endowing 
universities, hospitals and recreation 
centres. 

The people who spend tlicir energies 
in work of this sort are the kind that 
encourage humanity. They represent the 
faith of the nation. 

Who stands in the front ranks of 
Immanity’s forwai'il inarch ? Women. 
1'hc wonum of the Western World are 
delinit'.dy heading Cor progiui.ss. W'heii 
I was last on a Iticturc tour, the faet 
struck me tliat women, more thiin nuMi, 
were striving to l)e eultivat(‘d. 

Ilushands siiemed eomiiletely (‘n« 
grossed in husim'ss, wliile wives W('re 
int(*nt on improxing their minds h\ 
reading, lectures, and reaching for higher 
things. A great deal de|)ends on tlie 
feminine population, heeausc it is in n 
mneh better position to-day. 

Hviui the simplest woman is a power 
for good. At no time could we do 
witliout them. b'rom infancy and 
during every stage of our diwelopmeut 
they .'»-e everything to US. How badly off 
the world would be. without motiiei’-love ! 
Now that tluw are gidling more power, 
they will us(* it for more good. 

Tomorrow hold for women everx- 
thing; tiuw’ haven’t had a free hand yet at 
ga‘tting into all tlie professions, hut xvill 
cai'xa; their niidie in livery oik'. I n- 
doui>te llx there is room for women oiil- 
side th(‘ domestic sphere. 'Diey should 
se(d\ It, Loo, for they cannot all gcl 
married, ’rims far they have proxid 
themselve.s (;s|ieeially good at literatim*. 
I'mjiiestionahly the - xvomen-movemeiit 

going on. Hut it i.i not wise to talk 
a.l)o:ifc it yet. Ib'tter let it go along (|ui(dl,x 
else it brings up artificial opposition. 
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I'hey are iiist,im!t,ively against war 
ill though tlioy do not como in contact 
with it, except as nurses. What an un- 
wise state of affairs it is ! Ehrst we send 
out men with rifles to jmt bullets into 
others, then send out doctors and nurses 
to patch them up and the enemy as well. 
Such artificial terrors have had a liad 
effect on man’s nature. Unless we soon 
realise that we have outgrown wars, we 
will expend our resources on internal 
(amimotion and destruction inst(*ad of on 
life’s real [)rol)l(mis. 

I w'ant to find out where the soul is. 

I think it is in ether, in space, and that it 
idone must be the vehiide of life. When 
W(‘ go into matter we go into ether. 

There is too miKdi talk about death 
and the grave. I am absolutely convinc- 
ed that human existences is not limited to 
the materialistic body and that it does 
not cease, with the death of tlie brain. 

We make too much of the brain : it 
Is the mind, not the brain, that d(*signs 
and plans. I.lie brain is like a loud- 
speaker : when it is smashed it does 
not silence the electric W'aves that anima- 
ted it. If we realised tliat, tluu'e W’ould 
l)e inucli less sorrow in the world. As 
it is, l)y wecjiing for the person that has 
gone out of existence, jieople only lament 
(he d('struction of the instrument- -the 
person. Jlut he has not ceased to he — 
tliat is not true. 


How much of the present scientiiic 
activity is going to stand the test of 
time V Much, probably, hut not all. 
Many [>hvsical theories I have seen arise 
have already siiccmnlxMl ; otheu-s .show 
signs of continued vitality. I shall not 
live to see the development of all the 
tlieories now advanced, hut I expect to 
have some knowledge of the advances 
still to he made and to maintain an inte- 
rest in human pi*ogress even after 1 have 
(piitted this plaiud. 

My message to hiiniM.nity is that. 
If you have, an instinct lor vvorshi|v, do 
not enrl) it. And re.ilise that tlu' uni- 
verse, alLhougli far above our present 
eomprehension, is constructed and guided 
by a Fatherly power whose, name is hove 
and wdio.sojver l>eli(;veth in Him sliall not 
perish but have Life everlasting. 


Wliilc discDursiii}^, gravely, on the prac- 
tice of virtue, Diogenes observed his auditors 
dropping otT, stealtliily, one by one: whereupon, 
<piite suddenly, lie begun to bawl out some 
utterly ribald .song, wlien innnediately a great 
crowd of interested listeners gathered iihout 
him. “See,” said he, stopping in his song, 
‘ how willingly n fool is listened to, wdiile a 
wise mail is neglected and forsaken.” 



Civic Functions of the School 

Litj Du. H. li. DKiY, M.A., D.St’., (Ijondon), 
Rentier, Dnccn University 


The first (luestion we have got to 
ask is — Sliould civics l)c included in the 
school curriciiluni ? ^I’he expcriincnt of 
teaching civics in the Intermediate 
Colleges was introduced some fourteen 
years ago and it has been amply justified 
by the results. We venture to suggest 
that the subject may now be fruitfully in- 
troduced at the school stage also and oui- 
reasons arc as follows : It will be agreed 
that the two main aims of school educa- 
tion are (i) to train the intellect and (ii) 
to give an introduction to our physical 
and social environment, ft is for this 
reason that Nve are no lo]]g(*r satisfied wdth 
the older subjects of curriculmn like 
Mathematics, H istorv and I janguage. 
Inhere is now an increasing demand for 
the teaching of the elements of Physics, 
Cheinisti-y, Botany and even Agriculture 
as well so as to give the school leaving 
boys and girls an ac([naintance with the 
physical environment, which is the prime 
factor in lixing the conditions of our 
work, wealth and happiness on earth. 
For a similar reason, it may be suggested 
that the school-leaving boys and girls 
should be given an elementary knowledge, 
of the civic institutions of the country. 
The problems of bread and butter, of 
sanitation and public health, water supply 
and communications, of agricultural debts, 
and even of educational developments 
are all closely bound up with the right 
growth of civic institutions. Moreover 
under the Constitutional Reform Propo- 
sals, the franchise is proposed to be ex- 
tended to 14 p. c. of the entire population. 
In the case of Bengal, it will mean an 
electorate of 70 lakhs of voters. The 


Joint (i)mmitte(i have recommended that 
those who have read upto the Matricula- 
tion standard should be enfranchised for 
the provincial Legislature and that, later 
on, the standard should be lowered down 
to the midille school. Now, as taught by 
the history of democratic freeflom all the 
world over, the success of democracy 
depends, above all things else, upon the 
existence of an liducated and intelligent 
electorate : The voter must know full well 
what the vote is all about. Otherwise, 
free institutions cannot pi’omote the 
common good. On the contrary, they 
beconu' the m(‘ans of achieving ])rivat(' 
gain at tlu^ expenst' of public welfare. 
H(mce the need for providing adecpiatc 
safe-guard against abuse and corruption. 
And tin* best safe-guard lies in allowing 
an elementary knowledge! of civics to 
lilt(*r down to the mass(‘s through tiu* 
medium of om- PJOI) H. Iv Schools and 
later oi. through the' Middle Schools as 
w’ell. This will also go a. long way in 
eradicating the evil of communalism from 
the body politic When the Hindu 
masses and the Moslem masses have 
understood the full meaning of the vote 
as a means of promoting tlnsir common 
economic inh^rests, they will vote on an 
economic issiu! and not along communal 
lines. 

If we are right in arguing that civics 
should form a subject of study at the top 
classes of our high schools, the (juestion 
would arise whether or not suitable text- 
books (!aii be prepared for the purpose. 
From our experience of teaching civics 
at the intermediate stage, it would appear 
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that the preparation ot* simple text-books 
preferably in the vernaeiilar o(* the pro- 
vince, should not he a very dilhcult 
matter. Our idea is that the teaching’ 
of civics at the top classes of the high 
school will be easier than Algebra and 
AFechanic.s, and certainly much easier 
and more useful than additional Sanskrit. 
In this connection, it would be interes- 
ting to know whjit Dr. \V. Doyd has to 
say on th(^ subject in his book. The 
Modern Teacher, which has been (pioted 
with approval by \V. H. Hadow, the late 
Vice-Ohancellor of the Sludlield Tniver- 
sity, in his hook, (hti/enship, |). *200: 

L'litil 14 years, he would teach civics In- 
direct method through History, (4(*ogra- 
phy and tlu; michineiy of school life. 
At 14, he would l)egin with the question 
- ■-wliat does the city do for ns ? and he 
would answer by ex|)laining the facts of 
lightning, i)aving, cleansing the streets, 
operation of the tramways, picture galle- 
ries, and museums. At 15, he would 
continue tlu' same procedure. And finally, 
:it It), he Would give some account of par- 
liamentary goveiMinent, its organisation 
and tinanc(\ and its relation to local and 
voluntary efforts. The basic idea of the 
scheme, it should bi* noted, is to proceed 
from th(‘ simj)li‘ and familiar facts of 
civic life to the more coinjdex and un- 
familiar subjects of provincial and national 
government. 


Ihit (dvics einbi’aces much more 
than a study of the structure and func- 
tions of the government. In a fuller and 
more real sense, it includes “pnblic- 
mindedness ; the creation of right attitude 
towards puhlie duties ; the formation of 
habits of helpful, constructive, participa- 
ting citi/ensliip ; the development of 
activities wliich result in the effective 
participation in good government; the 
consideration and application of proce- 


dures and processes which will result in 
the greatest good of the greatest number 
in all social units, big or little.’* There is 
not only a Scienc^e of civics, which can be 
known by study. There is also an art of 
civics, which can be mastered by repeated 
exeniise. Then, again, as Ihord Hryce 
has said, there arc three great hindran- 
(;es to good citizenship, namely, indolenc.e, 
self-interest, and |)arty spirit, which can 
l)e overcome only by the cultivation of 
“puhlic-mindedness.** And, puldic-min- 
dedness involves, firstly, intelligence to 
understand the ti’ue interest of the 
community, secondly, sufficient self-con- 
trol to subordinate one’s own will to the 
general will of the group in m graceful 
spirit, and thirdly, a conscience whicli 
will inspire one to s(*rve the community 
to the very best of one's ability. .Vnd these 
are virtues which d(q)cnd as much on 
habit and exercise as on knowhidge and 
contemplation. Modern psychological 
researches show that the main contour 
of our chara(;ter is fixed at a very early 
age and that all good hal)its must be 
acqiiin'd in our infancy and boyhood. 
Tt is here that the school can do its best 
to present insistent opportunities to the 
young hoys and girls to learn to cultivate 
public-miridedness, to fUMjnire the team 
spirit and to l>e h:\l)i!uated to the e.\ercis(‘ 
of civic virfciu's. Such opportunities for 
civic training can he increased and made 
effective and interesting through the 
organisation of school life on the princi])le 
of self-government. Dr. (ieorg Kerschen- 
steiner of Munich in his ])()ok, Mdiication 
for (htiziMiship. has suggested some of 
tile lines along which such ti*aining can 
be given : e. g. co-op(‘ration of the pupils 
in the maintenance of class discipline, 
management of School Savings Hanks hy 
a committee of thepu[)ils, management of 
the (’ommon Hoorn and the Tuhrarv, 
School (lardens and School Farms; 
looking after the general tidiness of the 
Fiahoratorv and tlie Workshop : the hold- 
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ing of social eiitei’taiiiuicnfcs aiul festivals; 
tlie introduction of (dubs for athletics, 

gymnastics, first aid, and fire brigades; 

boy scouts ; adult education clubs ; ('tc. 

Such experiments in self-go veruinciit 
within the school will evoke civic virtues, 
produce a sense of responsibility and 

impart to the pu[)ils an idea of tlieir own 
potential capacity and importance. And 
above all, they will make scdiool life 
colourful, lively, exciting and interesting, 
and cure our pupils of that common Yi(*e 
of li.stlessness, which saps their moral 
fibre and makes all life dull, l)oring, 

monotonous and piirposcdess. 

II 

^Phe last (|uestion wliich we hav(' got 
to answer is — What should be the relatioii 
of the school master and of the school 
to politics? d’he scIk'X)! is, above all, a 
national institution. It is the common 
(•oncern of all |)arties and groups. It 
inust be rooted in the afiection, ('st(*em 
and confidence of the peo|de as a. whole. 
And it is (Essential that the atmospheri* of 
seliool lift* must he [)me and wholesome 
and five fi\un tli(‘ poison of political or 
communal partisanshij). (huMaiimot he 
sure that even the com[}iilsory instruction 
in religion which is provided in some of 
our schools and collcjges is not altogether 
destnictiv(* of that fnvdom of intelleci, 
which is the main puri)ose of all edii.. «- 
ti(m. In any case, the school must not 
be a tool or plaything of [)arty politics, 
nor must the tenure of scdiool teacdiers be 
de|)en(lent on tlui in-coming and oiit-going 
of parties. Perhaps it would la; Ijcst to 
ivgard the position of t(\‘ichers vis-a-vis 
politics as closely coiTes])()ndiiig to that 
of civil servants. teacher, like the 

civil servant, must always remain clean 
ab(^ve tlu* plane of party politics. He 


mu.st regard himself as an independent 
citizen and not as a member of any party 
or group. He must exercise bis vote in 
any manner he thinks fit, without commi- 
tting himself to the support or opposition 
of any politicail party. Similarly, if he is 
seeking election to any local body, he 
must stand not on a party ticket, but on 
the ticket of his own personal character 
and competeiKie. 'riio existence of a 
small group of sucli independent members 
in our local bodies and legislatures would 
be an excellent thing, hecanse siudi a 
party will always he able to cluvk tlu' 
excesses of party politics and to ensure* a 
saner and more impartial jn Igment on 
public issues. 

Ihit if th(^ tea(*hor must he above the 
|)laiie of party i)olitics, it does not follow 
that he is excmi)t from the duties of 
active citizenship In Bengal tlu'rc* are 
as many as sr),Ul.)() villages, most of which 
are almost deserted villages -poor, supiM - 
stitious and without any hope or inb'ivst 
in moral or material improvc'numt. And 
there are only l‘20!) high schools in tlu' 
Province, which aloiu* can otter the 
nervssary heac^ons in a s(‘a of utter dark 
ness, dlierefinv, tlu* school as a wlioh* 
in its eorporaU* capacity and the tt*aelier 
in hi., individual capacity mnsi aeli\(*l\ 
participate in all njition-hnilding aclivilie. 
in th(‘ field of lionu* industry, agii<Mil 
tnral improvein(*nt, public. hi‘alth. adnli 
education, (a)-operalivi‘ n)ovein(*nt, soei il 
reform, physical d('velopm('nt in slinK 
in all th(W^ activities wliich are collective 
ly called by tlu^ name of village n (‘ons- 
irnction. 'riic teacher mnsi als») be m 
preacher in all civi(! acd-ivities. Por, h.' 
ins character, by the traditions of hi^ 
profession,* and by his tinu^-honomid 
place as a highly esteemed and res])cct('d 
member of the community, he is emincii- 
ijy fitted to became a loading menilau- <»! 
the civic society. 



Dawn of Thought 

% r. l{()lUil(1<S, 

(Bomhaij) 


MetaplioL’iciilly if one wciHi 

to discover himself c.omph'tidy isolated 
from other Imman l)f^ings and civilization, 
that is, so to say, left adrift amidst primi- 
tive surroundings, wliat would he the 
conclusion to he; formed hy a sanely 
responsible man under such circumstan- 
ces */ It would evidently he the fact that 
he would ]iav(; to live, hy liis own wits 
alone, i. e., think for himself. 1 have 
put forwai'd this argument because it is 
a simple illustration which explains tin; 
foundation of what is known today as 
The Now L’sye.hology namely the power 
of 4’hought. As we think so we live, 
(iivater the power of thought, the liiglier 
our living. The mysteries of life can 
only be fathomed by those who can 
think and solve them. 

Now comes tin; problem of trying 
lo find out the sourci; of this mysterious 
])ower. I jiiust say that the experiment 
is a didightfiil one indeed. It has very 
ofbai a small beginning leading to grexUer 
ends. It may be in the form of a small 
ililliculty whiidi confronts us and having 
no ('lie to consult we are forced to think 
out tlu; solution for ourselves. To one 
who luis always been acmistomed to act- 
ing mi the advice of others this experi- 
ence will be something like trying to 
bi'oak a stone by nu'ans of one’s fists 
:done. Ivather a diflicnlt task indeed. 
Jhit he must try even if it l)e for ihe 
mere sake of trying and this trial will 
l^rove to be the beginning of a great achi- 
evement. 'riiis is the first step. 

Naturally this initial success will 
lead to a desire to investigate the working 


of what is known as lh(‘ great menial 
plane. Tin; mind of man is (livided so to 
say into two planes, vi/.. the consei- 
ous and sub-consi:ious. it was formerly 
thought that tin; mind was (conscious of all 
that went on within itself but the advaiic- 
t*d thought of tile agi' now recognises 
that consciousness forms but a small 
])art of the total of mental processi's. It 
has been estimated that less than lO ])er 
t;ent. of the numtal optn’alions of everv 
da,y life ai‘e performed on the conscious 
l)lane, the halanee of the work being done* 
in the gri'at ri'cesses (►f tlu‘ siihconseioiis. 
What hapj)ens i> this, d’he consi-ioiis 
mind sees an object and receives an 
impri'ssion i;f that ohjeef. 'That iiiii)re- 
ssion is passed on io tlu* suheonseioiis 
mind ami is retiiined tlu're until reealletl 
lo the conscious when reijuired. 

I’liis jirocc.ss is know n fo iis as inenjiji v. 
Ojicc we find that hy this j process we 
obtain wliat one might call an access lo 
the seat of all ])ower. il will be hdt that 
there is a need for improving that [jioei'ss, 
in other words our memory must he 
sharpened hy constant iisi\ Wi* imisl he 
al)le lo see clearly, w'here hefori* we eoidd 
see only faintly. W'e must l>e ahk* to 
weigh our inneianost tluuights with an 
insight that will (‘liable iis to foi’in the 
most accurate judgments. 

^lemoiy, thoiigli not a tangible thing, 
is elastic in its Tsyeludogical make up 
and can lie extended through const ant 
use. Scientists have now proved that 
one’s brain cells may he increasc'd l)y 
jiroper ('xeivise and ii^e according to 
scientific methods. Scientists estimate 
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I In*, ln’.iin 0 f)(). 

(KM) to L> )i)l), o n, ();)•) hiM'm (-.‘lls, ihv 
numl>er (lii|UMuliii,in iipoii the inontiil 
\ity of the person. Now only a siuall 
portion of t.liesv' rcll>, liowi^vc'r, is jictivcly 
ill Use at any one time, an ('iioi’nions 
reserve foive beini^' ahwiys kept for cnier- 
^eiicies. 'I'hen^fore when the lirain aeli- 
vity is systematically in(*reaM‘.<l, an apiiro- 
priate stimulation of tin' ('\ti-Ji cells 
also occurs, thorehy improving the condi' 
tion of (uu ’s 

!( would he luaa'ssary for nu‘ to 
mention al. this juncture a few practical 
liints upon w hat one mii^ht (atll a mental 
improvement. As I have (juoted onc(‘ 
hefore, it has a small he^^innin;^’ l('adin;4 
to treater (mds, hut if I were to say that 
the interested jierson should start hy 
sUidyin;,'’ lines after lines and words after 
words of uninteresting^' matter it would lx* 
ahsurd. I ini^ht as well ask him to study 
the dictionary hy heart, whicdi task would 
not only end in failure hut also in disj^ust. 
lienee 1 come to the most important point 
which is. that the he^imu!!’ must clioose 
an interesting pieca* of liU’rature for his 
tirst lessons, meaning', one whieli ajijieals 
to him most ; not only this, hut lie must 
also choose th<^ most favourahle oppor- 
tunitii's rt\i»'ardin;4 his moods, period of 
timi‘, tlu^ surroumlin^s etc., ev(?n ^'oin^ 
to the e\l<mt of heinj» particular as to 
tlu! correctness of his posture whilst 
stiidyin;^'. All this may sound foolish 
hilt one must not for/^^et how foolish our 
motions prove to he at times. We like 
a c.ertain Ihin*^ one moment, whicli is 
disliked and discarded the next, ddiere- 
fore it is very important not only how 
one starts ]>ut how oik* cariies on tlu* 
work from da' to day until linally tlu* 
;:oal has In'en rcaclu^d. 

.As a methol of r(*.'ular exercise I 
would pick out the mo.st potiular ])a,st 
lime, tliat is, rea.dini;. I would not lay 
dowm ‘liny special category of hooks to he 
read, luit leave that to individual choice. 


Suppo-iin‘4 one wert^ to (*reati^ a habit of 
carefully committing' to memory all the 
salient points in the hook, ho wnis reading 
and at the conclusion w'rite out some- 
tliint^ like a synopsis of the subject matter 
of the hook. In the he^innino one would 
not he able to compile iiiuidi but as time 
passed one would lind that his memory 
Iiad sliar[)ened in the process. A similar 
process may he ado[)ted in the case of 
cinema rtinis. d’he plots of [lictiires seen, 
with s[)ecial attention paid to tlu; charac- 
t(‘ristics of the different actors, is not o?dy 
a memory training t(‘sl, hut also a stud\ 
in P.sycholo^y of a kind. A third and an 
advanced inethoil is that of makinji' a 
nu'iital noti; of tlu* hooks, dresses etc. oj 
fellow pt‘destrians and fellow passeni^er^ 
and joltin'^' down tlu* particulars at the 
earliest opportunity. Kim's (bime is also 
another method of memory training,- 
invent(‘d hy Itudyard Ki[)lin;^ in his liook 
“Kim". You observe a slu)]) wind(»w' full 
of various exhibits and after making a 
mental note for say two or three minuUs, 
you mov(* off and w rite down the nanu's 
of the exhibits you can remember, tiu'ii 
•u> hack to the window and check up to 
see how far you are correct. 

^‘’''nll' peojdeare under the impression 
(hat ^reat thoughts are the se(iuence of 
the imagination alom* hut little do tlu'\ 
kiU)W of (he immense labour that the 
master minds of history had to imderL’o 
todeveloj)' w hat were in many cases juf>l 
mediocri; mental sjiecimons. It was l)\ 
sh(;er effort of will power that they 
achieved what appears to us as impossible. 
Just as the mind of a child cannot he 
expected to function like that of a ni;ni 
similarly the mind of a.n average man is 
incapable of thinking like a master mind. 

I loth of the former have to mature to 
arrive at a jiarallel line of thought with 
the other two. Powerful thought is the 
seapienee of an improved mind and 
meniorv . 



War Clouds 


WARNINGS OF STATESMEN 
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tlio {^eonraphical baiTiers that sepai’ate 
nations and realiso once for all that 
peoples whether they be white, black 
or vellow, or (ierinan, h’rench, Absynian, 



Indian or C’hinese, are all Ininian beinj^s 
entitled to have an equally free and happy 
life in their own places, then destruction 
may be averted. 

“It is necessary to be prepar(‘d for 
war not tomorrow but today" says Signor 
iMiissolini, Dictator of Italy. 

Has 1’afari, J'lm])eror of Mthioi)ia, 
which is the last Knipirc* in Africa has 
threatened to stand against and is read\ 
to take up cudgels against one of hhirope's 
most militaiy minded coimlries led hy a 
genius iMiissolini. 

“If warlike armaments are a menace 
to peace, tluni they are a menace for all 
states. r>ut if they are not a war meninas 
tlien tliey ari‘ not a menace lor any slate. 
It will not do for one group to represtait. 
their armaments as an olive branch of 
])eace and tliosr^ of the otluu’s as the devils 
wand. A taidv is a iwuk and a bomb is a 


Herr Hitler 


Stalin, the dictator of Russia still'believes in 
a world revolution 
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bomb. The opinion tluit ifc is possible to 
divide up the world for all time into states 
with different riglits will always be reeoj^- 
nised only by one side. The (lerinan nation 



Admiral Keisuko Ok ad a in native dress 


in any case is not |)repared to be regarded 
and treated for all time as a second class 
nation or one with inferior rights", says 
llorr Jlitler, the Dictator of (lermany. 

Admiral Keisnke Okada, Prime 
iiiinist^n' of .Japan says that ho cannot 


lavour the present ratio princi[)l(' in naval 
limitation which “hurts tlie self-respect 
of certain nations". 



Lioyd (U‘org(*, tlu* lioro of the last war 


“It is better to lx* fiaglitened now 
than killed hereafter" dc'claivs the lit. 
Hon. Winston Clmrchill (Mngland). 

“The situation is so grave tliat any 
mu'xpected event Jiiay have' th(‘ (dtcct cd’ 
a spark creating a general i‘xplosion" 
says J)r. J^)enes, th(' ( '/t'clio-slovak l^’on'- 
ign minister. 

“Idle tramp of one single* column ol 
infantry is worth far more than the 
cleverest speech of any Pai’liament ’ 
declares (General (loring tlu* right-hand 
man of Herr Hitler 
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Philosophical Approach to History 

JUj I)IP(HANI) VKUMA, M. A., 

Lnfnn'i\ Jut Cnllnje, Lalhaoll 


Seldom can a ^u’avor iiiistako he made 
than is involved in the eonception of 
vegurdino- [{istory as just an aoeimmla- 
tion of so many ages ami the actions of 
men and women, princes and peo|)le, 
rulers and the ruled covering the same. 
Nor is this mistake niiich rectiiied when 
an effort, supposedly according to the 
modem metl'.od, is made to cast in, here 
and there, social and economic influences 
which help to infnse some liveliness in 
what otlierwi.se would have hvcw arid 
facts, recollections of dry names and dates 
without any human touch, wilhoiit in any 
way giving the dullest impression of the 
great historical drama that opens itself 
before every age and tlum rolls on leaving 
nothing except perhaps iiumiorv behind, 
hilt it needs a masterly mind and more* 
even a masterly imaginaticui to keep tli:il 
memorv gre(*ii for the sneci'ssive genera- 
tions to draw morals from, or prolialdy to 
adorn tal(‘s at a fire-side. 

Kffort has liecn made hy various 
writers at (lin’erent times to pres(*nt 
historical facts from a certain point id' 
view and that perhaps is the only jtisti- 
fication or at any i‘ate an explanation of 
tlio innumeral)lc: text hooks on liifitori(;al 
subjects dealing with the selfsame matter. 
Starting with tlie same matter the writer 
particularly emphasises certain things 
which dominate his mind and arrives at 
conclusions after his own obsessions. A 
devout (‘hristian writing al)Out the crusades 
or a faithful saracen giving his own versi- 
on of the same phenomenon aiv both alike 
disabled to present a trustworthy account 


of the ev(*nl, from tlicir religious pre- 
possessions. An ortliodox Hindu will 
equally do havoc wlien deiiling with the 
invasions of iMahmood (laznavi and tli(' 
Muslim historians often returns the tri 
hute by iinderesf iniatiiig the achieviMiuMifs 
of ancient Hindus, \\liil(‘ an HiiropiMii 
eonseions of his siqierier eompk'xion 
iinder-rates the entire ancient and iiK'dia- 
(‘val eivili/atioii of India, dating the in 
(‘oming of the Europeans as I Ik* hegiimiiig 
of civili/ed lile in an otln'r-wisi* harharoii-. 
and primitivi' country, facts may not Ir 
pri'sented with such frank bias and often 
tluw are not, for an mifriith vsoiild hardl\ 
hi* efieetive without soiiu' slight mixliire 
with truth, hut oik* can r('ad hetwia*)) lln' 
lines, and on (‘very pagi* of tlu' higoh'il 
litcraliin* one can sc(‘ the unhealthy piv- 
jndices of the writer hiiiis(‘lf making n 
iiK’ss <)l what might have* hc(‘ii a systeiiiii- 
tic and scieiitilic accoiiiiL of the i‘Volntioii 
of the hniiian drama. The* other d:i\ 
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l)r. Shid'jit Aliiiiiul Kluin, |)l•c^si(lin”• (>V(‘r 
the Historical ( ’onlcrciicc, made 

a plea Tor a scieiiLilic history of India and 
held Pt. Jawaliar Hal Neliru's “(llinipses 
of World History*' as tlie sample to he 
instated and the plea. I think, has been 
made none too early. Polities may be 
\\a)rked to v(ny death unless the l)aek- 
i-round upon whieli ))()Iitieal evcuits ar(‘ 
set, is lirmly ‘grasped, a,nd ptuhaps a ri^ht 
interpri‘tai ion ol ih(‘ histors ol thisgrisit 
hind ina.v save, us Iroin the \irusol our 
crooked polities. 

Let us try to undeistand the tiinda- 
mental liiit‘s on wliieh th(‘ sei(‘ntitir 
historian would have to model liis work 
lo meet the point in view. 'Vhc method 
I have called philosophic rather than the 
scientilie for tbe one includes the other. 
\]\ a pliilosophieal understanding' ol 
Hislory, I mean, tlu* understandin<» of the 
,.ul)i(‘et as a whole by the ti-priori method, 
with du(‘. relation with the environment 
local as well as univer.sal. d’ln' at^proaeli 
^damld be with an open mind, the methoil 
while suflieiently analytical I o deli neat e 
all facts .should not be loo detaclied or 
solilarv, for it would contribute towards 
lor^ettin*’ the perspective relation of tin* 
|)art witli the whole. The history ol no 
^'in^le nation, still less that ol a smaller 
unit, can be* studied wilbout keepiuf^ in 
\i(*w tbe imisersal and inter-national 
iMirreiits and eross-enrreiUs that seeretiN 
iione-ihe-less snrtdy influence \hc ;^'eneral 
trend of thiii'^s and affeet Inimaii o\olu- 
lion as a whole. H. (L Wells has in his 
inimitable way dealt with the world 
Instory friMii the evolutionary [mint ol 
view, treatiuj.; the various uatiems as so 
tuauy units in tliat proeess and turninji 
his attention now to this people and now 
lo that aeeordino lo their part in the 
"enoraJ ])roj>r(*ss of the world. No body 
< an deny that this is perliaps the onl> 
possible approach aJid as Pi. Ntdiru has 
tt bo broadly follow'ed the same method. 


the .scientific histoi'ian of India, would d(; 
W'ell to keep tins eoiistantlx in view. 

Nations have risen and falh'ii, ei\ih- 
zations have nourished and deeaye<l, hut 
the eauses effecting tlicj same from tin; 
haek^roimd ar(‘ so e()mj)ri‘heMsive that 
l)i‘ief and curt apliorisms wouhl, more 
often tlraii not, liit ))esid(' tlie mark. 
PiM'tain fundauieiital faetoi>» o|)erative in 
the proeess would l)e obvious without 
mueli effort and tlu' eouspieiious part 
played 1)>' iudividuals oi* classes would 
also 1 k‘ easily noticcahh', ))ut tlu‘ seieiititie 
aee(»unt would demand something more 
than this. History deals with human 

nature as manifested in human deeds and 
thoui^hls and hence a pliilosophieal 
aeeouiU of historical events must take 
into account the sundry pliysiolo^'ical. 
religious, moral and material inllu- 
eiiees that w'ork upon tlie human 
frame without any obvious kiUAV- 
ledy(‘. Al)ove all the historian deals with 
eauses and their effects and thest* must 
obviously he controlled Iw time and space 
and the sum total of iniluence that 
operate u[)on a ^ivim people. 1^ike the 
case for instance of the (iret'k city states 
or the lionian I m|)erialisiii. l]\n:h is a 
type for study to tlie Histoi-ians and it is 
all irrelevant to either euloi^if^e the one 
or ahii.-^e tlie oilier. Ibieh rejireseiits a 
pai’lienlar trend in tlie iwohitioii of 
Iniinan civilization and marks definitt^ 
sta^’(» in hnina.nily's marcli towards its 
destination. (’irciimstaiie(‘s alone account 
for the differences in tin' [loints of view' 
of tlu‘ (rii'cks and the b’omaiis and the 
one would have aelc'd twacily like the 
other under the eircumstanee ol the othei*. 
As a matter of fact wlum (lie eircunis- 
lanees changed in I he (Ireece w orld, 
.\l('xaiid(‘r with his dreams of tlie world 
empire was a |)orteiit of the luwv trend 
and a fore-taste of the wonlu-’oe Koman 
power. Haeli event can liko-wiso be 
explained. 
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Karly civilizations recorded by 
history, ail arose in the Eastern henii- 
sphere, hein^- credited to China, 

India and Persia. This is because the 
world under evolution first took settled 
form in the Isastern countries and it was 
there alone that the iiecessary condi- 
tions for a civilized life wore first estah- 
lished. Mankind lias been towards a 
pro^^ressive niarcdi of advancement but 
as the pliilosopher Hegel explained it 
later on, this process is characterised by 
the pheiioinenon of thesis and anti-thesis, 
progress and retrogress, rise and fall. It 
is just like mounting a steep hill through 
a zig zag path so that a traveller once 
near the top may have lo descend for 
a moment to marcli onward once again. 
It is therc'fore useless either to under- 
estimate the ancient civilizations of the 
world liy grouping them under the 
calumny of “Primitisnr’ or to plume our- 
selves hy the boast of our “ Modernism", 
The ancients did tlieir best to solve 
the problems as they ai)[)eareil to to them, 
we in the modern age are also doing our 
level best to acheieve the same. Neither 
deserves jiraisii or abuse for the thing has 
lirst to be explained with reference to the 
environments. 

Of cour.se the thi is not at all so 
simple as it seem nor the explanation 
so easy 11ic paradoxes, the puzzles, the 
intricaijies arise and these are shirred over 
hy Historians and (dther not exphiined or 
just explained away. A mere reference 
to cnvironmimt is not enough cure though 
it may bii so fundamental. The untoward 
always happens which the prophet never 
fore-tells nor the ifistorians fore-see, even 
as people cannot yet [iredict of earth-cjuakes 
other idiosyncracies of Nature. Things are 
ofcouir;e accounted for once they have 
taken place even as the (Quetta (jiiake is 
now accounted for by the meteorologists. 
Historians also adeejuately explain the 
revolutions when they have been accom- 


plished and the wars, with the only alter- 
natives of victory or defeat, hut none 
could have warned Na[)olcan of the fate 
tluit awaited him at Waterloo, for at his 
departure form Haris his calculation was 90 
again.st 10. Then the rise of a movemont or 
event may be phenomenon and iinanticd- 
pated by all hiim-iii ingenuity. Things in 
1914 were calmer than at any time 50 
years hefon?, yi't jint a bullet at the 
Austrian DiiUe prt.‘ci])ilated a great world 
event, not foreseen l)y political propliets. 
So may the rise of a Henin or (landhi hi^ 
unexpected and only inade(piaLoly accoun- 
ted for, afterwards. 

Vet the sci(mc(‘. of history is ihjI, 
(piite so mu(di a shot in Mu‘ dark aaid ii 
careful ohservatioii may certainly guide 
us through the im|)iaiding (‘vents. One 
cannot calciilaUi pcrcimtagos in a niaitcr 
of human naturi‘ hut the probables can 
easily he forc^siam. No oiu', ci’iterion can 
he a safe guide for (jveii a I'ational aaialy- 
sis will miss much that iMii lau'xplaincd 
hv unratioiial fa'*tors, human voliti«)n. 
[Kissioii, [)i*ejiidiee, bias, or any peciiliar 
idiosyncracies. Man is still a very mysh'i- 
io;is subject of study and so only a pliilo- 
soj)hicaI vic.w of his aetivitii*-. as a, \n1ioIc 
can account adcMjiiatcly or at any i‘at<* 
account most for tlu^ daily liap))cning^ 
which arc collectively called History. 
Aristotle warneil to distinguish a caiM: 
from an occasion and so I think, a pliiln' 
sopliical iMtcrprcta.tion (d‘ tlu^ (jvciit wdl 
go a lot to see tile J’oot of tlu^ mat tel'. 
Karl !\lar\ hy his ijiat(‘ria.listie interpiv- 
ta.tion of History just helps the [)hiloso[)liie 
historian to t:ike note of cei'tain doiiiinat- 
ing factors in human struggle. As a. 
complete, explanation the materialist or 
any other ])artial explanation will not 
explain more than a part, and for the lull 
picture one must join tin? |)arts into a 
liarmonious whole. That nndouhtediv 
is the task awaiting the scicniilic 
Historian of India. 



Dante-the Poet, Patriot and Lover 

lUj HHAUKS ( HANDKA CHAl DHL’Ul 


If it is tiMie tlijit iiiotleni lUly owes 
its life {111(1 indepcndeiiee to the practiciil 
idealism of (■omit Cavoiu*, then it is 
iMjiuilly true tluit in the field of pio^tess 
Dante's coiitiihution foi* tlie intellectual 
emancipation of the land was not in tlic 
least small. The Jt.-ily of Dante’s time 
was merely what is called a »i‘(j^rji pineal 
e\l)i’ession Jind hicked in a ivlined form of 
constitutional (iovernment. Small states 
I here were in plenty hut then they too 
W(;r(^ constantly involved in internal 
lends and stru'^j^les over one another. 

‘'(diihellines” and “(iuelplis" weri; 
iIk'ii the two rival parties prominent in 
till- (‘VC of Italy, the former representing 
tile party that supported the Kin^- and 
the latter skiod for those who upheld the 
ctiiisi' of tlu! Pope. It was in ;i nohle 
family (hat fouj^ht on the side of the 
’■( lliihellines" during the rei^n of h're- 
'Icriek 1 1 tluit Dante .Vlij^hieri was horn 
at l^'loreiice in 

l^’ionl tlie he^innin^' Dante led ji 
‘^oinewhat loiudy life. It is said that he 
le^t liis mother a few’ momenis after his 
hii’tli. So much sophistry is associated 
witli the facts of Dante's life, tliat it is 
Mot at all easy to say wliat is detinitely 

Jind what is false. 

Df the references that Dante makes 
the “ Vita-Xuova", it is learnt that 
'Vliilst a youngster in “Jacket”, he fell 
'M love with a ^irl, Ih^itrice hy name. 
* Im* love of J)ante for Beatrice is un> 
pmulleled in the history of romantic lores 
■Mid ill the immortal lines wliere he speaks 


of her, she is riJenvd to a^ an uhjecL Um 
ethereal to he imagined and loo delicalc 
Jind “divinely lair" lo he erased like tlic 
spirit of some most rernHsl essence. In 
lact, tlie lov(^ of tlic poet for Beatrice w is 
so profoundly deep and inteiiselx pure 
that in tlie Viisl ^allmy of lovei’s jarlaips, 
witli only the except ion of *’( 'handidas" 
there is liardly one wortli llu‘ n:imc, who 
ran fairly stand si eoniparison with Dante. 



Danto and Beatrice 
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When only eigliteen years old Dante 
wrote his first sonnet in reference to his 
love for Beatrice. The publication of 
the sonnet soon drew round him a coterie 
of friends and admirers. But soon war 
broke out in Tuscany and the Poet had 
to leave the altar of the Muse for active 
service ere he completed his twenty-fifth 
year. Florence, the place of Dante’s 
nativity had now been turned into a seat 
of great political upheaval. Tn 1‘289 the 
“Ghibellines” of Tuscany rose in rebellion 
against the Florentine “Oueiphs,*’ and 
were finally crushed at the battle of 
Campaldino. 

Dante, it is said, took a pron)incnt 
part in this skirmisli and fought like a 
hero. Tt is also said that it was mainly 
through his brilliant captaincy and mano- 
evouring that the Florentines had a 
decisive victory in the battle of Campal- 
dino. But though victory returned to 
the land and peace and rejoice gleamed 
in the creek and corner of Florence, yet 
a sad time now had come into Dante’s 
life, for “Beatrice” — the delight of his 
heart died at that time. 

Dante now turned liis attention to 
his country, and soon becjime an out- 
standing figure in politics. He exerted 
great influence over the Florentine lie- 
))ublic and the year 1295 marks the 
beginning of his api)earance as a speaker 
ill the Commune when for the first time lie 
characterised the “ordinances” as lawless 
laws. It may be noted here in this 
connection that these ordinances put 
some check on the nobles of the (luelph 
party wlio were then constantly bi’ceding 
[lolitical discontents throughout Florence. 

The year DlOO is an important period 
in the history of Florence. For it 
was in this time that two rival parties 
termed “Whites” and “Blacks” came in- 
to powesr ill the Florentine state and 
fought hard for political power. The 
Pope tried his best to settle their claims 


but in vain. Next came the turn of 
Dante, who by some lucky trick of fate 
got himself in the upperhand of the 
affair and was soon made prior of the 
city. In this office, Dante tried his 
utmost to make up the differences of the 
two contending parties and restore peace. 
For sometime peace returned to the land 
by the banishment of the leaders of 
these two parties. 

But soon a dark day, seemed to be 
lying in wait for Florence, the history of 
which soon took a different turn by the 
invasion of Charles of Valois who on his 
way through Italy sacked Florence and 
made Dante captive and sent him to exile 
on unjust charge of fraud and corrupt 
practices, ft is rather an irony of fate 
that very little is known of the life, that 
Dante spent in exile. It is said that 
during his exile, he was never allowed to 
cross the gates of Florence — the land of 
his dream and birth, and that tlie last 
years of his life were spent in Ilavcnna, 
where he had a large number of friiiiids, 
disciples and well-wishers, who always 
loved and esteemed him as the best poet 
and man that the world ever saw. Here 
in l;V2l in his fifty-seventh year died 
Dante — the poet, patriot and lover in a 
land oi exile and imprisonment. It would 
perhaps, not b(; out of place here, to dis- 
cuss something about the notion that the 
J^oet had aboi the philosophy of Pile. 
Dante’s idea of Life is geometrically akin 
to an arch the summit of which has a 
length eipial to thirty seven years. Pile, 
that Dante plans in his book called the 
“C’onvivio” has four divisions. The lirst 
division represents the period of growth 
from birth till twenty-fifth year ; Man- 
hood is represented in the Second 
division, and covers the next twenty 
years ; “Age” comes in the Third division 
and goes down the arch from the h’orh - 
fifth to the Seventieth year, whilst the 
remaining part of the arch represents 
“Senio” or old age. 
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The Following are some of the works 
of Dante : — 

(1) Vita Nuova (The new life) 

(2) l)e Vulgar i Eloqaentia (On the 
volugar tongue). 

(8) De Monarchia (On Monarchy) 

(4) The Divine Comedy 

Of all these books the last named 
one that is, “The Divine Comedy” is 
acclaimed on all hands as the best and 
the sweetest of all his lyrical compositions. 

In this poem, the poet in his mental 
llight traverses Hell, Purgatory and 
Heaven, and delineates in beautiful pass- 
ages the sights, scenes and people that 
come round him in iiniterrupted succession. 
Here again the poet introduces us to 
Beatrice, but not the same flesh and 
blood Beatrice whom he loved so dearly 
in the prime of his life and invoked as 
tlio goddess of Beauty in the brilliant 
lines of “Vita Nuova” is not the one 
“whose smiles he had craved, whose 
beauty he had worsliipped whose charac- 
ctc'T he had revered.” 

She is now a human symbology and 
symbolises God or the Church. She is 
now a spiritual guide showing to the 
Poet the path — the path that leads to 
heaven. Like a true “Pilgrim” the poet 
follows the route as chalked out by his 
guide that leads from “heaven” to 
“heaven.” At last, tired and fatigued 
when the poet raises his eyes to address 
a few words to Beatrice, she vanishes 
in tlie mist. In her place conies Bernard 
and informs Dante that Beatrice has 
gone into heaven. 

“Were is she”? asks the poet and 
J^ernard replies “To bring thy desire to 
its goal Beatrice moved me from my 
place, but look thou to the circle third 
from the highest rank and there shalt thou 
behold her again, seated on the throne, 
her virtues have given her.” 

“Without making answer, I lifted 
^ip mine eyes and saw her, forming to 
herself a crown as the eternal rays strea- 


med from her. No mortal eye is so far 
distant from the region which thundereth 
most high, even if it were deep plunged in 
the sea, as was J^eatrice from my sight.” 

Thus tlie poet goes on describing his 
celestial experience till his vision fades 
and “The dreamer wakes with the wish to 
do the wdll of God, who Himself is Love.” 


AN INNOCENT VICTIM OF POLITICAL 
SUSPICION. 



This four-year old child Jineika 
Varossy, who had been living in Yugos- 
lovia under the care of her grandmother, 
was ordered to leave the country conse- 
quent on the expulsion of the Hungarian 
population after tlie murder of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia. Her grand- 
parent was not allowed to accompany 
her to the boarder. A card bearing the 
child’s name and destination was pinned 
to her coat and she was met at the fron- 
tier by her mother who is a widow, 


Play "Spirit in Work 

Bu .1 . LAHLIaI ^r.A., n.T., Dip. Kd., (Load.) m.k.s.t. (Doud.^ 
Ueadmasfer. Govt. ‘High Firhool^ BftrracJqmm 


A Philosophy of Play 

iM’of. L. \\ .lat’ks of the Oxford 
llnivorsity said tlio other day in a juiblic 
speerli, ‘‘A nation’s love of play and 
provision for organised ^aines furnish the 
real key to its creative activity." Accord- 
ing' to another eminent educationist, Dr. 
(Vi’il Norwood, formerly J headmaster of 
Harrow, the [)roduction of the Hritisli 
character rests chiefly on the oi'^^anisation 
of o’ames and sports in the playing-fields 
of the nation's schools and colleges. It is 
the ohjc'Ct of this article to su|)i)ort this 
view hy stating what may ho called a 
Philofinplni of Plaj/ with which the 
modern student should he imhued if ho 
is at all h) successful in this work. 

TJiere are, in the main, two tenden- 
cies in human nature vi/, conservative 
and creative. 'Fhe former manifests 
itself in the child’s innate love of routine 
and ritual and the latter in play. All 
forms of life fi'om the amoeba to man 
are essentiallV creative in that it means a 
peipetual reslia[)ing of what already is oi* 
has been in the natural condition of 
things. Althougli we love tradition, as 
revealed in the past, we also want lo 
make a clean break from it and thus 
reshape the future foi* our own j)urposes. 
In children we lind aii irreverent radica- 
lism (riiriously mixed up with a conser- 
vatism of the most uncompromising typo. 

Tlie creative tendcmcie.s I’eveal them- 
selves in ‘play*. By ‘pla> ’ is meant what- 
ever is worth doing for its own sake- - 
whatever is spontaneous, whatever is 
expressive of the “creative urge” in us. 
Thus, any kind of ))layful activity which 


partakes of the character of play in so far 
as it gives the fullest scope for self- 
expression and development of individul- 
ity, is play in this sense. 

Educational Significance of Play 

riay reveals child nature. It is th»‘ 
only means of understanding children, 
who practically live in a world of niakc^ 
believe, because on account of thcii- 
physical limitations, they cannot conu' 
into close giips with the realiti(^s of lib*. 
Play is, as it wei*e, the very school ol 
infancy, childhood and even of hoNhood. 
without the tutelge, of which formal 
education could accomplish very littl(‘. 
Thus, the ingenious and resom'c(‘riil 
teacher can so conduct a school-exercis(' 
as it will really 1)0 play. It will ho also 
a piece of work in the semse that the child 
may bo hal fui to do it (na'r and over 
again hut without wt^ariness of an\ kind 
becaiu • the act is variously associatc'd and 
always agreeably in new c«)mbinati()ns 
with powers and instincts that are hcinu’ 
playfully exercised. 

Theories of Play 

H('rl)(‘rl Spenctu' r(*gards |)lay fmiii 
I he biological standpoint and thus (‘xplaiii" 
play as a manifestation of suj)erlluoii> 
energy. This theory does not full\ 
•iccount for all phenomena of play c. 
a weary child forgets fatigue wlien the 
play element is introdueed into a task, 
in teaching. Heading, the resoiirceliil 
teaclmr, makes it a game of the “police 
and the thief.” Play so directs the out- 
flow of siipertliioiis en(‘rgy as to male 
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the organism both pliysically and men- 
tally mori' efficient. With Ihof. Karl 
(Iroos, play is l>ut a biological device 
intended to give the young practice in 
ndiilt activities and thus secure for him 
an ellicient and effective ecpiijunont for 
the battle of life. According to Stanley 
Hall, play is atavistic and reminiscent 
of the history of the race. Prof. Sir 4’. 
Percy Nunn, one of the most eminent 
educationists of the day, thinks that 
although it may be true to say that spon- 
laneous play derives its typical features 
from the adult life of distant ages, thest^ 
racial memories .still reawaken in each 
goneraiion as they have a direct value for 
the adult life of tlui ])rcsent ojioch. 

Play-spirit in Work 

Play may he said to have diiferent 
levels ill a kind of hierarciiy of values. 
In the highest level, we have iutvlhclunl 
plaif which is perfectly continuous with 
play at the lower l(‘vcls. In this lev(‘l 
play and work hcconu' indistinguishable. 
There is no longer any d(miarcation line, 
for, all original and creative* works have 
pliUj r]utn(cl(n‘is/irs and arc worth doing 
for their own 'sake^s (\ g. the* work of a 


bSd 

great scientist, like fuiistein, or a great 
artist like P>etliov(‘n or a great poet like 
1 agore, is sell-chosen. Siicli works are 
a kind of intellectual play. A mans 
(Old nohlcsf (ictioJis aye ((Jfrfdjis 
somelliint/ trhirh hr uuntfs .‘o do oh o kind 
oj Jnr (uid sponfannms orfh'ihf irithoni 
(iJn/ ulterior purpose. In education, 
therefore, as in life, it is important to 
maintain the plufjful spnil in oil our 
icorJxSj lor, it is only und(‘r such condi- 
tions that there is a free play of our 
imagination and intellectual ’ forces, 
without which no work at any level can 
he done eflicicnlly. At the back of all 
inventions and discoverises there is 
present in tlu‘ mind of tin* original worker 
and creative thinker this play-ful spirit - 
this joyous spontaneity in work. Th(‘ 
manual worker engaged in tlie worst 
lorm of drudgery, does his job best when 
lie sings or plays wiMi Jiis woik. The 
same is tlie case with the intelleclnal 
thinker who is able to forge out of his 
brain something new and original only 
wIk'Ii he works in a playful-spirit. It is, 
therefore, important to hear this in mind 
when the modern student wrestles with 
his school or college subjects in attemp- 
ting to ac(pnre kuowlt*dge. 
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Our Boys in the Making 

Bij TiOKD BADEN-roWELL 


The young man of to-day lias a 
diilicnlt jungle before him through which 
to find his way to success. 

It is a tangle of di dicult ies such as 
did not exist in the early days of the last 
generation — at any rate to the same 
extent. 

There wei’o in those days paths open 
which have since becoiiie overgrown with 
a tangle of competition, of over-produc- 
tion, and under-employment. 

At the same time youngsters in those 
days had more individuality allowed them 
and therefore they developed greater 
personal initiative. 

Nowadays they are more crowded 
and brought up in the mass, with plea- 
sures and luxuries of all varieties made 
the more easy of access, and w here the 
openings to work and careers are fewer 
and farther between. 

A tangle 

The paths through the jungle are 
more and more diflicult to find, and wuth 
such a tangle before them little wonder if 
apathy and despair ci’cep in. 

Temporarily alleviating measures cut 
little ice with them ; herd instinct is apt 
to rule minds not trained to individual 
self-reliance, so the herd, where they can 
afford it, rush to pleasure, and, where 
they cannot, they grouse together in a 
panicky state and become the ready 
dupes of specious agitators. 


Whore is the a remedy ? 

All nations are feeling the strain 
alike, but mainly those where recent 
changes from traditional government give 
them the restlessness of internal political 
w^arfare. 

In one country one sees youth 
inovements of various kinds, led l)y youth, 
making excursions in various directions 
which generally lead nowhere. 

In another the dictator has grasped 
the nettle by taking youth in hand in its 
early stages and building it [U’ogressively 
up to the adult age. 

In Italy the lhalilla movement inau- 
gurated by Mussolini takes the boy— and 
the girl — at eight and by successive stagr*s 
of recreational education, coupled with 
that of the schools, moulds him in body, 
mind, and spirit, till he reaches manhood. 

Character 

This training is practically that of 
the I5oy Scouts both in its organisation, 
administration, and methods, but with the 
difference that whereas Scouting is a 
movement that has grown up automat i- 
cally under the voluntary work and enthu- 
siasm of the men and boys who constitute 
it, the Balilla is a State organisation 
backed by Government funds and person- 
nel under the direct inspiration of 
Mussolini himself. 

The organisation of the Balilla and 
its jnethods of training arc practically 
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founded on tliosc of the Boy Scouts, 
which movement it has superseded in 
Italy being oHicially recognised as a 
branch of the Department of Kducation. 

This is a new departure, and one 
which will command the interest of many 
educationists about the world since it is a 
definite effort to make character training 
for modern life anT integral part of the 
education of the young. 

It recognises the fact that character 
cannot be taught as a lesson to a class, 
hut must be developed from within the 
individual, and this largely through his 
own effort. 

If the increasijig herd instinct is t<j 
he countered it can only be through 
increasing strength of character in the 
individual. 

Although the training in character, 
luialth, and comradeship is much the 
same in both movements, the ultimate 
aim of the Balilla differs from that of 
the Scouts ill that it is definitely military, 
whereas the Scout training aims for 
making the best use of life on an improv- 
ed standard of citizenship. 

Highly Trained 

'Die officers for the Balilla are a 
highly trained corps (jf selected athletes 
wlio luive a flair for leadership of boys. 

Would that these iiualities counted 
in the selection of school teachers nearer 
home ! 

An apparently very minor and (de- 
lucntary fact common both to the Scimts 
and Balilla movement is that the boys 
purchase their own uniforms. 


This means that in very many, if 
not in most cases, tluiy have to find jobs 
of work in order to earn the necessary 
funds. 

This in itself is of great importance 
at that early stage of the self-edneatiun 
of the youngster as it involves courage 
and initiative in facing difficulties coupled 
with a desire and energy for work. 

And when his aim has been suecess- 
Inlly accomplished the hoy is conscious of 
having a personal achievement to his 
credit, which gives him confidence tliat 
if ever he finds himself in want he is 
capahlc of setting himself right by his 
own effort — if ho works for it. 

Optimism 

He no longer looks weakly to others 
to help him out of his hope. 

This is a bit of education worth all 
that the average school curriculum can 
teach him. 

Tn the Balilla, just as in the Boy 
Scouts, I sensed, tluit cheery optimism 
among the lads, who had learned to look 
on life as a jolly adventure, recognising 
that difficulties were the necessary hun- 
kers to he played out of; that clouds 
gathered to he dispersed so that the sun 
could shine again ; that patient selfrelijint 
courage, work and “stiek-to-it-ive-ness” 
will win through in the end. 

It is training In that direction, as 
much as in scholarsliip and tlu‘ classics, 
which is needed to help our lads to find 
the iiaths to success tlirough the jungle ot* 
difficulty which faces them to-day. 


:o:- 



Young India-The Inner Conflict 

iiH K. K)THAN THOMAS 


'IMio oiithtiinding nicL 5il)out young 
India is tlu'. greiiiness and suddenness 
ot* the cliaiigo that is coming uj)()n it. To 
some extent every genei’ation rebels 
against the standard of its fathers and 
grandfathers. INfanv of the older genera- 
tion are alarmed at this sudden change. 
l)Ut they forget that the revolt of the 
youtli is as old as history. In hu-t it is 
only througli such revolts tluil progress 
can come at all in any realm of life. 

About two (.-(Uituries back Modern 
Kuro])e broke in upon a people wlio w(*re 
supposed to have possessed one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. The 
West brought in an entirely new culture 
of its own, and th(‘ last I wo hundred 


years have b(*en a ])eriod of conlliet b»‘- 
tween tlu' two. l>ut today India is passing 
through the greatest crisis in her cultural 
history. The wave of modiu’ii civilisation 
is dashing Mgainst the granite rocks of 
ancient culture and custom. 

'riiis revolt has began with modern 
education as a result of which Imlia has 
come in greater contact with the progres- 
sive nations of the \\\'st and the Ihisl. 
The political consciousness of the youn- 
ger generation iii recent yeaj's Ijuvc 
certainly stimulatcal it. It is pluiiging 
the youth of tlu! nation into a new world 
of ideas and is bound to upset traditional 
behaviour. A bid for self-respc'ct, a few- 
rish young nationalism and a rt'alisalion 
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An Indian Yogi 

of the actual state of tlie country is civa- 


iin])ortatioii or internal growth. The 
youth are looking forward to a ‘new’ 
world* that no longer keeps hinnanity 
subjugated under the spell of initjuitous 
customs and prejudices. 

The new factor in the present situa- 
tion is the extent to whkdi educated 
youths are challenging the old system. 
The ])rotest of young India today is 
one that seriously and sincerely made 
up on the ground that old customs and 


ting a molten intensity of feeling in the 
younger generation of India. Whih 
most of the elders still cling to an 
unintelligent orthodoxy and cherisli a 
narrow desire for communal and caste 
supremacy, young India finds the nmeh- 
talkcd-of easte and customs a stumbling 
block in the way of the realization of 
their high ideals. 

Kecent years have seen a more 
widespread and a more searching criti- 
cism of cnstoinarv practices. The 
present conflict is nothing bid tlie strug- 
gle between the natural impatience 
of the younger generation with the 
didnesR of its predecessor. Young Judia 
is desperately tired of inequalities 
political, social, economic and religious 
wliether it lie tlm resqlt of foreign 


traditions impose undesireahle restraints 


P 



(^ol)bl(Ts ivt work 
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Indian ladies in London selling roses on Alexandra Rose Day 


upon tlio fulness ot life and that it cramps 
personality in the interest of abstract 
rules. The startling’ revelation foi* 
young India is to find that idealism does 
not seem to have a place in the life of 
the nation. In Imsiness life, money 
making is still regarded as an obvious 
and praiseworthy ambition. Selfish 
interest jdavs ifi every activitv of life. 
The moral code of beliaviour lias been 


made flexible to suit the convenience of 
the ‘privileged’. While f(‘\v roll in wealth 
and are tifcMion luxuries, millions stai've 
and die. in ignorance' and superstition, 
blealism has become a laughing stock. 

'The youth of India, like the youth 
of any other nation, feel the thir.st for 
service to humanity. And it is forihe 
oldei’ genei’ation to realize this monien- 



An old husband 
blessing his 
child-wife 
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muslim lady 
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Young tniua— the inneji conklk^t 
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A modern fashionable — Observs puradha 
lady 

lous change in the outlook ot‘ \oiiu^ 
India and alTord them opportuiiitieH to 
miifch safely on the voad of progress. 

No couiitiv has been so mueli 
iiiisreprcsented as India. While some 
like ^fiss Mayo villify India as the dark 
dungeon of dirt, lilth and su[)crstition. 


Knjoys oriental comfort 

others extol her for I)er spiritual attain- 
ments atid her inner culture. It has also 
becumt‘ eustomary to feed our children 
with too much of the fairy tales of our 
ancient lierita^e iind Mind them to the 
existiuH evils in our life. At (jvery stage 
in onr edueation, we are asked to under- 



Poor women 
carryint^ water 
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sacred UangCB Water 
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A village group 


stand the beauty, the siuipliciLy, the 
spirituality and what not of tlie life of 
our illiterate brothers and sisters in the 
remote villages. And in these villages 
where DO per cent. ol‘ the population live, 
what do we see.V Xot much of the 
modern civilization is visible to our naked 
eyes. Hut we see groups ot small huts 
with mud walls and thatched roofs, with 
ill-fed, ill-clad and illiterate men, women 
and children who work, play and sleef) 
with cows, (thickens, goats and [)igs. 
Men work day and night and still tlu‘y 
do not have suriiei<'nt to cal. Womeii 
too go for work, ^'oung litlle boys have 
to herd goats or cows, or hel[) tlieii‘ 
parents. 1'he tiny little girls huve to 


tender the still smaller cliildrcn. Mvery 
one in the village luis his or her exact 
status and duties according to age and 
s(ix. Hilt, their etjualitv in povertv, their 
daily co-operative struggle with Nature 
for a living and their firm faith in tJieir 
destiny have made way lor some ordei* 
among them. Whatever be the spiri- 
tual significance* of their life, there is 
nothing very much that the material 
eye could apjirc'ciate. 

I* rom these \ ij|a,ges let us turn to 
look at anotht r picture in our cities like 
Calcutta, Honibiiv or Mailras. Although 
village life is tlie main [lart of Indiji, 
city slumps jire not at all peculiar to our 
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(ruuiitry. Vuii find it luore or less in all 
the cities of the world. But, let us look 
to the life of our leading eountrynicn, 
zemindars and princes. They live in 
palatial housed surrounded by beautiful 
gardens, with Jiundreds of servants. 
They wear the most up-to-date Kuropean 
dress and gorgeous silks with sets of 
jewels worth thousands of rupees. 
Liveried servants and Rolls- Hoyce cars, 
are as plentiful as the dust under the 
feet of the poor villager clotted with 
muck and covered with flies, ^rheir 
sons are educated in Kngland and 
daughters in Paris and every year they 
go for a change to Switzerland or Vienna. 
They speak less of Indian politics, but 
are more concerned \vith international 
politics and policies. Their women, 
with bobbed hair, high heeled shoes, and 
hand bags, are constant visitors of 
beauty parlours and are exi)evts in all 
steps of Western dance. 

Between these two extrenu' types, 
there is another class a coinparitively 
large section — who owe moderate allegi- 
ance to the ancient and the modern 
culture and who try to adopt a via media 


course. .\t home they arc very orthodox 
but give certain laxity in public offices, 
on the streets or on play-grounds. They 
westernise themselves wliiffi (uit of their 
homes and have no oljjection to mix and 
eat with other |)eople. But, once insidi* 
their houses, tluiv are very orthodox. 
Their women too dress themselves in 
fashioJiable saries and travel in cars 
sonietinies with all four sides covered. 
It is a common practice in some places 
for Indians to wear half European cos- 
tume and half Indian. In every walk of 
life and in every sphere of aettivity, they 
seem to adopt a blending of the occiden- 
tal and oriental cultures. 

This conllict in ideas and ideals have 
pervaded in every phase of Indian life. 
While Mahathma (iandhi and a group of 
enlightened men and women are working 
for the uplift of the untouchables, many 
other educated men of standing and 
position are ()Uoting vedas and piiranas to 
justify ‘the ways of (fod to man.’ Sarda 
.\ct on the one side i)rohihits child marri- 
age. But even sonu' of our enlightened 
men seem to he dead against legislative 
cnaci numls, calculated to reform the at^ti 
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Leaders of India 
in Conference 

old |)riictico of child niarria^e jinion*^' 
Hindus and Moslems. 

The youth of India is today in the 
mid ocean engulfed by the cross currents 
of two o[)p(;site cultures. I^he one attracts 
them with all the material glamour of a 
pleasurable life, while the other still holds 
out its subtle persuasion to contine the 
inheritance of centuries old spiritual life 
of suffering and sacrifice, of weakness and 
humility. 

That India could rise up ecjual to 
any other nation in the world and carve 
out a place in all the spheres of life has 
l)een more than amply proved by the 
sons of the soil who are as clever as any 
in world. Tn every walk of life, we have 
produced men who liave contributed to 
the progress of the world. Gandhi, 
Tagore, lhaman, Kamanujam, ]k)se, Kay 
or Sarojini will be jin asset even to the 
most advanced of advanced nations. 
Our lawyers have proved a match in 
argument for Sir John Simon or Winsten 
(’hurchill. Tlic brains of our politicians 
are rex'ognised as being more agile than 
those of any other race. 


Women delegates to 
the Congress 

And yet this nation occupies the 
lowest ladder among the advanced peoples 
of this age. Why ? The inner conflict in 
her social and cultural life seems to be 
the cause of lier stagnation. Scheming 
politicians always harp on the theme of 
foreign domination as the barrier in her 
social redemption. We forget that W(j 
have not progressed mucli even in tliosc 
matters in which we have complete 
freedom. Hut, have we followed up the 
work of the great Kaja Ham Mohan Jloy ? 
Hven to-day one liundred years after his 
death, our soccity has not advanced much 
fui'ther, although thinking men and rcj- 
formers have insisted on its necessity. 
JJie reason is not far to seek. The inner 
conflict still continues and has not yel 
decided as to the course to be adopted, 
'riie Indian youtli at every turn revolt 
against existing conditions, and try hard 
for the realisation of their ideals. But, 
they alone cannot work out the much- 
needed changes in the social order of 
the day. The older generation have to 
realise and sympathise with them ins- 
tead of dignifying the objections to many 
a change by suggesting that they an' 
based upon ijrofoimd reasons. 


■0 



Progress of Education in Africa 

Bn PiioR S. M. CHITALE, m.a., 


The wliite man’s invasion has 
caused rapid and far-reaching changes 
in the Negro society. The ])roces8 of 


chiefs. They do not scorn to have had 
any religion wortli its name. Witeli 
crafts have been ruling their lives. 



An open cookery class for African girls 


civilising a backward race like tlie 
Africans is loo dilhcult a task. These 
peo))le have had no civilisation of their 
own in the past and were living for 
centuries in forests with wild animals 
:ind on human sacrifices under tri])al 


Witli tlie advent of the ]’uiro])oans, 
these Negroes began to tly to far away 
forests. The first task of the White 
man was to make tlie native realise that 
he did not intend to destroy them hut 
was bent upon making friends with them. 
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It was no oasy task. 'Plio foar of (*at*li 
<*ausod mutual susj)ioiori vosnltinj^* in the 
(loath of many on oithov side. Time lias 
worked out miraculous chan< 40 s in their 
lives and to-day education is rapidly 
spreading*' amon*^' the Xetfroes. 

Kuropcan missionaries were the first 
to establish scdiools for tlie Afi-iean 
peoples, 'riiey wrote the first hooks and 
taught the iioople to read and write. 
Mission centres were started in various 
places, with scluxils, work-sho})S, hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. I’luise attracted 
the natives who found them all to their 


ments of education have been set up in 
each colony and a certain percentage 
of tlie rt. venue has been alloted to edu- 
cational development of the native 
p('oples. In an Advisory (-oiniuitteo 
on African Education was appointed 
and after two years of strenwous work 
they issued a memorandum in 1925. It 
states that the (Tovernment reserves to 
itself the general direction of educational 
policy and the supervision of all edu- 
cational institutions. Even now the 
hulk of the schools belong to missionaries. 
Jlut there are a few schools founded by 
Africans and a few Muslim institutions 



An African woman Young girls with their One of the best 

with her anklets and ornaments dressed of 

native ornaments announcing that they are negro women 

not yet of marriageable age. 


benefit. Ft resulted in improved houses 
better living and happier conditions for 
the people. Jhit the course in these 
schools hav(^ often been too narrow!) 
vocational, in that they liavc been direct- 
ed towards supplying clerks and teachers. 
'Fhe greatest (lifficnlty in educating the 
young Africans was felt to remove tlie 
constant fear that runs throughout life 
for their ancient rituals and charms 
which are considered to be the only 
means of protecting them from danger 
and disease. 

(lovcrnment entered the field of 
education only very recently. Depart- 


too. Freedom of religions instruction is 
granted to all schools. In Mohammedan 
communities such as in Zanzibar, the 
Koran is taught in schools. But in all 
other schools ('hristian teaching is given. 

The education tliat is imparted to 
the young African is on Western lines. 
As such the young native is always in a 
stare of confusion, h'or instance, when 
the son .of a ('hief spits freely in school, 
he is reproved and he stops the habit. 
Bnt when he goes back to his father ho 
is reproved for not spitting as it is consi' 
dered unmannerly for a chief not to use 
his high ])rerogative of sjiittiqg frefjuentlv 



1>U0CtKKSS ok Kducation in aKkica 


However tJie present f»en6ratioii is 
in a iiiucb better position than its pre- 
decessors. Voun;» ACricans follow the 
•road to urban and industrial centres. 
The>\ learn many of the good tilings of 
the Western civilisation. IMicrefore, it 
I is natural that they should carry with 
them new ideas when they go l>ack to 
their villages. 

At present there are a large number 
of educated Africans themselves who are 
taking keen interest in the education of 
their cliildren. In many places (Tovorn- 
ment have set up training institutions and 
technical s(diools under African sujicr- 
vision. The missionaricis select the 
village tea(dicr and make him responsible 
for village education, 'riiercfore, it is ht' 
who has to bridge the gaj) between the 
teaching in the school and the life of the 
village. He has (o (‘oiK^uer the fear of 
witch eraft and charms from the mind of 
I he villagers. 'riiesc teachers l)eing 
themselves natives are in a better position 
lo inthience the chiefs and elders and to 
show them that the school is an integral 
and valuable factor in villagt' life. 
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liinkswith surrounding villages are 
forged through adult (shicational work, 
baby welfare clinics and school festivals. 
The school is becoming the centre of 
social activities. Plays and dramas are 
staged to which the villag(‘rs are invited. 
Marriage too comes within the j)urview 
of the schools, for young men wanting 
wives apply to the head. 

4’here are few higher institutions 
also. 4’he most notable among them 
is the Aehinota College on the (iold 
(’oast opened in I1)‘J7. In this college' 
all sorts of education from Kindergarten 
to university courses arc given, (lirkas 
well as hoys are educated there. Among 
the teaehing staff* there ;ne s(*.verjil 
(pialifit'd Afri(‘ans also. 

It may he safely said that tlu^ white- 
man in Africa has contributed much t(; 
the progivss of the .Vlricjuis. Although 
at present only I [)vv cent, to o ptir cent, 
of the children of the. school going age 
attend llu) schools, then.* sire e\(‘ry indica- 
tion that (he future holds som.'thin;^ 
more hopelul t.o the Ni'f^roi"^. 
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A Sound Mind in a Sound Body 

Bij “COMliADIi ’ 


Tho old Uonnin adii^o of ii ‘sound 
mind in a sound holy' lias liceii proved 
to be absolutely true by modern seienn*. 
The best minds aiM in tlie best, 

bodies ; and eonvers(‘ly tlu*. best ibodies 
j)i*oducc the best minds. Jbit the pojiular 
I'allacy is that the mind over doA’elops at 
the expense of the body. IViolo^ufists and 
psychologists liave proved this to bo 
absolutely erroneous. 

^bhc ancient Cl reeks eonsidered 
external beaut\ as an outward expre- 
ssion of the internal Ix'auty and the 
Spartan training' for the youth was to 
develop the physical and nuMital beauty 
of men and women. 'Jdie (1 reeks and 
Itomans of the old world comprehended 
that mind and body were [)artsorone 
whole and that the best (h'vcdopment of 
either one was [)ossil)le by tlie harmo- 
nious development of both. 

This enlightened idea of tlu; ancients 
was lost in the da.rk ages. In India, too, 
in olden days jihysical litiu'ss of the l>ody 
was considered very important for every 
one. We read in the piiranas, of tlic 
physical fitness of oiir saints and sages 
too. (iirls were given in marringc to the 
young men who proved the highest 
physical jihilities. Ihit, to-dny, wc have 
com[>Iclely lost fhc tr;n-c of .ill Ihcsu 
good pijrts and artivities. 

Of late, wo liave so luuch neglected 
the devclo|)nn‘.nt of oiir physical sidt* 
ilr.it tliere is a common belief among the 
literate and the illiterat(' that very inte- 


lligent persons die early. This is true, 
because, we allow the mind to develop 
without paying the least attention to our 
body. And a liigbly developed body 
without a corresponding mind is ecjually 
dangerous and useless. 

It has been rightly said that in most 
of the had type of eriminals, defective 
development of tlie body is visible. In 
many instance's, we can distingnsli n 
(unicl and dangerous man from a goo:l 
one hy bis very appearance. 

It is very essential that W(‘ 
should develop the body and mind 
from our early days. It is criminal t(} 
negle(;t the physical education of oiir 
children. (’ hi id ren with the growth of 
their minds stimulated by education aiul 
supiKU’ted l)y the liigliest degree of 
physical health have a real chance to 
accoiiiplish groat things for the world. 
Mvery scliool boy and girl must b(‘. told 
that because of the early start of bis oi- 
lier plivsical advantages they will liave 
the health and stamina to later carry on 
the studies and work more siu^cessfiillv. 

In India, wc have not yet fully 
realised the most important function tlv.il 
s[K)rts liave to do in the lives of oui* 
young iiK’ii und woiikui. W’e are content, 
tg follow the pernicious practice o( 
trying to develop the mind without llie 
least regard for the dcvidopmc.nt of thr 
ho ly. How ofti ji do W’c hear sonic ol 
our (‘iij incut men making pro[)inlie 
ainumnccmeiiLs rcgariling the character- 
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istics of the people of the varioiiH pioviii- 
ccs. We often hear the expressions as 
‘(kiltural Benj^ar ‘Martial runjah’ 
‘[ntellectual Madras’ ‘C’oniniercial 
J^oinhay*. It is absurd to divide any 
nation on these lines, while we {>ive the 
duty of perfectin'^ the mind and soul 
to Madras and Bengal, Punjab is to look 
to the physical development and Bombay 
to the materialistic. bA'cry nation has 
to develop all these faculties simul- 
taneously in every one of its citizens. It 
is not possible for I he people of one 
place to devot(i ll.(mselv( s to eating' and 
another to digest it. 

It is impossii)le for a liealty mind 
to develop in an mihealtby body. It 
miglit either die early oi‘ direct itself to 
undesirable and dangerous acdivilics. 

'riierefore, let it 1 e a cardinal article 
with every young boy and girl to devote 
more attention to their physical develop- 
iiiont also side by side with their 
mental education. Teachers and parents 
have to join hands in this most impor- 
tant matter which undoubtedly is the 
fust step in the natioi. -building pro- 
gramme. 


A inic. (/cniocKirn, tlir l ifiorous 
the lerm^ never Jin.s ej iste(lf (Did never u ilL 
/.S’ (Kjdinfit naliue that the manif should 
fjoi'i'in ond the few 1c fjcieined. A ].ef jjle 
conij o^eil of (jeds would (jorern itself duno- 
f'lntically," liousseau. 


DESHBANDHU CHITTARANJAN DAS 
MEMORIAL 
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Tl.is Memorial con.staiitly rcniiijc’.s us of J^’sKbancliu's 
love for the poor ami his intense patriotism 
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Communalism Practically Unknown in 
India before the 20th Century 

.Sir P. C. .Hoy wrifos in 77//* Mnth'm 
horieir for July :~ 

“Tlie history of Indin froin the 14th 
ccMitury, wiion the Moslem power was fairly 
estahlishod not only in Northern [ndiu but 
in the Deccan as well, to the dawn of the 
20th century shows that communalisin was 
practically unknown during all those long 
six centuries”. 

* 

“The fact is, the Ilindu-Moslem disunion 
is of recent manufacture or creation. Three 
decades ago it was scarcely known. Tn my 
days of boyhood during the Durga Ptijali 
festival, my father, grandfatlier, and great- 
grandfatlior used to invite the Kazis of Oadai* 
pur (non* our native village) to attend the 
Jatraa and they invariably responded to the 
invitation. Ruch was the case everywhere in 
Bengal. Perfectly amicable and cordial 
relation existed between the two great 
comniunities”, 

“The contrast between Bnroiie and India 
in so far as it relates to religious toleration 
is illuminating. 

The liistory of hhirope till lately is 
empliatically the history of religions jiorsocu- 
tion of the most revolting typo. Not only 
the crusaders, spurred on by the fiery ana- 
themas and pliillipics ol Peter the Hermit 
and the like, wont through liarrowing priva- 
tions ill their attempts to rescue the holy 
sepulchre from the ‘ infidels”, hut cruel long- 
standing wars originating in reilgious dogmas 
decimated and disfigured Europe for 
centuries.” 

''fi 

“In compari.son with this dismal episode 
India stands out in bright and bold relief. 
Into the Malabar coast Mohammedan inroads 
could not penetrate. In this region the 
Hindu kings enjoyed ahsoluto immunity — 


lull their s^iirit of toleration awakens our 
admiration. The Syrijin Christians obtained 
a footing in Cocliin and Travancoro as early 
a.s the Lst or 2n(] century. They wore wel- 
comed ami offered hospitality and allowed to 
profess their religious }>ractices without let 
or hindrance, with the result that to-day wo 
find that fully one-tliird of the population of 
Travancoro profess the Christian faith . 
When the Parsis, jicrsecuted in the land of 
their birtli, sailed to the .Bomhay coast, the 
Hindu Raja olforod them safe asylum as 
shown above.” 

The Problem of Adult Education 

^Ir. S. Viswanath Iyer writes in 'f'lir 
TmViau Revioiv of July 

“111 the first place, physical eduoalii^ii 
must be attended to. Tlie coming general ion 
must be strong, virile and normal. Persouiil 
health, liygiono and cleanliness, sex life, its 
implications, perils and possibilities, all tlu'^c 
ought to 1)0 taught. Else, we would lie termed 
as a race of imbeciles, incapable of holding (Jiir 
heads in the midst of a virile population in 
the world. 

Secondly, vocatioiial education miwt 
be c.vtered to. in this, they are alien, dv 
adepts by constant practice as the farnieis, 
factory Nvorkers, manual liih()iirei*s and oliM k'-. 
But useful tips in making their profession-; 
yield a rich return oi in lightening tlirir 
labours will ho useful. 

.\ sort of vague general cull ural odunal ion 
must he given. A study of the arts, the 
cultivation of tlie asthctic taste, literatnro, 
history and philosophy, nil those may 
iiscfiilli' taught. 

Above all, social education which wdl 
lit men and women for group nicml)ershi|) 
and whicli will forge unity amidst the fasci- 
Hating diversity, ought not to he ignored l)y 
any schomo of adult education.” 

The women’s movement in India 

Mrs. Lakshini N. Monon writes in Ihc 
June issue of the Tumtirth Ceuiuni ; — 
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“Each woman is individually and 
sepMi’ately absorbed in the petty details of 
her family and finds neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to think of the bigger liomo beyond 
the domestic walls. Hence organisntion of 
women for a definite purpose has become 
more than ever difficult. Add to this our 
own backwardnes, mental and physical, our 
inability to understand and realise how best 
we could improve the present : and then we 
nave a faint picture of the causes of defeat. 
In these circumstances it is only natural and 
inevitable that tlio cause of women’s eman- 
cipation should bo sponsored by women who 
have leisure and luive had opportunities of 
coming into contact with the larger life of 
the world. Tliese invjiriably linppon to be 
far removed from the masses in education, 
in their habits of life, ways of thinking and 
in tlieir sympathies, llonco much of the 
organised groups of women in India consists 
of the women of the middle classes. They 
are condemned jill over the world for their 
smug contentment and complacency. But to 
condemn their part in any movement is to 
ir.isundorstand history. The middle class, 
the class from w’hich are recruited our law- 
yers, doctors and teachers, has been a vita- 
lising force in human progress. Some of the 
world’s eminent writers and artists, refor- 
mers and revolutionaries owe their existence 
to tills mass of seething discontent which 
society ungrudgingly educates and releases for 
its own advancement. So if the women’s 
movement in India to-day is in the hands of 
the middle class there is nothing to he afraid 
of. It has happened as a matter of course 
as an unavoidable characteristic of historical 
evolution — of course that is nothing to be 
proud of ; nor is it a thing to ho condemned 
-'-what one has to see is that this body of 
women as represented in our various women’s 
organisations adopts a policy and programme 
which would not only enable the women to 
bettor their owri position hut rouse the con- 
sciousness of tiie large masses of our women 
to their own needs. If the women’s move- 
ment in India does not acliiove this in the 
shortest possible time, I am afraid it could 
not be doing mucli to fulfil its ideals.” 

Co-Education for India 

Rev. T. N. Siqueiva writes in Thr Xeir 

Reriejr of July; — 


“When we speak of co-cducation, tlicrc- 
fore, we mean the education ‘of boys and 
girls in the same school or institution, in tlio 
same classes, and through tlio same courses 
of study, till they are fit to enter a professio- 
nal career. Tlie training of grown-up men 
and \vomen in law or medicine is not co- 
education, and does not, therefore, come 
directly into the present inquiry. 

There are some apologetic advocates of 
co-education who admit that it has many 
drawbacks, hut plead that it is more econo- 
mical to have one large mixed school in a 
town for boys and girls than two small 
separate schools. They remember one of 
Lord Morloy’.s pontifical pronouncements 
that ‘Politics are a Held where action is one 
long second-best’, and lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that co-education is 
better than no education. This principle is 
morally sound only when it is a question of 
choosing the lesser of two good things ; hut 
arc there no occassioiis when ‘no bread’ is 

better than half a loaf ? when, for instance, 
the half loaf contains arsenic 1 

* * t 

Another argument whicli convinced 

co-educationifcts bring up is that co-education 

prepares hoys and girls for their future life by 
giving them a timely knowledge of each other. 
It would seem, then, that so far in India men 
and women have lived most unhappy married 
lives because they were educated separately 
and then thrown together one line wedding 
morning, and that co-education will secure 
that ‘harmonious co-operation’ which is the 
joy of family life. But the experience of 
America and Scotland, where co-education 
has been tried on the largest scale, does not 
seem to bear out this theory. Though it is 
difficult to obtain reliable statistics on such 
a delicate question, it is admitted by all 
educationists that the appalling prevalence of 
divorce and other violation of the sacreil bond 
of marriage in these two countries is in great 
measure due to co-education. Boys and girls 
who are acquainted with one another at 
school will not, when they marry, have the 
same respect or the same exclusive attach- 
ment whicli marringe requires. They have 
come to consider a person of the other sox as 
companion, not as the only companion for 
life. The true happiness and peace of a good 
Indian home ig known only to tliose who 
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lived ill ono ; and wliafcevor fcourisfcs and civil 
servants may write about thorn from their 
cars or dak bungalows, the Indian linshand 
and wife love each other all the more exclu- 
sively liecauso Llioy never sat on the same 
bench or played tho same fiames with boys 
and {‘iris at school.” 

The autlior concludes 

“The case for co-odiication is, therefore, 
very slender. Wo have shown that from tho 
psycholoji^ical point of view it is impossible 
really to educate hoys and {^irls together. 
Co-education is no educatiori. It may he 
co-instruction or co- playing, or co-dohating, 
hut it is not and cannot l)o co-education. 
For hoys and girls are too different (which is 
nob tho same as ime(iual) to lie educated 
together. And their differonccs are not only 
fundamental sind mitunil hut necessary to 
the well-being Mini hai)piness of tho family, 
the home, and the human race itself. These 
differoncos should, therefore, nob only not he 
blunted and oKiised by haphazard mixed 
company at school, hub carefully fostered ami 
developed and thrown into healthy relief by 
tlie natural and innocent contacts of the home. 
The happiness of linshand and wife lies in their 
linding in each otlier, not the whole, hut only 
half {and the better half !) of themselves. 

Better no education for our women tlian 
such education. Indian women have been 
the pride of their sex for centuries in spite of 
social and educational disabilities. May they 
continue to he sucli, with the added rofine- 
inent of a truly feminine education, if it can 
be had. hut without any clieap and halting 
substitute !” 

Some Novels of Rabindranath Tagore 

Dr. Jayanta Kumar Dasgupta, writes in 
the Calcutta Itcvinr of July : — 

Though it is principally as a poet that 
Rabindranath Tagore is known to tlie outside 
world, ho has written several novels which 
provide good materials for a critical study. 
Tagore’s earliest novels Bauthakuranir Hat 
(1884) and liajarslii (18Hr)) are based on 
history and have an historical background. 
Ho has taken the subject-matter of these 
stories from the local liistory of several 
Bengal districts and though in them tradition 
has hoen blended with liistory, tiiq nuiin 


characters are historical personages. 

Bauthakuranir Hat describes certain 
events which happened during the reign of 
Pratapaditya at Jessoro. The main plot of 
tho novel centres round his daughter Bihlia 
who was married bo Raja Ramchandra Ray 
of Cliaudradvip. This Bay was extremely 
fond of Ills court-fool wlioso unbalanced jokes 
in tho ladies* apartments Pratap resented and 
and as punishmont ordered that his son-in- 
law should he killed. But Ramchandra 
managed to escape leaving his wife behind 
and wlien slio subsequently went to her 
husband’s place ho refused to acknowledge 
Bihlia as his wife. She s])ent the rest of her 
life at Benares. Such in a nutshell is the 
main story. The novel does not show Prataii 
in a good light and on tlie contrary probably 
does him positive injustice. But Rahiiulra- 
iiatli was following tradition and was not 
in a position to investigate the liistoiii-al 
veracity of the inattei'. IJdayaditya is ‘i 
much better creation than hts father and 
Basanta Ray, tho aged uncle of Prat.Mp, 
always ready with his sons wus the heginiiiiig 
of ll'.o ch.aracler of Dada, Mahasay who 
comes in so pioniinently in Koino of the later 
woiks of 'J’agore like Sarnthttsah, flOOiSj, 
Jlaja (ihlO), and Bhahjiiiii (I!) Hi). 

From historical lietioii Rabindranath 
tiniual his ntlention t«) social novels or more 
tridy speaking novels in which the relali un- 
ship of man and woman is prominently dis- 
cussed. ’ll the inlervening jicriod between the 
puhlication of the pi oceding novels and tlnit f>f 
Chnkacr Jhill (Knglisli translation, Kijcsorr, 
1913) ho had written a largo niiinher of shoit 
stories. 

Xankaduin (.Fnglish tiaiislation, The 
Wreck. 1921) was published in 1906. It is 
a. no\el which aims to show' the rehitioii 
hetween man and woman in society, 

Uora was puhlisheil in 1909 (Knglisli 

Translation, I924j. It belongs to that period 
in ragore’s career which some of his critics 
regard as ono of unrest and change. The 
pulilication of Cora w'as preceded hy years of 
unrest and political turmoil in Bengal and al- 
though Rahindranath has never been an active 
politician, he was seldom failed to make com- 
mon cause w'itli the rest of liis countrymen. 
In tlii.s novel ho givo.s free play to many o( 
his ideas about prohleips afTecting his country/’ 
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Mussolini and the Coloured People 

However jvmch wc imiy admire 
Signior Mussolini, the dictator of Italy 
as a genius and a reformer, we do not 
sec any justification in the chalicMige 
that ho lias thrown to jill coloured jKKiple. 
Til making a spirited jippeal to the white 
nations to help him in his Ahssynian 
dispute, he has unnecessarily s[)oken of 
all coloured peo[)le in the supremest 
terms of contempt. It has wounded the 
self-respect of the colounrd ra(!es, whether 
they be Africans, Indians or Japanese. 
Races whether white or coloured are 
(rod’s creation and there is nothing to he 
])roud or ashamed of one’s colour. 

This colour feeling between races is 
no mysterious, almost sacred, instinct 
which it is impcu'tineiit (o aniilyse. An 
important element in colour feeling is the 
sense that the culture of tin; colour'd 
people is lower tluin that of the whitemairs 
and in many ways dislasteful. Those 
differences are e.xaggerated. AnI hro- 
pology can correct this view by revc'aling 
the reasonableness, the richly human 
character of their ohl social life ; and 
history would remind us, how recently 
as mankind's history goes the disgusted 
Romans hew('d down the Pruid droves 
iuid the alters sirewed with human 
icmaiiis. 

Instead of a rational appreciation of 
lh('. diileronees between ilu* races it is 
j'uiied into an iriaiional colour prejudice. 
I lie coloured [leople have alwayti been 
i'’garded by llic wliitemaii as a liuge 


incompreliensible, vaguely menaedng black 
or yellow mass. Rut, are not these 
people noted for their kindliness, toler- 
ance, luimility and a great zest for lile - 
the virtues preached by dhristianity but 
not much ])racticcd by the Western 
nations to-day. 

Then, it is nothing l)ut a veritable 
feeling of superiority (romplex that in- 
duces some to throw out wholesale con- 
(hmiiuitiou of tlie coIoui’cmI pi'ople. 
^lussolini's statement is one-sided and 
appears much like the gladiator light 
of ancic'ut Rome wlieu hel[)los.s victims 
fought with hungry lions while tlu; 
victorious spectators watched the inci- 
dents with supreme delight. 

Rritain has a moral duty to defend 
the cause of the colomx'd people in so 
nmcli as she enjoys the respect and 
trust of a large section of tliein. If she 
acts with eourage at this time, not only 
could she avert a world war and justify 
her title as the champion of justice, hut 
she may also strengthen her tie of friend- 
ship to her coloured pcoi>le all over the 
world. 

Unemployment problem of 
our Graduates 

“I am an ]\r. ^c*. and I know my 
chemistry tlioroughly well” says a new 
graduat('. “I hav(' la'on Irving for a. joh 
in all the business linns ol Caleiilla lor 
the last two years and .1 cannot got one. 
Yvi ill one day, I can prepare effbngh 
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explosives to blow up the whole of Clive 
Sti’eet J^iiildings”. This is the bitter 
disappointment of our young men who 
on coming out of the Universities find 
the doors of employment closed to them 
on all sides. 

The fact that thousands of young- 
men and women trained for professions 
are drifting from the colleges and univer- 
sities into a worklcss world constitutes 
a. vcuT grave social problem, ^riiere are 
at present over a million of well-educated 
young men who are unable to find any 
use for their talents. 

I^his problem of unemployment of 
our educated youths have been the 
subject of much discussion on the plat* 
form and in the press. Spectacular 
remedies and solutions have been put 
forward. Many advocate a thorough 
overluiuling of the present system of 
education so tliat there may come out 
only a fewer number of graduates every 
year. Others tender the pious advise to 
“take any sort of work that come in your 
way.'’ 

The most unfortunate part of the 
whole situation is that our “future hopes’' 
have begun to reali.se that they are un- 
wanted memhors of the modern society. 
The university diploma has come to be 
the passport for unemployment and 
forced idlene.ss. I'nluckily, few things 
are harder than to visualise a place ti.at 
we liavo not seen. Few things arc 
harder than the capacity to put ourselves 
ill tlie place of some om* who is sulfering 
if we arc not suffering. If wc have never 
been without work, wc can no more 
realists the horror of unemployment than 
we can realise the liorror of leprosy. 

The most difliciilt ])art in a man’s 
life is t ) sp end his time to spare. How 


tragic it is for an young man who comes 
out of his university after years of strene- 
ous study, and spending a very large 
amount of his parent’s money, to know' 
that he has no place in the world and 
that all lie has to do is to sit idle upon 
the benevolence of his relations. IMiere- 
fore, if the modern world does not want 
them, it is nothing but natural that they 
should also feel bitter against the modern 
world. 

This is the real trouble all the world 
over. In the Bloomsbury (juarter of 
London to-day you will hem* (■ommunism 
talked by unem[)loyed students openly 
and defiantly. But conditions in Indin 
arc far worse. Herc^ no one cares for 
these unfortunate youths, ’rhey are 
left to themselves to fight out this 
struggle. 

In Fngland and in otlicr countries 
not only the governments are taking 
various st(‘ps to alliviate tlu^ sufferings, 
hut even private individuals are doing 
their very best to save their younger 
generation from the calamity. U. I\. H. 
the Brince of Wales is working day and 
niglit to alleviate the sufferings of liis 
unemploy(‘d siibjeirfs. More than two 
thousand activi', voluntary sehemes liiivr 
been started in Fngland doing \aliial>lf 
work in helping countless unemplnycil 
men and women. 

Is it not tluMi possible to start t-liif 
and occupational centres in India? Tin- 
suffering of the ummiploycd man i' 
terrible. But. if he is not eared for. L’ 
might biicomc unemployable too. 

Therefore, it is high time foi* oni' 
rich men as w(ill as the leaders of IF' 
country to think si'riously about tlic-^ 
jiroblems and do all that is |)ossil)lc (o 
save our unemployed univci'sity men. 
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KACE KETiATlONS 
By W. D. Weatherford 
and 

C. S. Johnson 
(Harroj) /J sh.) 

The book is a scientific investigation 
of the problem of colour as it exists in 
the United States and it throws consider- 
able light on the problem in so far as it 
concerns the Negroes who amount to 
11,000,000. Apart from furnishing a 
large amount of up-to-date information 
on the problem, the authors have review- 
(?d the position from theoratical and 
practical aspects. The book offers 
interesting philosophical conclusions about 
I he operation of slavery, economic status, 
religious affiliations, cultural development 
and other aspects of the Negroes since 
emancipation. The writers conclude 
that the Negro is inseparably fused into 
the American economic and spiritual 
system. The book reveals a fair and 
rational attitude towards the entire 
problem. 

LOSING EELIGION TO FIND IT 
By Erica Lindsay 
(Dent 6 sIl) 

Mrs. Lindsay, the wife of the Master 
of Balliol in this thought-provoking w’ork 
attempts to analyse the relation 'between 
froc.dom and law, . bctW-e^n change i|»ud 


play, between infinite variety and central 
peace. ‘Without law there is no freedom’, 
but she goes beyond this simple phi- 
losophical conception and tells of her own 
progress in understanding and holds .out 
Christian Gospal as the source of illumi- 
nation. 

The book is impersonal — an essay 
and not an auto-biography. It is indeed 
an inspiring work, provided one reads it 
as it should be read considering sentence 
by sentence. 

UNTOUCHABLE 
By Mttlk Kaj An and 
(Wisluirt Books Ltd,, London /sh. 6d.) 

It is a story with an untouchable 
who is a scavenger as the liero, whose 
life is the theme of the story. It reminds 
one of the appalling lack of civic sense 
in India, but none the less it is an ex- 
aggerated account. Nor is it true to say 
that untouchability makes a handicap 
on the scavenging community only. 
Millions of untouchables are engaged in 
other trades and occupations, still they 
are untouchable. Besides such fallacies, 
the story has no realistic touch. 

THE IDEALS OF EAST AND WEST 
By Kenneth Saunders, 
(University Press, Cambridge lOsh. 6d.) 

It is a scholarly survey of the world’s 
great ethical syslems'^Iiidi'an, Ghinctiej 
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Japaiicbc, Greek, Jewibli and (’hristian. 
It reveals the greatness of the past in all 
its glory and links us with the future. 
The book is indeed highly instructive, for 
it reveals the greatness of the past of. all 
nations and is a substantial contribution, 
towards international harmony and under- 
standing. 

THK LEAGIIK KKOM YKAli TO 
YEAJi (1904). (Allen and Unwin, Is.) 

It is a record of the activities of the 
League of Nations in 19:14, and contains 
separate chapters dealing with Peace, 
Disarinainent and the [)ermenant court of 
International Justice. A short account 
of the disputes such as Chaco War and 
Hungarian — Yuogslav (Quarrel which 
have been discussed in the League is also 
included. V^irious other problems with 
which the League deals such as minori- 
ties and mandated teirorics arc also 
surveyed. 

I^SYf’HOLOGY POR KVKHV MAN 
(AXn Wo.MAN) 

% A. E. Ma.ni)ki{ 

.('• Co. Is.) 

In this interesting volume of the 
popular “Thinkers Serial'’, the subject ha.s 
been very usefully dwelt with. The 
psychology of almost every phase of 
human activity, our basic motives, prim u-y 
wants and tlie formation of personal 
chacracter — is briefh’ yet clearly explain- 
ed. “Many people seem to spend half 
their lives being unnessarily unhappy, 
simply-because they did not know* what 
they really need in order to make them 
happy,' says the author and this volume 
is a guide to every intelligent man for a' 
psychological insight into human actions 
and affairs, for the correct understanding 
of w'hicli or mars our life and 
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ALLAHABAD 

Sir J. C. Weir, till recently ineiiibor of 
l^iblic Service Commission Ims been appoin- 
ted Professor of Law of Allabahad University, 

BANiiALOTlL 

Bishop’s Exhortations to Indian 
Christian Students. 

“Don’t say I belong to this community 
r)r that and therefore have greater chance”, 
observed the Rt. Rev. Bisliop of ^fadras 
addressing the Indian Christian students 
recently and exliorted them to have the 
spirit of service as their ideal to give the 
country what it needed. The country would 
never let them down. Tie criticised the 
communal rotation in Government services, 
which tliough beneficial to particular commu- 
nities proved in the long run highly detrimen- 
tal to the fundamentals of religion. He sugges- 
ted a rural uplift programme in wliich young 
Mien would find immense scope to serve the 
host interests of the country and the huinnni- 
ty ut large. 


liEBUN 

Students of India meet in Berlin 

Thirty delegates attended the fifth cong- 
I’oss of the Association of Students of India 
and Ceylon held this year at Berlin for the 
first time. 

They represented the 2,600 members of 
the association throughout European univer- 
>^ities. Of this total, 2000 belong to univer- 
sities in Great Britain, and the remaining 
•>09 to other European countries. 


BOMB A y 

Petition rejected 
Student who failed by one mark 

Mr. .Justice Chitro at the High Court, 
Romhay, rejected the .npplication of Keshav 
Sitaram Talgeri a student, asking for a rule 
on the Romhay University to .sliow cause 
wliy he should not he declared successful in 
the Matricidrtlion cxMinination held in April 
last. 

The petitioner failed in English by three 
marks. He "claimed tliat as the tot.nl number 
of marks he had obtained exceeded 40 percent, 
of the total ohtainahlo by 2 50 p(;i* cent, he 
was entitled under Ordinance 102 of the 
Oi’diniinces framed by the University to have 
2. .56 marks added to liis marks in English, 
which should ho counted as .‘i marks as the 
fraction of n mark was. in ja’actico, counted 
ns one mark 

His Lordship held that in calculating 
85 per cent, of the total marks required for 
passing in a subject, the practice of the 
University was to ignore ji fraction. There- 
fore the 2.56 marks to which the petitioner 
was entitled should ho counted as only 
2 marks. He therefore could not claim to 
he declared snccessftil in the examination. 

CAMBBIlHIh: 

Problems as seen by Headmistresses 

“I am sure girls to-day liave a much 
more clearly defined attitude towards 
marriage tlian the girls of our generation.” 
said ^liss G. Morgan, Headmistress of Cols- 
ton’s Girls’ School, Bristol, when addressing 
the annual conference of the Association of 
Headmistresses, at Cambridge. 
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“They have a clear idea of how tliey are 
going to cope with it, and the large majority 
set out to achieve it. The number of 
marriages is, therefore, steadily increasing.” 

Miss M. M. Bone, of Yeovil High School 
stressed the n eed for training for international 
citizenship, and said that no progress could 
be made in this direction until tlie intoler- 
able assumption of national superiority was 
overcome. 

'‘The children start ^Yith the assumption 
that their own country is the most important, 
the most victorious, the most successful, and 
practically the only honest country in the 
world,” she declared, "and the children’s 
attitude to other nations is at best a sort 
of complacent patronage and toleration, 
accompanied by a conviction that the English 
are God's chosen people singled out by 
Providence to guide the destinies of the 
world.” 

Father and Daughters 

The criticism that the average British 
father was not particularly enthusiastic 
about his daughter’s education was made by 
Dr. M. D. Brock’ Headmistress of the Mary 
Datchelor School, Camberwell, in her presi- 
dential address. 

"It seems sometimes as if very few 
people believe passionately in education to- 
day,” she said. "The average British parent 
accepts the fact that his daughter must be 
educated, hut he is not enthusiastic about it, 
especially as he ciierishcs the fear — or the 
hope — that after he has spent his money on 
her she may marry.” 

Referring to clothe.s worn at school. Miss 
Fanner said she thought girls’ clothes were 
far more sensible than ever before except in 
their shoes. They must he thankful, she 
said, timt they were free from some tradi- 
tions when they saw boys in their 0. T. C. 
uniform, and in tlie deplorable silk hat, stiff 
collar, and tail coat of a public school. Uni- 
forms helped to obliterate class distinction, 
but they had other dangers ; they tended to 
uniformity, and it was their aim to foster 
individuality. It was depressing iq see a 


whole school in uniform, and even the variety 
of colour allowed in summer flocks was a 
relief. 

CALCUTTA 

New Eudcation Policy 

"Tl)e Government are about to publish 
for criticism and opinion a somewhat lengthy 
memorandum reviewing the position of edu- 
cation in Bengal and outlining a new policy. 
The underlying idea of the reorien(;ation of 
policy which is suggested in the note is to 
bring really effective primai'y education 
within the grasp of the masses, to intensify 
middle vernacular education while reorgani- 
zing its curriculum to give it a definitely 
rural and agricultural bias, encouraging boys 
to stay in their villages and to turn their 
thoughts and ambitions towards improved 
methods of agriculture and standards of living 
and discouraging boys who are judged, unfit 
for it from seeking a high English and univer- 
sity education. 

Move to Popularise knowledge of 
Sciences 

A great stop towards organised effort for 
bringing the knowledge of modern science 
within easy reach of the common run of 
people was taken at a meeting of distinguished 
scientists held in the Science College recent- 
ly with Acharya Prafulla Chandra Roy in 
the Clniir. 

An association to he called the Indian 
Science News Association was formed willi 
a view to "popularise and disseminate tlio 
knowledge and progress of natural find 
cultural sciences.” 

Women’s Education in Bengal 

That the women of Bengal are sho^Ying 
an increased interest in education is appment 
from the almost phenomenal rise in the 
number attending schools and colleges. 

Ten years ago there were only about iiOO 
women studying for higher degress. To-day 
the number has swelled to over 1,000. As 
against 1,000 at high schools in 1932 there 
WVf9 OY^V 4,000 in 1933* Oarresponding 
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figures for secondary and primary stages 
reveal proportionate increase. 

To provide for the large number of girls 
attending schools and colleges there are in 
Bengal nearly 19,000 educational institutions 
catering for girls alone while there are many 
attending mixed schools and colleges. 

DACCA 

Governor’s Convocation Address 

H. E. Sir John Anderson, in the course 
of his address said. *'Lovo of the motherland 
is deop-seated and urgent in the Bengali race 
and so insistent is it that it has taken for 
many the perverted form of terrorism and for 
many more the almost equally perverted form 
of anarchy in the shape of non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience. Both those forms of 
imagined service to the country are merely 
destructive and worse than negative, a fact 
now realized by the immense majority of the 
patriotic sons and daughters of Bengal. 
Thank God the realization has not come too 
late and though great damage has been done 
to Bengal that damage is not irreparable.” 

Speaking directly to the students, Ilis 
Excellency said : “Do not be deluded into 
thinking, as so m iny young men are inclined 
to think, tliat happiness is to be got by 
choosing a career which offers glittering 
prizes, whether they be of money or of rank 
and position, and do not for one moment 
believe tliat it is one whit less hononrable or 
satisfactory to live a life of usefulness and 
service to a small and perhaps seemingly 
obscure part of the community. One of the 
truest things ever said was that it is more 
l)lossed to give than to receive but this is 
only true if the giving is done in the true 
spirit of a gift without any thought of 
recompense. 

“Tliat is what true love is and what 
makes true love such a tremendously potent 
force. If you are true lovers of Bengal give 
to her with open Juinds. She needs your 
k)vo, she needs your service nnd I can 
promise you this, tliat if you give her what 
she is calling for, slie will without your 
asking or even wishing for it, repay you in 
^mtold ttjeasiiL’c in happiness contentment 


and those precious gifts the love, honour and 
respect of those among whom you live. 

"She needs village schoolmasters, she 
needs cultivated men to give the lead to the 
simple villagers in tlioir sanitation, their 
methods of agriculture, the marketing of their 
produce and the establishment of small local 
industries to supply their wants. She needs 
men of high intellect and education to sit on 
the union hoards and plan constructively for 
the improvement of the rural areas, to sit on 
the union benches and in the courLs and see 
that the justice which is brought to tlie doors 
of the people is fair and enlightened, to train, 
inspire and lead village defence parties who 
will act according to a concerted strategical 
plan should dacoits venture to attack a 
village, to take the lead in forming innumer- 
able co-operative societies for a multitude of 
purposes which will hand the people together 
in small homogeneous units, working for the 
mutual advantage of their members. 

Town or Country 

“Those of you who feel that your abilities 
and leaning are such that you can best serve 
your country by aiming at Government 
service in its many branches, or public life, 
or ono of the professions whicli can only be 
practised in big cities, will do right to go 
ahead. Others there may he who, after 
reflectipn, will decide at once that their career 
is to he one of service in rural areas, such as 
I have outlined. There will, however, he 
many, perhaps a majority, who will be in 
doubt whothor to turn to the towns or to 
choose a life in whicli there will he no 
prospects perhaps of mucli more than a bare 
livelihood, and some of those may decide to 
try for a town career and find they fail. 

“To those I would say turn your 
thoughts definitely to the countryside and 
prepare yourselves for a life there. To those 
who decide to turn to the towns I would 
commend the example of such men as the 
late Eai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerjee, 
Public Prosecutor, 24 Parganas, who truly 
served his country by spending all his spare 
time in going back to his village of Birnagar 
in Nadia district and in doing everything in 
his power for its improvement and the 
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now 

juiielionition of iUc conditions of life of its 
inhabitants. So many young Bengalis, when 
asked wliat they want to do in life, say 
aei’vico, an admivahlo reply if hy service is 
meant siieha juid not chakori. Wliatover 
career you may c;hooso, let your lives he 
guided and ins[)irod by the ideal not of self- 
seeking but of service lo your fellow men and 
your motluMi.ind,” 


LOXDOy 

Educational Tour 

Indian Girl Students in England 

The party of lo Indian women students 
who have l)een touring J^iiirope and England 
on a three months’ study of social and edu- 
cational life, wore shown over the Houses of 
Parliament hy Mr. Isaac Foot, Mr. Graham 
White and other Biheral l\r. Ps. 

During their stay in Britain tlio students 
will visit Oxford and Camlridgo. The party 
wont to Scotland and from tliere to France, 
Switzerland and ffolland, where the party 
attended the rnternational Students’ 
Conference 

London County Council Remove Marri 
age Ban of Women Teachers 

Tlie London County Council hy 70 
votes to 37, approved of removal of tlie ban 
on woman teachers and doctors on their 
marriage, which has ))een in force since 1923, 
with exceptions in tlio case of certain resi- 
dential api’iointmcnts. 

MJ/mAS 

Madras Medical College 
Centenary Celebrations in October 

A committee lia.s been appointed to 
make preliminary arrangements for cele- 
brating the centenary of the :\Udras Medical 
College next October. 

It is hoped to raise enougli money to 
cstablisli a permanent memorial. 


The celebrations will include an ex- 
hibition of the progress of the various bran- 
ches of medicine in the last 100 years. 

Fostering Research in Universities 

A warning to students not to he satis- 
fied with hnindriim careers wliich tlie usual 
examinations opened to them was uttered 
hy ^Ir. Justice 11. 1). G. Reilly, Chief Judge 
of the IMysore High Court, in his presidential 
speech at a meeting recently held under the 
auspices of the ^Mysore Graduates welfare 
Committee, ^fr. Reilly put in a strong plea 
for research, pure and' applied, and said tliat 
in the years to come when all the millionaires 
and philanthropists of the present day were 
completely forgotten, the groat scientists 
would always he remomhered and their greiil 
discoveries would always remain. Sir C. V. 
Raman, who addressed the gatliering, said that 
if India was to live as a nation, it was im- 
perative thfit the national leaders should 
foster tlie sj)irit of resonrch not only in tlio 
imivcrHities hut also in every walk of life. 
The undue cmidiasis laid on mere scholaiii 
ness and on the benefits of mere absorption 
of knowledge should yield to an cmidiasis on 
the benefits of discovering and radiating 
knowledge, The intellectual indigestion 
produced hy mevo cramming and memorising 
with a view to crawling through tlio gates ol 
a university, ho declared, should go. 

NAdt'UIi 

Next Convocation on Dec. 7 

His Excellency the Chancellor has fixed 
Decernhor 7 for the next convocation of the 
Nagpur university when ^Ir. M. R. Jayakai 
is expected to deliver the convocation address 

SUAXGJJJ 

Chinese Professor to Teach 

Americans English 

For the fir.st time in history a Cliincsc 
Professor w'ill teach American Cnllo^a 
students English literature. 

He is Dr. Y. Z. Chang, Professor of 
Bnglisli of the National Central ITniversity. 
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Naiikiiiji, wlio lias been iiiviled by the 
University of North Carolina to teach at 
Chupel Hill as visiting professor of Miiglish. 

{SSAM (;A71'A7^S77’)’ SCIINMH 

Mr. D. E. Roberts Appointed 
Special Officer 

It is understood, Mr. D. K, Huberts, Ai.A. 
I. E. S. I'jX-Princiiial of the Murarichand 
College, Sylhofc, will he appointed as a special 
Otticer to iireparc the scheme for tlio proposed 
Assam University. Jlis Excellency Sir .Michael 
Keane, it will be remembered, referred about 
it in his last opening speech at the Assam 
Legislative Council. Mr. Huberts is now on 
leave at England and after the comiiletion of 
his leave, lie will visit s(mio of the European 
rniversitios to see their working method 
after which ho will come back and begin his 
eiajuiry in Assam. 

SIMLA 

Indian Educationists to attend World 
Conference 

The Indian Delegation to the World 
Conference of Education to ho held at Oxford 
from from August 10 to 17 was to have 
consisted of ^Ir. P. Heshadri, Principal of 
Government College Ajmer, Hao Bahadur 
Thakur Cliain Singli, Education ^linister of 
Jodhpur State, ^fr. A. C, C. Harvey, Principal 
Government College, Ludhiana, and !\rr. F. G. 
IVarce, Principal of tlie Scindia School 
Gwalior. 

It is however now understood that 
owing to urgent private alfairs Mr. Sesluidri 
cannot leave India. 

Rome Scholarships 
Calcutta and Patna Candidates 

The Italian Fascist National Federation 
against Tuberculosis Iku \)laced si.\ scholar- 
ships tenable at the Carlo Forlanini Institute, 
Rome from November 15 to July 15 next, at 
the disposol of the International Union 
J^gainst Tuberculosis, Paris. 

Two candidates have been recommended 
f^oin India, Dr. S. Majumdar, of Culcuila, 
^ud Dr, Nauda LaL MlukLuiji u£ Patna.. . . . 
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American Express 
World Service 

THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY* INCORPORATED 

and the companies with which it is 
alliliatcd offer inteinational service in two 
closely related liehls — tinimidal ami Ir.ivel 
This service is avnilahle at ollices in the 
principal eoiiimei’cial and tourist centres of 
the globe and also at oHiees of approxi- 
mately ten thousand hanking and trjivel 
correspondents. 

FINANCIAL 0[»eratiuijs include foreign 
excluinge, remittanecs of money to foreign 
countries, letters of credit, Lrvtdlers elieipies. 
money order and hanking :i(‘c'oinnifMlatit)ns at 
its foreign offices. 

TRAVEL activities eonipiise the sale 
of steamship, air and railroad tickets, a,ri'ang- 
nients for escorted and imlepcndont tours, 
special cruises, tlie making of holol and other 
reservations, the furnishing of itineinries and 
ill general, the conduct of a world tourist 
business on a largo scale. 

If you contemplate leaving India, for 
abroad at any time, ^Yl•ite. or call for our 
Steamship Departure List— there is no elnirge 
nor do we chaige any foe or commission for 
yucli rcsoi vat ions. 



Travelleus Cheques Travel Servioe 
Here and Everywhere 

The AMERICAN EXPRESS Co., Inc. 

( luternatioual Bankers and Travel Agents! 

14/15* Government Place East* 
CALCUTTA 
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INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VI (A) 

litj Miss P. ANNAN MA 
III vear Honours Trivandrum 


Tliuso who hold that tho l{cpuhliciin 
Elephant, the I haiioeratie Jhjiikey. and 
the Oligareliif Tiger are perinaneiii 
features in the political circus take hut a 
myopic view of Indian political history. 
In a sense politics and political cartoons 
g(j side hy side among all advanced 
nations. 


in its full signiticaiKH! -mighty and 
intelligent yet not in the vanguard of 
progress. The iiusthod ado[)te(i to cap- 
ture this mighty elephant presents an 
obviously rediculoiis picture. A Hinihi 
India, a Muslim India, a Capitalist India, 
a Communist India, a revolting India, 
a Princelv India ora Mritish India is tin 



A glance over our cartoon reveals 
many amusing ideas with a back ground 
of grim truth. Doubtless this picture 
has a hearing on India and Indian jioliti- 
eal life. The elephant represents India 


sum total of the aspirations of the parties 
and persons vvlio arc hiding themselves 
on the top of the tree in their mad tluiist 
for power. The wild elephant stands in 
bwildcrment at the sight of the varions 
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caps, impleiueiits and weapons. 

India’s political and social lit'e to-day 
is in a state of utter confusion. Each 
party is working for power to capture 
the vast illiterate niisses. Tlie spectacular 
communal fights of to-day is nothing but 
the desire to capture ruling power in 
fndia by each coniinunity to the detre- 
ment of all the others, (.-apitalist aggre- 
ssion is on its upward inarch. Commu- 
nists are contemplating a proletarian 
mle. The anarchist and revolutionary 
have not yet abandoned their pernicious 
doctrines. The Princes still cherish the 
idea of a constitution tluit would se(‘ur(‘ 
for them their thrones for eternity. 

Xo one knows what India needs. No 
one has grasped tlie Indian psychology. 
Wo speak of Swaraj hnt dedre Prilish 



Miss Sliovii Mitra, 

3rd Year Class, 

As u tosh College, Calcutta, 
who wins a ine.l \\ t’lis montli 


m 

protection from (Icrmau or Japanese 
domination. The cry for Dominion 
Status is mixed up with the plea for 
complete independenee. ( )ur Socialism 
finds its strongest advocates in our 
millionaires, and (’ajiitalism is suppor- 
ted by tlie huugrv labourer. Violence is 
practised while professing non-violence. 
Autocratic Princes and tlieir ministers 
advo'cate demo(u*acy outside their states. 
While the Indian .National (Congress 
aspires for immediate domocratie rule in 
Pritish India, it advocates gradual 
constitutloiinl change^ in the Native 
States. 

'rhis i^ the political game in India 
to-day. Without a semi lance of national 
unity and co-operation, or unity of 
action or purpose, each community and 



Miss Pratima Sen, 
1st Year Class, 


Victoria Institution, Calcutta, 
who has won a medal last month 
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party aspire for power for the further- 
ance of their religious or political creed. 
The dumb millions — the huge elephant 
— .stand l)evvildered. What India neod.s 
at the present moment i.s to spread 
education among her millions and to cure 
her of her many so:*ial evils. Educate 
and enlighten the co’.mtrv and everything 


else will follow. Dot each party come 
down from their hiding places and cast 
off their selfish desire.s for capturing 
power. Instead let them try together 
to t ime or civilise the elephant so that 
it may do mighty deeds for the better- 
ment of humanity. Thi.s is the task 
before young India. 


tin (lOPAL CHANDEA EHAWMIK 
\^n'i f/rttr .iris, liangahasi dollrffr. (■alntff.t 


Tins picture before iis is a faithful 
and authentic repn'sentation of the 
Indian national life to-day vvhicdi is 
unfortunately founded upon a wrong 
basis of ine([iiality, hostility and diver- 
gence of openions with the inevitable but 
the dire r('sult that it is liopelossly lack- 
ing ill the real unity of purpose which 
undoubtedly goes the length to pave the 
W'ay to success -political, economic and 
social alike. Does not this suggestive 
picture hint at all these evils prevalent in 
the present day political life of India 
apart from the fact that it is in a hopi*- 
lessly juml)ling state V Parties reign 


there- -parties having crosss inter(‘sts and 
always fighting with each f)tlier for group 
interests with their eyes closed to tlic 
national interest. 

The different kinds of liead-dre.sses. 
the sword and the hammer under the tr(*c 
do but symbolise in a cunning way the 
various parties thriving in the vast fudd 
of Indian politics. India is an epitonn- 
of the world having for lier children 
persons of varying creed and colour 
countless opinions and principles. Politi- 
cal leaders are in most cases tin* 
representative's of these, sects and ev(‘fi 



M(l. Fazaliiiiam 
3rd Year B.A., 
Islamia College Calcutta, 
who won a prize in May 


Kamal Narayan Ghose, 
Presidency College, 
Calcutta, 

who had won n prize 


G. P. N. Singh, Class X 
8. P. Academy, 
Hardi, Bihar 
who won a pize in June 
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though tliey pmfess themselves to he the 
real representatives of the nation, they 
work in reality for their own interest or 
at best for the particular ^ronp eoncerned. 
Workers there are no donbt, but their 
work comes to no avail for, it is directed 
along a wrong line. There is the Swara- 
jist, the comiminalist, the capitalist, the 
representative of the labourers as distin- 
guished by th(‘ hammer, the Terrorist, 
the Native Prince and the Loyalist. Ihit in 
fact they do hardly comprehend what is 
meant by concerted action. Danger— ^it 


may be social, economic or political -is 
embodied here in the elephant massive 
wild which runs aft^n- them. The ])arties 
have no courage to face the situation, but 
hide themselves up above the tree with a 
desire to capture, tlie elephant through 
party politics or comniunalist (‘hannels. 
Is it not suicidal to keep up the distinc- 
tion betwi'cn the parties when tlu^ greatest 
need of the hour recpiires that parties 
should be amalgamated and should form 
a strong body politic! to solve the broad 
constitui ional problems of the country? 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VI (B) 


Hu HIMAh CM. 

M fmirtildlion clds.^, K. (I. If. 

i 

At the first glance of this picture we 
i*an easily draw the moral “Tniled we 
stand, divided we fall.*' 

Here in the picture the left part 
shows two hoys undertaking a huge work 


DAS (il PTA 

The (!oml)ini‘d ellbrts of several united 
are capable of accomplishing things, 
which the individual efforts would fail to 
do. In other words, unity is the sourca* 
of the greatest strength. 

We see everyday innumerable exam- 



of carrying the load co-operating towards 
a successful close. ^Phe second picture 
indicates a disunion between the two 
J^oys and hence tlieir apparent failure, 
f he picture represents that the union of 
party is its asset while the disunion 
nl the other is its handicap. 


pies proving the truth of the saying 
‘‘union is strength”. When the members 
of a family being united work in combina- 
tion, the family goes on prospering 
successfully and withstands and overcomes 
all dangers that befall it. But no sooner 
do the members disunite than the family 
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{^^oes towanls a I'uiii j'nuUially or abruptly, 
in tho animal workl, aiit-liills and bec- 
liives aro wonderful ^^‘xamples of what 
union is capal)lo of aehiovin»'. Oould a 
single ant or a single bee ever succeed in 
raising sncli a complicated structure ? 
Never, it is only their united efforts that 
enable them tf) make sneh wonderful 
things. 

In all spheres of life, union or co- 
operation is strength, disunion is 
weakness. 

-In a play a single man may be a 
marvel or a danger, l)nt that counts little 
in the win of launds for the whole team. 
A Laxminarayan or a Samad may be 
individually good foot-l)allers Init that is 
not the reason why India could h.ave the 
audacity to challange a foreign country. 
It was All-India Foot-Ball Association 
which travelled in Africa and acquired 
fame to tlu* ‘learn’ and to the mother 
land. 

All successful works ol this world, 
such as the victories in the war. building 
of 7iation, and of a great city are due to 
union and co-op(’ration. 

Taking into consideration the 
immense advantages of union and notic- 
ing the evils resultin from disunion if. 


should be the motto of our lives to 
remain united in family, scciety and 
nation. 



Miss Mary Haniida Khutun 
Class X, 

(lOvt. Girls’ High School, Diburgarh, 
who won a prize last month 


% J()(a<:isJ)K.A NATO SAIKIA 
Claim Mim/aldai Cart. 11, /■’. ,sV/(.»,/ 


In this world we see tliat those 
people who are strong, physically or 
morally achieve victory in the struggle 
of life. The weak are always miserable. 
Individually this strength depends on our 
care for the body and mind ; but the 
case is not so in case of a body of some 
men, called society. Here our strength 


depends mainly on tlie unity jimong us 
Hence the maxim “United we stand, 
divided we jail” is rightly a])plicabl(; in 
case of a society. So long we are bound 
in the tie of unity we enjoy success ; and 
as soon as the devil creates disunity 
among us, we experience bad consequence. 

In this picture one can easily 



intkhpehtation: ok imcti hes 


how want of unity among men causes 
their failure in advancement or progress. 
Again there can be no unity among 
those people who have no siniilarity in 
their manners and custom — vvlio art; 
alw'ays suspicious, and who are easily led 
to believe in the wicked persons. There 
jire so)ne people that arc in tbe habit 


.M' 

Tile four buckets of some \.iluabh; li(]ui(i 
carried l)y them, may be compaied to a 
ctmmion good cause u])lu id by the men 
of a society. Tlie man of the next step, 
liolding the pole with tlie half fallen 
buckets can rightly he taken for a miser- 
able fellow loft by his eom])aniun when 
a good Work for s(»ei(‘tv 



Md. Yunus 
Class X 

Zilla School Myniensiiigh 
who won a prize in January 


Satya Kanjan Maitrn, 
Class V1I£ 

Raj Collegiate 
School, Burdwan 
who won a prize 
in May 


T. H. Pishori, 
Pre-Matric Class 
Cily High School Karachi, 
who won a prize in May 


nl making ditferences aiiioiig the men of 
a society. Sensible men should be aware 
nf such evil fellows. These are the infor- 
mations received from this picture. Here 
the two men carrying the buckets re- 
present a society. 41ieir dress shows 
licit tbev do not agiee in social custom. 


Imagine his condition ! Is it not the same 
condition with the people who, for lack 
of unity, fall in such a jdight when under- 
taking some nol)le work for the society ? 
Again the men who do not help their 
brothers in a good w tn*k muN- l)e compared 
to the pests of socii*ty. 


/b/ALTAK liOSSAlN 
C/aas X Hipou CoUegiate ScIkio/, Calciitla 


This picture depicts the idea that we 
should always try to reconcile amongst 
‘airselves jn order to serve onr mission 
in life. \Ve need not fear the odds in a 
l^reat task provided c£"ery one ia synchro- 


nized • ill the same tune. Tliere lies our 
success, there’s the secret. If w'e turn 
our attenli(»n towards our own mother 
land instead of feeling any pride we ought 
to hang ourselves iu shame?; There is 
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the Hindus, the Maliuiiiimidaus iind the 
(•hristian — every one trying utmost to 



Miss S M. Ropmay, Matriculation, Shillong 
High School for Girls , who won a prize in May 

predominate over the other. 1’he lesult 
is only too well-known to us. And 
what next V Jf ti person asks an 
Indian about his identity, instead of 
telling that he is an Indian lie will say 
that he is a Hindu or a IMahainiuadan. 
Jiut on the other hand, a Japanese would 
in no case tell that he is a Ikidhist or 
Christian but he is a Japanese and similar 
is the ease with the Europeans or Ameri- 
cans. And why we can’t say this V 
Because we have no courage. And why 
it is such ? iiecause wo are disunited. 
And .at a glimpses at this picture we 
clearly understand the good result of 


the united group and the failure of the 
divided one. The strength of unity is so 
powerful that it cannot be (juickly 
guessed. There is a good proverb in 
English M care a straw for you’. But this 
trifle straw when united and turned into 
rope then even a mad elephant can 
be easily tied with it. So like this 
every joint and united thing leads its 
way and lists the top. And unity is 
the background and skeleton of a nation. 
In almost every case we can mark that 
the child who is not selfish or quarreling 
from infancy shines later. As from the 
very infancy he learns unity and joint 
work with his fellow one. 



Miss Aruna Mitra,' Matriculation Class, Girls’ H. K. 
School, Berliampur, who wins a prize this month 
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The Modern Student League 


We feel great satistactiun at the 
pi-ogi*e«s so far made witli regard to the 
formation of the Modern Student League. 
In all 1700 students of either sex from 
the different parts liave already sent in 
their suggestions. We have also l)een 
able to call together four meetings of tlie 
local students. It is a matter of greal 
joy that our students have reali.scd the 
supreme usefulness of such a League 
which brings within its fold students 
from the different 2 )arts. 

The object of this licaguci will he to 
aid the general process of mutual under- 
standing among the students and to form 
a national brotlierhood. Although this 
League has its centre of activity in India, 
it will gladly welcome students from any 
otlier jmrt of the world, ddie aim of this 
League is to foster in every student 
genuine patriotism and true love of 
humanity that transcends communal 
l)avriers and geographical hoimdaries. 
Every member of the fjeague is re(piired 
to cultivate within Jiimself or herself and 
to spread among their neighbours a 
devotion to honour, truth and a heroic 
outlook u 2 )on life, and above all love for 
one’s motherland. 

It is too early to put forward a dele- 
nite programme for the activities of the 
League. Eirst the League has to he 
organised with a large number of mul/f/ 
enthusiastic young men and women and 
various local units liavc to be formed. 
At ; ju'esent, enthusiastic menjbers are 
rc<juested to form local units with at least 
six^inembers in it. Every such nnit must 
have its own secretary elected by the inem- 
bors. There should he some (luti< s and rcs- 
ponfljblht’es tor every inemher of every unit 


'riiey have to meet together occasionally 
and tike part in social, athletic and other 
activities as well as discussions. Mutual 
/trip and lore for all shall he the guiding 
principle of (ivery member. The League 
will have various activities the details 
of which will be decided later on. 
Op 2 )ortunitios will he given for every meiu- 
herof the League to come in contact witli 
all the other members. 'I’here will he local, 
provincial and general meetings when all 
the members (a)uld meet on a. common 
ground. The League will also take part 
in various useful educational and 
social service activities. It is practically 
impossible at the present moment to draw 
out a defenite |)rogramine of activity for 
the various units and (.‘entrc's. If has in 
develop gradually. 

Tile next step in tlu‘ work of our 
lieague is to form the various units. As 
it is very dilhcult to have the secretaries 
elected for the various j)laces, ii has been 
proposed to nominate them in the firs! 
instance. Eut. wherever it is jjossildc 
for the inemhers to meet and elect n 
secretary, they are refjuested to do so anil 
inform the name of the person before the 
iHth of August. In the next is.siie we hoiu- 
to l)(^ iji a position to publish the naim'^ 
of the secretaries for tin* various places. 

The Calcutta Hranch of tlu 
1 icague was formed and four meetings 
were held. A largo number of students 
of either sex attended the meetings and 
variou.s jiroposals have been made. 
Tlicy have elected four Rocrctaries for the 
local branch, two being for the ladies 
section. They are (1) Taratiada Mitra of 
Calcutta University and Ea/ilal linani ot 
the Islumia College. Of the ladicfc>‘ 
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Miss Hemlafca Bose and Miss Nainiia 
Das Gupta have been elected seci’etaries. 

Three general secretaries liave also 
been elected being Syainapada (Uiatterjee 
of the C-alcutta University for the Collcgt? 
section. Miss Shova Mitra of the 
Asutosh College for the ladies’ section 
and Anil Kumar Gupta of tlie Ballygunge 
iligh School for the High School section. 
It is also desirable to have committee 
members for the central body from the 
various parts of India. But it is not 
possible to announce tludr names before 
September as we expect to organise more 
centres of activity. 

The (’alcutta Bramdi have also 
decided to organise in the first instance 


an open di.scussion on the subject “A 
national dress for India.” We also offer 
a few s])ocial prizes to students of other 
parts who could send the best essays on 
the subject. Only members of the 
League are entitled to take ])art in this 
competition. 

All other matters connected vvitli 
this League— badge, various activities, 
lueetings. social work, correspondence 
between members, etc- will be decidtul 
and announced in the next issue. Wher- 
ever six oi’ more members could form 
together, they are recpiestcd to take a 
group photograph if possible and send it 
for publication. Further details will be 
announced in the next issue. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE MEMBERS OF 
THE MODERN STUDENT LEAGUE 



‘An excursion to a village’ “Ballygunge Lake” 

Photo By Nirrnol Boy (Dacca) Phi)to By A sit Sen (Calcutta^ 



“The hanging bridge over the Dhakuria “An Indian Relief map 

T^ake” Photo by Ramrati Chakraverty, (Calculi a Photo by Aoit Sen (Calcutta) 
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J^ome of th.- t‘nthu.>i 
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Some of thft enthusiastic lady moinbers of the Calcutta Branch of The Modurn Student League, 
and the Editor. Owing to uufavcurable weather conditions it was not possible to take 
|he photograph of the other ladies who attended the second meeting 



AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

PRIZES 8e SCHOLARSHIPS 


^COLLEGE SECTION) 

I . Miss Sliova Mitra, 

R. A. Class, 

Asntosli College, Calcuttia. 

—AB Cnlle<jc Medal 

K. N. .Raiieijee, 

R. A. Class, 
r n i vei's i t y , A 1 1 a h a I uid . 

— Brilliant Camera Ba. 

.‘I. Miss V. Annama, 

III Konoiirs Class, Tnvaii(lriini. 

— Wrist Watch Bs. 

4. (iO[)al C’handra Rhowinik. 

•iiifl Year Arts, 

Baiighasi College, ('alciitta. 

-■-Bool'S Jis, o. 

a. Prohodh (liaiidra Muklierjee, 

R. Se. (Ffons), 

Dacca rniversity, Dacca. 

— Bonis Bs .•>. 
tl. Ayodhva Prakash, 

.Srd Year ]Tons. 

St. Sto])lieiis College, Delhi. 

— Cash Prire Bs. a. 

Delhi Government Prize 

7. Aid. Karim Rakhsli, 

‘2nd Year Class, 

(\itto7i College, (Janhati. 

-- Cash Prize Bs. ‘i. 

A. Knmar, 

XTl Arts, 

S. Ar. College, (’handansi, 

— Cash Prize Bs. * 7 . 

II. P. Srinivasan, 

)^rd liniversitv Class, Madras. 

Cash P ■ Bs. 

10. Ram Desai, 

L. C. V. S.. National Medical 

College, 

Rom bay. 

— Cash Prize Bs. . 7 . 

1.1. Miss Gouri Roy, 

2nd Year Class, 

J^ethune College for girls, Calcutta. 
-Cash Pri'<e B.s, 


T2. Pritish Chandra Datta, 

3rd A’ear Arts. 

Vidyasagaj College, ('alctitta 
- - Cash Prize Bs. I). 

itilifU SCHOOL SEGTJON) 

1. Rimal Ch. Das Gupta, 

Matriculation Class, 

M. G. H. E. School, Afadhupm*. 
-~-.1B. Medal 

2. Pi. S. Prablui, 

Alatriculation Class. 

G. fl. School, Kanara. 

Srhokirship of Bs. yer mouth for 
d mouths. 

.4. .lagat Handhu Deva Nath, 

Class .\, 

(’omilla JJilla School, (‘omilla. 

■ Watch Bs. f). 

4. Miss K. Gouri, 

Matriculation Class, 

Girls* High School, Alnnamhham. 

Brilliant Camera. Bs. •pps. 

“)' .logendra Saika. 

Class X, 

Mnngaldai Govt. H. P. School, 

Assam. 

— Cash Prize Bs. - 7 . 
h. Altaf Hosain, 

Class X, 

Hipon Collegiate School, Calcutta. 
— Cash Prize Rs. //. I 

7. Sunil Ranerjee, ^ 

Class IX, 

Mitra Institution, (.•alcntta. 

— Books Bs. f7. 

H. K. Ram Narayan, 

Matricrdation Class. 

High School, Paroor. 

^Cash Prize Bs. 3. 

9. Miss Arana Mitra, 

Clans X, 

Berhampur Girls’ H. E. School. 

Berhainpur. 


■Books Bs. .7, 
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10. Amin I’lljili. 

(’lass IX,^ 

lli^h Kn^^1is\] School, Kcni. 

- Football lU, 1. 

11. M(i. Habil). 

Class X, 

hhi^lish School, Kasmir. 

Caah Pvixc lis. 

I'j. NiriJial (’h. Ihn. 

(’lass X, 

11. K. School, Narayan^aiij. 

- -O/sA Pri::c lis. 

IS. Shanker (’hakcrvarty. 

Matriculation (’lass, 

(rovt. High Scliool. I»ally;:ung4'. 
-Caah Pi'ir.c. /iv. 

II. S. N. Shaniia, 

VII Standard, 

St. Joseph’s H. K. School, Ihinglorc. 
Cush l*n::e lis 

i:>. Miss K. X. Elachi, 

Matriculation Class, 

(firls’ High School, Pallipot. 

— Crts7t Pri:ie Rs. 7. 

H). Uanjit Kiuuar Hose, 

Class VIII-A, 

/ilia School. Mynieiisiugh. 

--Cash Pri-ve Rs. 7. 

17. S. X. Sanna, 

S. S. L. C. CUass, 

(i. H. School, X. Arcot. 

—Cash Prizr Rs. :■!. 

IH. Kathis Kr. Das. 

Class X-A., 

(fovt. High School, Ila1>iganj, 

— Cash Prize lU. 

I'l. Surendra Mohan Nath, 
Matriculation Class, 

(iovt. H. K. School, Dhubri. 

Prize Bs. 2,. 

‘•0. Mahesh Ch. Barua, 

Class X, 


BE TALLER ! 


B.— If you an ahort you nan inercaan your height 
and, at one and the aame time, develop tbat graceful, 
vUlowy flgun that ia ao mu ch admired by adoptinv 
Um Boat Byatem. IT lEVER FAILSI No diecomrort 
or danger to health whatever la Involved and fliouaaada 
of teatimonlala from clieuta of every age and every 
part of the world coueluHively prove ita ahMiute efficacy. 

The Bobo Byatem impruvea your health, phyiiifine and 
peraonallty at the aame time that It iunreaaoB your height. , 

OBITXiBllBN. — If you wiah to be tall get tu know all ' 
about the Roaa Method of Height Increaae TO-DAT. 

Then ii ne longer any need to be abort and overlooked. 

Tou will develop your phyalcal and mental powers to 

an extent that idll anrpriae you. Inches can he added to yonr helfhl 

within a few weeks without trouble or danger of any kind. 

The ROSS SYSTEM NEVER FAILS 

FEE ' • '^COMPLETE 

lUST A FEW a 
REPORTS OF ] 




'OO'dalnxlVliisVin 

id dayai 

19ft .. 

S Ins. , 

6 weekal 

19 „ 

9ft tea. , 

4 weeks 1 - 

20 „ 

S Ins. , 

4 weeks 1 

91 » 

9 ini. , 

A month! I 

901 ., 

1ft tni. , 

4 weeks t 

90 ., 

S Ina. , 

4 weeks 1 

40 

1| ina. 

0 weeks 1 

1«| passes 6 ft mark t 

IMft p-ieara H ft. 3 lua. 1 . 

e.-iari«r| 

'twn heliTht to (t ft. 8f Ina, | 


System 

•Modnetion one." 

pMtogrnph An Organist, age 20, 

riMwing how Iho Boat Byatam whites (Jan., 1934) : 
IghI to ■ 


Some of hundrfdi of nniolicitod loiti* 
moniali open lor inipeetion niidn a 
Penalty of 11,000 if not Troe. 

U. M. (Newcastle) : — [wonderful C< 

‘ After illaappoint* ^ ini feeling tine, and 
menta fonrihave reached my 

other mclliuda I am dijcctive. M y 
very pleaaed with [height (bare feet) la 
my wonderful gain now 6 ft. | In. (an 
In height, and I re-lincrcaaeof 4| In. In? 
commend the RoBalmonUui). 1 expect 
■ ■ I bow 


iMmaod my own belghl 
• It. Bl ho. 


I am more thaoi 
pleased with ^oiirl 


every* you underatand 1 
lgrat4*ful I am to you 
' will make you* 
|A\Htcm known to all 
|I can among my 
friemla.’* 


Wfttomtto^/lorPrNPotoUiud Copviaolng Tmtimony oltbo '*Boif ■ 

Sy»lrm. .'ind t nc'osc 6 .As Stamps !«• 
defray Poilane, ctr. 


t IlLGOLM ROSS, 


HEIGHT SPECIALIST. 
SCARSOROUQH, ENGLAhC 


P. O. BOX 1 5 


“ARAF” WRIST WATCH 



lO/.,” size. Icntile shape, ena- 
mel dial with second. Very 
accurate timekeeper strong 
& durable. Chromium case 
Rs. 10 Rolledgold case 
Rs. 16/8. 

Guaranteed years. 


Catai,ogue Free On Application. 


M. S. WATCH CO. 


Oovt. H. K. School, 138, Eadha Baisar bi. Calcutta, 

f rue Ms. i. 



THE CITY COLLEGE 

(CONTRIBUTED) 


The Third Anniveivary luui Colloj^e Day 
of the City College, Madras, were celehratod 
01 ) Saturday evoniny last at tlic College 
premises at the Old Corporation Buildings, 
Errahalii Chetty Street, Madras, under the 
distinguished Presidoney of Sir ^lohd. 
Usman, B. A., K. C. I. B , (Retd. Ag. Gover- 
nor) and Miss R. Cowdrey, General Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., ^ladras, inaugurated the oponmg 
of the Women’s Branch of this institution. 

After group Photo and prayers, the 
Principal ]\Ir. K. S. R. Acliarya, B. A , L. T., 
R Vi. S. (Loud.), thanked tl)0 audience for. 
tlieir presence on the occasion in spite of 
inclement weather si.nd then read the Third 
Annual Rei»ort of the City College, Madras. 
In presenting the Report ho snid that the 
College was not run on commercial basis hut 
was conducted purely on service lines with a 
true missionary spirit. Their formosfc aim 
was to give a now and rational bias to odiica- 
tion, so tliat a great deal of waste now found 
in the existing method of instruction in 
Schools Jiuty 1)0 avoided and tlie handicap 
of the special requirements of our Provincial 
system of Education also got over. .Th.e 
second aim of the College said the Principal 
was to cure the unemployment malady of the 
educated middlo 'class in the country and to 
put an end thereby to the colossal wastage of 
energy and natural intelligence that has 
followed in its wake. To enable their ‘alumni’ 
to determine their careers by choice and not 
by chance, the advancement of the educatTbu 
of women in the countiy and the advance- 
ment of Education among adults wlio were 
settled ill life were among the various oth^r 
objects with which the institution was Rti\r- 
ted. Finally the institution hoped to see 
that true mission service is rendered to the 
cause of ibo education of tiio vising genera- 
tion. (A copy of the Report is enclosed for 
perusal and information ) 

Tlio Reading of the Report over. Miss 
Cowdrey declaring the women’s ip;ancli open, 
expressed the hope tliat it would be very 
useful and serviceable to women in the 
{^rosiiloncy. She hoped that ibo education 


received there would he a practical one, not 
merely theoretical, and that the gdrls after 
finishing tlieir education at tliat college would 
nut feel that they had completed their educa- 
tion hut that that they have to learn many 
things more in life. 

Sir Mahomed Usman, in his presidential 
address dwelt upon the chief fivefold aims of 
the institution recounted in the Report and 
emphasised the need for sucli an institution 
working with such laudable ol)j(>cl.s. He 
added though be belonged to the Orthodox 
school of thought in Education, after a hriel 
discussion with the Priucipsil some numllis 
back, felt convinced of the need for such an 
institution. Ho siiid, people wiio were preven- 
ted from prosecuting tlieir bigher .studies 
cither due to illness or other causes could 
very well take advautiige of the instruction 
that this College impnrts and thus improNc 
their lots in life. The fact that struck him, 
i. 0 ., that the College was not run on any 
commercial basis, hut conducted on purciv 
^lissionary Spirit, and as such this College 
is bound to succeed. He went through the 
Report cjirefiilly and gave four or five exam 
pies of students, who, hut for the training 
they received from this College could never 
have obtained the privileges whicli they now 
enjoy. He added that with the co-operntion 
of the public and tlie students, the training 
in the direction outlined in the Report will ho 
very useful to the public. “There is room 
for such a College as this under tlie sun. 

1 have very groat pleasure in wishing their 
institution all . success and wishing tlio 
students succe.ss in life. I have great plea, sure 
in thanking you all for asking me tj preside 
on this occasion. I wont through carefully 
the Heiiorts of the College and have no 
hasitation in saying that iustitiilibn deserve 
all success and will he useful to the public 
and will grow more and more in tlio future.” 

Mr. M. K. Krisliiiamacliariar, B. A., 
G.D.A., A.M.L, RA., D.Com., Statistical 
Oflicer, M. A* S. M. Railway, a former 
of Mr. Acharya, iiroposed a* voltf bf tllfflik)* 
uud the iiiociing thea terminator!. 
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The Meaning of Santiniketan 

By Ukv. T. N. HIQUETEA, S. J., M. A, 
Associate Editor, The New Review, Calcutta 


Two Jesuit priests alighted at Bolpur 
at 10. ‘25 p. 111 . Bolpur is a small station 
on the E. I. Ey. about 08 miles from 
Calcutta. Even by day it is not a Eiviera ; 
on a drizyjing July night it is dim and 
gloomy. And yet almost every day in the 
year some visitor from India or Europe or 
America steps down to the stone platform 
of Bolpur and asks for the way to Santi- 
niketan. 

Eive miles of a narrow and uneven 
road, first through a village and then 
through open country, bring you to your 
journey’s end. It was nearly eleven when 
we entered the iron gate over which the 
name of the institution is written in 
Bengali. Santiniketan — Mansion of Peace 
—had been the name given to that 
immense property by the Poet’s father 
who spent his last days there, freed from 
all worldly cares and seeking peace for his 
soul. 

And well had the name been chosen. 
There was a deep hush over all those 
buildings ; not a sound, except the distant 
yelp of a dog ; three hundred students, 
eoining from almost every part of India 
and from many other countries, from ten 
years of age to twenty-five, and their tea- 


chers and supervisors,- -all were (phet. 
One would not have l;elieved thnt youth 
lived there, not lifeless, anaemic youth, 
but the best that India has produced — 
so still they were. Even the throb of the 
power-house was Imshed at eleven, and 
then to the silence was added a faintly 
starlit darkness. 

As soon as the first grey streaks of dawn 
appeared next morning the birds in the 
trees awoke. To a tired traveller it 
sounded as though a thousand little boys, 
and girls had been let loose among penny- 
whistles and toy flutes, and allowed to 
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sing, too, if that way inclined : .1 have 
never heard such a congregational song 
as that morning in the gigantic mango- 
trees of Santiniketan. Innumefable 
chirpings, twitterings, flutings, carollings, 
what a concert was there ! 


from various little cottages, silent, in light 
white clothes, on their way to the wells 
for a morning bath. There was no mar- 
ching in single or double file, nothing 
military about these boarders. Each one 
seemed to know his duty and to do it. 



A class of advanced studies 


There was no need of a bell to wake 
one up after such music. If ^lontaigne’s 
father had come to Santiniketan he would 
have found a gentler way of waking his 
young hopeful up than fiddling : he 
would have found bird-music more 
‘'natural”. But there was a loud, long 
gong at 5 o’clock to tell the students to 
get up. One after anothei* they emerged 


Before I bad finished my morning 
devotions T observed boys and girls walk- 
ing across the garden with books in 
their hands. They stopped under a tree 
and put their books on a stone seat. I 
heard an elderly voice talk continuously : 
was it a class so early in the morning ? 
7'he gong rang out again. Tt was (3.30. 
Meanwhile under every large tree there 
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Art.students at work 

had gatlieued a little knot of pupils and a 
teacher. The blackboard stood i)ro|)pcd 
up on a stand on the ground ; the students 
sat on cement benches built in a semi- 
circle around the teacher who sat or 
stood near the board. There were boys 
and girls ; but they sat on two dilTerent 

sides of the class-.s; 2 )ace (you cannot speak 
of cIass-7‘Oom5 there !) 

After every hour the gong was 
struck, each time a different number of 


strokes — if you know the Santiniketan 
code you can tell from the gong what 
period of the day it is. The pupils and 
teachers each liour move from under one 
tree to under another. What strikes 
one is the silence of the place. Though 
there are tlircc hundred young people 
there, you hear no noise ; there is talking, 
but no shouting : and all this without 
any iron discipline. 

The Library is housed in an artistic 
Imilding whose front wall is covered with 
Indian paintings in ricji colour. There 
arc books in almost all the languages of 
Kuropc and India. Indian history and 
literature, of course, is a speciality of 
Santiniketan ; but no country or religion 
is neglected, except, perhaps, the religion 
whose very name means “universal.” 

The H'gular classes which prepare 
students for the Mati’iculation, Inter- 
mediate and Bacliclor’s examinations of 
the University of (’alcutta are over by 
noon, 'riie rest of the day is given to 
optional subjects like Indian painting. 



Some of the students of Santiniketan who accompanied the Poet to Ceylon 
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Indian music and dance, Weaving, 
Carpentry, and other arts. The Hall of 
Painting with its gallery of Bengali Art 
is a thing of beauty and attracts students 
from far and near. 

The founder and supreme head of 
this immense institution — everybody 
there calls him Gurudev — is Rabindranath 
Tagore, now a magnificent old man of 
seventy-five, feeble in body but very 
active in mind, and still busy all day 
writing, painting, and composing those 
exquisite songs in which the very soul of 
Bengala is enshrined. All his private 
wealth and most of his energy has been 
given to the ideal of which Santiniketan 
is the concrete, human expression. Dressed 
in a long, loose saffron-coloured gown 
of khadi woven in his own hand-loom, with 
his silver liair and beard blown about his 
smiling face, he contemplates the future 
of a woik with which he has identified 
himself. While other great Indians have 
undertaken political or social or religious 
work for their country, he has withdrawn 
from the din and the strife to devote 
himself to education. And this idea of 
education which he has expressed in 
Santiniketan has made him known far 
beyond the Himalayas. 

To assimilate Western culture and 


yet remain Eastern, to learn all that 
students are learning elsewhere in India, 
without being ashamed of one’s country, 
one’s social customs, one’s dress and 



k College Class 


one’s language — this, if it can be put in 
words, seems to bo the meaning of Santi- 
niketan. So oriental, indeed, is the very 
air of the place that even Americans and 
Europeans who come there fall victims to 
its charm and of their own accord adopt 
oriental dress and manners. 

Equally characteristic of Santiniketan 
is a refreshing absence of that rigid and 
impersonal discipline which in large (uln- 
cational institutions makes the individual 
shrink into insignificance and shapes him 
into a lifeless, if perfect, brick. In 
Tagore’s school every pupil counts and 



Girl Students at play 
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feels that he counts and is made to feel 
that he counts. This succeeds because the 
students are comparatively few and select, 
and have come there because they wan- 
ted to come. Would it succeed in large 
colleges and schools where at least some 
of the students come because not tliey but 
their parents want them to come ? 

But Santiniketan is a beautiful and 
original experiment. It points the direc- 
tion in which India’s education might 
have been launched a century ago, and in 
which, according to a respectable class 


of thinkers, it should be reformed to-day. 
Por the great educational problem for any 
country which respects itself is how to 
receive all that is best in other cultures 
without losing what is good in its own, 
to graft other scions on its own trunk 
instead of killing it and planting an exotic 
in its place. There arc things in India 
which every impartial Indian will wish 
away ; but there are also things which no 
true Indian will wdsh away. Santiniketan 
stands for this latter ideal — with what 
success the future must unfold. 


EUROPE AND INDIA 



This Picture is meant to represent the spirit of the presont 
age in which a serious attempt is being made by some 
cultural men of the East and West to know and 
appreciate each other. The original painting 
has been presented to the Indian Institute 
of Die Deutsebe Akademie by the Artist 
Mr. Sekumar Deuskar 



Radio in Warfare* 

By Dr. N. K. TAWDE, B.A., M.Sc., (BOM.), TH. D. (LOND.), A. INST. P., 
Boyal Institute of Science, Bombay 


It is said tliat during the last War, 
the Battle of tTutland was brought about 
as a result of too much reliance being 
placed by radio experts on the direction- 
finding properties of wireless waves in the 
early history of radio science. It will be 
diiVicult to gauge this situation, unless we 
understand something about radio and the 
production and properties of radio waves... 
Many of the greatest technical advances 
in radio science have taken place during 
the last decade, and it is no wonder that 
the experimental stage proceeding this 
period, should be full of many romantic 
experiences in the history of the wireless. 

Physical theories tell us that light 
like sound is a wave disturbance and is 
electromagnetic in nriture. The radio 
wave is also an electromagnetic wave. 
The evidence for this had been conceived 
by Maxwell in the first half of the IDth 
century. The characteristic of wave- 
motion is that it is something which moves 
through space in a form which is regularly 
repeated. (.)nc who is accustomed to see 
sea rollers will not find much dilficulty in 
understanding this. The rollers advance, 
each one assumes sometimes regular form 
and reaches tlie shore at a regular interval 
after the last. It is not the water that 
moves inshore but the waves. With little 
more imagination, we, can also conceive 
what ‘wavelength’ and ‘frequency’ are. 
The length as measured from crest to 
crest is a fixed quantity in such a regular 
disturbance. It is called a ‘wavelength*. 
By setting our stopwatch, we can mea- 
*Baso(l upon *Hadio Bound this world' by Haslett. 


sure the number of waves that reach us 
in one second. This number is termed 
‘frequency’. By knowing the two numbers 
frequency and wavelength, it is but a 
matter of calculation to know the speed 
of the wave motion. The product of the 
two quantities will evidently give the 
distance over which the disturbance will 
travel in one second. This is the number 
which will indicate the speed of the 
motion. 
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Another characteristic of the wave- 
motion is tlie capacity of one set of waves 
to interfere with the other. This is best 
illustrated by dropping two stones simul- 
taneously in still water at some distance 
apart, and imagining the pattern that will 
appear on the surface. Water will be 
seen to gather in regular tufts seperated 
by places of depression. This is due to 
the so-called ‘interference’ of two weaves. 
Light waves can also interfere in similar 
way. Two exactly similar sources of light 
can be combined to give a series of bright 
and dark bands corresponding to a series 
of tufts and depressions on water surface, 
h'rom this practical phenomenon, the 
conception arose that light is a wave- 
disturbance. 

Maxwell had predicted that any ordi- 
nary alternating electrical current is a 
seat of electrical vibrations and must 
])roducc radio waves. He calculated 
theoretically the speed at which they 
would move and to his surprise, he found 
it to be identical with the speed of light. 
From this fact, the wireless waves were 
taken to be light waves but of very much 
longer wavelength. In those days of 
rival theories, one set of scientists worked 
on electrical units and another on the 
magnetic ones ; and it was a revelation, 
that the relation of one to the other 
|)roved to be of practical advantage. 

Maxwell making accurate possible 
comparison of the two sets of units proved 
Unit the ratio between the two should be 
r(‘lated to the speed of the waves. Thus 
wo can assert that light and electricity 
are connected and that light waves and 
radio waves arc of the same kind. 

Hertz was the first man to verify 
the theoretical ideas of Maxwell in the 
year 1817. Subsquently as the science of 
experimental wireless and radio advanced, 
those waves were classified into various 


groups according to their wavelength. 
The useful radio range nowadays consists 
of seventeen octaves composed of long, 
medium, short, ultrashort and micro 
waves. Of these, the last two arc of very 
recent growth and have opened up a new 
range of practical radio. The shortest 
radio wavelength now in practical use is 
17 cms. which is less than 7 inches. 
This is about 100,000 times shorter than 
the longest radio waves in use. These 
ultrashort waves have peculiarities which 
the longer waves do not possess. They 
travel very nearly in straight lines. They 
are only suitable for communication bet- 
ween two stations in which no serious 
obstacle intervenes. Tjong radio waves 
will pass easily through nny number of 
buildings. But in the case of ultra short 
waves this power becomes limited. While 
Marconi has found that a wave of 50 cin. 
length can go through walls of brick and 
stone in America, steel framework Iniil- 
dings have proved a barrier to these waves. 
It is not the object of this article to say 
in details about the different properties 
of the radio waves, but to point out some 
of their possibilities. The possibilities 
range from real entertainment value to 
the treatment of diseases, and we shall 
speak particularly here about the service 
of radio in war. 

Modern research has brought about 
many developments of considerable 
interest. In these, the ultra-short and 
micro waves have played a great part. 
In all war-time communications, secrecy 
is the primary retpiireinent. The trouble 
about radio is that it is likely to prove 
otherwise. Broadcast messages can be 
tapped by anybody, not to speak of their 
source which can be located by the latest 
equipment of direction-finding. 44iis 
trouble was experienced in the Great 
War, when the science of radio was less 
developed. The belligerent, nations 
England and Germany, had established a 
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chain of direction finding stations within 
their respective military zones and out- 
side. Germany used these stations for 
the purpose of sending to their zcppelins, 
radio messages of their positions. These 
were picked up by English stations as 
well, who thus got warning of the impend- 
ing raids. 

Similar to above is the story concer- 
ning the circumstances leading to the 
Battle of Jutland referred to in the open- 
ing paragraph. Information was obtain- 
ed by the British Admiralty that German 
fleet might be put to sea at any moment. 
Confirmation of this was, however, w^ant- 
ing. It so happened that one of the 
German warships c(|ui[)ped with radio 
was indulging in frequent broadcast mess- 
ages. These enabled the English to 
locate its position. The English stations 
detected that the talkative ship had 
suddenly changed its bearing by about a 
degree which led them to believe that 
the whole German fleet was on move 
taking its course down the River Jade 
towards the sea. This was suflicient 
signal for the British Admiralty to give 
sailing orders to its fleet and the conse- 
quence was the well-known battle of 
Jutland. 

Though the English wireless openi- 
tois were, on the whole, more cautious, 
the mistakes were not entirely on one 
side. A commander of an Austrian 
submarine in the Mediterranean w'ho was 
in difficulties about his own position, 
sent a dummy broadcast jnessage which 
was picked up by l^nglish stations in the 
Mediterranean with the result that they 
broadcasted the position of the Comman- 
der. The information was quietly and 
gladly taken up by the Commander to 
make his own movements. 

In war, all military experts insist on 
making use of radio for propaganda 


purposes in their own country as . well as 
outside. It is also equally realised by 
their (iovernments that they must pre- 
vent their own people from listening to 
enemy propaganda. This has presented a 
great problem to wireless experts. To 
solve this, mere broadcasting on the same 
wavelength as that of enemy would not 
do, neither is it desirable to give correct 
version of incidents to counteract the 
enemy propaganda of perverted news. 

In naval warfare for all ordinary 
purposes, the long waves capable of re- 
flection from radio mirrors constituting 
the ionising layers of the upper atmos- 
phere, are the only means of long distance 
communication. But these being not 
possessed of directional properties, entire 
reliance on them to lielp the navigation 
for wai* purposes, might lead to disasters 
like the battle of Jutland. On the other 
hand, the accuracy of modern radio equip- 
ment may also lead to dangerous situa- 
tions, if unrestricted and promiscuous talk- 
ing is indulged in by ships. The utmost 
that wireless experts could do in this 
case is the invention of a device by which 
shore transmitters are able to ascertain 
whether the desired message has been 
obtained by the ship without the ship 
itself acknowledging its receipt. The 
system works thus. A number of shore 
stations are made to give a reply to the 
broadcast message. If all of them do so, 
then there is reasonably strong probability 
that the ship has also received the 
message. 

The discovery of ultra-short and 
micro-waves has smoothened the difficul- 
ties of war experts a great deal. These 
waves cover a very narrow band of wave- 
lengths and can be made to go only in 
a particular direction. Both these factors 
can to a great extent, achieve secrecy. 
But of the two types of waves, the advan- 
tages have been found definitely, in favour 
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of micro waves, for they can be made 
much more directional than the other 
type. That they can be produced and 
detected by smaller transmitting and 
receiving apparatus, also speaks in their 
favour. Waves shorter than micro are 
the infra-red waves. These were said to 
have been given trial during the last War. 
They can pierce fog and mist and being 
unable to bend round the earth’s curva- 
ture, have great directional properties. 
We cannot say at present what future is 
in store for them in the field of distant 
communication. 

Micro-wave transmitters are generally 
small and easy for manipulation in the 
sense that they can be turned in any 
desired direction. This property is use- 
ful in establishing communication within 
a fleet scattered in a radius of 50 miles. 
It might happen that two weaker fleets 
seperated but fairly close, have to meet 
together to face a stronger enemy. 
Operation of micro-wave apparatus is like- 
ly to bring them together though at the 
cost of secrecy. Rut it is better than 
meeting an enemy unaided. 

Another possible use of radio would 
be to control automatically the steering 
mechanism of a ship from a distance. Of 
course, in warfare, this would mean that 
naval raids could be conducted without any 
risk to personnel. The disadvantage, how- 
ever, is that the operating agency would 
not be able to verify whether the ship 
steered in this way is on the right course. 
It is here that the micro-waves could be put 
to use with great advantage, on account 
of their highly directional properties 
utilizing the new application of cathodc- 
i‘ay tube 


The role of radio wave in military war- 
fare has been to replace, to some extent, 
the field telephones which are universally 
used for rapid communication. In the 
case of a large number of military units 
making a move at the same time, the use 
of radio is most valuable for establishing 
rapid contact during movement. Rut 
here the waves having directional pro- 
perties, such as the ultra short or micro- 
waves are not of much use, since the 
columns may not have to move in any 
fixed direction. Waves, which r.ro little 
longer than these are therfore utilized. 

The micro-wave beam, as pointed out 
earlier, can be made to travel in a 
straight line in any one direction, and 
the signals sent can be picked up only 
by persons situated within the path of 
the beam. A situation making these 
conditions possible, might arise in the 
case of two hill forts sei^crated by an 
enemy force in the valley between, and 
and wishing to maintain contact in per- 
fect secrecy. This is accomplished, if the 
forts communicate by a pair of micro-wave 
transmitters since the signals are not 
likely to be picked up by the force situa- 
ted in the valley beneath. 

Such, in short are the broad outlines 
in which the use of radio waves in war- 
fare is indicated. Experiments have been 
going on in various countries to devise 
pocket radio and radio vans to assist 
police in tracking criminals. Recent 
news columns lend support to the success 
of some of these experiments. In times 
to come, w^e may expect some further 
possibilities. 
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Municipalities in Bengal 

By EAT BAHADUE G. C. SEN, B.C.S., 

D//. Secretary y Local Self-Govermnent Department, Government of Bengal 


It was during the Viceroyalty of the 
Marquis of Eipon that, following upon 
the promulgation by the Government of 
India of an important Eesolufcioii on 
Local Self Government, two enactments 
were passed into law which definitely 
extended the principle of Local Self 
Government in the administration of local 
affairs in Bengal. One, viz, the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1884, dealt with the 
administration of urban “towns*’ on some- 
what modern lines, while the other, the 
Bengal Local Self Government Act of 
1885, set up a much less advanced form 
of Self Government in rural areas. It is 
proposed, in the present article, to describe 
in an outline, the constitution and work- 
ing of municipalities in Bengal under the 
provisions of the former Act, as amended 
from time to time. 

The Bengal Municipal Act of 1884 
( Bengal Act III of 1884 ) 

2. It can well be said that the 
Bengal Municipal Act of 1884 marks 
a defenite stage in the progress of 
municipal government in the Province, 
formerly, there were four classes of mu- 
nicipal “towns’— or rather municipalities 
of the first and second class, and “unions” 
and “stations”* set up under four different 
Acts”. 

Act 111 of 1864 ( District Municipal 
Improvement Act ) Act VI of 1868 ^Dis- 
trict Town Act ) Act XX of 1856 (Town 
Police Act ) and Act XXVI of 1850 
( Municipal Act ) 
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♦ “In ** Unions” the Magistrate was empowered 
to raise the sums necessary for maintenance of the 
local police and for scavenging, for improvement 
of water supply, and road lighting, the assessment 
being made by the Panohayot, and the taxes collec- 
ted by a Tax-collector appointed by the Magistrate'*. 

And ^'Stations” were formed on the application 
of two-thirds of the inhabitants, and the Lieutenant 
Governor then appointed the Magistrate and such 
number of inhabitants as appeared necessary as 
Commissioners. The ComisBionors could make 
rules for the appointment of necessary officers, for 
taxation whether by house assessment, town duties 
or otherwise, and for defining nuisances and penal 
ties for their breach. They wore authorized to 
carry out all necessary works in accordance witl« 
the rules. 
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In the Municipalities, except in a few 
cases, ( in which the principle of election 
had been extended to some towns under 
the provisions of Act 11 of 1H78 ) the 
whole body of municipal C-omniissioners 
used to be ai)pointed by Government. 
The number of Commissioners varied 
from 7 to 30 in first class municipalities, 
and from 4 to 20 in second class muni- 
cipalities, in addition to cx-officio mem- 
bers, viz, the Magistrate of the ])istrict and 
of the Sub-Division, and the Medical 
Officer of the District. The Commi- 
ssioners were appointed for three years, 
one-third retiring each year by rotation. 
The Vice-(3iairman was elected by the 
Commissioners, but the Chairman was 
appointed by Government. On the peti- 
tion of at least one-thrird of the rate- 
payers, Government had the power to 
introduce an elective system, by which 
the whole or any number of commi- 
ssioners might be elected by the rate- 
payers. The method of taxation and of 
realization of taxes, and the powers of 
the commissioners were practically the 
same as in the Act I T I of 1884; but the 
maintenance of the police force employed 
within the municipality was a first charge 
on the municipal fund. 

By the Bengal Municipal Act of 
1884, “unions” and “stations” ceased to 
be regarded as municipal bodies, — provi- 
sion being made for them in the other 
Local Self Government Act of the period 
( viz, Act III of 1885 ), — and the 
distinction between first and second class 
municipalities was abolished. The 
powers of municipal bodies remained 
practically the same, but the most 
important change was that in the 
majority of the municipalities, two-thirds 
of the Commissioners were to be elected 
l>y the ratepayers, and except in a few 
‘•ases in which Government retained the 
' jght of appointment; the Chairman was 
‘0 be elected by the Commissioners. A 
noteworthy feature of the Act was that 


the municipal Commissioners were re- 
lieved of the burden of the police charges. 

The conditions for the eatablishment 
of a municipality are that at least three- 
fourths of the adult male population must 
be chiefly engaged in pursuits other than 
agriculture, that the number of inhabi- 
tants is not less than 3,000, and that the 
density of population is not less than 
1,000 to a square mile. These conditions 
were first laid down in the consolidating 
Act of 1870 ( Act IV of 187(3 ) and strll 
hold good under the Bengal Municipal 
Act of 1032 (Act XV of 1032). 

Number and Population 

With thegrowtli of industries in the 
districts adjoining Calcutta, a number of 
municipalities ( mostly riparian ) were 
formed to meet the needs of the industrial 
and middle-class population. The 
number of municipalities is the largest (20) 
in the District of the 24 Perganas. 
Hooghly comes next with ten. There 
are a few industrial towns in the other 
parts of the province, such as Asansol and 
Eaniganj in the coal mining area, 
Narayanganj, the centre of jute trade in 
Eastern Bengal, Serajganj in Pabna, 
another important jute centre, Mymen- 
singh, Dacca and the important port of 
Chittagong. Most of the other munici- 
palities are important district or subdivi- 
sional towns. The total number of 
municipalities was 111 in 1912, and it is 
118 now. Of this the majority are in 
Western Bengal, the number excluding 
Calcutta and Howrah, being 75 with an 
average population of nearly 17,000. 
Howrah has a population of 2,24,873, the 
next largest town (Bhatpara) has 84,975, 
and the smallest (Birnagar) 2,341. In 
Eastern Bengal there are 26 munici- 
palities with ail average population of 
22,000. The city of Dacca has a popula- 
tion, 1,38,518 the next largest town 
(Chittagong) has 53,156 and the smallest 
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(Nalchiti ) 1,94(5. In the plains, districts 
of Northern Bengi^,"- wlme there are no 
large towns, the number of municipalities 
is only 15, with an average population of 
76,000. The poptilation of the largest 
town ( Serajganj ) is and of the 

smallest (old Malda) '2,779. 

Constitution 

The number of Commissioners is 
fixed by Government for each munici- 
pality and varies from nine to thirty. 
Under the B.M. Act, 1884, municipali- 
ties were divided mainly into two catego- 
ries. All the Commissioners of munici- 
palities included in Schedule I of the Act 
were appointed by Government. In all 
other municipalities, as stated before, 
two-thirds of the Commissioners were 
elected by the ratepayers and one- third 
appointed by Government. The pro- 
portion of salaried officers of Government 
appointed as municipal Commissioners 
could not however exceed one-fourth of 
the total number of Commissioners elected 
and appointed. 

The Vice-Chairman was elected by 
the Commissioners, while except in the 
case of certain specified municipalities 
(included in Schedule II) in which 
Government appointed the Chairman, the 
Commissioners were given the power to 
elect their Chairman from among their 
own number : subject to the vote of two- 
thirds of the Coinmissoners present al a 
meeting, tliey had the option of reques- 
ting the Local Government to appoint the 
Chairman. 

For many years, a large proportion oi 
municipal Chairmen elected and appoin- 
ted, were officials, and the position at the 


end of 1915 was as follows : — 

Elected non-otlicial Chairmen ... 75 

Elected official „ 8 

Appointed non-official „ 10 

Appointed official „ 19 


In 1916, Government decided to extend 
the privilege of electing their Chairmen 
to 11 municipalities which were included 
in Schedule II. In 1932, before the new 
Act came into force, there were only five 
municipalities in the plains which had 
Chairmen appointed by Government, and 
of these, only two were officials. 

There was no separate provision for 
the representation of minorities, or indus- 
trial interests or of labour, but their ade- 
quate representation was secured by the 
exercise of Government’s power to 
appoint ohe-third of the members. 

The recent amendment of the Act 
(Bengal Municipal Act, of 1932) has 
introduced important changes in the cons- 
titution of municipalities. 

The elective principle has been 
introduced in all municipalities and the 
proportion of elected Commissioners has 
been increased from two-thirds to three- 
fourths in ordinary municipalities and to 
four-fifths in the case of a few important 
municipalities such as Howrah, Dacca and 
Chittagong. Only in the case of a munici- 
pality newly created and constituted 
under the B. M. Act, 1932, do the Govern- 
iiieni reserve the right of appointing all 
the Coinmissoners for a period not excee- 
ding one year. 

All Chairmen are now elected by the 
Commissioners, and it is only in the case 
of failure to elect a Chairman within the 
prescribed period that Government can 
intervene and appoint one. The election 
of Chairmen is no longer subject to the 
approval of Government. Two other 
innovations have been introduced, 
namely — 

(i) the provision by rule for I he 
representation of a minority community 
by rcservtion of seats for it among the je 
to which Commissioners are to be elected, 
the number of seats so reserved being in 
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accordance with the proportion borne by 
such community to tlie total j)()pnlation of 
the municipality according to the latest 
census ; and 

(ii) provision Tor separate representa- 
tion of industries and of labour employed 
therein, either by increasing the number 
of appointed Commissioners, or by consti- 
tuting separate industrial constituencies 
for the adequate representation of such 
industry and of labour on such basis as 
may appear to the Local Government to 
be expedient. 

Franchise 

Under the old Act (Act 111 of IKHI) 
any adult male person who was resident 
within the municipality for twelve 
months and had, during the year 
immediately |)receding the election either 
paid not loss then lls, l-S-O (Rs. 8/- in 
Howrah) in rates or taxes, or paid or 
been assessed to income-tax, or paid not 
less than Ks. ‘20/- as rent, or possessed 
certain educ.ational or professional quali- 
lications was entitled to a vote. No 
])erson could stand for election unless he 
was himself entitled to vote. 

The new Act has considerably exten- 
ded the framdiise. For the first time 
women have been allowcjd to vote and 
stand for election as Commissioners. 
The payment of any sum in respect of 
municipal rates now qualifies for a vote, 
and the Ijocal Government has power to 
fix and modify the minimum amount of 
“fees” and “taxes” the payment of which, 
(except the cart registration fee) also 
(pialifies for a vote. The educational 
franchise luis also been considerably 
lowered, and any person living in a hol- 
ding in respect of which municipal rates 
have been paid, who has passed the matri- 
‘•ulation examination or any other equiva- 
lent examination is now entitled to be a 
oter. On the other hand, under the new 


Act, payment of rent does not ([ualify for 
a vote. 

In 1927, the proportion of voters to 
the general population in municipalities 
outside (Calcutta was found to be H.l per- 
cent. A considerably larger proportion 
of the inhabitants must have been 
enfranchised under the new Act. 

Elections and Election Disputes 

For the purpose of election the 
municipalities are divided into wards; 
and voting is by ballot. Elections arc 
held on the basis of joint electcwates, 
with reservation of seats, if any, for a 
minority community. When seats are 
reserved for a minority community, such 
seats are allotted either to some existing 
ward or wards, or a special ward or 
wards, formed by a grouping of the 
cxistinj^ wards. 

The electoral roll is now prepared by 
a committee consisting of the Chairman 
and two Commissioners. 

Detailed provisions have been made 
in the new enactment against the commi- 
ssion of corrupt practices during the 
course of the election, and the right of 
civil courts to interfere in elections or to 
delay the formation of municipal boards 
by the issue of injunctions has been defi- 
nitely barred. A special procedure for the 
prompt disposal of election disputes has 
been prescribed. Any dispute arising out 
of the election of a Chairman or Vice- 
Chairman is now referred to the Local 
Government, whose decision is final. 

Tenure of Commissioners 

The tenure of the ollice of a Commi- 
ssioner, whether appointed or elected, 
was for three years. The tenure has, 
under the new Act, been extended to four 
years. It includes any period which 
may elapse between the expiry of the 
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period and the date of the first meeting 
of a new body of Cominissioners. 

A Commissioner vacates his office if 
he does not take an oath of allegiance to 
the Crown within three months of the 
date on which his term of office commen- 
ces. An elected (Commissioner is liable 
to be removed by the Local (jovernnient 
on the ground of misconduct in the dis- 
charge of his duties, if his removal is 
recommended by a resolution of the 
Commissioners passed at a special 
meeting called for the purpose and 
supported by the votes of not less than 
two-thirds of tte whole number of 
Commissioners. Tn certain circums- 
tances the Local Government may stio 
motu remove any Commissioner. In 
either case, before a Commissioner can be 


removed, he must be given an 
opportunity of being heard. 

Tenure of Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman 

An elected Chairman or Vice- 
Chairman holds office for four years from 
the date of his election. An appointed 
Chairman holds office for such period not 
exceeding four years as the Local 
Government may determine. 

An appointed (^hairman may be 
removed by Government at any time. 
An elected Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
is liable to be removed by a resolution of 
the Commissioners in favour of which 
not less than two-thirds of the whole 
number of Commissioners have voted at a 
specially convened meeting. 

(To be continued) 




When the Queen Loved 

l^y Miss P. HANNA, M. A, 


In these days of doubt and divorce, of 
atheism and Bolshevism, we fail to 
understand the full significance of the 
purity of love of a queen who wept all 
her life for the loss of her dear husband. 

Over ‘2000 years Queen Artemisia 
had proclaimed to generations and genera- 
tions of humanity her intense love for her 
husband, King Mausolos. About 800 
years before Christ, there reigned in 
Ckria, a country in Asia Minor, a King 
named Mausolos. Although very little 
is known about him, it has been said that 
he was a very good and wise ruler of his 
country. He was very much devoted to 
his wife, Queen Artemisia, whose intense 
love for her husband has found expression 
in one of the most wonderful monuments 
of tlie world. The early death of the 
king plunged his wife into a sea of sorrow. 
.Mthough she continued to rule the country 
after his death, she became so sad that she 
was unable to do anything but weep over 
the loss of her dear husband, in whose daily 
companionship she liad been exceedingly 
happy. As a token of her intense love 
lor her husband, she decided to devote 
the rest of her days and all her wealth 
and energy to the erection of a monument 
in his memory. 

Artemisia wanted something extra- 
ordinary that would give a fitting 
outward expression for her great love. 
I'or this purpose she called to her 
Court the best architects and sculptors 
fi'oni all parts of the world and comman- 
fk d them to design a most w’onderful and 
keautiful monument, witliput the least 
cai e for the money or labour that will be 
^‘‘ luired in order to carry out their plans. 



King Mausolos and Queen Artemisia 


When the design was completed, the 
queen chose the middle of a wide street 
in the centre of the city of Halicarnassus 
as the site for the monument. Four of 
the best known artists of the day under- 
took to do each side of the memorial — 
Bryaxis working on the Noljth side, 
Timotheus on the South, LeoCjhares on 
the West and the great Scopas on the 
East. 

These artists worked for years and 
the Queen watched its progress with the 
greatest interest. Unfortunately she did 
not live to see the work completed. But 
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the great artists continued the work un- 
til they had entirely carried out tlieir 
magnificent ideas. It was so beautiful 
that the monument was considered as 
one of the wonders of the world. 




The monument erected in memory of Mausolos by 
his sorrowful Queen 

[It is one of the Seven Wonders of the World] 

Although there remain now but 
broken pieces of this fine structure, wc 
know of the original design from the 
writings of Vitruvius, a Roman architect 


and from those of Winy, the historian. 
This monument rose to a height of 140 
feet from the ground and its greatest cir- 
cumference was 460 feet. It was divided 
into five principal parts. 

At its bottom was a basement made 
of blocks of greenstone covered over with 
marble, with groups of statues all around, 
and in the very middle of this chamber 
the body of the King was laid, after 
which a huge stone was put over the 
entrance to keep aw^ay thieves. Over 
this was built an enclosure whicli had 
thirty-six columns, between each of which 
a statue was placed. A splendid frieze, 
which was coloured in red and blue, and 
described combats betw’eon the (Iroeks 
and the Amazons, those women w\‘irriors 
who fought so fearlessly, crowned these 
columns. A pyramid, consisting of 
twenty-four steps, come above the colon- 
nade and this led up to tlie pedestal. 
Ancient writers have remarked on the 
clever arrangement of these steps, for 
they liave the effect of being suspended 
in mid-air. 

Some of the treasures of the tomb o( 
Mausolos are in the British Museui)). 
But the memory of this magnificent 
monument built by a broken hearted 
Queen will not perish. “Mausoleum’’ itstdf 
has come to mean a tomb of very great 
size and beauty erected as a memorial. 


How did Trains get their name ? 

A man named Outram was the first to suggest that wheeled vehicles might be 
made to move along more easily if smooth tracks were laid down for thciii. The 
lines or tracks so laid were known as the Outram Way, later shortened to tram-way. 

Who invented figures ? 

It is believed that the figures were originally invented by Indians. The Romans 
adopted it and taught it to all countries they conquered. The Roman numbcis, 
were built up by a combination of the seven letters: M, D, C, 1 j, X, V, I 
Thus 19)15 would be MCMXXXV. But after the Crusades the European coiinB i< s 
found a less complicated system adopted by the Arabs from the Indians and sii^^ 
then this system has gradually come into universal use, 




John Masefield ^ 

By AMAL KANTI MAJUMDAK, M.A., B.L. 


The coming of the (ieorgians lia« 
ushered in a new age for English Jiitera- 
ture. Tliis age may be described as an 
age of interrogation and experiment. 
Almost every form of literature — the 
poetry, the drama and the novel has 
undergone a change. Whether this 
change is for the better or for the worse 
time alone will show. Victorian ideals 
lie shattered and broken under the pre- 
ssure of (Georgian writers. The stream 
of poetry too, has taken a new course. 
I’hough poetry still derives its inspiration 
from almost the same sources yet in its 
mood and atmosphere it has travelled far 
from the world of Victorian decency and 
decorum. Three things, Socialism, Impe- 
rialism and the Great War, have given 
birth to a good deal of new kind of 
poetry, llobert Bridges, though he 
belonged to the Victorian pei-iod, lived 
under the shadow of the Victorian world. 
ITe was more inclined to abandon himself 
to the graceful ease and dignity of classi- 
cism. He was succeeded by »lohii 
Masefield as Poet-Laureate in PJdO. 

In the realm of Georgian poetry the 
ligurc of John Masefield stands out most 
prominently. He is more than a poet 
!i novelist, a playwright and a critic. He 
has touched every form of literature with 
power and grace. But it is his poetry 
which is especially read. He has no 
aciideniic learning to be proud of. But 

prose works including his criticism 
^bow the range and the extent of his 
^t^vdies. Moreover, he has been greatly 
influenced by the thought-currents of his 



John Masefield 


own time, llic life of Masefield is inters- 
tiiig enough. It helps ns very much in 
understanding tlie natnre and quality of 
his poetry, which is ])iised on varied 
experiences gathered from the obscure 
corners of human life. He was born at 
Ledbury in JS74. Hon of a Solicitor he 
went from King’s School, Warwick, to 
the Conway Training Ship. As a young- 
man he grew weary of life and served a 


♦An appreciation of his poetry 
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time at sea before the mast. He had at 
the time neither friends nor money. 
Necessity for bread drove him in to 
many adventurous episodes. He joined 
the White Star Liner as bth oJhcer but 
gave up tlie sea on reaching America. 
For a short spoil he was poet-boy in a 
New York dinking den. Some of his 
narrative poems reflect the bitter experi- 
ence of his New York days. In 1011 he 
was given a warm reception by his many 
New York admirers. 

What gives Masefield a prominent 
place in the poetry of to-day is a vein 
of sturdy realism that I’uns through all 
his poems. Masefield does not deal with 
romantic heroes and heroines but with 
workers, sailors and farmers. In other 
words his sympathy is on tlie side of 
those people who earn their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brow. Thus in his 
poetry there is no room for princes and 
prelates, lords and ladies. In the poetical 
preface to his “Salt Water Ballads” 
(1902) he expresses in glowing words his 
poetical mission. “The Everlasting 
Mercy,” “The Window in the Bye-Street” 
and the “Daffodil Fields” are marked by 
an intense feeling for the humble life of 
the common folk. “I’he Everlasting 
Mercy” strikes a new note in modern 
poetry. It reveals the longings of a con- 
firmed drunkard for divine love and 
mercy. The transformation of Saul 
Kane is brought about by a Quaker-lady 
who “allured him to brighter worlds and 
led the way”. It opens to our gaze a new 
“vision of life.” 

“The Daffodil Fields” is a pathetic- 
tale of love lurking in the lives of rustic 
people. liye-meadows Farmhouse and 
its delightful surroundings, the death of. 
its master Nicholas Gray and his intense 
longings for his absent son, the depth and 
breadth of Mai'y’s love and the fight 
between Lion and Michael for the 
possession of Mary’s heart — all these have 


been depicted with wonderful power and 
vividness. Full of sweet human pathos, 
the poem abounds in minute details of 
rural life, the vast, expansive sky, the low 
hills of grass, a7id the murmuring brook 
babbling away the self-same song : — 

So the night passed ; the noisy wind 
went down, 

The half-burnt moon her starry track- 
way rode 

■M * * 

And down the valley, with little 
clucks and trills 

The dancing waters danced by 
dancing daffodils. 

Masefield derives much of liis inspira- 
tion from the sea. ‘“Phe Salt-Water 
Ballads” and “Dauber” indicate the 
extent to which he was influenced by the 
sea and sea-life. “Dauber” deals with 
the fate of a young artist wlio went to sea 
as a sailor before the mast. Tlie poem 
is filled with the witcliery and wonder, 
the beauty and the sorrow of the s(ja in 
all its mood. “It is” says Hamilton 
“a soul’s confession — an acceptance of 
life on life’s terms.” “The Salt-Water 
Ballads” is the purest Kipling slightly 
exaggerated and embroidered witli 
quaintness.” It is couclied in tiui most 
technical language. “.Keynard the 
Fox” (1919) gives us an insight into 
another aspect of his poetry viz, his love 
of open-air life, it is a glorification 
of English country side witli its fiehl^ 
and pools and jolly love of sport. I’lic 
poem is written in a terse rugged langu- 
age and the reader is at once reminded ol 
Chaucer, “the first warbler” when he comes 
across a scries of character sketches even 
from the very outset. But at times it is 
decked out with beautiful imageries whicli 
shine like so many bright gems. 

“Lellingdon Downs” (1!)17) wliieh 
consists of sixty poems, discloses the 
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intellectuality that has crept into his 
poetry. Some of the sonnets contained 
in this volume deal with the nature of 
human life and the human soul. The 
first poem begins with the lines : — 

So I have known this life 
These beads of coloured days 
This self the string — 

What is tins thing ? 

Masefield is essentially a poet of real 
life. If we go to him for pleasant things 
we are sure to be disappointed. His 
poetry gives us lurid ]neturcs of human 
poverty and degradation powerfully 


portrayed against a back ground of nature. 
“Sea Fever” which expresses his long- 
ings for the sea is a genuine lyric. With 
the possible exception of Josepli Conrad 
he is the greatest living artist of the sea. 
“Tewkesbury Eoad” is a fine expression 
of his vagabond spirit. Masefield’s claim 
to fame rests mainly on his longer narra- 
tive poems. “The Everlasting Mercy” is 
his greatest triumpli. It will find a 
place in the list of the best English 
poems. What position Masefield will 
finally occupy in the roll of English poets 
may be difficult hero n.nd now to deter- 
mine. Time after all is tlie best critic. 


-:o:- 


ABYSSINIA 


By J. C. ii. AIjIjEX 


The Italo-Abyssinian dispute is 
taxing the brains of statesmen all over the 
world. It is probable that Italy’s a^dion 
jnight cause a second world conflagra- 
tion. 


“\yhy should Italy wage a war ag- 
ainst Abyssinia and where on earth is it’’ 
is the question that the ordinary man in 
Murope, India and the far East asks. 
Little do people know about this coindry 
in East Africa. Fifteen millions, is the 
guessed estimate of the poi)ulation of 
Abyssinia — or ratlicr Ethiopia as its in- 
habitants prefer it to be called. Abyssi- 
nia is the only Native State of Africa 
which has been able to retain its indepen- 
dence. It is a matvellously beautiful 
country with a very healthy climate. 
I’hysically the Abyssinian is a fine type — 
hill and well built and probably the most 
intelligent of the African natives, but 
•n rogant and proud. The present ruler 
of Ethiopiar is King Kas Tafari Selassi I 


“King of Kings, ( ‘oncpiei ing Lion of Judah, 
Elect of God and Emperor of Abyssinia.’’ 

Abyssinian indepen- 
dence has been 
recognised by the 
J^hiropcan powers 
and she is a nicm- 
l;cr of the Lague 
of Nations. 



Ras Tafari, Emperor of Ethiopia 
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Italy and Abyssinia in Africa 



An Abyssinian Town— Sokota in Lasfca, Northern Abyssinia 




ABYSSINIA 


Most of tlie Abyssinians are Cliristi- 
ans who belong to the various denomina- 
tions. Some belong to the Catholic Chur- 
ch and others to the Abyssinian Church. 
The language of Abyssinia is the Hematic 
language also called Cushitic. 

The majority of the people live in 
small huts with mud walls and thatched 
roofs. There are vary few roads except 
in and just outside of the few towns. 
People go from one place to another 
cither on horses, mules or donkeys. There 
is only one railroad in the whole of Abys- 
sinia. It runs for 300 miles— from the 
sea level at Djibouti, the ])ort of French 
Somaliland, up 8,300 feet to Addis 
Ababa, the Capital town. 

The Abyssinian w’ears three garments 
— all three white. A shirt, i)yjama 
trousers, tight below the knee, and a 
“shama” — a shawl about 3 yards long 
made of woven cotton which looks like 
muslin. He throws this over his shoul- 
ders and it falls in beautiful folds and is 
more artistic than useful. 



In Abyssinia plaintiff and defendent 
in a law suit are chained together to give 
them a chance of settling the dispute out 
of court. 



A Muslim boy of Abyssinia 


A man’s status is determined accor- 
ding to the number of servants following 
him when he goes out riding or w^alking. 
It is considered low class for any one to 
walk alone, more especially for a w'oman. 

The Kthiopians oat raw meat, in 
conseciueiice of which most of them 
suffer from tape worm. Their women 
are better covered than men and they eat 
I(’ss raw' meat. They have fine features 
and are good-looking. They too prefer 
white dress to coloured ones. 

Food products of the country are 
amazingly cheap. An ox can be bought 
alive for H to 10 rupees and a live sheep 
for a few annas, h^ggs and chickens are 
also in plenty. But there is no fish or 
very poor fish and only ])oor vegetables 
and very little fruit. 

Life in Addis Abbaha is not so primi- 
tive as is imagined. There arc magnifi- 
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cent motor cars and some good buildings 
too. The Abyssinian is a good fighter 
and it is to Abyssinia’s credit that she 
had on a former occasion defeated the 
Italians at Adowa. Despite his ancient 
lineage the Abyssinian has remained 
uncultured and there are neither arts 
nor crafts to mark the development 
of this land, over which Europe seems to 
plunge into a disasterous war. 



A typical Abyssinian boy 



A typical Abyssinian man 


RENUNCIATION 

Bn 1). W. II. 

When I am done with wordly things that blind me 
Like a swift light that flashes and is gone, 

Deep in a forest the long, slow years will find me 
Waiting for the twilight, listening for dawn. 

I shall have time to see a fern uncurling 
Its emerald fingers like a child asleep; 

To watch gold fireflies, gypsy-hearted, swirling 
In beauty that the night alone may reap. 

I shall have time to hear the scarlet sobbing 
Of shattered roses on a frosted bough ; 

To hear the breath of early Autumn throbbing 
In every grass I trample lightly now. 

Then shall I know, and let my heart run over 
With secrets that shall open like a flower. 

And 1 will lie in deep sweet Fcented clover 
And count the shining minutes of each hour. 





Youth Must Learn to Lead 

By K. POTHAN THOMAS 


Youth of today, you are to be the 
leadcis of tomorrow. The country 
is ready to accept your leadership, and 
therefore prepare yourself for it. India 
needs more than anything else leaders — 
l)oth iiuui and women — of courage and 
character in every walk of life and in 
every sphere of activity. 

Ijcadcrship has been an important 
factor in human history and it is obvi- 
ously so today. JMucli good can come out 
of a correct leadership, but it is also 
capal)lc of incalculable harm in the hands 
of wrong persons. There is a natural ins- 
tinct for leadership whicli we could easily 
note even in young children. In play 
grounds we often sec boys waiting for 
some one to take the first step. This 
instinct we sec in the grown-uj)s too. 
Certainly leadersliip is a natural pheno- 
menon in human life and a very important 
one. The instinct of leading and follow- 
ing are deep-rooted in the very nature of 
man. This natural instinct must be 
developed early enough on right lines and 
then we will have the perfect leader. 

There are two kinds of leadership 
viz, personal and institutional. Institu- 
tional leaders are those who are recog- 
nised as such by virtue of their olhee. 
A king, a bishop, a mayor, a principal or 
a headmaster can rightly be called an 
‘institutional leader*. In these cases 
society obeys and respects the institution 
rather than the individual who occupies 
fhe post. It is the ollice that carries the 


weight more than the man who occupies 
it. Ihit if the institutional head is himself 
a natural leader, then the society derives 
much good out of his leadership. In many 
instances some of these institutional 
head.s have to force their way up from 
among the masses. I3ut in others, they 
are hereditary. Sometimes even a man 
of mediocre personality can exercise a big 
influence it he occupies a well-recognised 
institutional leadership. History also re- 
cords instances of the great harm done to 
nations and societies by some of the 
institutional leaders who were quite 
unsuited to their position. 

The best living example of an insti- 
tutional head who is also a natural leader 
is His Majesty King George V. The 
Throne of England commands a very great 
influence today because it is occupied by 
a man who has in himself all the essential 
qualities of a natural leader. 

But where the ollice is filled by ap- 
pointment or election, only those men arc 
selected who show signs of the qualities 
of leadership. Therefore, even for those 
persons who are born to hold offices of 
dignity and honour it is necessary to 
have a training in leadership. 

Next we come to the most important 
form of leadersliip — personal. These 
kind of leaders must possess extraordinary 
personal abilities. They must be capable 
of inspiring confidence and devotion in 
their followers. C*a?sar, Napoleon, Lenin, 
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Mussolini, Hitlei* cand Gandhi are all men 
of doiuinent personality, who have a gift 
of authority. They beckon and others 
follow. The leader needs to be self- 
assertive, swift in decision and must be 
ready to shoulder responsibility. Very 
often a leader of this typo could not sec 
both sides of a question. Intellectual 
ability is not a very essential rccpiirenient 
for a leadej* of tliis typo. J3nt he must 
be a man who could inspire his followers 
to do what he says. That is only pos- 
sible if he is capable of conveying his 
convictions to his followers. The best 
leader is the one who appeals not only to 
tlic emotions but to the juind also. He 
must reason with those who differ from 
him. 

Leadership is not confined to the 
political world alone. You find it in al- 
most all spheres of human activity. In 
the religious and social world leaders have 
worked out miracles. 

Personal leadership in most cases 
brings the leader to the forefront and he 
achieves office. 

Since leadership is so important to 
the human race, it is desirable that wc 
should give opportunity for leadership to 
our young men and women. More than 
any other country in the world India 
requires a large number of men and wo- 
men with the gift of leadership. In our 
society authority is most often bound ti]) 
with caste and privilege and as such no 
scope is given to the majority of men, and 
hence much good potential leadership is 
often lost. At present, there is a move 
in this country to abolish the artificial 
restrictions and barriers that stand in the 
way of the progress of the nation. But, 
tliat is not enough. We should give 
positive opportunity to our youth. 
Schools, colleges, municipalities and legis- 
latures, all require men and women with 
capacity for leadership. There are other 


innumerable associations and voluntary 
organisations that require proper leaders. 

The healthy life of the eommunity 
necessitates good leadership as well as 
loyal following. The standard of a com- 
munity can more or less be judged by the 
standard of its leaders. Therefore it is 
highly necessary that there should be 
strong men of character to lead us and 
thus guide the onward march of ihn 
nation. 

The leader is always a man of the 
people and for the people. Therefore, he 
is a man who dedicates himself for the 
good of his follow-beings. Thus service 
and self-sacrifice are the foundation-stones 
on which good leadership rests. J^very 
youth ought to be given the opportu- 
nity to train himself as a leader thereby 
imbibing those good (pialities of service 
and self-sacrifice. It would make him 
self-reliant and self-confident and above 
all fire him witli ambition. 

Today a good deal of potential lead- 
ership is eitlier not recognised or is rejec- 
ted. The principle of self-leadership 
must be inculcated in every young mail and 
woman early in life. It will not only 
lead to formation of character and indivi- 
dual success in life but it will lie the grea- 
test asset for the nation. 

The Modern Student League is an 
atteidpt to awaken the dormant qualities 
of leadership in the youth by providing 
the possibility of a practical training in 
leadership. Youth must be lead by youth. 
There fs probably nothing so educational 
as the consciousness of a duty and a 
reponsibility however small these may l)e. 
It awakens in every boy and girl a feel- 
ing of social responsibility and a desire 
to live for the good of the community. 
Self-sacrifice and service will be their 
ideals and while learning to control 
others they will learn to control them- 
selves. 



1 

Mass Education Movement in China 

A LKSSON INJJIA 


Many of the readers of this magazine 
may be interested to know of the stupen- 
dous effort that Cliina is making to force 
her way to the front rank among the 
jnodern nations. The Cdiincsc are work- 
ing very hard to improve their country, 
concentrating largely on improving com- 


cannot get at these people. Therefore, a 
movement was started to spread educa- 
tion in the villages. 

The credit of this great Mass Educa- 
tion Movement in China should go to 
Dr. James Yen. He for the first time 



A Chinose monk with his rosary 

uiunications, building up village life and 
ai>ove all spreading education among the 
nuisscs. 

In Ch^'na the majority of the people 
kvo on agriculture, in the villages, and 
tk'^ different parts of the country are 
ribly cut off from each other. As such 
l-hc splendid new Chinese universities 


A Chinese coolie with a bowl of rice 

realised that most of the books that had 
been written for the Chinese people had 
been written in a special literary langu- 
age wliich ordinary people could hardly 
understand. Moreover, the people of 
different parts of China talk (pxite differ- 
ent languages. A man from the north 
and a man from the south could not 
understand each other. But, since the 
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Chinese writing stands for ideas rather 
tlian for sounds all could read the same 
writing. So it was diflicult to give up 
characters and take to a phonetic system. 
Add to it there was another dilliculty as 
there are some 40,000 characters. It was 
the greatest achievement of Dr. Yen and 
his helpers to choose about ‘2000 charac- 
ters. n^hey have published already more 
than 000 Eeaders, on all kinds of subjects 
and each one of them is not to cost more 
than half an anna. 

In every village the organisation 
manages to find somebody who can read 
and write or who will learn to do so, and 
he becomes the teacher of the rest. 
During winter when work on the fields is 
slack, the teacher (of course a voluntary 
worker) gathers round him the village 
children and even old men and women and 
teaches them io read and write. It has 
been found that after a second winter’s 
course most of the students learn to 
read. Some one in the village will offer 
a small room or a hut for these students. 
Some one else will give a little oil for 
lighting it. They borrow or make a few 
rough benches. The people gather in 
these places in tlic nights or when 
without work. There you have the 
simple village school of the people. The 
popularity of this system of village 
education may easily be gathered from 
the fact that over ten millions of the 
Headers have been sold in a short time. 

Teaching the villagers to read and 
write is not the only programme of the 
Mass Education Movement. In every 
village attempts are being made to start 
co-operative stores, and social service 
organisations. Young girls and old 
women form themselves into women’s 
associations and are doing regular 
propapnda against gambling and opium 
smoking. They also collect money for 
national and social work. To celebrate 
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the use of the Western Calendar instead 
of the old Chinese way of reckoning time 
they have a great festival on New 
Year’s Eve. 

Agricultural education is another 
important item in tliis movement. The 
Chinese arc very good farmers but they 
suffer terribly from worn-out stocks and 
old fashioned tools. They are most con- 
servativc too. Hut, now in every village 
people are taught about agricultural 
improvements and experimental centres 
are opened to try better kind of seeds or 
new breeds of fowls or pigs. 

The most important work is the 
health work. There arc only very few 
scientifically trained doctors in China and 
the difficulties of going from one village 
to another stand in the way of getting 
proper medical aid for the people. So 
the Mass Education Movement insists on 
its scholars to undertake a very elemen- 
tary health service. They choose one of 
their number who goes for a fortnight’s 
training in such simple but important 
matters as the treatment of sore eyes, 
first aid for simple wounds, vaccination 
the protection of well from surfnco 
drainage and so on. One of his m;iin 
duties is also to see that more serioa^ 
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cases go to the nearest Plealth Centre for 
proper treatment by a doctor. The 
health workers arc also keeping a record 
of births and deaths in the villages. Eor 
this work they get no payment beyond 
some presents at Christmas. 

The Mass Education Movement has 
already produced much tangible results in 
Chinese Villages. What India needs at 
the present juonient is educational and 
social work in the villages. The text 
books for the young students are very 
costly in this country. Government and 
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the loaders must join hands in producing 
and distributing books in the villages and 
organising village sobools, night schools 
and health (•eiitres. The educated young 
men and women of India can do a good 
ajnount of service to the country by 
organising night schools and health lec- 
tures. Women's associations have to be 
formed in villages and small tow'ns to 
combat the existing evils in our society as 
child marriage. ])\mUh and drinking. If 
not to the West let ns at least turn to the 
East and learn what they are doing to 
save their country. 



Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Abyssinia 

In an inbersfcing article entitled 
ABYSSINIA— The Loaf^iio on Trial-Tho 
Beview of Eeviows, London, ol)sorvos : — 

‘*If Signor Mussolini is driven by the 
exigencies of the Italian internal sittiation to 
seek spectacular victories n gainst a weaker 
foe, the remedy lies to our hands. We hold 
the key to the Red Sea. Our legal position 
with regard to the closure of the Suez Canal 
is doubtful. Its statutes say no word of war- 
ships, declaring it to be open to all ships of 
all nations, and in 1901 Russian warships 
used it on their way to fight Groat Britain’s 
Japanese allies. But whether our higliest 
moral sanction be the Covenant of the League 
or national interest, it is clear that insistence 
on the juridical position of the Suez Canal 
can bo nothing more than a legal quibble 
at best, and a cowardly evasion at worst. 
We may be sure that Asia and Africa are 
watching the situation carefully. They know 
that Great Britian has taken a firm diplo- 
matic attitude towards Italy. If she then 
allows the Italian dictator to work bis will 
on‘an independent Oriental country, they can 
come to only ono conclusion that Great 
Britain is afraid. The bearing of such a 
judgment on our Oriental possessions needs 
no comment. 

A firm stand against war at Geneva 
might drive Italy out of the League. Many 
regard that as sufiicient grounds for inaction. 
But the League must take the risk of losing 
recalcitrant members, and there is every 
reason to suppose that a victory for peace in 
this matter would strengthen the prestige and 
power of the League enormously, quite irres- 
pective of the attitude of Italy. Italy's 


membership lias not been conspicuously 
valuable in the past. The price we must pay 
for keeping her at Geneva may well be too 
high.” 

The School As An Agency in 
Rural Uplift 

J. M. Kiimarappa, writes in The ^lodorn 
Review, for August, : - 

“lb will interest our readers to note that 
neither among Federal educational officers 
nor among teachers does ono notice much 
concern regarding the elimination of illiteracy, 
a matter so absorbing in our own country. 
Instruction on the fundamentals is, of course 
necessary in the rural schools for children 
and for the adults who desired it in and out 
of school hours. Nevertheless, they seem to 
consider the elimination of illiteracy at the 
present stage as more or loss incidental to the 
main purpose. But adult education has a 
special meaning in Mexico. From the begin- 
ning of this movement, it was recognized 
that if the school concerned itself only witli 
children, then it would not realize its ends 
in as much as an inert community would soon 
undermine what the school might do for the 
children. For, the child on his return from 
school would naturally adopt himself to the 
low standards of his unchanging environment. 
So the school had to provide for the uplift 
and enlightenment of the adult also. To 
change the social and economic life of tlio 
adults of the community, night sessions arc 
held in all rural schools. Instruction hero irf 
not of the conventional type. The Nigbt 
school is, in fact, a meeting place for the mem 
and women folk. They meet there, talk and 
sing, listen to talks on their country and 
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other countries ; they discuss matters o{ 
common interest, local problems, health 
campaigns, community projects. The teacher 
provides them entertainmenti discusses 
methods of improving their social and econo- 
mic conditions and ways of preserving the 
cultural traditions of the people. Thus along 
with the education of the children, they 
carry on a programme of adult education to 
broaden their outlook and stimulate their 
interest in community improvement.” 

The Santiniketan School of Art 

Benode Mukherjee, writes in ‘The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : — 

“What is known as the Neo-Bengal or 
Tagore School of Modern Art has undergone 
considerable change in the course of the last 
few years. This change is so directly related 
to Rabindranath’s institution at Santiniketan, 
in particular to the Arts Section of that insti- 
tution, t)iat it is not possible to discuss the 
Art of Modern Bengal to-day without cons- 
tantly rotorring to that centre of art-activity. 

This new change, however, for which 
Santiniketan is to be held chiefly responsible, 
lias not ibeen eitlier arbitrary or eccentric. 
It is, itself to be traced to the earliest tradi- 
tion of the Renaissance Movement in Indian 
Art, and has therefore to bo understood in 
relation to that tradition. 

Broadly speaking, it might be maintained 
that while the earlier group of artists led by 
Abanindranath Tagore looked for their inspi- 
ration chiefly to Mythology, History and 
ancient and contemporary literature, the 
impulses to the later group of artists have 
come from a diiTerent source. 

The modern art movements in India 
may bo said to have been inaugurated by the 
late E. B. Havoll. Although this movement 
was intended to be primarily aesthetic, it 
could not help being nationalistic, in as much 
iis a conscious and deliberate attempt had to 
lie made to revivify Indian tradition. It was 
through the writings of that great English- 
nian that wo were made aware of the vast 


significance of the Indian art and its ideal. 
And although Havell’s own ideal of art got 
mixed up with the new vision ho held up 
before Indians, the valuable service he ren- 
dered in releasing the art of our country 
from its caves and its museums was such 
that no Indian artist can be too grateful to 
him. But Havell, in explaining the ideal and 
the aesthetic enjoyment of this art, had 
necessarily to take the help of Indian 
religion and literature. It was this necessity 
ideological rather than aesthetic — that ex- 
plains the influence of literature on the 
pioneer group of our artists. 

The pioneer genius who gave form, shape 
and character to this new ideal was Abanindra 
nath Tagore. Even before Abanindranath 
came under the influence of Ilavell's guidance, 
his mind had been nourished in the atmos- 
phere of the literary renaissance which had 
already swept over Bengal. In fact, the 
lyrical element in his art is to be traced to 
this influence. It was Abanindranath who 
first created the taste for our Indian Art. 
But, although undoubted master of its 
technique, he created through art what he felt 
through literature ; so that tljo new art came 
to have a definite bias. This sort of inter- 
pretation of the ideal came in later times to 
stand as an obstacle. To Indians the ideal 
appeared as a mystic one. And the appeal 
to the past that it implied evoked an 
emotional response in them in which the 
aesthetic significance of the art (which 
Abanindranath had successfully cherished in 
his own art) was likely to bo lost. In any 
case it was dangerous to attach art to a 
movement that was, in its nature, popular. 
Those were the days of the Swadeshi 
Movement when a definite patriotic complex 
was created in the minds of the people so 
that everything that could be called genuinely 
Indian came to possess a psychological value, 
not necessarily proportionate to its aesthetic 
significance. The movement launched by 
Havell and Abanindranath was easily carried 
along to success on the waves of this patriotic 
fervour. If we go through the discussions 
which the protagonists and critics of this art- 
revival had at that time, wo can learn in 
what light this new movement was wel- 
comed.” 
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THE MODEEN STUDENT 


Our Educated Unemployed 

Eev. T. N. Siqueira, S. J., writes in The 
New Beview for August : — 

“To prove that unemployment does exist 
among the educated in India would be to 
imitate the parson who in a Christmas sermon 
laboured to prove with many texts from the 
Fathers ol the Cliurcli that Christmas was a 
season not for grief but for rejoicing. It is 
difficult to obtain correct figures; but wo 
shall probably not be far wrong in saying 
that more than a million graduates who are 
able and willing to work are unemployed in 
India to-day. There are hundreds of appli- 
cants for every vacancy that occurs in any 
department of Government. One is chosen; 
the others proceed to knock at the next 
door... 

But what is more important than the 
fact of unemployment is its cause. It is a 
mistake to put it all down to the present 
depression. For the direct elTect of the 
depression has been to throw industrial 
workers out of work, and India has very few 
large industries. Europe and America, and 
those countries of Europe especially which 
are mainly industrial, have a far greater 
proportion of unemployed worhnen than 
India. Why has India more educated un- 
employed ? The hope of obtaining employment 
in Government service, the rush of people 
of moderate means from the country to the 
town because an agricultural life no longer 
satisfies their needs, the inability of industry 
to absorb those who are trained to it, the 
fewness of posts suited to the educated, —all 
these causes have been peculiar to India and 
have combined with world-wide factors 
make the problem more acute here than 
anywhere else. Of these the most important 
cause is probably the general movement of 
Indian life from the country to the town which 
was due to the increase of population and the 
want of a corresponding increase in the means 
of subsistence in an essentially agricultural 
society. How often does it not happen that 
of a family which lived on its few acres of 
land one son alone now remains to look after 
them and all the others have migrated to the 
nearest town there to be educated and later 


on employed in an office or on a railway ? 
With the continuance of Vedic methods of 
cultivating and manuring the soil, the income 
from land has become far too meagre for an 
increasing population ; the standard of life 
risen through the introduction of improved 
communications and Western inventions, 
without a corresponding rise in income. 

:[* y; lit 

Bestriction of entrance to the 
university is, therefore, not a euro. Neither 
is an arbitrary raising of fees less unjust 
so long as the expenses of the management 
remain the same. An absolute restriction 
of the number of students to be admitted to 
the university— technically called the 
nnmerus rlaums—has, therefore, been 
suggested. This restriction has been made 
in Germany by a law which orders each 
university to admit only a certain number 
to its courses. Thus between 1930 and 1934 
the number of undergraduates in Germany 
fell from 30,000 to 15,979 and in 1934 only 
40.37 per cent of those who were eligible' 
were allowed to enter the university. The 
Gorman Government has also made one 
year’s military service or work in a 
Concentration camp a condition for admission 
to university degrees. 

Well-intentioned educationists, who are 
conscious of the poor physique and the lack 
of xiractical knowledge of the Indian student, 
have advocated a numerus claiisus of another 
kind foi. India. They want a year or two of 
military training in the Univer.sity 
Training Corps or of practical train- 
ing in village uplift or in manual 
work like carpentry, spinning, and weaving, 
and elementary engineering, to be made 
compulsory on all those who wish to enter a- 
university, so that, while the number 5f 
graduates will bo kept down and their 
usefulness to society increased, there will 
not be so many of them who must cither be 
clerks or starve. 

A change of outlook, therefore, is the 
fundamental need of India to-day. She has 
gone her traditional way from the days of the 
vedas down to our own time, without adapting 
herself to changing circumstances, bowing 
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low before every blast ‘in patient, deep 
disdain' submerfjod by every invader, coiKiuer- 
od, exploited, yet soinoliow survivinj{...Now 
she lias come to the parting of the ways. 
She can no longer solve all her problems by 
‘plunging in tliought’. Is she, as Sir O.V. 
Raman asks, to live as a nation, or to die ? 
If to live, how ? 

The answer to this question is also the 
solution of the problem of iinomploymont. 
But it is much more difficult and complicated 
than would appear from the sleek and off- 
iiand pronouncements of popular lecturers. 
One promises liis liearers that Swaraj is the 
magic lierb that will cure unemployment by 
its very touch. Another assures his audience 
that India should be industrialized if she 
would live. A tliird prescribes a return to 
the simplicity of the golden past when a few 
paternal acres were enough for a whole joint 
family to live on. All these are partial cures. 
India is now in a dilemma; if she remains 
agricultuiMl, she cannot keep pace with the 
rest of the world; if she becomes an industrial 
country, she will have no market for her 
goods unless her own standard of living is 
considerably raised. India is too westernized 
to-day to be satisfied with the ancicn rcnime; 
hut, on the other hand, she. can never be a 
fully industrial country like England or Japan, 
not that resources are lacking, but because 
there is no demand for the industrial products 
which she would have to export in exchange 
for foreign machinery and capital. 

No thoughtful man, tliorefore, holds that 
there has been an ‘over-production’ of gradu- 


ates in India. There can never bo too many 
of them. To quote Dr. Gilbert Fowler again, 
‘the graduates of India are the true wealth of 
India*. The League of Nations Committee, 
too, of which wo have already spoken, is 
opposed to a reduction of their number. liut 
every well-wisher of India desires a change 
in their quality. There is too much same- 
ness in them. A greater variety would be 
a gain to the country and a substantial sol- 
vent of unemployment. For if they were 
from the very beginning of their school 
career given a taste for manual work, a 
number of them would find other professions 
more suited to their talents, and all of them 
would acquire a greater sense of self-help and 
dignity of manual labour, so that there Avould 
not be so much crowding of the same 
official careers as there is now. Sir klirza 
Ismail makes the same suggestion ; ‘What is 
wanted is a comprehensive, well thought-out, 
and graded scheme of vocational education. 
The young must bo diverted after every stage 
of general education— primary, middle and 
high school— from persuing the straight path 
that loads to the university into the parallel 
paths of vocational training. This vocational 
training may he different in country schools 
and town schools, and in various districts, 
according to the different surroundings in 
which the pupils live and into which they 
will soon bo absorbed. In Bengal, for 
instance, they may be taught jute and iron 
manufacture, in Bihar the mining industry, 
in Coimbatore the ground-nut industry, in 
Malabar the industries connected with the 
coco-nut, in Central India the sugar industry, 
in Bombay the cotton industry. 


"'Great ambition is the passion of a great character. He tvho is endowed with it man perform cither 
very great actions or very bad ones; all depends upon the j'o inciples which 
direct him Najwlcon Bonnpniie. 


Book Reviews 


WARIIEN HASTINGS 
By Mkrvyn Davies 
(Nicholson and Watson, 25s) 

Warren Hastin^^s, the first Governor- 
General of Dengal is perhaps the most 
controversial figure in all history. Mr. 
Davies in this new biography aims to 
give a new interpretation to Hasting’s 
contribution. Terhaps the greatest 
service Hastings rendered India^ ho 
justly observes, ‘was in giving the first 
impetus to a new outlook on the part 
of the British rulers towards the country 
they governed. He did this, not by 
tightening the grip of Britain upon her, 
but by sublimating the early sordidness 
of that grip’. Britain and India alike 
are indebted to Hastings. ‘The wealth 
of India was poisoning the stream of 
English life.... Unchecked greed threa- 
tened to destory both the victim and 
oppressor. Britain was saved when 
Hastings attacked the evil at its source. 
To India likewise he was a benefactor 
because he saved its civilisation from a 
state of collapse’. 

Equally with Edmund Burke, 
Hastings was an expression of the grow- 
ing humanitarian spirit of the age. To 
Burke, how^ever, ‘the Hindus were a 
backward race’, while Hastings held 
‘that the institutions of the East were as 
much entitled to respect os those of the 
West\ 

E. M. J. 


THOMAS MORE 
By Professor R. W. Chambers 
(Gape 12s. 6d.) 

The subject matter of tliis book is 
one of the most striking figures in 
English History. Thomas More has 
been canonized recently. Professor 
Chambers in this book gives the political 
changes of the early Tudors and of the 
revolution in the economic life of the 
country. In the encroachment on the 
rights of the peasants St. Thomas More 
sympathised with them and the pages of 
Utopia were his answer to the rulers. 
There is no doubt that this book is a store 
house of learning and wit. 

GOPAL KRISHNA GOKIIALli 

By E. L. Turnbul 
and 

H. G. D. Turnjujll. 

(F. Sandra Iyer d: Sons Trichoor, As. 1 /). 

This is a biography of the Groat 
Indian patriot Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 
It is written in simple English for tlm 
students in the junior classes. The 
authors seem to have had opportunities 
of knowing Gokhale personally. Herein 
lies the great charm of the book. Such 
books are highly useful to give the rising 
generation some knowledge of the great 
men and women of our country. The 
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book Jias l)ecii Jiiado more; (diai’ininf^' with 
a forward by the Kt. Jloirble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri. It is a book tliat everv 
young boy sliould read. 

TUB NBW UBVIBW 
(lODITB]) /i/y Kkv. M. IjIidiu s, S. J.) 

( ][(ict}lill(i/i <(; Co. Cdlcitttu, Yrin'lij suhscri 
Jis. L'ij- Siiifflc copu \ 

1’lic August nuinlxT of tliis new 


journal contains very interesting and 
inforniative articles written by eminent 
men. Tlie New Jieview has been in 
existence fi'oiii the beginning of this year 
and within so short a time it has 
cstablislied a position for itself among 
the monthlies of this country. The 
variety of toi)ics and its interesting 
])resi!ntation make it a pleasure to read 
it. This journal aims at appreciating 
all that is good and beautiful in the 
fndian culture. We wish it a long and 
us(‘ful career. 
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The Studeiife- Body 

It would be interesting to know the 
attitude of the students in those places 
where communal fights take place. As 
far as it goes it is natural for a son to 
join his Lather’s side. But on such occa- 
sions do the students take sides and fight 
against one another ? 

When communal and caste conflicts 
come the students probably break up 
into sections representing their interests 
at home, ignoring their class interests as 
members of the student body. If such 
things happen within the walls of 
schools and colleges, then we are well 
nigh on our way to destruction. It is 
not surprising that the idea of a national 
brotherhood has not as yet made much 
headway on Indian College campuses. 
It is true that the modern students hate 
communal and caste prejudices, but have 
they formed themselves into a powerful 
body to stand against this national catast- 
rophe ? Is there a student class in India 
and if such a class actually exists, does it 
possess sufficient unity and strength to 
combine in opposition against communal 
or caste fights V 

liadical organisations and secret 
propagandists are regularly knocking at 
the doors of our academic institutions. 
It is the duty not only of educational 
authorities but even of the students- 
themselves to stand against these subtle 
forces. Exploitation of the student 
community is the real danger to-day. It 


is for the students themselves to realise 
the great danger caused to individuals as 
well as to the nation and above all to the 
student body, by their active participation 
in undesirable activities. But they have not 
thought the subject through far enough 
to discover why the possibility of such 
exploitation exists. 

There is nothing more nobler for 
man than to be patriotic and devote 
himself for the good of his country. But 
militant nationalism is indirectly an ex- 
pression of the student’s lack of faitli in 
himself to do constructive good in later 
life. Intelligent students know that they 
can be of greater service to their country 
in future life if only they concentrate on 
equipping themselves with the necessary 
qualities for leadership in their college 
days. 

The student body, if they only stand 
united above communal and municipal 
politics and devote themselves to their 
studies and social service activities, then 
they will have laid the foundation for 
a glorious future for our motherland. 

Therefore, what we require is a 
student body in this country capable of 
looking after the interests of the student 
community. If such a body comes into 
existence, it can save a large number of 
innocent and well-meaning young men 
and women from the clutches of secret 
and unhealthy organisations. Above all 
it will be a potent force for the good of 
the country. 
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Teaching the Parents 

It may sound very offensive if we 
were to say that most parents in this 
country ought to be taught how best to 
look after their own children. Home 
life of the pupil is more important than 
anything else, and that the school while 
it supplements, cannot replace family life 
as the natural and proper atmosphere in 
which the young human being has to be 
reared. The home is the centre of 
childhood and the future of the child 
depends to a great extent on the training 
that it receives in its early life. 

In India, ordinarily a child is put to 
school between the age of 5 and 7. In 
most cases insanitary conditions at home 
materially affect the physique of the 
children. The child is forced to go to 
the school and it obeys for fear of 
punishment. Like the homes, many of 
the schools for the children are in 
insanitary places, badly aired and 
deficient in any adequate scope for 
healthy play. Parents and teachers 
often fail to notice the defects of the 
children. Children are sometimes kept 
in the schools for long tedious hours 
without even allowing them to play. 

In illitrate families not only the 
child’s physique is damaged but very 
often its mind is also poisoned. Parents 
sometimes take delight in the lies that 
the child is capable of uttering. Obscene 
words and indecent habits are imbibed 
at tender ages. If only many of the 
illiterate parents, are taught about the 
tremendous conse(piences that would 
result from such a life at home, it would 
do them and their children much good. 

In most of the advanced countries 
of the West, there are nursery schools 
for children from the age of three. 
Nursery schools are one of the best 
methods of preventing mental ill-health 
in adult life. In these schools the 
teachers not only look after the physical 


and mental improvement of the chidren 
but they are brought up under a very 
healthy atmosphere. Unfortunately in 
India, we have no nursery schools. Even 
rich and wealthy parents entrust their 
children to the nannies or ayahs, or to 
the private tutors. They forgot that the 
child has to grow in company with other 
children under an ennobling atmosphere. 

Therefore, it is an urgent need today 
to teach the illiterate parents the best 
way of bringing up their children. Social 
organisations of men and women (?an do 
this work in the villages and small towns. 


The Late Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari 

We express our profound sorrow iit the 
death of Sir Devapvasiid Sarvadhikiui, one 
of the illustriDUs sons of India. Ho had 
devoted a major portion of his life to the 
cause of education. The great services that he 
has done to the country are too well-known 
for enumeration hero. 

Sir Dovaprasad was an enthusiastic 
supporter of this journal and ho was also 
one of its regular contrihutors. We join with 
our countrymen in offering our sincere 
condolences to the family of the illustrions 
deceased. 


The Postal Department and Ourselves 

It is a most regrettable fact that 
a large number of the copies of the 
August issue have been taxed As. per 
copy by the Calcutta G. P. 0. despite 
the fact that the proper jmstage was paid 
and the magazine was accepted by the 
local Dharamtala Post Office. We are 
enepuring into the matter and the higher 
authorities of the Postal Department 
have assured us, that they would do the 
needful. This action of the G. P. 0. Sort- 
ing Department has caused a great 
financial loss to us. But as the matter is 
still under enquiry, we do not wish to 
make any: comments now. However, wc 
hope to enlighten our subscribers about 
it, in our u«xt issue, 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VII (A) 

By SHYAM KISHOIIE LAL SETVASTAVA, 

B. A. Finalf AUahabad Univevuty^ AUaliahai 


‘‘Not only ‘unity* but a feeling of 
‘oneness’ is essential in Indians.” — Mi*s. 
Naidu. 

What a pathetic and thought-provo- 
king cartoon we have in this issue. Tears 
must gather in the eyes of a sympathising 
youth having a detached view of life and 


who are virtually the commanding autho- 
rity ill the country. The Mohainedans, 
Hindus and Sikhs (piarrol, rather fight, 
each for power and right, and conse- 
(piently India as a whole suffers, as 
the saying goes “when two kings fight it 
is tlie poor grass that suffers most”. Tlie 



one thoroughly, conversant with the signi- 
ficant meaning of ‘liberty, equality and 
fraternity’. Here is a true picture-re- 
presentation of the real prevalent situa- 
tion in India — a continent, in itself 
with so many people of different and 
diverse castes and creeds and communities, 
having different and antagonistic princi- 
ples and views, aims and ideals. The 
master of the animal with a goad in his 
hand is one standing for the Hritish nation 


orthodox Muslim and the orthodox 
Sanatanist would not let the aiiiinal 
go ahead. Hut they pull in diffe- 
rent directions. The revolutionary 
would aim at the very ruler, iV)r 
such is their creed and aim. The masses, 
ignorant, illiterate, conservative aud 
superstitious would catch the animal 
by the tail and would not let him pi<J' 
gress onward. He is in a fit of delirium- - 
quite at a standstill. 
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India is passing tlirongh a very 
critical situation in her liistory. The 
greatest stumbling block in tlic way of 
India’s progress is the grinding poverty 
of the masses — poverty which finds 
no parallel in the history of the w'orld. 
This chronic poverty lies at the root oF 
our social degradation and national decay. 
Peoples in general and the Socialist and 
the so-called Swarajists in particular, crave 
for Domonion Status — true Independence. 
And in their struggle for their ideal they 
blame and decry the commanding autho- 
rity over them for notliing. liittle do they 
ponder over the inward communal ten- 
sions and discords and disenssions that 
make the greatest block in the ])rogress 
of the country and countrymen. Tlie sad 
happenings and riots at Karachi, J^'eroza- 
bad and recently at Lahore present a 
pitiable sight of our ‘retrograde and retros- 
pective’ march towards progress, ’riie 
])Overty of tlie masses as aforesaid, tlie 
ignorance and illiteracy among the dumb 
millions form the difficult and insurmoun- 
lablc obstacles. They would follow the 
beaten track blind-folded and in jierfect 
darkness led by the tail. 

So there may be born many a (iandhi, 
Tagore, Raman, Ranianujam, Pose, Ray 
oi‘ Sarojini to prove an asset to the most 
advanced of advanced nations. The 
scheming ])oliticians, the socialist or 
communalists, may harp upon the theme 
of foreign domination as the barrier in 
the country’s social redcnijition for many 


more years to come. Ihit unless and 
until the inner conllicts and communal 
and social as well as sectarian strifes arc 
not eliminated totally and unless and 
until the two great conmumities live in 
perfect amicable and cordial relations 
and make room for union and co-opera- 
tion-- unless tlie ignoraiit masses are 
improved and made liteiate — tlie attain- 
ment of the most-desired and long- 
cherished ideal — Swaraj — is an impossi- 
l)ilitv. 



Miss Honuka Acharya 
1. A. Class, Uajshahi Colk'gr, 
who won a prize for the 
p]diicational Competition in May 


Hi/ a. P. ^^ATHA1 

IV Year lloiwurs, Loj/oJa Gollnje, .IhoZ/v/s. 


Of the several “AB” pictures I have 
■^cen, no other picture startled me so 
•uuclv as the present one. One gazes on 
with open mouth wondering how one is 


safe in tlu' India of to-day, a rejiresenta- 
tion of wliicli avc get in the picture, which 
to say mildly, is a faithful portrait of 
mother India to-day. llow apt the re- 
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presentation is ! Elephant is the most 
sagacious of animals, and so was India. 
What exactly is the phase of the Indian 
problem that this ingenious picture 
presents 

“The best corrupted is the worst.” 
Similarly wc can say, tlie greatest fallen 
is the lowest. India — what glorious 
reflections, what mighty events, what 
lofty thoughts, does tliat name conjure 
up in tlie minds of her beloved children! 
Men liave seen India eminently enthroned 
and, knowledge and wisdom radiating 
from her. In the wheel of fortune India 
once was highest, but as the wheel rotated 
India’s })osition began to move, but 
fortunately for her somebody came to 
lead her aright, and to check her down- 
w^ard course, lie guided her through 
critical periods of her history, and still he 
guides her properly. 

The mahont should not only guide 
the elephant, but in guiding the elephant 
should also look to those, if any, mounted 
on the elephant. In the picture, there 
is perpetual unrest and deadly strife 
among the riders of the elephant. 


“Progress” is the watchword of the 
knowing mahont, but he will not goad 
the animal to a deadly speed. Some 
who are impatient of the slow progress 
of the elephant want it to go quicker and 
pull it by its trunk thereby causing its 
front legs to slip forward. Others who 
do not at all want the animal to go 
forward try to stop it by pulling it by the 
tail. Its hind legs are not steady and the 
poor animal is not only in an awkward 
posture but in a dangerous position too. 
The animal is a huge one and when once 
it falls to the gound, its getting up will 
be rather difficult. A third party who also 
really have an interest in the animal and 
the riders thereof act like malicious 
strangers one trying to shoot down tli(5 
mahant, another trying to pull down 
the party on the elephant. 

The Hindu and the Mussalman, 
India’s advanced people, want a sudden 
leap. The “India Bill” is not sufficiently 
progressive for them. They want a 
speedier solution of the whole Indian 
problem, so that India may at one jump 
reach the forefront of free nations. But 
they forget that progress is essential for 



Brij Nandan Vanna, 

- Matriculation class. 
Town High School, Mongbyr, 
who won a prize for the 
^Educational Competition 
in Mayj 


Benoy Kumar Mitra 
Class IX, 

H. E. School, Jhenidah, 
who won a prize fur the 
Educational Competition 
in July 


Bimal Cb. Das Gupta 
Matriculation Class, 

E. O. H. E. School, Madupur, 
who won a medal for the 
Educational Competition 
last month 
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their welfare, and that their refusal will 
result in disaster to the country. 

Those who have some sway over the 
country arc not at peace among them- 
selves. This by itself is suHicient cause 
for alarm. Add to it the terror employed 
by those “unthinking men” is like oil 
poured over fire. They will destroy the 
country, they will create unrest among its 
people, beginning with those in high places. 


A sudden leap may be dangerous ; a 
stand-still is shameful : internal feuds are 
destructive. Let us proceed slowly, 
then, at least we will be sure of our way. 
Progress of a nation is not accomplished 
in a day or tw^o. “Slow and steady wins 
the race.” By trying to be too hasty 
we endanger our mother country and 
when once she is fallen our position will 
be unredeemable. If only tlu! brave sons 
of renowned India realised what it is ! 


By PAKIMAL ADHICAKI 
4th Year B. A., Asutosh College, Calcutta 


The picture with which we are con- 
cerned today, presents before us a very 
amusing scene, but the grim truth which 
we may call the bitter sting underlying 
this picture is not to be ignored. In this 
cartoon the cartoonist is depicting the 
present condition of India relating to her 
])olitical, economic and social progress. 
If we take the huge elephant as 
India, we will understand in what cir- 



Miss Kamala Nag, 

lat, year, 1. A. Class, Ashutosh College, 
Calcutta, who wins a prize 
for the Educational Competition 
this month 


cumstances she is now lying. The (piarrel 
among the Native Princes, the party- 
strife, the communal feeling, terrorism, 
the different views and opinions of the 
party-leaders — all these things become 
the natural barrier to her national pro- 
gress in relation to other countries. 



Miss Uma Bancrjcc 
2nd Year Class, 

Bethuiic College for girls, Calcutta 
who wins a medal for the Educational 
Competition this month 
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Wc see ill the picture tliafc she is 
undei* the British control. Tlio Native 
Princes arc in strife for securing the 
highest position in the politie.-il field. 
They do not seem to realise that it is not 
the only thing to achieve the so-called 
powers but they liave got otlier things to 
do in order to have this huge elephant 
tamed. 

Next we .se(; that two persons are 
dragging the elephant by the trunk in 
opposite directions. 'Fhis shows the 
inherent communal feelings among the 
members of the dilferent redigious sects. 
The orthodox Hindus and the INfahom- 
medans are always alert to have the 
welfare of their re.spc;ctive religions. 
The Mahommedans try to establish their 
religious rights and cherish the idea of 
converting all the Hindus into i^lahom- 
medans. Tlicy think tli<‘V should rule India 
once again as the ancient jMahommedan 
Emperors did. On the otlxu* liand the 
Hindus try to establish their power with 
the Sfime force and strength. Prohably 
some of them even wish to see all India 
of one Hindu religion, d'lie Hindus and 
the Mahommedans grudge (?ach other 
and become furious as grinning lions 
when interests of one are cairtailed 
to some extent for the otluir's cause. 
This hitter communal aspiration for 
power is one of the sti’iking causes of 
India’s misfortune. 

Thirdly we conic to the modern 
leaders who think themselves the soie- 


directors of India in her political field. 
They oppose one another and cut each 
other’s throat to safe guard their 
place on the back of the elephant. 
They cry for ‘Swaraj’ -they cry for 
‘Dominion Status’ liehind the screen, 
truly speaking, only to make them re- 
nowned and prominent in the public eye. 
If they are required to come forward to 
take the risks of responsible duties they 
will be nowhere. ^.Fhey base their 
leadership on iiouimnnal grounds. 

] -lastly we find two \oiing men stan- 
ding oil tlie ground — one with a revolver 
in his hand. They both represent the 
leaders who advocate terrorism in securing 
‘Sivaraj’. According to their views nothing 
can bo done witliout the help of terrorism. 
But every one knows veiy well their 
works — their progress and their fates. 
They tliink that India will be independent 
and they will get everything if they can 
manage to wipe out some of the innocent 
people from the public life. Is it the proper 
way to get India free from her bondage 
and thereby make her prosperous in 
every respect like other indeiicndent 
countries ? 

So it is clear that the elephant India 
being teased by all these so-called leaders 
from different directions remains stand 
still. She is now (juite helpless regard- 
ding her political, economic and §ociMl 
progress. Poor India ! Slie is now con- 
fused and bewildered. 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VII (B) 

By Miss SHAMSI KHANAM CHOUDHURT, 

Glass Xy Govt, Girls' Schooly Sylhet 


The picture vividly indicates the 
different stages of our life. Here, the 
liuge mountain with the flag of success 
on the top represents the world. 

The very beginnig of our life is with 
our mother. Our first glance over this 
planet introduces us with the heavenly 
image of our blessed mother, and this is 
why, here she stands at the foot of the 
mountain with her babe. Her devotion 
for our welfare knows no bounds and her 
love can only be compared with that of 
Heaven. We are then brought in touch 
with our father who supplies us with all 
our requirements. He toils on and on 
Cor our maintenance. During this period 
that is, childhood, we enjoy a care-free 
and sheltered life. Our parents look after 
us as far as their abitity allows them. 
'I’hus we remain under the united care 
and affection of our parents till we are 
worthy enough to manage ourselves in 
the hurley-burly of the world. They 
])lace us on the second stage of our life 
with their own hands to display our own 
part because “the world is a theatrical 
stage on which every one is to play its 
Dwn part”. 

There, on the second stage, we are 
tlirown in a vast unknown and unacquain- 
ted world. JRit however diflicult and 
dangerous the path may be, we are to 
olbow our way through, and we are to 
display our own ability. 

In this new world we are blessed with 
oiir teachers to give us instruction. In 
Older to reach our goal, in order to gain 
victory, we must follow their wise coun- 
«o!. We should study attentively the 
^oot prints of the great souls who are 
Ijodily dead but spiritually alive. We 


must learn how to climb the ladder 
carefully. Wc should gather knowledge 
and experience in order to get rid of awful 



fall. We must know that wc have been 
sent here to stand on our own foot — 
there is none to carry on our burden 
because every man in this world “has his 
own burden to carry on” and he is so 
busy with his own duty that he has no 
spare time to attend on others. ^lore- 
over the path to humanity, the road to 
success is not strewn with roses but is 
full of dangers and difficulties. Therefore 
in order to surmount these difficulties, 
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in order to face these dangers we must 
make ourselves tit for altered circums- 
tances. We should make ourselves fit to 
climb up the steep and high rocky 


mountain. There should be a firm bcliel 
that the best weapon that can help us 
all through our way is knowledge, ami 
the blessing of Heaven. 


BU ANIE KUMAR (lUl’TA 

CUm A', liuUmunge Govt. High fichool, BriUgginigr, Bengal 


This picture aptjy describes the way 
to success. So many of us desire to 
succeed, Init just a few of us ever get to 
the top. 

The first step up the ladder of success 
is when our parents bring us up, and 
having educated us to some extent, send 
us on to accjuire more knowledge in 
schools and colleges. Our parents are 
our greatest benefactors. It would be 
superfiuoiis to point out in detail the 
benefits we receive at their hands. All 
they have, they freely give to us, ^and it 
is for our cause that they work like galley 
slaves year after year. All their aims, all 
I heir hopes, and all their efforts are centred 
on us. It would l)e the basest ingratitude 
on our part not to try to make some 
r(‘tnrn for these favours and benefits. 

After the first step, wo prepare our- 
selves in Irainintf for the practical duties 
(if manhood. This turning point in our 
life may be termed “our student-life”. 
In this period we ar(^ educated by our 
painstaking teachers and professors, who 
liave the same great motive as tliat of 
our parents , — to train us in order that ire 
maij he able to hr. successful in life. 
After we have gained sufficient knowledge 
we climb yet aiiothei* step up the ladder 
leaving behind us more debts to repay. 

Ultimately we come to the last step, 
to climb whicli refiuires inerit. 

If we have been deligent, persevering, 
studious, and painstaking, we will 


experience but little dilliculty in reaching 
the top, and thereby not only earning 
wliat we set out for, but also repaying, 
to some extent, the debts we have incurred 
on the way up. 

Thus we see that this instructivi' 
picture shows us that if we ai’e good, 
honest, consistant, grateful and of an 
ambitious nature, we are l)ound to lu' 
attended by success. All that our ])arenis 
teach us and our professors enlighten us 
about, make easier, later on the glorious 
road to success, 



Anil Kiimfir Gupta 
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Value of Degree — 

Bombay Governor’s Address 

“I take a hi[{h view of the duties ai^d 
responsibilities of a university and T should 
regard it as a misfortune should it become 
merely an institution for the production of 
11. A. s. The true object of the university 
is not the success in passing^q examinations 
but the encouragement of deep study in the 
subject for tlie attainment of real knowledge 
and consequently- the training of mind.” 
said Ilis Excellency tlio Govovnor of Bombay 
in the course of his address at the convoca- 
tion held recently. 

. ' 

While recognising tlio examinations as 
a necessary evil, llis J^jxcellenoy tliought 
that they should be kept in a secondary and 
subsidiary place. By this he did not mean 
that the standard of university examination 
should be lowered but on the contrary would 
urge on the raising of the standard of degree 
examinations, thus making the degree hall- 
mark of learning and scholarsliip. 

His Excellency referred to the influence 
of university on unemployment and said that 
there wore several unemployed among the 
graduates who were not prei)ared to take 
agriculture or any other work except clerical 
works. Therefore it was a sheer waste of 
money and time on the part of the students 
and the university to give university educa- 
tion to the boys equipped with lass intellec- 
tual ability than would ensure a reasonable 
chance of employment in the occupation 
demanding graduates’ training. 


CAfjGUTT\ 

University in Air -Chinese Scholar’s 
Ambitious Plan 

Eired with a burning ambition to educate 
his follow countrymen, a young Chinese 
scholar, IMr. 1. J. Chang is on liis way to 
Hantiniketan to see Dr. Hahiiidra Nath Tagore. 
Mr. Chang is the organiser of tlie romarkahle 
wireless educational scheme in Shanghai 
which lie calls liis “University in Air.” 
Eor sometime past Mr. Chang, wlio received 
his education at the Harvard University of 
America, has been giving instruction to about 
.1000 Chinese students through microphone 
talks at a Shanghai wireless station. By this 
means those who can afford to l)uy a radio 
set can learn and study, while the poorc'i* 
class have found avenues of learning through 
sets installed in public halls and under the 
auspice*^’ of social organisations like the 
Y. M. C. A. or y. W. C. A. He has, further- 
more, made ari angomonts by which students 
can by telephone or by correspondence to the 
broadcasting station, ask questions regarding 
the talks, they have been listening to. These 
are replied to immediately. Ho is now 
anxious to broaden the scope of liis talks ))y 
broadcasting every day foi* two hours records 
of lectures on educational, plnlosophical and 
scientific subjects by experts from all quarters 
of the globe. Tlioso records will bo translah'd 
into Chinese before being broadcasted. IJc 
appeals that an attempt should he made all 
over the world to get these records translated 
into the various languages. Thus, by nicaiis 
of radio, an unique international Institute 
for advancing the cause of science and culture 
can be brought into existence. 
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Calcutta’s Nominations to the Empire 
Universities’ Bureau 

Tlie annual {general meeting of the 
British Empire Universities’ Bureau will he 
held on Septeml)er 28 when meiiihers of the 
Executive Council for 1935-36 will he elected. 

Of the 18 universities in India ^ only 
eight are inem])ers of the Bureau. Mach rtf 
this has a representative in the Bureau to look 
after its interests and from among these 
eight representatives the member-univer- 
sities in India elect three to the Executive 
Council. 

The university of Calcutta’s representa- 
tive in the Bureau is 8ir William Greaves, 
an ex-Vico-Chancellor, and he together with 
Sir B. N. ^litra (Madras) and Sir S. Kadha 
Krishnan ^Andhra) are Calcutta’s nomi- 
nations for the three scats in the Executive 
Council to whicli Indian Universities may 
elect members. 


School of Indian Architecture 

IMr. Syamprasad Mookerjeo, Sir P. C. 
Bay, ^Ir. J. C. Mukorjee, IMr. Percy Brown, 
Ifr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and ]\rr. ]\r. il. Atkins 
have issued an appeal for funds for the 
proposocl School of Indian Architecture of 
which Mr, Siris Chandra Chaterjee is the 
sponsor. In the course of the appeal they 
state “there is no institution in modern India 
where >onth can obtain proper training, either 
theoretical or practical, in this complex 
subject. The very descendants of traditional 
architects and craftsmen, owing to their 
deplorable ignorance of the history and the 
spirit of Indian architecture and owing to 
lack of proper education, have failed to deve- 
lop their indogenous architecture and have 
introduced ugly and hybrid styles unfaithful 
io Indian traditions." 

“A school of Indian architecture is going 
to be established under expert direction and 
control. May we therefore seek your valuable 
co-operation and active support in our 
‘Scheme ?". 


Problems of Education.-- Criticism and 
Suggestions invited by Government 

The foiling communique has been issued:- 

The Government of Bengal (Ministry of 
Education j are gratified at the reception which 
the resolution on School Education has 
received in the press and from public generally 
and at the discussion which it has provoked 
on the problems of education. In certain 
quarters, however, the resolution has been 
taken to be the final decision of Government 
on the subject. This is not the case. 
Neither finality nor perfection is claimed for 
the tentative views of Government. Their 
.only object is to try to evolve a rational 
scheme of education. The scheme as adum- 
brated in the resolution has been set out for 
criticism and discussion and Government will 
formulate tbeir final views after consideration 
of criticisms and suggestions wliicli are 
received- The Ministry will, therefore bo 
grateful if the discussion is directed towards 
helping Government to* arrive at the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

■fhe resolution then outlines in detail 
under several heads the tentative proposals. 

JNDORE 

23rd Session of Indian Science Congress 

The 23rd Session of the Indian Science 
Congress will he held in Indore from January 
2nd to 8th next. The ^laharaja Holkar has 
consented to be the patron. Sir T. N. 
Bramachari will be the president. 

A reception committee has been formed 
with Dr. P. C. Basu, Vice-Chancellor, Agra 
University, as the Chairman. Sectional 
presidents will be as follows : — 

Dr. T. Royds, Director, Kodaikanal 
Observatory will preside over Afathematics 
and Physics section. Dr. P. C. Guha, 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, will be the president of 
the Chemistry section. Mr. A. K. Yagha 
Narayan Aiyer, Retired Director, of Agricul- 
ture, Bangalore, will bo the president of the 
Agricultural section. 
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LAEOBE 

Technical Course— Punjab Univer- 
sity’s New Scheme 

The Punjab University, in co-operation 
with the Forman Christian College, Lahore, 
has decided to start from October next a new 
course leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in Technology. 

The course, which is designed to supply 
the technical training necessary for modern 
industry, will be limited to technical subjects, 
and will include chemical engineering, chemi- 
cal technology, commercial economics, the 
elements of electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering, a general study of several industries 
and a detailed study of one industry. The 
study of these industries is to include not 
only plant, processes and raw materials, hut 
is also to include a study of their commercial 
possibilities. Attention will also be given to 
the food industries, as it is felt that an ade- 
quate, varied and cheaper food supply will 
serve as a great asset to the industrial deve- 
lopment of tlie province. Admission to this 
course will he limited to those who have 
passed the B. Sc. Honours school examina- 
tion from either tlie university, chemistry or 
teclinical chemistry schools. The equipment 
available for this training compares very 
favourably with that avilahle in first-grade 
institutions in England and America, 

LUCKNO^V 

New Educational Fellowship 

.\n account of the work done by the 
U. P. groiip of the New Education Fellow- 
shii» during the first year of its existence is 
given hy the General Secretary, Dr. L. K. 
Shah, in his annual report. 

The Followshi[), says the report, came 
into being on Marcii, 1, 1934, following a 
lecture on the aims and ideals of tlie New 
l^lducation Fellowship delivered by principal 
Harvey of the Ludhiania Govorninent College 
ill Fairfield Hall, Lucknow Mr. A. H. 
Mackenzie inaugurated tlie U. P. group 
and an executive council comprising Dr. E. P. 


P^iranjpye, Sir Syed Boss Masood, Mr. J. C. 
Powell Prince, Dr. L. K. Shah and Prof. 
Mukherjee and Prof. B. N. Jha (treasurer) 
was formed. This was followed by the open- 
ing of anveduoational exhibition of new sport- 
ing materials, pictures and paintings and 
books on new education, collected by Princi- 
pal Harvey during bis tour on the continent. 
• 

In order to make a vital and definite 
contribution to the educational thouglit 
and practice of the province, committees were 
set up to study the problems of (l) examina- 
tion (2) mental measurement (3) teaching of 
languages (4^ vernacular literature and (b) 
reorganisation of secondary education. The 
report of two of these committees one on 
examinations and the other on reorganisation 
of secondary education, appeared iii the first 
nimiher of the New Education. 

A proposal to hold an All-India New 
Education Fellowship conference, in conjunc- 
tion with the All-India Secondary Education 
conference is under consideration. It has 
also been decided to hold next winter an 
educational conference, of which an educa- 
tional exhibition will be a feature. 

MADRAS 

Mi^yer Foundation Lecture— Need 
of Economic Planning 

In his concluding lectures under the 
Sir William Meyer Foundation at the Madras 
University, Dr. Radhakamal Miikerjee of 
the Lucknow University emphasised the 
importance of social reform, economic iilann- 
ing and conservation of natural resources in 
India. 

Ancestor worship, universal marriage and 
the desire to bear and beget children which 
has been transmuted into religious sentiment 
among the Hindus liave all to be discarded. 
Polygamy among the Muslims in India has 
become an economic misfit and menace duo 
to the heavy population pressure and must be 
abolished by legislation. An Aryan religions 
sentiment like ancestor worship among the 
Hindus or anoient Semitic tradition of 
multiplicity of wives which may have been 
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appropriate for roving and fighting pastoral 
raoes, are anomalies and anachronisms in 
modern over-populated India and must sooner 
or later be abjured. Social reform, land 
reform, education, diversification of rural 
employment, encouragement of thrift through 
the establishment of village credit institutions, 
removal of the isolation of the villager and 
his acquaintance with urban ainenities—all 
these must be made available for tlie Indian 
masses in the second half of this century in 
order that they may have more capacity and 
leisure for political and cultural progress. 

NAGPUR 

Delegates to Congress of Universities 

At a recent mooting of the oxecutivo 
Council of Nagpur University Dr. Sir. H. S. 
Gour and Prof, ^logho of tlie College of 
Science were nominated as delegates of the 
University to attend tiio next (piiiuiuennial 
Congress of Universities of the Empire to be 
held at Cambridge in 198G. 

Famous Professors Invited 

Tho Council agreed to participate with 
other Indian universities in inviting professor 
.V. C. Ward, the foremost jdaeobotanist and 
vice-president of tho Jloyal Society, London, to 
deliver a course of lectures at the University. 

It was also decided to co-operate with 
tho university of Calcutta in inviting Prof. 
Nagiichi, a well known Japanese i)oet, who 
has been appointed as a special University 
Header ])y the Calcutta University, wlio will 
deliver lectures on “some a.spocts of .\rts and 
Literature of Japan.” 

Compulsory Physical Education 

The Executive Council of tho Nagpur 
University has prepared a scheme of compul- 
sory education for students of the intermediate 
classes in Nagpur. Under this scheme no 
student of a college in Nagpur will he admi- 
tted to the Intermediate examination, unless 
it is certified that he has prosecuted a regular 
course in physical education for a period of 
not loss than one year or that he has been 
playing regularly one or more organised games 
of the college. 


PATNA 

Unemployment problem - Intelligence 
Officer appointed 

It is under.stood that tho Government 
have created tho post of an Intelligence 
Oflicor for tho purpose of solving unemploy- 
ment as far ns possible, and established an 
Information Bureau where a register is main- 
tained of tho prospective candidates with a 
science or technical degree or diploma, with 
details of their qualifications and experience. 
When vacancies in Industrial concerns are 
notified to tho Bureau, they will ho duly 
advertised and registered condidates who are 
suitably (pialified will bo advised by the 
departmoiiL to apjdy for them. It is the view 
of tho CiOV(U‘nmont thnt tho candidates of the 
province with tljo necessary (pialillcations fail 
to secure cuiploymcnt in the industrial 
concerns of tlie province because they are not 
in touch with them and are often unaware of 
tlio cxisLonco of any vacancies in them for 
which they can ap[)ly. 

SUILLOXG 

Proposed Assam University 

The committee of action of the Assam 
University ijcaguo has formed a sub- 
committee to draw u]) a scheme for the propo- 
sed Assam University which will be discussed 
at tho next session. Plans, policy and 
metliods of tho proposed University were 
discussed and these will he embodied in tbe 
scheme which, when completed, will be for- 
warded to tho Officer appointed by the 
Assam Govormuent for eiupiiry. 

VI/AGAPATAM 

Should Universities be Abolished ? 
—An Interesting Debate 

There was a crowded gatliering at tbe 
University College of Arts, Waltair, on Aug. 5, 
when a keen and lively inter-collegiate debate 
on “That University Education in India has 
proved a failure and therefore all the Uni- 
versities in India including the Andhra 
University should bo abolished” was held 
under the auspices of tho Andhra University 
Students’ Union. 


7 
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THE MODERN STUDENT 


HOW TO BECOME A 

MASTER OF ENGLISH 


There is not a walk in life in which mastery 
of the English language will not bring advance- 
ment, a larger income, wider influence and make 
the road to success smoother and surer. 

Whatever the business or occupation you choose, 
you need a command of the English language to 
be successful. Whether you become a doctor, a 
lawyer, a merchant, a salesman, a clergyman, a 
teacher, a student or a clerk, command over English 
will bring you to the forefront and lack of it will 
be a drag on your upward climb. You need good 
English in every relation of your life and it will 
help you, as no other single thing can, to reach the 
goal of your desires and achieve success. 

Grenville Kleiscr’s Correspondence Course in 
English enables you to become a master of this 
language by the easiest system of study and in the 
shortest time possible. It teaches you by post in 
your spare moments at home, how to— 

Add Thousands of Expressive Words to 
Your Vocabulary ; 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place ; 
Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and 
Idiom ; 

Create Originality of Style ; 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Arti- 
cles, Stories, Essays, Speeches, etc. ; 
Earn More Money, Gain Better Position 
and Achieve Greater Success. 

Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable 
Course have been written by eminent masters of 
English. All lines of business, all trades, all pro- 
fessions, arts and sciences are represented among 
Mr, Eleiser's students who number more than 
100,000 all over the world. For full particulars 
drop a Post Card to-day or 

POST THIS COUPON 


American Express 
World Service 

THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 

and the companies with which it is 
affiliated offer international service in two 
closely related fields— financial and travel. 
This service is available at offices in the 
principal commercial and tourist centres of 
the ftlohe and also at offices of approxi- 
mately ten thousand bankin/^ and travel 
correspondents. 

FINANCIAL operations include forei^^n 
exchanj^e, remittances of money to foreij^n 
countries, letters of credit, travellers chcipies, 
money order and banking accommodations at 
its foreign offices. 

TRAVEL activities comprise the sale 
of stoamship, air and railroad tickets, arraiit;- 
ments for escorted and independent lours, 
special cruises, the making of hotel and othor 
reservations, the furnishing of itineraries and 
in general, the conduct of a world tourist 
business on a large scale. 

Jf you contemplate leaving India for 
abroad at any time, write or call foi* our 
Steamship l)ei)artiiro List — there is no charge 
nor do we charge any foe or commission for 
such roseivabions. 



Travellkrs Cheques Travel Servick 
Here and Everywhere 

The AMERICAN EXPRESS Co., Inc. 

( International Bankers and Travel Agents) 

14/15, Government Place East, 
CALCUTTA 

Cables “Amexco** 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

Edward Park Road, DP^LHI, 54. 

Please let me have full particulars of the 
Eleiscr Correspondence Course for attaining 
Mastery of English. 

Name 

Address 
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THE MODERN STUDENT LEAGUE 



Th(' Committee Members of the Boys’ Section of the Calcutta Branch with the Editor 



Some of the enthusiastic members of the Girls’ Section of the Calcutta Branch 
of the Modern Student League 





THE MODERN STUDENT LEAGUE 



■int.crs of tl.e CMcutfo Brand', of tlit- >r<Kiern Stu.lcnt Loagne with the President, the Editor, 
aiui tho Locdl aiul Cicnoral Socret irios of tf’i« 75. 



The Meaning and Purpose 

OF 

The Modern Student League 

ni/ THE l^DITOll 


Now that the Modern Student 
League has come to be an established 
fact, it is necessary to place before the 
parents, teachers and students the mean- 
ing and purpose of this League. 

The principal object of this League 
is to prepare present-day Indian youth 
more adequately for the society in which 
they will participate responsibility when 
they leave school or college. It is based 
on an educational programme that directs 
its attention not only to matters of a 
pedagogical nature but also to the most 
profound considerations of the history and 
policy of this nation, in its w orld setting to 
the relation of school and society, to the 
conflicts and tensions in culture and 
social relations, to the meaning, purposes 
and potentialities of Indian life. 

The basic idea of this League is to 
aid the general process of mutual under- 
standing among the younger generation 
of this country and to form a national 
brotherhood that would enable them to 
come in closer contact with their brothers 
and sisters in the different parts of India, 
and the world. An all-India student 
body transcending all class, caste and 
provincial barriers, is the urgent need of 
the day. It must be clearly understood 
til at the Modern Student League is 
strictly non-political and non-sectarian. 
In England, America, France, Germany, 
Japan and other countries, there are 
similar students’ organisations doing 


immense good to their student communi- 
ties. I am glad that the students of India 
have also realised the supreme need for 
such an organisation and it is really 
gratifying that within so short a time 
more than ‘2500 students have joined this 
Tjeague. 

The w’orking of this League has been 
designed in a unique manner so as to give 
splendid opportunities for each member 
to develop the latent faculties in him and 
to prepare him for the coming trials, 
opportunities and responsibilities. It is 
calculated to foster in every member a 
passionate devotion to honour, truth and 
above all a heroic outlook on life, which 
are so essential for individual as well as 
national success. 

To encourage the cultivation of 
many-sided individualism for the develop- 
ment of individual ability, inventiveness 
and enterprize and to utilise them for the 
benefit of the society, is one of the 
important objects of the League. There- 
fore, the members of this League will 
form themselves into units of six students. 
A local unit will start with six members 
and as soon as it has increased itself to 
12 members, a separate unit will be 
formed. Every month the unit will elect 
one of the members as the secretary for 
the month and every member has to 
become the secretary in turn. The secre- 
tary wdll be the leader of the unit for all 
practical purposes and he is to be respect- 
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ed and honoured by all the members of 
the unit. The secretary of the unit will 
have to lead an ideal life as the leader of 
his group. He will receive the salutation 
of the group, whenever they meet. Once 
a week the members of the unit will meet 
together in the play ground or at any other 
place and two of the members will speak in 
English or vernacular about the subject 
announced in the magazine for the month. 
The secretary shall note down the sum- 
mary of the speeches and forward it to the 
Central Olhee. Every member of the 
League must take part in sports or games 
and he should also cultivate a liobby. ft 
should be the proud privilege of every 
member to safeguard the honour and 
prestige of liis unit. They should be the 
ideals for other students as well as other 
units. When there are more than one 
unit in a school or locality, all of them 
shall join together and form the local 
Branch. They will elect one among them 
to be their local secretary. 

In these units every student gets the 
opportunity to train himself as a leader of 
the group. There is probably nothing 
more educative as the consciousness of a 
duty and a res])ousibility however small 
these may be. Wliilc learning to command, 
he will realise what it is to obey. In modern 
civilization life is based on choices made 
by individuals alone or in grou))s involv- 
ing conduct, creative activity, loyalties 
and obligations. One of the fundamen- 
tal purpose of this unit system i.. the 
creation of rich, many-sided ])ersonalitics 
equipped with practical knowledge and 
inspired by ideals so that they can make 
their way up and fulfil their mission in later 
life. Fire every child with ambition in 
its early life and give it sufficient oppor- 
tunities to emerge its individual persona- 
lity in small groups, then it is hound 
to grow up as a very useful member of 
the society. Herein there are ample 
chances for even the dullest and the most 
shy to come to the front ranks. 


Another aspect of this unit system 
is to develop in the members, organising 
capacity and a social outlook. Early in 
life he begins to feel that he is an 
important member of a unit which is 
part of a bigger organisation. He would 
learn more of life from his contempora- 
ries than from the pages of his books. 

Above all it makes the young mem- 
ber self-confident which is essential for 
his success in life. These units will be 
a potential factor in instilling into every 
member a consciousness of self-respect 
and thereby respect for others. 

The various units will form them- 
selves into a local branch. The members 
of the local brancli will meet together 
once a month or once in two or three 
months according to their convenience. 
And when the Jieague is sufficiently 
organised there will be general meetings 
of the entire League. It is also pro])ose(] 
to encourage literary, scientific and sports 
activities by organising prize competitions 
and thereby stimulating creative and origi- 
nal thinking on the part of the members. 

It is highly desirable that the local 
units should work under the guidance ol’ 
the principals, headmasters and teachers 
wherever possible. 

Inhere arc to be separate units for 
boys as well as girls and when there arc 
sufficient number of units of both sexes 
irt a place general meetings of all tlic 
units may be called together under the 
guidance and supervision of some Ih’inci- 
pal or Headmaster. It should be the 
endeavour of every member of every unit 
to safeguard the prestige of his unit. 

This League aims at developiuR 
cacli of its members to tlm top of his or 
her talent. The inspiring idea is that 
every member should aspire to the liighrst 
and noblest in life and at the same time 
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realise their social responsibility. They 
will, through this Tjeague come in cont- 
act with students not only of the different 
localities of their own provinces, but of 
tlie various parts of India and even 
students of other countries. Opportunities 
will be given for the incml)ers in the 
different parts of India and otlier coun- 
tries to exchange their ideas. Details 
about it will be published in the future 
issues of this journal. 

Afembers of different units will visit 
one another whenever possible. Jf any 
ineniber of one unit or branch happens 
to visit another town or village, the 
members of the Ijeague in that parti- 
cular place shall try to extend their help 
to him in all possible ways. As for ins- 
tance if a member of the Reaguc from 
Bombay liappens to conic to Calcutta, he 
will be welcomed by the members of this 
place and they may render him all 
])Ossible help. It would be even possible 
for some of the members to accomodate 
their friends for one or two days. Thus 
the members of this I'iOagiie will liave 
a large number of friends all over the 
country ready to help one another. 

The various branches or units of the 
1 jcagiie will undertake educational tours 
and also invito men of eminence for 
lectures on interesting subjects. The 
Calcutta branch has already considered 
the desirability of visiting Santiniketan 
and seeing our great Poet and liis edu- 
cational institution. It may also be 
possible foi’ tlie League to approach 
( lovernments, Kail way Companies and 
others for concession to students in the 
matter of educational tours organised by 
the Jjeague. 

It may be possible to organise work 
ramps and holiday camps, picnics and 
social gatherings for students. But, all 
these will liave to wait until the League 
IS fully organised. 
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India is in a process of transition and 
the function of this League is also to 
provide for the young people to understand 
the new social values and the new social 
relations. Therefore this League will 
be another step forward in university 
education as applied not only to intellec- 
tual workers but to the leaders and fore- 
men of the nation in all its profession. 

This League, over and above its 
activities in the advancement of culture 
and self-training, will be a unifying 
force for students of all castes, and 
communities and of different provinces 
and States in oj'der that by their meeting, 
discussing and working together the 
differences that exist lx tween them may 
be— if not totally done away with — 
synthesised on a liiglier plane. 

The proposed student Tjeague is 
bound to safeguard the interests not only 
of individual students but of the student 
class or student body. We all know 
too well how ex])loitation of the innocent 
student is going on in every country 
by schcoming and self-seeking individuals 
and organisations. Many brilliant stu- 
dents who would otherwise have been 
the gems and jewels of India have been 
lost to their families and to the nation 
for want of proper guidance in matters 
of common interest. This League will 
be able to exert a most salutary influence 
for good not only for the student body of 
India but for individual students as well. 

A well-organised student body can 
not only protect student interests but it 
may be possible to make definite advances 
also. Student exchanges between various 
countries and universities is a sure possi- 
bility. Helping the needy and poor 
students is also a laudable w’ork that may 
be undertaken without much difficulty. 

In many places they can undertake 
social service activities such as night 
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schools, health speeches etc. to enlighten 
their illiterate brothers and sisters .These 
kind of activities will have a double 
bearing on them. While trying to teach 
others, they learn themselves better and 
early in life the love of the neighbour 
will dawn in their minds. The little 
geography, history or science that they 
study ill the school, if repeated outside to 
illiterate neighbours, will be of mutual 
advantage. 

In this connection it may not be out 
of place to say a word about the form of 
salutation. The Calcutta Branch of the 
League have adopted an interesting from of 
salutation for the members. The right hand 
has to be stretched sideways to the level of 
the shoulder pointing a little to the front. 
The right hand signifies truth, raising it 
to the level of the shoulder means equa- 


It has been also decided by the 
Calcutta Branch that, to cover the cost 
of the badge and other incidental ex- 
penses, every member should pay As.8 as 
entrance fee. Thi,s is also the the desire 
of a large majority of students who have 
sent in their suggestions. 

Since the various local units require 
some financial help in the beginning, it has 
been suggested to bring out a publication 
entitled “India To-day” and that the sale 
proceeds of it should be given to the 
various local units of the League. 

As to the various other details, the 
resolutions passed by the Calcutta Branch 
will be helpful to the members. 




lity and pointing to the front suggests 
progress. In this vast country, where 
there are diverse castes, creeds and 
communities each having different forms 
of salutation, this suggestion for a 
common form of salutation for the 
members of this League seems a very 
praisworthy one and I hope the members 
of the League in the various parts will 
also find it interesting to adopt it. 

In order to distinguish the members 
of the League, it is highly desirable to 
have a special badge. Almost all the 
students have suggested the same idea. 
The badge will have the figure of the sun 
as on the cover page of The Modern 
Student, The badges will be supplied to 
Students from the Central Office. 


The members of the licague arc 
requested to form their own units of 
local branches. The first secretaries may 
act as such for three months until tlie 
League is fully organised. As far ms 
possible a list of the names of tlio 
members in each place will be sent to 
those who are elected as secretaries or 
who offer themselves as secretaries. It 
is a students’ organisation and therefore 
students themselves must organise this 
League. 


FOR PUJAS AND FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SHOP AT 


BENGAL STORES 


BA, Chouringhee Place; Calcutta 


, LTD. 

Phone: Cal. 3933 



The Modern Student League News 


Several pages of this magazine will he 
reserved for the League news, corespondence, 
photographs from members, questions and 
answers, etc. The League news will have its 
own editors one for the college section, one for 
the high school section and one for the ladies' 
section. 

The Calcutta Branch of the League 
was able to call together a general meet- 
ing of the girls* and boys’ sections, on 


Sunday the IStli August, at ‘2-30 p. in. in 
the hall adjoining the Office of The Modern 
Student. Large number of students 
of cither section from the various 
Colleges and Schools of (’alcutia attended 
the meeting. IMie Editor, our Tresident, 
was voted to the chair. Mr. Sayampada 
Chatterjce read out the following resolu- 
tions, passed by the couiiuittee of the 
Boys* Section. 


The Comilla Branch of the Modern Student League 



FroiQ Left to Right : R&flciuiddia Ahtnadi Mirzo Rasihid Ahmad* Deb Prosanna Bancrji (Secretary) 
Md. SaadtJagat Bandhu Deynath, Nirod Chandra Paul, 
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1. The members shall salute one 
another when they meet together in 
meetings, with their right hand (signify- 
ing truth) stretched sideways in a level 
to the shoulders (meaning equality) and 
pointing a little forward (suggesting 
progress.) 

‘2. Every member shall have a 
badge with the ligure of a sun as on tlie 
cover page of The Modem Student, To 
defray the cost of .supplying badges and 


(). To undertake a trip to Santi- 
niketan to see the educational institution 
of our Poet Eabindranath Tagore. 

7. To have social gatlierings and 
.sports. 

8. To conduct educational tours. 

9. To invito prominent men and 
W’omen to speak on educational subjects. 

Tlic members unanimously accepted 
these resolutions. TJio president, then 



Mahathma Gandhi at Gauhati l*]ioto hij ChltUah D.is Gupta 2. “Nilagiri” — Sim.altola l*hoto by Nu mal 
Chamlra Sink t (C<tU'u(fa) 3. Basistasrum of Gauhati Photo by Chittesh Das Gupta {Mamjaldoi) 


other incidental expenses every member 
shall pay As. 8 as entrance fee. 

That the members sliould 
address one another as ‘brothers’ and the 
lady members as ‘sisters’. 

4. To take an oath as follows : — 

‘On my word of honour I promise 

to be faithful to the League, truthful and 
patriotic.’ 

5. To promote mutual co-operation 
and good-will among the members by. 
rendering such help as (a) accommodating 
members who come from distant places 
and (b) visiting members who are sick, 
and rendering similar acts of help. 


spoxvo in detail about the objects and 
activities of the League and exhorlt‘d 
every member to take an active iiiterc'st 
in this League which has been startc<l 
an all-India effort for the benefit of the 
student community. Then jMoshis. 
Syampada (‘hatterjee, Kazal Imam, Anil 
Kumar Gupta, Shanker Chakrabarty and 
Misses Hhova Mitra, ITenilata Jlose and 
Namita Das Gupta, made very interesting 
and inspiring speeches about the activi- 
ties of the League. 

It has also been decided in the 
meeting to have a debate competition on 
the subject “A national dress for India." 

[ This debate iviJl be held in a coIIeneJidd 
or public hall under the auspicca of ^onic 
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prominent men. Three gold medals will he awar- 
ded to the best delators— one for the college 
section, one for the high school section and 
one for the girls' section. Only members of the 
Leagtte are allowed to take part in the debate. 
All those who desire to compete are requested 
to send in their names before the KHk of this 
month. The date, time, place ami the name of 
the President will he intimated to every local 
member by separate notice or announcement in 
the local papers. 

Another medal and Jive prizes trill he 
awarded for the best essay on the subject from 
members other than those of Calcutta, Essays 
should reach this oifice before the of this 
month.] 

After a vote of thanks to the 
President, and the League salutation, 
the meeting terminated. 

Tt must be particulary mentioned 
that the success of tlie general meeting 
was greatly due to the enthusiasm of the 


general scretaries, local secretaris and the 
committee members. The ladies’ section 
will also decide on their particular activi- 
ties within a short time. 

\ 

In various otlicr places ineinhers are 
making efforts to form the Ficague units 
and branches. 

Now tliat (‘alciitta has given them a 
lead, we hope other centres will take up 
the work in riglit eariu'st. W'e shall he 
glad to receive photogra])hs of the various 
units and branches for publication. 

We are. abo glad to have received a 
pbotograpli from the Uoiiiilla Branch 
and wc coiigratulilte ^Fr. Del) Prosaima 
.Banerjee who bus been eK'eti'd the secre- 
tary. Attempts are also being made to 
form l.'ranches in Boml)ay, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Madras, ’rrivaiidrmn, Banglore 
I’eshawar. Kmigoon rmd oilier improtant 
centres. 



1. “The grazing field” Photo By Barin Hoy (Smiavujanj) 2. & 3. “At Breakfast” riiofo^ By Surandranath Dey 
[Birhhniiit) 4. Dharmasagar— Com ilia t*h<do By f)rb Ihosanno Bone Ji'c (('oiniUai 5. Benares Photo By Bmal 

’} Gupta {Madhupui) 
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AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

PRIZES & SCHOLARSHIPS 


{COLLEGE SECTION) 

1. Parilual Adhicari, 

^th Year B. A., 

Asiitosh College, Calcutta. 

— AH Colleije Medal. 

‘2. A. P. Mathai, 

4th Year Honours, 

Loyola ('ollcge, Madras, 

—'Brilliant Camera Its. V-L 

:L Miss Urna Banerjee, 

2nd Year Class, 

Bethune College for girls, (-alcutta. 

- AB. College Medal. 

1. K. Tj. Oomon, 

V. C^ounnerce Class, 

University, Bombay. 

— Wrist Watch lis. SO, 

T). Sliaiii Kishore Lai 8rivastava, 

B. A. Final, 

Allahabad University, 

—AB. College Medal. 

I). D. N. Prasad, 

2nd Tnterinodiatc Class, HydeiTad, 
— Books Bs. 10. 

'J. Miss Kaiiiala Nag, 

1st Year I. A., 

Ashutosh College, Calcutta. 

-■-Books Bs t). 

s. Md. Saad, 

2nd Year Arts, 

Comilla Victoria College, 

— Books or Cash Prize Its. 3. 

U. S. Shyain Kishore Singh, 

I. Sc. 2nd Year, 

Cotton College, Gauhati. 

—Cash Prize Bs. 3. 


10. Puma Chandra Cliattopaddhaya 

1st Year, 

Bipon College, Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize Its. 3. 

11. V. J. Nabira, 

1st Year Arts, 

City College, Nagpur. 

— Cash Prize Bs. 3. 

12. Paral Kumar Sen, 

2nd Year Science, 

St. Xavier’s (V)llege Calcutta. 

‘—Cash Prize Bs. 3. 

T’l. IVobodh (’ll. i\rnkherjee, 

2nd Year B. Sc. Hons, 

Dacca University, 

- Cash Prize Jts. 3. 

14. Snresli Saran Agarwala, 

XI Science, 

S. intermediato (ollege, 

(’handausi. 

- Cash Prize Bs. 3. 

15. Golam Quadir, 

1st Year Scdcnce, 

AF. (’. (’ollege, Sylhet. 

- Cash Prize Bs. 3. 

[Ilian SCHOOL sbctjon) 

1. Anil Kumar (liipta, 

('lass X, 

Ballygunge Govt. Higli School 

(’alcutta. 

AB. High School Medal. 

2. Shamsi Khanam Choudhuri, 
Class X, 

Govt. Girls’ School, Sylhet. 
—Medal. 
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8. V. K. Sivadas, 

Matriculation Class, 

E. H. School, Munainbhain, 
Scholarship of Rs. 5 per month for 

S months. 

4. Subodh Eanjan Earua, 

Class VIII, 

Habilashduip H. E. School, 

Chittagong, 

— Watch Bs. 0, 

5. Miss Jnanada Chowdhury, 

Class IX. 

Govt. Girls’ II. E. School, 

Dibrngarli. 

— Books Rs. 0 , 

6. V. K. Kumar, 

Matriculation Class, 

English School, Perainbaor, 

— Camera Rs. 10. 

7. Miss Beena Boy, 

Class X, 

Kamarunesa Girls’ High School, 

Dacca. 

— Booh or Cash Prize Rs, 

H. Thomas Barnabas, 

S. S. L. C. Class, 

B. Vj. M. High School, Mangloro. 

— Itook or Cash Prize Rs, S 

9. Sankar Nath Banerji, 

Class IX, 

H. E. School, ^lunshiganj 
— Cash Prize Rs. '.i. 

10. Aniinesh Lochan (’hakraverty. 

Class X, 

Indranarayan Academy, Bilaspur. 

— Cash Prize Rs. 'A. 

11. liam-Connell Marak, 

Class JX, 

H. E. School, Goalpara 
— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

12. B. K. Chatterji, 

Class VTII, 

Govt. Inter Collegiate School, 

Allahabad 

^Cash Prize Rs, 2. 


18. Miss Manoshi Saha, 

Matriculation Class, 

G. H. E. School, Satbaria 
— Cash Prize Rs. 2, 

14. Amal Kanti Ghosh, 

Class X, 

Government High School, Jorha 
— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

15. S. M. Ataul Hiiq, 

Class IX 

High English School, Feni, 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

JO. liabi Eai, 

Class X, 

7i ilia School, Bari sal 
— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

17. Khagcndranath Sarma, 

Class VII, 

Govt. High School, Nowgong 
— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

IH. Vircliand Bhaichand Sliah, 

Standard VI, 

Municipal High School, Nandurbar 

Khandesh 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

10. Kalidas Bhattacharyya, 

Class X, 

Zilla School, Jessore. 

Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

20. A. S. Choudhury, 

Class X, 

Zilla School, Mymensingh. 

— Cash Prize Bs. 2. 

21. Md. Nuzrul Hussain Hazarika, 

Class IX, 

Govt. Aided High School, Nazira. 

— Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

22. Kumud Ch. Rajkhowa, 

Class IX, 

Govt. H. E. School, Sibsagar. 

^Cash Prize Rs. 2. 
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The World Fifty Years Hence 

Bij PR0FI^:SS0R A. M. LOW 



What sort of a world will our sons 
;md dau^ditcrs inherit? Wliat further 
ciiiia/ing cievelopiiKMits sliall wc ourtjcives 
sec in our own lifetime? hat will the 
world be like forty— fifty— sixty years 
lienee ? 

'Po peep into the future with a 
reasonable amount of accuracy isn t so 
diflicult as most people imagine. Human 
progress can be plotted like a graph on a 
liMsiness chart. Consult it and you see 
its steady upward curve across the years. 
1 sc common sense and a little imagina- 
tion, and — with the knowledge of what 
Lis already happened in the past thirty 


years — you arc able to sketch its dizzy 
clijiib into futurity. 

To-day wc congratulate ourselves on 
the efiicioncy of electric light, which is 
perhaps one of the most important things 
in our civilisation. Yet the efficiency of 
of light at present is only about five per 
cent. This means that of every hundred 
shillings you spend on illuminating your 
house something like 'ninety-five arc 
wasted. 

Sixty years from now the world is 
certainly not going to put up with a 
state of affairs such as this. Kloctric 
light, if it will not bo 100 i)er cent, 
efficient, will at least be somewhere near 
it. That will be one big change. And 
think what it alone will mean to the 
world’s comfort and convenience. 

Progress is largely governed by man's 
craze for speed. And as speed generally 
increases, so will the tempo of life keep 
pace with it. 

For instance, the man of the future — 
useil to doing things in a hurry, master of 
machines that will carry him everywhere 
at hundreds of miles an hour — will be far 


1 
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more intolerant than we are of wasting 
time. 

Think of tlic tlionsands of hours and 
the millions of |)ounds which are lost 
every year to us through fog and bad 
weather. Think of the delays we have to 
put up with, tlie dislocation of trallic and 
so on. 

Our children, in tlie world in which 
they will live, will cluingc all this. Fog 
will be a thing of the past. Weather 
will be regulated like a tap. 

Covered streets dotted with lights 
like huge artificial suns may not come 
within the next sixty years, but they will 
come in time. And with them will come 
illuminated curbs, so that driving is easy, 
and acres of roof landing places so that 
aeroplanes will be able to come down 
right in the centre of the big cities. 

Tube stations will become under- 
ground cities as bright as day ; that oft 
talked of tunnel under the Channel will 


be built, and will ultimately be developed 
into a fast tube to Paris. Ho it will go 
on. 

Television, of course, will be as much 
a commonplace as wireless is to-day. As 
to the future of radio — well, sixty years 
from now our sons and daughters, calling 
each other up on their powerful pocket 
sets as they walk about the street, will be 
amazed at our backwardness. 

Noise? Yes, the man of the future, 
with his sound-proof cities and special 
rubberised pavements, will have compiered 
noise. 

To-day we think far more (piickly 
than we did fifty years ago. Pifty years 
hence we shall think — and act — far more 
(piickly than we do to-day. 

Practically every great invention, 
you sec, owes its inception to man’s 
attempt to wipe out time and distance*. 
It is all a matter of “speeding up.” 



Professor Low wiili the Au(Jiometer which he invented to photograph noise 
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Accustomed to travel hundreds ol 
miles an hour, able to talk to the other 
end of the earth in a few seconds, the 
man of the future will be impatient of 
everything that goes slowly. I doubt 
very much if he will waste much time 
over his food. Highly concentrated 
tabloids, swallowed as he speeds along, 
will replace our own leisurely lunch and 
dinner. 

To save time he will probably be 
electrically jnassaged and refreshed during 
his sleep. A wireless alarm set to 
signals to suit himself will replace the 
old alarm clock. On waking, lie will 
switch on his directional wireless and get 
the world’s news. Then he may take a 
peep at his television screen and see what 
is happening on the other side of the 
earth. 

Next he will dress. But his clothes 
will not be the constricted garments we 
wear to-day. Tliey will probably be 
light one-picce suits which will be 
electrically heated in winter to keep the 
body at a certain temperature and ward 
off chills. 

Tn fact, winter will lose most of its 
terrors for our man of the future. Oiant 
sun ray lamps and special heating systems 
will see to that. 

He will go off to his office in his 
electrically driven, electrically heated car. 


On the way down he will probably have 
a chat with his clerk by radio, and so 
arrive primed with tin? latest happenings 
of the day. 

If life in 19S5 or 1995 is going to 
change to this extent for men, what of 
women ? 

First of all, the sex of all children 
will probably be determined before birth. 

Cooking, as far as housewives are 
concerned, may well be a lost art. For 
the (dia)ices arc that food wdll be cooked 
at service depots and sent in to order. 
Automatic servants, of course, will do the 
housework and furniture will be reduced 
to the minimum. Hound w'alls with no 
corners will do a\vay with dust. 

Thus the woman of the future will 
liave far more time on her hands than the 
womnn of to-day. Better educated, better 
read, taking a bigger and l>igger share in 
political and hnsiness life, she may become 
the true apostle of progress. 

IV rhaps in the world of the future 
we shall have carried our cra/e for speed 
and hrevitv so far that we shall have 
invent'd a special clipi)ed speech to save 
time. 

Inter- radio conininnicationinay result 
in languages of all nations being partially 
blended so that we can all understand 
cacli other irrespeetive of nationality. 



Women of Padaung 

THE BliASS-NfiCKE]) LADIES 


The Padaungs are of Mongolian 
extraction and live in the remote foothills 
far to the north of Mandalay. The tribal 
custom of stretching the necks of female 
children and encasing tJiem with spirals 
of heavy brass has existed for so long that 
the Padaungs themselves cannot tell how 
or when it originated. All they know is 
that the length of the neck is the criterion 
of feminine beauty, and the girl who 
wears the most brass lias the highest 
prospe(jts in the marriage market. The 
mothers perform the ritual upon their 


These rings are clamped together by n 
small spiral coil worn at the back whicli 
serves to force the main collar upwards 
and which is detached to allow the wean r 
little freedom when sleeping. But no part 
of the collar is ever removed, and the 
women cheerfully go through life with a 
burden of at least 45 lb. round their necks 
and probably another 10 lb. in the form of 
similar coils on their legs. Incidentally 
they wash their necks by pushing wisps 
of damp straw round tlie inside of their 
collars, pipe cleaner fashion. 



The Padaung ladies who visited London 


daughters in secret and the metiiod is 
never disclosed. Apart from physical 
distortion, the process is apparently a 
painful one, for the collar is a continuous 
spiral of solid brass which presumably 
must be heated in order to render it suhi- 
ciently pliable to be wound round the neck. 

From time to time as the girl grows 
up a new coil of greater length is substi- 
tuted. Finally, a number of additional 
rings arc added to the lower part of the 
collar, which sits upon the shoulders. 


Mr. Howard Y. JLary, an American 
wlio visited their villages WO miles l)ey- 
oud the nearcist railhead, states th.al, he 
found Padaung women all wearing those 
lofty collars and yet going about their 
daily work without the least sign of 
comfort. By making gifts of axes, knives 
coloured clotli nnd silver coins he eventu- 
ally persuaded three of them to acu'oni- 
pany him to civilisation, together with 
two of their men-folk. Mu Kuan, the 
youngest, aged twenty-four, is considered 
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the belle ot the trio as she has the longest 
neck ; she is married and has brought her 
husband with her. The other woiueii are 
Mu Proa, aged twenty-live, unmarried, 
and Mu Ba, aged thirty-eiglit, a wido\v. 
Maung Sari, another who speaks a little 


Padaungs are notoriously fond of 
gambling, however, this last pastime has 
to be restricted. They are also fond of 
collecting small silver coins, which they 
wear as ornaments at the ends of long 
chains attached to their ears. 



The Padauiig ladies at the Telephone 


English and acts as interpret(?r, completes 
the party. 

The “Giraffe women” are obviously 
proud of their long necks, and take a 
delight in displaying them to visiters. 
Whilst in the fun fair they pass their time 
in playing with coins, drawing pictures, 
and occasionally in playing western card 
games which they have learned. As tlie 


Tho.y have come to England 
from Amei'ica where, incidentally, one of 
tlicm was A'-raycd. ^I’he photograph 
revealed that four of the vertebrie 
normally Indoiiging to the thorax had 
been drawn up into tlie neck and that the 
thorax itself had become distorted, 
causing the upper part of the lungs to 
collapse. V(it all of the women appear to 
he (|uite healthy and happy. 



iMu Kun, Mu Proa and Mu Pa playing Cards 


Are We Masked Beings ? 

Bij RHABES CHANDRA CHAUDHURI 


The popular notion about man is 
that his appearance is but a reflex of his 
personality or in otJier words liis face is 
the mirror of his mind. That is, his look, 
gesture or physiognomy reflects the 
characteristics of his nature or personality; 
A careful search into this notion-inference 
of one’s trait of mind, reveals in major 
instances, facts that tell just a reverse 
tale. This means that the psycho-analysis 
of mind shows that appearance is a 
deceptive factor in evaluating the property 
of one’s character, and the notions about 
one’s own acquaintances that one is apt 
to hold on first sight are not only trite or 
vague but even baseless or unfounded too. 
We come aciross a lot of men in our daily 
life, some of them may bo known or some 
unknown, while with some we may have 
frank talks or discussion somewhere in 
the tram-car or in the office, in the Rail- 
way station, cafes or on the play-ground. 
Ihit the knowledge we thus derive about 
our friend’s nature through mixing, play 
ing or gossipings is indeed of too dubious 
a kind to reveal even a just and correct 
idea of his liidden nature or character. 
The clean-shaven healthy looking gent- 
leman in a neat suit who is eyeing you 
from behind a paij’ of gold-rimmed glasses 
from a cosy corner of your Bus, may 
appear to you to be either a Bari'ister or 
a Business magnet of the Olive street! 
And the bilious-looking gentleman in 
soiled shirt seated by your side belching 
out smoke from the fag-end of his ”Bidi”, 
may seem to you to be a mere clerk! But 
if you are earnest about your observation 


even to the extent of ascertaining the 
exact antecedents of these two diffe- 
rent men, you will, I am sure, discover to 
your utter surprise that the figure of your 
fan, you imagined to be either a Barri- 
ster or a Business magnet in the Bus is 
a simple type of a canvasser and your 
clerk an eminent merchant sitting on a 
”gaddi” in the Burra Bazar! Verily there 
is hardly anything more deceptive than 
human appearance. 

The saying that face is the mirror 
of mind, was perhaps invented first by 
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the cartoonist or the caricaturist. 
He created and adopted a characteristic 
mode or technique to vent the peculiar 
oddities or foibles of his fancied object 
in peculiar garbs. Thus he imagined that 
to be a poet or a philosopher, one must 
needs have a grizzly beard, dishevelled 
hair or sprinkling moustache; to be an 
artist one should have an air of careless- 
ness with loose long neck-tie or to be 
a professor he must l)c so posed as to 
appear a little inwardly clam and outw- 
ardly emotional. Thus through the humo- 
rous sketches of these men we have 
imbibed sucli a preconceived notion about 
a poet, philosopher or artist — and that too 
has been ingrained in our nature, that 
when we happen to come by them in real 
lives, our fancies appear quite chimerical 
and are dashed to pieces ! ^Fhc reason 
being this thateveryman has at least been 
endowed with a double personality. 
The gentleman of your office with 
whom you are merrily working on the 
same desk and whom you have probably 
taken a fancy to as being the most 
simple natured and fair-spoken, on 
inquiry it may be seen that his beliaviour 
or appearance has taken (|uitc a different 
shape under his domestic life. The explana- 
tion o( this is pcrliaps that personality is 
not one and the same and that the way he 
is behaving now or the peculiar appear- 
ance he lias put on under this circums- 
tance, changes as his environment too 
changes. There is an old adage that says 
that a man is known by the company he 
l<eeps, in other words the character of the 
man is almost the same as that of his 
asso(‘.iates. This maxim is only true under 
exceptional cases. Kor, we may talk a good 
deal or work long hours together in the 
same oflice with a partner, even then w’e 
may be (juite in the dark as to his persona- 
lity or character. He may be affluent or 
rich and free at home but not so in an 
oil ice. Hence wJiatcver lie does in the 
oifice, he docs so under restraint and hence 
good or bad notion that we may 


entertain about his character or persona- 
lity, is in all fairness far from the truth. 
Because, as per the atmosphere of the 
office, our partner has so developed a per- 
sonality that may best suit his conveni- 
ence, and hence he is behaving as the 
office wants him to. Thus it would be 
wrong to judge his character so long as 
he is under the cloak of his office. Any 
opinion, we arc inclined to entertain, 
therefore, respecting the character of a 
man of our own feathers, when scienti- 
ically analysed, reveals but the enigma 
that what w'c have known of him is mer- 
ely a guess-work of his exterior wherein 
shines buried liis personality like a 
pearl in an oyster. Hence the exact 
character of him may not tally with 
those of ours tlioiigh we may happen tobc 
the associates of the same office. Such a 
notion about liim, therefore, applies more 
wdth regard to his false personality and 
serves but in no way a correctitude of 
his inner man. But when the partner 
has left the oflice and is quite at large, his 
behaviour or nitinner may appal you not 
a w'hit less ! 

With the restraints of oflice being 
gone for the time being, he behaves now 
in a free-and-easy way talking in a live 
mood with his select group of friends. 
He is now spontaneously glib and natural- 
ly less artful and may he unbosoming 
his secrets that may liavi? equally sur[)ri- 
sod his boss or olfice partners! Herein 
you may have the ])ossil)ility of having an 
inkling of his true colour that he is now 
probably showing out in the act of making 
a clean* breast of his pent-uj) feelings. 
]\rind can only speak to the mind and 
this is only to a great extent true in solv- 
ing the nature of his character from similar 
circumstances. Indeed, company that a 
man keeps, is nut always guarantee to 
W'arrant a free and trank conlession of his 
mind. There are companions and compa- 
nions, just as tliere are friends and friends. 
Hence the friend— the right sort of friend 
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who T mean is a bosom one is under all 
circumstance the ideal type to j)rovideyoa 
with satisfactory result, rick out that 
man with whom he is alvYays thick in 
weal or woe, danger or distress and you 
have discovered his type of cliaracier or 
personality at once! If his friend is 
frugal, he is never spend-tlu’ift, if he is 
sober, your friend is never boisterous, if a 
drunkard, he is never a t'.;mperate. Being 
of like nature and habits herein lies a true 
clue into a correct understanding of your 
friend’s character or personality and pro- 
vides scopes for unravelling liis angulari- 
ties, foibles and parts. Tlierc is another 
reason besides the above. We know that 
where love is thick, the mind is naturally 
thin and hence we are never at all 
hesitant or apologetic to vent before our 
bosom friends an incident or a secret of 
our inner life the similar sweeping con- 
fession may have evoked a rill of taunt 
from our office partners or play-compa- 
nions. 

This dual aspect of man tluit niakes 
him look so different in dilferent stations 
of life, is always a diurnal plicnoinenon of 
of his life. As we grow, wo hide our 
personality under a close cover and plume 
on in a false mask. To tlie geiKU’aiity wo 
appear in a theatrical air of this juask, 
who cannot in any case know the true 
nature of our personality that li(‘s far 
deep under the cover. 

It is therefore obvious that in our 
daily round of ac(|uaintancc-pickings, wo 
can know them as nuich little as wo 
would the character of an artist from his 
cartoon! 

There may he a beautiful companion 
in our midst who may surpass a shavian 
as a wit — whose charming manners, 
sparkling humours and heartful talks may 
have the effect of producing us into his 
gay companions ! .But mix yourself up 
with him quite homely and you discover 


that his joviality is but a mask to hide 
the sorrows of a deep-seated mental 
agony ! 

Just turn your attention to school 
boys and sec how calm and quite do they 
keep in the class — as if they are probably 
the gentlest and the civilest creatures ever 
known! But vvliat a contrast becomes 
tbeir behaviour when on the play ground! 

Here they have dropped the mask of 
“gentility” and arc romping, rolling and 
shouting as free, natural and healthy 
boys as they are. This difference of their 
behaviour at school and play-ground is 
much the cause of an ingrowing dual 
personality in them. The question there- 
fore is wliat may he the obvious purpose 
that is being served by this puzzling 
instinct of man ? The only reply and 
tliat too again niquires qualification is the 
fact that but foi* tliis property much of 
our ills would not have been checked from 
catching contagion nor humanity saved 
from its subhuman obsession. Man’s 
beliaviour would have lost a lot of its 
novelty were lie not endowed with a 
faculty that could of its own self-induction 
switcli its true personality off or on the 
undesirable or desirable oliject. In the 
ahsi'iice of a like elastic [iropensity, mono- 
tony or inanition follows neither can we 
leave an impress of us on others. Besides, 
life too, without a changeable personality 
would have meant a lot of nonsensii 
living! A cat never tires of purring, 
neither is a vat sick of gnawing. Similar- 
ly, a linnet sings the. same song and pecks 
the same berry and never knows of any 
monotony. ]t never refuses the fruit 
because it is brown or tart but all the 
same it takes tliat to its fill ! 

Butman? He wants more! He is 
sick of liis bread lie took yesterday and 
wants jam or jelly to-day, otherwise he 
can’t eat liven a morsel ! In a word, man 
the off’-spring of an ever changing nature 
wants to see or feel a change round him ’ 
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And becjiinsc of tliis chaii'^ing pei’sonalifcy 
and fastidious nature he Jias unravelled 
the mystery (jf nature and explored difFe- 
rcnt avenues for liis intellectual joy. 

It is obvious therefore, that man is 
so conditioned in life as to behavci like a 
masked being and hence it is not easy 
enough to know him from his appearance 
only. 

In other words, tliei’o exists as mucli 
a difference between a masked man and 


his face as there lies between his appe- 
arance and personality. And had there 
been no such difference to the country, a 
major portion of us would have been 
shifted to the lunatic asylum long ago! 

Surely, because of this masking pro- 
pensity of man, he has not only been the 
most mysterious of beings but has created 
a lot of arts and sciences that are likewise 
as beautiful and profoundly deep as to lie 
buried in an everlasting mystery! 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Bij OliALJS HARMS, (l)ii. Jrx.) 


It is duo to piiotography and to tho 
process of reproduction based U[)on plioto- 
f'rai)hy that wo aro al)Io to-day to havo our 
actual daily haiipcnings so easily reproduced 
and that evorytliing which api)ears to us 
interesting— 'wlictlier daily episodes or obser- 
vations we aro making in our natural 
surroundings or with human beings — can bo 
illustrated in sucli a marvellous manner. It 
is thoreforo certainly not uninteresting to 
consider in a short abstract tho principles on 
on Nvliich photography is ])!ised. 

To produce an optical picture a siiiude 
hox evontually in the form of a cigar caso is 
sutiiciont ; the front wall of tliis hox to havo 
a tiny hole while the opi)osito wall will he 
replaced by a matted glass. If we want to 
capture a view with this ‘camera’ we direct it 
witii the opening in front to the object we 
intend to copy. Each point of this object 
f which 0 . g. can bo a man) is sending light 
rays througli tho opening which aro falling 
in straight direction on tho matted glass 
^fMcturo No. 1). As the rays which originate 
eventually from tho head of tho man are 
hdliug in an inclined position — up to down- 


ward motion— through tho opening they ^Yill 
contijuio in exactly tho same direction until 
they touch the malted glass ; while again tho 
rays originating from the feet of tho man will 
continue falling on the matted glass in a down 
to upward motion. The result is as already 
observed by i)riictically everybody tluit such 
an object i.s reproduced on tho matted glass 
in reversed i)OsiLi()n, i. e. standing on tho 



Dr. Claus Harms 
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head. Tho picture so obtained will bo li^jhter 
and sharper by fitting into the opening of the 
box a glass Ions. So we obtain of course in 
a very primitive inako-up a typo of camera 
which to-day in an improved from is being 
used as ‘BOX’ Camera by many people for 
photographic purposes. 

How primitive such a camera is will be 
intelligible in case wo aro putting sido by side 
with it a modern camera which is fitted so to 
say with all up-to-date e(iiiipments. Please 
inspect a modern plate camera as per sketch 
2. You will find instead of the straight 
wooden box with lens irremovably fixed a 
movable loathor bellow tlio front portion of 
which is connected with an assembly holding 
the shutter and the Ions (such .‘an objective is 


which is also expressed as 1:4.5. 

“Focus” is the distance between tho 
objective and tho ground glass while focussing 
on far distant objects (this focussing is called 
‘focussing on infinity’). In case therefore an 
objective has focus of 13.5 cm. it means that 
far distant objects lying at ‘infinity’ will bo 
reproduced sharply on the ground glass if tlie 
distance between tho objective and the ground 
glass is 13.5 cm. 

It will be ai)i)arcnt that not all objects 
reproduced on the ground glass aro ‘sharp’ 
but only some parts of tho object which arc 
lying in a certain distance parallel to tho 



a combination of several louses to meet the 
optical eflicioncy). Tho shutter allows light 
rays to pass tlirough tho objective whereby 
the volume of rays one intends to allow to go 
through it can be regulated according to 
one’s own desire. 

Tho end of the leather hollow is lixed 
into a soild box to take up tbo bellow plus the 
objective and the shutter in case the camera 
is not being used and to that end tbo above- 
mentioned matted glass or ‘Ground Glass’ as 
it is called normally, is fitted on wbicb tho 
light rays falling through tho ohjoctivc aro 
reproduced and on which as already explained 
the objects (buildings, ])ersons, landscapes, 
etc.), are being seen upside down. 

The luminosity and focus of the objective 
are of outstanding importance for the sharp- 
ness and clearness of tho picture. The lumi- 
nosity is tlie proportion of the opening of the 
objective to tbo focus i. e. in case of an objec- 
tive with an effective diameter of 3 cm. and 
a focus of 13. 5 cm. the luminosity of the 
camera is 


surface of the objective. All other objects 
lying before or after tbo distance referred to 
appear more or less indistinct. This is 
explained by tbo fact that tbo light rays 
originating from the objects lying nearer or 
farther will meet behind tbo objective in 
diflercnt points so that consequently one of 
the rays will bo shal l) licro and tho other 
t]ie»’*\ Ono has therefore to move the ground 
glass more to tbo front nearer the objective 


Body Bellows Front 
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in caso ono iiikonds to photograph more 
distant objects or away from the o])i 0 ctive 
for the photograpliing of nearer objects accor- 
ding to the space one intends to reproduce 
sharply. By studying carefully the picture on 
the ground glass ono ascertains when the 
object in question is appearing sharp. Actu- 
ally of course one is not moving the ground 
glass backward or forward hut the bellow 
together with the objective which of course 
is giving tlio same result. This explains also 
why the leather bellow has been so construc- 
ted as to permit of expansion as well as 
contraction. 

Some of our readers may enquire regar- 
ding the reason why in so many photos the 
objects are appearing equally sharp although 
they are lying eventually at (piite a good 
distance from each other. The reason may 
be for instance that one has used a camera 
with very small focus viz, li. 5. 5, 7. 5 or 
10. 5 cm. Tn case of a shorter focus the 
area reproduced on the ground glass is rather 
small, hut on the other liand the depths of 
focus is rather deep as the points are lying 
very close to each other where the light 
rays originating from the various objects to 
be photographed are mooting behind the 
objective. Cameras possessing longer focus 
viz, 13. 5, 15, 18, 21 cm. ami so on repro- 
duce the objects far bigger, hut liavo a very 
short depth of focus so that with a lumino- 
sity. of 1 : 4. 5 and focus of 15 cm. of a lens 
only those objects are appearing sharp on 
which the camera has been directly focussed 
by adjusting the hollow’ with the lens. There 
exists now’ another possibility to obtain a 
sharp ioi'G-and back ground viz, by the stop- 
ping dovvn arrangement. This stopping down 
arrangement being a ring composed out of 
a number of leaves servos to reduce the 
objective. The stronger we reduce the smaller 
therefore will be the opening of the objective 
and the angle of the light rays fulling through 
the reduced opening of the objective. No 
matter whether they are coming from the 
nearer or from the farther distance, they 
all have to take the same way. The points 
on which those rays are appearing sharp are 
now lying so close to each other that at a 
certain medium focussing all objects close 
or distant to the camera appear to the eye 


as .sliarp and are also actually reproduced 
sharply. 

The smaller now will be the opening of 
the ohjoctivo due to stoj)ping down the 
darker is of course the picture (the smaller 
the window^ the darker w’ill be tiio room). 
This exjdains why in case of a small opening 
of the oiqectives due to stopping dow’ii one 
has to expose very long. The higher, howe- 
ver, the luminosity is i e. the less w’e actu.ally 



Roll film Camera 

stop down, the shorter w ill be the time of 
exposure on account of good volnmo of light 
entering into the camera, It is therefore 
necessary to litid tlio correct adjustment 
between the necessary depths of focus (to 
he obtained by stopping down) and the 
necessary time of exposure (winch is generally 
influenced by the moving of the object 
itself). 

The ground glass of a camera which 
enables ns to observe our objects and focus 
on it does not give us the final picture. We 
therefore have to replace the ground glass 
by a photographic plate as soon as the focus- 
sing lias been done properly. The jiliotogra- 
phic plate is a glass plate covered with a 
line hromsilver layer which is extremely 
sensitive to light. They are manufactured 
and packed in rooms into whicli no day- 
light can penetrate. To get these plates 
ready for the photograph they are placed in 
a dark room into a protecting case-the so- 
called ‘metal cassette’ which is closed by a 
removable slide. In the dark room only 
a w’eak rod light is permitted as the normal 
so-called orbliochromabic photographic mate- 
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rial is very little sensitive to red light rays. 
After removal of the ground glass the entire 
metal cassette will ho inserted into the 
camera, the slide taken out and the shutter 
of the objective opened for a certain time 
so tliat the light rays will fall through the 
objective and the bellow on the photographic 
plate and reproduce on the sensitive layer 
a picture of tlie objects whicli have been 
focussed slmrply before. After closing the 
shutter of the objective the metal cascetto 
is being closed by inserting the slide and 
withdrawn out of the camera in which now 
the ground glass is ngain fixed. The plate 
will bo taken out of the metal case only in 
the dark room again in the presence of a 
very weak dnrk I'cd light. So far no picture 
will 1)0 recognisable on the plate. This 
picture will appear only by means of a 
chemical proee.ss while developing the plate. 
It is placed in a bath containing a certain 
numhor of chemicals in a given proportion. 
All parts of the jdate which had been touched 
during the exposuio by the light rays will 
be blackened by the developer. Those parts 
wliicli obtained less light will ho blackened 
correspondingly le.ss, while others having 
received jnore light will turn black more 
intensely. As soon as tbo developing has 
been finished the best degree of blackening 
being obtained, the plate is put in a so- 
called fixing bath with tlio intention of re- 
taining the condition of the jdato so fjir 
obtained by the development and make the 
layer non-sensitive to light. As soon as 
this has been finished the plate has to 
he placed in a flowing water to wash out 
the chemicals yet sticking to the layer. 

Wlien studying at day-light the ready 
develoi)ed i)lato one sees a true picti'i’e of 
tlie object photograpliod showing even the 
minutest details, this picture, however 
being negative”. Since those spots touched 
by strong light rays are turning deep black 
while those affected less by the light rays 
show also a lesser blackening, one will find 
for instance, that the light sky having sent 
strong light rays on the i)Iato, is black, 
while dark trees, dark architectures, etc. 
sending out less light on the plate are appea- 
ring light. A black spot would appear wliite 
in the platOi a light face, bands, etc. however 


dark. To obtain now a ‘Positive’ picture 
i.e. a true roprodnetion of the object taken, 
the negative plate will be copied. One takes 
a piece of photographic paper covered with 
a ln*omsilvor layer similar to the plate, places 
it directly against the plate and allow light 
to fall through tbo plate on the paper for a 
certain time. 

While developing the paper the same 
will happen as before with the plate — dark 
places will api)ear light and light places dark. 
As the sky on the plate is dark it will bo 
reproduced light on the paper since only 
little light can fall through on the paper. 
The trees which were light on the plate will 
turn dark on the i)apor, the suit will now 
he really black, and the face light, etc. On 
account of this reversion wo are receiving so 
a ‘positive’ ])ictnro. 

The above explanations have been made 
on hand of a plate camera. There is another 
type of camera which is to day particularly 
appreciated, the rolllilm camera (Kiguio No 3 ). 
It is constructed on tlie same iirinciplos, only 
the ground glass is not provided. Tlio dis- 
tance is being focussed according to a scale 
in feet which either lias been fixed on tbo 
baseboaid or on the ring of the ohjoctivo. 
It is therefore necessary to estimate tlie 
distance and then focus according to tbe 
scale. Since thus one does not get any control 
by means of the ground glass, one u.sos 
either a so-called llrilliant view findcj- 
or wire- frame view finder. The name 
’EOLLFrrjM/ Camera indicates that not 
the photograpliic plate is being used as 
the negative material, but a film whicb is 
being supplied in a roll and is being insorinl 
in tbe cameia. Ifereafter the camera is 
closed, the film transported by means of ai) 
outside knob so that the first iiortion of tfio 
film i,s placed tliere where in the plate camoia 
the ground glass and tbe plate respectively 
are inserted. Then the exposure is made in 
the same manner, the film transported by 
means of the above-mentioned outside knob 
so that tbe next portion of it will bo ready 
for a furtlior exposure. 

Photography has developed enormously 
during the last decades. While in previous 
years exceedingly heavy, big and un*bandy 
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cameras lincl been used, those of to-day are 
small and liandy, and can bo kept with- 
out difliculty either in the bn^ of tlie lady or 
coat pocket of the gentleman. A further 
improvement lias ])cen made by combining 
the advantages of the plate camera (focussing 
by means of the ground glass) with those of 
the rollfilm flight weight of the negative 
material, low cost, simple, speedy and handy). 
The results are the so-cnllcd mirror reflex 
cameras w'heie the rollfilm is being used ns 
the negative material, while on tlie other 
hand a ground >uis been provided on which 
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the object can ho [iroperly focussed and con- 
trolled before and during the exposure 
exactly. This typo of camera now so popular 
all over the world, has on the top of the 
objective a second objccti\c which is showing 
the object on the ground glass (Figure 
No. 4). 

Similar to tlie progress in camera cons- 
truction also the negative material has heen 
improved considerably. Originally very little 
sensitive it reejuired long time of exposure 
(up to several minutes ! ). Besides the layer 
used consisted out of a very coarse grain so 
that the pictures appeared incoherently. 
Furthermore they were also not anti- halo 
(i.e. white spots appeared on the pictures in 
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which the contrasts of light were very strong 
viz, photos made against the window, against 
burning lamps, etc. ). The negative material 
produced to-day allows very short exposures 
(l/25th or I/fiOth parts of a second) even on 
dull days or at evening hours. It was also 
possible to produce a considerably finer grain 
of the sensitive material so that one can now 
make enlargements of sizes not imaginable 
previously. Even strong contra sis of light 
are being reproduced by a siiecial layers 
apjflied on the back of this new negative 
material. 

In the beginning the negative material 
was sensitive mainly to blue and violet rays. 
Yellow, Green and particularly red were not 
correctly reproduced. They api)eared too 
strong while the blue was reproduced too 
light. Also here the photo chemistry has 
achieved improvements so that to-day it is 
possible to reproduce the colours far better. 
This is particularly the case with the so- 
called ‘Pan’ material which enables a very 
good reproduction of the red rays and which 
is specially suitable for exposures at artificial 
light. The colour photography has progressed 
to a good extent as well although due to the 
complicated handling and high cost it cannot 
he used hy the general public. There can he 
no doubt that in future it will be iiossihlo to 
])roduco coloured photos and — what is far 
more important— coloured copies of these 
photos with the same simplicity as wo make 
to-day our black and white snaps. 

The re-discovery of the Infra-red photo- 
graphy during the last years has aroused 
great interest. This photographic material 
is sensitive to the Infra-red rays which the 
eye cannot see. Infra-red plates enable 
therefore photographs of objects many miles 
away where our eye due to the mist lying in 
the distance cannot see in spite of the most 
powerful field-glass, since the Infra-red plate 
is piercing this mist. 
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B]j RAI BAHADUR G. C. SEN, B.C.S., 

I)//. Secretarij, Local Self-Govt Department, Government of Bengal 


Conduct of Business : 

The Municipal Executive. 

The Act lays down that certain 
matters, — generally matters of interest or 
importance — shall come before the com- 
missioners at a meeting. All other 
matters can be disposed of by the Chair- 
man — who is the head of the municipal 
executive, — or the Vice-Chairman who 
has the power to act for the Chairman 
during the latter’s absence or incapacity 
and to whom certain powers of the Chair- 
man are usually delegated. The new Act 
provides that in the case of municipalities 
the income of which is above one lakh of 
rupees a year the Local Government may 
require the Municipal commissioners to 
appoint an Executive Officer. Where 
such an officer is appointed, he acts as 
the principal executive officer of the com- 
missioners; and the commissioners at a 
meeting may then delegate to him all or 
any of the powers vested in the commis- 
sioners under the Act; whereupon the 
Chairman ceases to exercise the powers 
so delegated to the Executive officer. In 
all other matters, the Executive Officer 
acts under the direction of the Chairman 
through whom he remains responsible to 
the commissioners. 

For the transaction of business, the 
commissioners are required to meet at 
least once in every month, and may meet 
as often as required. 

On the requisition of not less than 
one-third of the whole body of commis- 


sioners the Chairman, or in his absence, 
the Vice-Chairman has to call a special 
meeting. In default, any three commis- 
sioners may call a meeting on seven days’ 
notice. 

The Chairman, or in his absence, the 
Vice-Chairman, or in the absence of both, 
a commissioner chosen by tlie other com- 
missioners present presides at every 
meeting. 

Standing Committees 

The new Act empowers the Com- 
mi.ssioncrs at a meeting to appoint stand- 
ing committees to whom any of their 
functions, powers and duties may be 
delegated from time to time. 

The members of each standing com- 
mittee are elected by tlie commissioners 
at a meeting from among their own 
number. Outsiders may also be appointed 
as members subject to the condition that 
their number does not exceed one-third 
of the total number of members of the 
committee. 

All the proceedings of any such 
committee are subject to confirmation or 
modification by the commissioners at a 
meeting, unless in special cases the com- 
missioners at a meeting otherwise 
direct. 

Functions 

The old Act (of 1884) distinguished 
between ‘‘municipal Regulations” dealing 
with simple measures of sanitation and 
improvement or public convenience which 
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were in force in all municipalities, and 
“Special liegulations’’ relating to import- 
ant administrative provisions which 
applied only when expressly extended by 
Government to any municipality. For 
example all municipalities were authori- 
zed “to maintain and construct roads and 
bridges, primary schools and dispensaries, 
to carry out measures of elementary 
sanitation including tlie provision of water 
supply from wells and tanks, to cleanse 
streets and public conveniences, and to 
j’eqiiire the removal of nuisances on pri- 
vate premises”. While duties which 
could be laid on municipalities under the 
“Special Kegulations” or powers which 
applied when expressly extended, included 
lighting with gas or electricity, provision 
of water- works or a system of water 
supply, and the cleansing of private 
privies and cesspools, — for all of which 
services tlie Act authorized the levy of 
of special rates. There were also certain 
other regulations, c.g. in regard to build- 
ings, sale of food and drugs, burial and 
burning grounds, offensive and dangerous 
trades and occupations, markets, and 
registration of births and deaths, which 
might be enforced by municipalities 
specially empowered in this behalf. 

The amending Act of 19;i*2 removes 
this artificial distinction and enacts a 
comprehensive body of municipal law 
which applies proprio vigorc to all munici- 
palities. It is merely some elaborate 
provisions in regard to streets, buildings 
and husteesj which require to be expressly 
extended. A statutory obligation has 
now been ini])osed on municipalities to 
lu’ovidc a suitable system of water supply, 
drainage and lighting. The scope or 
range of municipal activities has also 
been widened and rendered elastic by a 
provision enabling the commissioners, 
with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, to add from time to time to the 
objects and purposes on which municipal 
funds may be expended. 


Public Health and Sanitation etc 

Much wider powers have been conferred 
on the municipal commissioners in 
matters of public health and sanitation. 
They have been given considerable 
powers for the restraint of infection, for 
arranging for the removal of patients 
suffering from infectious or dangerous 
diseases to hospitals, for securing the 
purity of milk supply, and of water 
supply for drinking purposes, and for a 
control over the preparation of foods and 
drugs. In addition to hospitals and 
dispensaries, they may provide for nurses 
and midwives and also for sanitary 
inspection of schools and * colleges, 
and medical inspection of school 
children. They have been given 
greater power for regulating markets and 
slaughter houses, weights and measures. 
Ih’ovision has also been made under the 
new Act for better registration of births 
and deaths, and the Local Government 
have been empowered to make rules for 
carrying out the purposes of these pro- 
visions. 

Finance and Taxation 

The tax on persons has been aboli- 
shed as being dillicult to assess and as 
having in the past given rise to widespread 
com|)laints of unfair incidence. The rate 
on holdings is now the principal form of 
direct taxation. The percentages at 
which commissioners may levy holding, 
water, lighting and conservancy rates on 
the annual value of holdings have been 
raised, from 7.J to 10 and 10 to 15 while a 
new tax on trades, professions and callings 
and a tax on vessels moored at municipal 
ghats have been prescribed. A fee may 
also be charged in respect of the issue or 
renewal of any license granted by the 
commissioners. 

Pow er has also been taken to impose 
at any time any other taxation which the 
comuiissoners may consider reasonable 
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and whicli the Local Government may 
approve. 

The cart tax is an important source 
of income in some rural municipalities. 
It is a fee levied on owners for the 
registration of carts whicli are kept or 
used in the ordinary course of business 
within a municipality. 

Assessment 

Assessment of the annual value of 
holdings has always formed what has 
been called tlie weakest link in the chain 
of municipal administration, for want of a 
suitable, independent and impartial 
agency. Under the old Act municipal 
commissioners had often to undertake 
the work of re-assessment, and in many 
cases, it was obviously difficult for them 
to discharge their duties fearlessly or 
impartially since they had to depend on 
the ratepayers themselves for their return 
to the municipal board. The new Act 
provides for the creation of a panel of 
independent and impartial assessors from 
amongst whom municipalities have to 
choose an assessor at the time of re-assess- 
meiit. The object is merely to secure an 
e(iiiitablc and satisfactory assessment, and 
the system has been adopted on the 
analogy of the system that has been in 
force in the democratic municipalities in 
Great J3ritain. 

Control by Government 

By increasing the elective element in 
municipal boards Government have 
abandoned the old f^^stem of “internal 
control’', and the popular voice has been 
given greater freedom in the direction of 
policy and the details of municipal admins- 
tration. A very large extension of powers 
over the property and personal rights of 
the ratepayers has also been given to 
their representatives on the municipal 
board. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
Local Government to retain some form of 


“external control” so as to secure the 
proper exercise of discretion by the com- 
missioners without undue interference 
with the principle of local autonomy. 

The power of superseding the munici- 
pal commissioners in case of inefficiency 
or persistent default has, therefore, been 
retained under the new Act. 

In two important respects the new 
Act provides for an alternative method of 
intervention which may eventually prove 
more suitable, namely — (i) under the old 
Act if a department of a municipality was 
mismanaged, the only remedy was to 
supersede the entire body of niunicij)al 
commissoners; the new Act provides that 
in such a case, instead of superseding the 
whole body of municii)al commissioners, 
(Tovernment may supersede the particular 
department, and take over its manage- 
ment; (ii) wliere default, mismanagement 
or abuse of power is proved, (roverninent 
are empowered to dissolve the municipal 
board instead of superseding or suspending 
its constitution. This gives an opportuni- 
ty to the electors to i)ronoimce their 
judgment on the outgoing commissioners. 

Working of Municipalities 

'riic administration of nmnicipalitics 
lias been hampered to a certain extent by 
lack of funds. 13ut it cannot be said that 
this has been wholly due to causes 
beyond their control. If municipal bodies 
are alive to their responsibilities, civic 
amenities must be provided to meet the 
growing needs of cities and towns and 
municipalities must be prepared to raise 
the cost thereof by assessing the necessary 
tax on the ratepayers. Municipal com- 
missioners have, however, in the past 
generally shown a disinclination to 
increase the burden of taxation on the 
ratepayers. That there is a growing 
readiness, however, to impose and to 
submit to municipal taxation "is apparent 
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from the fact that tlic income from 
mimicipal rates and taxes which was 
about Us. 48,00,000 in 1020-21 Jose in 
tlie same number of miinici[jalitics to 
about Ks. (34,00,000 in 1032-38. fii the 
larger towns at least there is a general 
willingness to initiate and carry out 
schemes of drainage or water supply and 
to lind the maintenance cost thereof by 
means of a specifil rate. For instance, 
water supply projects have been com- 
pleted in 43 towns at a total cost of over 
lls. 1,()2,00,00() (including grants and 
loans from (Tovernment), serving a total 
population of over 12, 00, 000, and yield- 
ing an average daily supply of 15,()25,00() 
gallons. The total expenditure on 
drainage and sewerage works, serving an 
approximate population of (),82,0()l) in 31 
municipalities up to the end of Occember 
1033 bncluding expenditure from grants 
and loans) was Ks. H4,05,.')00. 

Since the passing of the Sanitary 
Officer’s Act (Act 11 of 1011) 22 munici- 
palities have appointed Wealth Officers, 
and 84 municipalities now employ 100 
Sanitary Inspectors. The appointment of 
the Wealth staff has contributed, in no small 
iij(?asure, to a general rise in the level 
of public health administration in these 
municipalities. Better control of epidemics 
is now possible, and there is a general 
leadiness on the part of the municipal 
authorities to initiate measures tor this 
purpose. For instance, to ({Uotc the 
latest (Tovernment Kesolution on the 
workingof municipalities during 1032-33: 
“inoculation for small-pox w'ere extensive- 
ly resorted to, and anti-malarial measures 
were widely adopted in co-operation with 
Fallimangal Samits and otlier local 
associations” The administration of the 
hV)od Adulteration Act, on the other 
hand, was not uniformly satisfactory, 
wliile the registration of births and 
haths under the Bengal Births and 
breaths Kegistration Act left ample room 


for improvement. 

The allocation of revenues to 
different heads of expenditure has, on the 
wliole, been (piite fair ; the expenditure on 
establishment has usually been kept to a 
low figure, and the bulk of the municipal 
income has been devoted to the services 
for the benefit of the ratepayers. 

Conclusion 

I hit the principal defects of municipal 
administration, have been indifference to 
account rules and to audit reports, 
slackness in the collection of taxes, 
disinclination to have recourse to strong 
measures for the realization of arrears, 
and a general laxity of supervision on 
the part of the municipal executive, 
resulting in frecpient embezzlement of 
municipal funds. These are serious 
defects which cannot he lightly ignored. 
The remedy lies witli municipal commi- 
ssioners themselves. The new Act has 
democratized the constitution of munici- 
palities : widened the sphere of municipal 
activities; and lias given increased powers 
to the municipal bodies. Jhit the fullest 
use cannot be made of these powers 
and of this increased opportunity for 
civic development, unless the municipal 
commissioners are inspired with a proper 
sense of their duties and responsibilities 
and are prepared to tackle their local 
problems, without fear or favour, in a 
real spirit of service. 

I t cannot be ignored again that these 
small units of local self government 
furnish the best training ground for 
service in the higher spheres of Self- 
Government; and if we cannot prove 
uiir fitness for the administration of local 
affairs in these small tields, any advance 
in responsible government which the 
Keforincd constitution may bring in will 
very largely be illusory’ in its effect. 
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The White Raja of the East 

By T. C. li. ALLEN 


James Brooke was the son of an offi- 
cial in the East India Company, and he 
was born in the European suburb of 
Benares in 1803. At the age of sixteen 
he was commissioned as an ensign in the 
Bengal Army, but a service wound in a 
minor campaign cut short his military 
career, and in 1830 Brooke resigned his 
commission and sailed for home by a 
curiously circuitous route, via Penang, 
Singapore, Canton, and St. Helena. 

The young man was especially imp- 
ressed with the coast of the Dutch East 
Indes, and he wrote in his diary, ‘‘Around 
us are various smaller islands, fringed 
with wood to the water’s edge, and all 
uninhabited. JIow exciting is the mere 
sound of an uninhabited island ! imaginat- 
ion fires up at the idea, and every energy 
is strung up to explore and discover, what 
a field for enteprise and adventure ! But 
not for me’, young Brooke was wrong. 
Those romantic, magical islands in the 
shallow seas were to be the field of his 
life’s adventure, and it was one of the 
strangest adventures that ever happe:?ed 
to an Englishman. 

Dreams of the East 

The invalid landed in England and 
went to live in Bath. But the spell of 
Malaya had laid its grip upon liim, and he 
was soon forming wild, restless schemes: 
for going back. At onetime he was toying 
with the idea of raising enough money 
to “carry letter of inanjue” and sett- 


ing out as a privateer against what he 
called “the Dutch vagabonds in the 
Eastern Seas.” At another he was dreaming 
of the clear pool below the waterfall at 
Penang. And all the time lie was longing 
to have a schooner of his own for trading 
or exploring, or for any adventure the 
chance might fling in his way. 

At last, in 183J, his father, now 
retired from India, provided a sum of 
money that was sufficient to buy a small 
brig on which young James had set his 
heart, and gave a modified blessing upon 
a scheme of which he had been told ex- 
tremely little. James Avas entranced, and 
in a state of ecstasy he loaded his brig, 
the Eindlay ; 2110 tons, fast, rakish, an 
cx- slaver, with a miscellaneous collection 
of cargo, hired a professional captain, 
and set sail in May, 1834. 

Off to Malaya 

The voyage, from every point of vii w, 
was a complete failure, and two years 
later James Brooke was back in Jinglaiid, 
the Eindlay was sold, and all had to b(3 
begun again. That same year the retired 
Bengal official died, and left each of Ins 
five children the comfortable sum of 
thirty thousand pounds. Instantly James 
Brooke began to wonder again. He bought 
a schooner and sailed through the Levant, 
and uj) and down the coast of Asia Minor, 
and, significantly, began to read bookr5 
about Borneo, b’inally, in 1838, he drew 
up a prospectus of a voyage to the East. 
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published it in the Athenwm, and set 
out in his 140- tonner for the fabled land 
of Malaya. 

In his prospectus Brooke pointed out 
that since the contact of the white man 
with the Dyaks of Borneo the natives had 
been steadily degenerating; that once 
flourishing nations were dying out and 
large tracts of the globe were being allow- 
ed to relapse into barbarism. Piracy 
and slave-trading were rampant. The 
Dutch rule in Java was corrupt and incom- 
petent, and Jh-itain ought to extend its 
beneficient hand over Borneo before the 
Dutch got at it. But — and this is a very 
significant passage in view of later hapen- 
ings — Brook laid it down in his prospec- 
tus that “any government w'hich may be 
directed to the advancement of tlie native 
resources, raiber than l)y a flood of 
European colonization.” 

Muda Hassim 

The objects of the voyage were also 
laid down to chart and survey, and to 
open up communications with the abori- 
gines. In otlier words. Brooke’s intention 
was to pave tlie way for Governmental 
action. 

In May, 1839, the schooner nnchored 
at Singapore, and in July pushed on 
towards Borneo. The key-man in that 
island, so far as Brooke’s objects were 
concerned, was Muda Hiissim, the Raja 
of Sarawak, who was reported to hate 
the Dutch and to like the Jbiglish ; 
accordingly Brooke approached him with 
a great mass of presents, silks from Surat, 
velvets, gunpowder, preserved ginger, 
syrups, and toys foi his children. For 
the ordinary trade in Borneo, Brooke 
pinned his faith to one commodity, a 
coarse type of nankeen. 

Muda Hassim welcomed him in 
friendly fashion and offered to conduct 
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him personally throughout Borneo. This 
was a wonderfully tempting offer. It w^as 
more than Brooke had dared to hope for 
in his most optimistic dreams. Unfortu- 
nately there was one little condition 
attached to the offer. A rebellion had 
been ranging in Sarawak for several 
years. Would the white man lend the 
magic of his prestige to the army of the 
Raja ? If he would join the Raja’s forces 
he would not have to fight. His mere 
presence would be enough. And then, 
when the war was over, they could go 
sightseeing together. 

The rebels surrender. 

Brooke acce])ted the offer, but he 
soon found that the Raja’s army was a 
collection of cowards, and he refused to 
continue the war. The Raja in despair 
offered him the Governments and trade 
of all Sarawak if lie would reconsider his 
decision. Without accepting the offer, 
Brooke relented and went back to head- 
quarters and in the following year 
negotiated the surrender of the rebels, 
and by the sheer force of personality 
compciled the Raja’s men to observe the 
conditions of surrender, and persuaded 
Muda Hassim himself to spare the lives 
of all concerned. That w^as the beginning 
of the power of James Brooke. From 
that moment the Raja admitted frankly 
that he could not do without him. 

A curious situation developed. The 
Raja clung to Brooke as the man who 
had saved him from the rebels, and the 
rebels clung to him as the man who had 
saved them from the Raja. The one was 
prepared to grant liberal reforms in the 
system of government, if Brooke would 
only stay in Sarwark and protect him ; 
the others were longing to be under the 
permanent jirotection of the man who 
could secure the liberal reforms. James 
Brooke, who was a deeply religious man, 
felt that a divine command had been laid 
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upon him, ami he resolved to settle down 
in Romeo, to plant a colony there, and to 
become a pioneer of European ideas and 
improvements. The spread of civilization, 
of commerce, and of the Christian reli- 
gion were his three main objects, and of 
the three, the spread of comerce was the 
least important in his eyes, although, of 
course, it w’as through commerce that the 
new colony was to be financed. 

Brooke loses his temper 

Romeo is rich in antimony ore, and 
Muda Ilassim had promised to deliver a 
large eonsignmnet in return for the goods 
which Rrooke had biought out. Rut now’ 
Muda Hassim turned nasty. No antimony 
arrived, the prisoners of the rebellion wwe 
still kept in prison, and the crew of a 
wu’ecked English ship were held in some 
obscure dungeon, and Rrooke could not 
obtain their release. 

lie waited as patiently as he could, 
bringing as much moral pressure to bear 
on the Raja as psssible. But moral 
pressure w’as not very effective in Borneo 
in the forties of the last century, and at 
last Rrooke lost his tein2)cr. He loaded 
the guns of his schooner, trained the 
broadside on the royal palace, went 
ashore and demanded to be made Gover- 
nor of Sarawak. The terrified Muda 
ci'aved in at once, and granted everything. 
The prisoners were all released, and the 
new Governor settled down to his wwk. 

Facing the problems 

His first task was the abolition of 
the extortion and corruption upon which 
the finances of the country had been 
based from time immemorial. And not 
only were there the tax-gatherer and the 
official to be dealt with ; there were the 
pirates and the head-hunters who preyed 
HO savagely upon the unfortunate natives. 
“The only happiness,” wrote Rrooke, 


“which ever falls to the lot of these nn- 
happy tribes is getting one tyrant instead 
of five thousand.” 

Rrooke’s attitude of mind at this 
time is a beautiful commentary upon the 
blend of piety and practical politics 
which was so characteristic of many 
great Victorians. “Next year I am going 
to put down }uracy,” he wrote. “Eear 
nothing for me. The decision is in 
Higher Hands. And if that fifty-barrel 
gun comes, so mucli the better.” 

There were many other problems 
besides piracy awaiting the new Baja. 
There were famines to be relieved ; mur- 
derers to 1)0 caught ; courts of justice 
established ; laws to be made. J^very day 
I^aja Rrooke presided in bis 02)en court, 
like an ancitmt patriarch, listening to 
grievances, however petty, and awarding 
his verdict, lb was a strange new’ ex- 
perience for the natives, to bring tl^eir 
complaints before a judge w'lio could not 
be bought, bullied, or turned one hair's- 
breadth from bis determination to dis- 
cover tlie ti’utb. 

Equal Justice 

I’hon eajiie a now’ sen.sation. Tlierc 
was to be not only justice, l)ut e(nial 
justice ill Saraw’ak. Kollovvers of the old 
Baja, courticu’s, fawming ])oliticians, all 
were to be ameual)le to the Jjaw\ Such 
a thing was unheard of, and the simiilc 
I)3aiks understood at Inst that there was a 
strong and just man in the land. The 
only distinction which Raja Brooke 
recognized, in his administration of the 
law, was the distinction between innocent 
and guilty. 

Then he tackled the immemorial 
curse of the East, the moneylender. 
The usual rate of interest was fifty i)cr 
cent per month, and the moment the 
debtor fell behind in his jiayments In 
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became the slave of the moneylemler. 
The Uaja stamped out the evil very firmly. 
He also organized a war-fieet of praiis to 
tackle tlie sea-pii*ates, and manned them 
with the late rebels, who adored him to 
a nian. The leading ])irate was captured, 
tried and executed and the profession 
hecame somewhat discredited in conse- 
quence. 

Official Recognition 

At last the British (lovernment 
1)egan to feel, vaguely, that something 
rather odd was happening in Sarawak, 
and an ollicial mission was sent to find 
out exactly what it was, and in the mean- 
while official help, in the form of a gun- 
boat, w\as sent to clear tlie rest of tlie 
pirates out of their nests. The Govern- 
ment, on getting its report was puzzled 
and suspicious. ^Fhis white man was 
up to no good ; that was the general 
feelings. Ihit no one in C'alcutta or 
Whitehall could detect exactly wJiat his 
particular line of graft was. It w’as liow- 
ever, impossible even for a permanent 
•official to overlook the suppression of 
))iracy, and when no less an individual 
than the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America recognized ^Ir. J^rooke 
as “The Kuler of the State of Sarawak,” 
and wrote to him as to an equal, it was 
time for Whitehall to make up its mind. 

So the independence of Sarawak was 
recognised. Jk-ooke was acknowledged 
to be the Baja, and he was given a 
baronetcy and a K. G. J3. On visiting 
London in 1847 he was given the freedom 
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of the City, and was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the island of 
fiabuan. In 18.51 serious charges of 
speculation and unnecessary cruelty in 
pirate-suppressing were brought against 
him, and he was triumphantly acquitted, 
and in his last years an estate in Devon- 
shire was bought for him by public 
subscription. Raja ]3rookc died in ISfiS, 
and was succeeded by his nephew. His 
adventure, upon which he set out so 
hopefully in liis little schooner, had 
lasted for twenty-nine years. 

Conrad’s Tribute 

It was a great and noble life, and 
its epitaph has been written in noble 
words by a man who understood and 
de.scribed the Shallow Sefisas no English- 
man has ever been able to do. 

“He was a true adventurer in his 
devotion to his impulse,” wrote Joseph 
Conrad in “The Rescue,” ‘'a Juan of high 
mind and of juu'e heart, and he laid the 
foundation of flourishing state on the 
ideas of pity and justice. He recognized 
chivalrously the claims of the conquered ; 
he was a disinterested adventurer, and the 
reward of his noble instincts is in 
the veneration with which a strange and 
faithful race cherish his memory. 

M isunderstood and traduced in life, the 
glory of his achievement has vindicated 
the purity of his motives. He belongs 
to history.” 

With such an epitaph Raja Jlrooke 
may well be content. 


o 



Educational Broadcasting in India 
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Ifc is perhaps too late in the day to 
advertise the possibilities of Educational 
Broadcasting in India. To those who 
keep abreast of all developments in the 
modern world, it will prove an unneces- 
sary platitude; to others, not in touch 
with the current of events in the world 
abroad, it will be news indeed to learn. 
Any way *a University in the air* is in 
the air, and all that we need to do is to 
give to this ‘airy nothing’ a ‘local habita- 
tion and a name*. The harnessing of the 
wireless to the ends of education is, in 
point of fact, a fresh testimony to the 
Scientific use of Imagination ; and to 
those gifted with imagination, it must 
make a ready appeal. 

While we may leave the doubting 
Tom alone still to doubt and despair of 
the future of Educational Broadcasting 
in this country, we may safely proceed 
upon the accredited testimony of others 
that ‘there is a place for Broadcasting 
in education and a place for education in 
Broadcasting.* That being the cast, one 
may legitimately wonder at the belated 
appearance of Education on the [stage 
when the different factors of civilised 
life have had from the very beginning 
their full share of recognition in the day’s 
Radio Programme. During these eight 
years of its existence, the Broadcasting 
Service has confessedly rendered a dis- 
tinct disservice to its own cause by 
allowing itself to be monopolised by 


Music, instrumental and vocal, Sporting 
and Commercial Intelligence, Weather 
Forecast and General News Bulletin, 
while matters educational, like the prover- 
bial Cinderella, have been suffered to pine 
in silence. The result has been, as it needs 
must be, that the educated public has 
come to look upon the Broadcasting 
Service with ‘amused indifference*, or at 
best as dilute amusement too dearly 
purchased for the matter of that. It is 
undeniably true that a welcome departure 
from the good old plan has been made in 
the recent institution of Educational 
Broadcasts, so that it may serve as just 
the lever to impart to the service itself 
an air of seriousness and tlms raise it in 
public estimation. Well-intentioned as 
the change is, it has not been able so far 
to cope successfully with the already 
accamulated volume of prejudice against 
local Broadcasting Service. As a matter 
of fact, such promiscuous lectures on 
topics selected at random, as we have 
been getting for the last four years, can- 
not, and evidently are not designed to, 
restore the lost equilibrium, and retrieve 
the anomalous position of Educatioinil 
Broadcasting. 

Truly speaking. Educational Broad- 
casting starts on its career with a clean 
slate, as it were, and in full cognisance 
of the fact that it lias to create a field for 
its reception, perchance to spend itself 
out in disarming the die-hard prejudices 
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that ai'e largely born of ignorance. It is 
no mean advantage, however, not to be 
saddled ah inito with a tradition, which 
so often acts as a dead-weight rather 
than an asset, and here is a case in point. 
In a country where the percentage of 
illiteracy is appallingly large, the need 
of an intensive propaganda for educa- 
tional uplift and expansion can hardly be 
overestimated. If the sole raison d'etre 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
lies in making education broad -based, one 
of the cheapest, and perhaps the best 
way to do it is to fall back upon Broad- 
casting. It would, however, bo absurd 
to construe it to mean that a Broadcast- 
ing Service could in any way supersede 
or supplant the existing educational 
machinery of the land. It clearly discla- 
ims any such ambitious scheme and all 
that it proposes to do is to supplement, 
and not supplant, the activities of the 
various educational agencies already in 
existence. Given an academic passport, 
the Broadcasting Service is sure to rise 
equal to the occasion, and fully justify its 
claim. Eor, if nothing else, it will have 
at least translated into reality the wish, 
nobly conceived and nobly expressed, by 
II. I. M. the King in his gracious reply to 
the address of the University of Calcutta 
in January, 11)12 the wish, namely, to see 
spread in the province a “net-work of 
schools and colleges’* that will turn out 
“useful citizens*’ of the future. In this 
I.and of Regrets, a wish, however piously 
conceived, has the fateful tendency to fall 
still-born, and if it somehow escapes this 
fatality, it may grow up to be the father 
of the thought that marks its consumma- 
tion. We visualise the day when this 
happy idea of a net-work of schools and 
colleges, otherwise unrealisable, will have 
realised itself in the establishment of a 
net-work of receiving and propagating 
centres for wireless Broadcasting in 
Education. 


GL7 

While the possibilities of Educational 
Broadcasting lie as yet in the womb of 
the future, it is worth our while to take 
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stock of the realities of the situation — 
the doubts and difllculties in particular 
that stare us in the face. In the first 
place, what is apprehended is a stout 
opposition from a class of people that 
have vested interests in sticking to the 
good old plan obtaining in our schools 
and colleges. The teachers already in 
service arc too apt to view with dis- 
favour the introduction of Radio sets 
into their close preserves, in so far as 
they scent in it a premonition of their 
own occupation gone. The alarmist’s 
reading of the situation may not unreaso- 
nably create a stirring in the dovecotes, 
but it is entirely a misreading of the aim 
and aspiration of Educational Broadcas- 
ting. dear enunciation of our plan will 
it is hoped, set at rest all misapprehension 
and suspicion on this score. If we may 
re-allirm, even at the risk of repetition, 
the very soul of Educational Broadcating 
is a responsive co-operation between the 
class-teacher and the Radio-speaker. 
Without an active response from the 
other side, the Service is bound, like 
‘one-way truflic’ to stagnate, and be 
eventually side-tracked. On the other 
hand the school or the college teacher, 
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while helping the liidio-speakei' by 
explaining and elucidaLing liis lectiu'e to 
the students, immediately after its deli- 
very, will only help the cause he repre- 
sents. Tlie Service will not only offer 
splendid opportunity for self-education 
on the part of the teachers, but will also 
confer on their teachings a new dimen- 
sion of value, in so far as they come in 
for confirmation by the broadcast lecture 
and thus acquire a wider publicity. 
Imposing, as it does, a strain on imagina- 
tion as to how all this can come about, 
the net gain on the part of the teacher 
is by no means imaginary or doubtful. 
What is particularly arresting from the 
teacher’s point of view is the mood of 
‘alert silence’, induced in students drilled 
ir. the habit of maintaining an expectant 
attitude while listening to Educational 
Broadcast. This is confessedly a by- 
product of listening to broadcast discour- 
ses — which is an art by itself. That this 
discipline of an active strenuous silence 
on tlie part of students is of inestimable 
advantage to the teachei', none can gainsay. 
This is a matter which clearly merits 
recognition from tlie authorities entrusted 
with the training of teachers. Nor would 
it do to try to make capital out of the 
personality of the class-teacher, and place 
at a discount the broadcast talk of the 
Kadio lecturer, who cannot, it is conten- 
ded, communicate his personality on the 
wireless and impress it upon his invisible 
audience. It is true in a sense, that 
‘things seen arc iiiighter than things 
heard,’ and the class-teacher scores a 
point where others fail in so far as he 
can knock simultaneously at least at the 
three gateways of sense of his visible 
audience whose eyes, ears take ‘in their 
dole’ and brain treasures ‘up the whole.’ 
But with ‘wisdom at one entrance shut 
out’ people acquire, by virtue of the 
Psycho-physical law of Compensation a 
heightened sensibility of the other senses, 
a surplus mind-energy which is sure to 


prove an invaluable asset in tracking out 
the personality of a speaker, visible or 
invisible. If it is still maintained that 
the Kadio speaker suffers in comparison 
a loss that cannot otherwise be made 
good, our reply is that what is lost in 
intensity is more than counter-balanced 
by what is gained in extensity. 

Secondly, others of a commercial 
turn of iniim will run down the project 
of Educational Broadcasting as being an 
unprofitable concern. Admittedly, it is a 
non-revenue-fetcliing service, and to a 
commercial conscience it is criminal to 
maintain a department of public service, 
which means a continual drain on the 
public exchequer. But, then, it would 
not do to forget the essential character 
of Broadcasting as a “State Service,” 
and here commercial considerations must 
at all times be subordinated to the ideal 
of public service. There are, however, 
ways and ways of increasing the revenues 
of the State and the Broadcasting Service 
itself may be made a paying concern from 
the commercial point of view, if we make 
room for what the Americans call “Selling 
time” in the day’s programme. But 
even that amount of commercializaticii 
will not serve to make it populac. Eor 
to commercialize an institution is not 
the best way to popularize it — to make 
it one of the people and for the people. 
A thing is truly popular if it ensures the 
greatest good of the greatest number, 
and Educational Broadcasting is to be 
made a standing example thereof. 
Accordingly to make pecuniary profit the 
standard absolute is to desecrate the 
ideal of public service; and Broadcasting 
as a department of State Service cannot, 
with any semblance of justification and 
without abdication of its main function, 
sloop to the level of a money-grabbing 
institution. 

Some, again, have found fault with 
the local Broad-casting Station for still 
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allowing itself to be in the leading sti'iugs 
of the Bombay Station, and one well- 
informed critic has gone so far as to 
despair of all its possibilities, so long as 
“the Bombay Station remains a drag on 
the finances of the Calcutta Station." 
The criticism has a plausibility all its 
own, and appearing, as it does, in an 
atmosphere charged with tense excite- 
ment over the (piestion of “Provincial 
Autonomy”, it is destined to impress with 
all the greater force of a contagious con- 
viction. But, then, there are always 
two sides to a question ; and nothing is 
more inimical to the cause of a judicial 
estimate on a situation than the irresisti- 
ble drive of crowd psycliology. Specially 
in a matter like this, sentimental consi- 
derations are too npt to prevail and 
mystify the broader issues. What is of 
initial importance to the ends of a 
dispassionate decision on the point is to 
be on our guard against seductive catch- 
words and sliibboleths of the day, and 
to stave off their incidence on a balanced 
outlook. There is indeed much force in 
the plea for autonomy so far as the 
Oalcutta station is concerned ; but let us 
not, in the name of Provincial Autonomy, 
invoke provincial insularity, which is 
sure to spell disaster in the long run. 
In our zeal for reform let us not, for 
Heaven’s sake, devise a measure that is 
calculated to divest Broadcasting of its 
All-India character and assign to it a 
provincial status. On the threshold of 
new ventures, with boundless possibilities, 
nothing would be more disastrous for the 
local Broadcasting Service than to forge, 
in this way, its own fetters, and contrive 
a self-imposed limitation on its increasing 
activities, when it should be forging 
ahead and extending its territorial limits. 
The best way, therefore, of developing it 
along lines of progressive usefulness, 
without prejudice to its individuality or 
autonomy, would be in perpetually out- 
growing its parochial character in active 


commerce with the outside world. 

Let there be, however, no delusion 
about this our deference to public 
criticism. There is no den^/ing the fact 
that an all-round co-operation and give- 
and-take between the Kadio-speaker and 
the Kadio-listener can alone ensure the 
future of Broadcasting, here as elsewhere. 
Just as a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
that hears it and never in tlie tongue 
that utters it, so does the popularity of 
Broadcasting depend upon the mode of 
reception accorded to it by the listener. 
Accordingly, the Itadio Listener not only 
hears but has a claim to be heard ; lie lias 
a voice (as he has a ‘loud speaker’ !) in 
the affairs of transmission. But, then, 
accommodation or concession to popular 
demand has its obvious limits. To 
democratise a public institution is a 
wholesome measure so far as it goes, but 
we have to see that it does not go too 
far, and thus stultify itself. Evidently 
to bend, like the weather-cock, to every 
passing breath of criticism does not augur 
well for an institution. Time and again 
we have found Eadio-critics, in the pose 
of liadio'lovers and connoisseurs, airing 
their views and reviews in the local 
newspapers, and that often in the name 
of The man in the street.* Now it is 
neither possible nor desirable to take 
notice of these, all and sundry ; even if 
we would, we could not, and if we could, 
we w^ould not. If wc are taxed for an 
explanation, our reply is that ‘the man 
in the street’ must remain where he is, 
and not wdicre he should not be. Here 
is a typical instance of the tyranny of thfe 
clemoSy illustrating one of the character- 
istic dangers of democracy. Hence the 
supreme need of the hour is not so much 
making the world safe for democracy 
as it is making democracy safe for the 
world. 

So much for our preliminary survey, 
and our balance-sheet clearly reveals a 
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of possibilities that is not at all 
discouraging. On the eve of embarking 
upon the new venture, — as clearly evi- 
denced by the Government project of 
giving a chance to ICducational Broad- 
casting in the IMidnapore area — we do 
envisage the prospect of establishing 
contact with world-wide organisations 
that are going to build up in the near 
future a ‘wireless’ League of Nations. 
The much-talked-of “International fellow- 
ship” or “Intellectual co-operation,” will 
remain a pious wish merely, until and 
unless the making of the international 
mind is an accomplished fact, and the 
best way to ensure it is to develop 
cultural contact with minds, widely 
diverse and geographically remote. Edu- 
cational Broadcasting is the most appro- 
priate vehicle for securing that inter- 
national understanding, which is the 


cry of many but the prize of a few. It is 
an institution which, in its wonted 
mission of having education ‘in the 
widest commonalty spread’, serves as a 
perpetual reminder that in the thought- 
exchange of the world to-day, India has 
some specific, unique contribution to 
make. She may he a negligible partner 
in the Geographical dispensation of the 
League, but not, as we hope, in its wire- 
less scheme. It is, in all conscience, the 
best nursery for training up the youth of 
all lands internatiomilly minded. The 
last, though not the least, important 
achievement of the Eadio in the realm of 
spiritual values is that it leads, through 
progress^ive conquest of time and space, 
to the establishment of an hjiiipire of 
Mind. What untold possibilities this 
New Imperialism has for the future of 
the human race, time alone will unravel ! 


FLYING BY FLAPPING WINGS 


The Russian Parachute expert 


Soviet aviator.s have been making a 
niiiiiber of experiments lately in the hope of 
discovering some method of flying by flapping 
wings. G. A. Schmidt, the lliissian parachute 
expert is here seen with the latest form ol 
artilicial wings. This i)hotograph was taken 
just after he liad landed from a fl'glit (j 1 
almost a mile. He went up in an aeroplane 
to a height of 9000 ft. and then laiinclicd out. 



Women of Turkey 
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In 01 J T&rkey — and when I say Old 
Turkey, I mean the Turkey that was 
still in existence as late as twelve years 
ago — the restrictions to personal freedom 
and manifold disabilities imposed on 
woman kept her in a state of complete 
inferiority and protracted tutelage. No 
male must see her face and hair, except 
her husband and nearest relatives. She 
was allowed to appear in hardly any pub- 
lic place but the street, and even there 
she had to go enshrouded in a heavy 
black garment that hampered her every 
step and gesture, and she had to wear on 
her face a veil, may be not quite thick 
enough to stifle her, but mostly thick 
enough to Idind her to anything but a 
dim, starlit night vision of the outside 
world. You could see her groping along 
from one home-prison to another with 
the awkward scared movements of a 
night bird thrown out into the sunshine. 
If her veil or garment was not deemed 
thick enough or ample enough or it she 
had dared to raise her eveil too often or 
too completely to catch glimpses of the 
world, the police were entitled to inter- 
fere and nasty complications might ensue. 
Of course she was not allowed to go out 
after curfew time, when checking her 
became less easy. The liomes of Old 
Turkey were divided into two parts, as 
though by a water-tight partition. The 
part reserved for women had its windows 
equipped with wood lattices, that would 
pretty successfully ward off light and 
sunshine, so that a fusty atmosphere and 
permanent twilight would prevail in the 
rooms. And then, there was polygamy, 
little practised, it is true, in the last 
decades of Old Turkey, chiefly owing to 
economic reasons, but the mere theoreti- 


cal existence of which could not but be 
degrading to Turkish womanhood. 


I know there are Western travellers 
and writers who fell in love with Old 
Turkish life and wrote books in praise of 
its romantic and picturesque features. 
They were fond of watching the women 
fleeting like black masks along the walls 
or peeping from behind their latices — and 
their imaginations ran riot. They were 
fond of the rotten old social organisation 
in just the same way as they w^ere fond 



Mustapha Kcmal Pasha, 

President of the Turkish Republic has 
complctly revolutionised Turkish life. His Wester- 
nisinir policy is brought out by this photograph ol 
liim, dancing with his adopted daughter at the 
ball given to celebrate her marriage. 
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of the hoi'des of inastedess dogs that 
used to roam th& streets of Istanbul, and 
of the Old Bridge over the Oolden Horn, 
with its mouldering disjointed boards. To 
them it was just an unsual sight, a char- 
ming, exciting, nerve-tickling holyday- 
cruise experience ; but to the Turks 
themselves whose family life was disorga- 
nised by absurd regulations, whose night 
rest was troubled by howling dogs, and 
who, having to cross the Old Bridge 
twice a day, had their heels torn from 
their boots and their walking-sticks 
snapped in their hands, it was a perma- 
nent hitter, paralysing, exasperating evil. 
Some have thought that this unjust and 
impossible state of affairs must soon come 
to an end — was, as it were, bound to 
change of itself. But such optimism is 
belied by facts. 

Kemal Atatiirk, President of the 
Turkish Eepublic and a great reformer, 
began by encouraging the outward liberty 
of woman ^f)d her social intercourse, on all 
occasions. Patiently but with unswerving 
tenacity he insisted on her removing her 
veit and her sack-like outdoor garment. 
This was a hard fight indeed, many 
women themselves and their menfolk 
clung to them with the force of prejudice 
and education — or ratlier the lack of it. 
But the new fashion sponsored by a man 
enjoying so unique a prestige spread 
steadily and the battle of the veil was 
won. Then came the adoption of the 


Swiss JOivil Code, which ensured the 
equality of the sexes in social status as 
well as family rights. 

The next step was the granting 
to women of the Municipal Vote and 
Eligibility. Thus they started on their 
social and political apprenticeship. This 
was some time ago. Meanwhile, all 
university careers and all professions 
were being thrown open to women and 
the secluded phantom of yore became 
more and more a present and indispens- 
able element in economic and social life. 
There are by now in Turkey ever increa- 
sing numbers of women judges, lawyers 
doctors, artists, teachers, diplomats, 
Jictresses, police and airwomen. The 
women of Turkey are entering freely on 
all the careers that were hitherto consi- 
dered the exclusive domain of man. 
They are carrying on with their compani- 
ons, in all equality and harmony, an 
ever closer and more active co-operation 
in the economic social and cultural life^ 
of the nation. 

The news that has lately reach- 
ed the public, tiiat the woman of 
Turkey liad obtained the political rights 
still denied to many of her Western 
sisters and that seventeen Turkish 
women would this year sit in Parliament, 
is the crowning event in her short but 
hard struggle for emancipation under the 
jegis of the great reformer President. 



Literary Shrines of London 

Bij Sheikh Iftkkhaii Hasooh 


The mind that can reverence historic 
association needs no explanation of tlie 
charm that such associations possess. 
There are streets and houses in London 
which, for pilgrims of this class, are 
haunted with memories and hallowed 
with an imperishable liglit that not 
even the dreary commonness of eveiy 
day life can quench or dim. Almost 
every gi'eat author in Knglish literature 
has there left some personal trace, 
some relic that brings you at once 
into his living presence. In the time of 
Shakespeare, Aldorsgate was a secluded, 
peaceful quarter of the town, and there 
the poet had his residence, convenient to 
the theatre in Blackfriars, in which he 
owned a share. It is said that he dwelt 
at* No. IM Aldersgate Street which has 
since been demolished. ^lilton was born 
in a court adjacent to Bread Street 
Cheapside, and the explorer comes upon 
him as a resident in St. Bride’s chur- 
chyard, where the poet Lovelace was 
buried, and at No. B) York Street, West- 
minister, in later times occupied by Jeremy 
Bentham and by William Hazlitt. 
Walking through King Street, West- 
Uiinister, one comes across the house of 
Edmund Spenser, who, victim to barbarity 
died there, in destitution and grief. Ben 
Jonson is closely associated with places 
that can still be seen. He passed his 
boyhood near Charing Cross — having 
been born in Hartshoim Tjane, now North- 
umberland Street ; he attended the parisian 
school of St. Martin’s in-the-Fields ; 


and students who have roamed about 
Lincoln’s Inn will call to mind that he 
helped to build it — a trowel in one hand 
and a volume of Horace in the other. 
His residence in his day of fame, was 
outside the Temple Bar where, incidently 
I passed every day while going to my 
lectures. 

The ^I er mai d — wh i ch Jon son — f re- 
quented, in companionship with Shakes- 
peare, Fletcher, Plerrick, Chapman and 
Donne — was in ]b*ead Street, but no 
trace of it now remains. Of course, there 
is a place called ‘TJie Appollo’ in Fleet 
Street which was the try sting place of 
the club of which he was the founder. 
JMie famous inscription, ‘O, rare Ben 
Jonson!’ is three times cut in the Abbey; 
once in Poet’s (V)rncr and twice in the 
north aisle, where he was buried, — a little 
slab in the pavement marking his grave. 
Dryden once dwelt in a quaint, narrow 
house, in Fetter Tjane — the street in 
which Dean Swift has placed the home 
of ‘Gulliver,’ and where the famous 
Doomsday Book was kept, but, later, 
removed to a finer dwelling, in Gerrard 
Street, Sdoo which was the seen of his 
death, ’'rhere is also another house in 
the same street which is said to be that 
of Edmund Burke’s. Dr. Johnson’s 
house, in Gough Street, bears a muial 
tablet, and standing at its time-worn 
threshold, needs no effort to picture that 
uncouth figure shambling through the 
crooked lanes that afford access to this 
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queer, somber, melancholy retreat. 
When I visited that house 1 found that 
it was there he wrote the first dictionary 
of English and the characteristic, memo- 
rable letter to Lord Chesterfield. The 
historical antiquarian society that has 
marked many of these shrines has ren- 
dered a signal service. A house associa- 
ted with Sir Joshua Reynolds and a house 
associated with Hograth, both in 
Leicester Square, and houses associated 
with Benjamin Eranklin and Peter the 
Great, in Craven Street ; Sheridan, in 
Savile Row ; Campbell, in Duke Street ; 
Garrick, in Adclphi Terrace ; Mrs Siddons, 
in Baker Street, and Michael Faraday, in 
Blandford Street, all of which are well- 
know to Indian students going abroad, are 
only a few of the notable places which 
thus designated. For my part, when I 
have been rambling in Fleet Street, which 
is quite close to our Temple, I always had 
a special delight to remember even so 
little an incident as that recorded of the 
author of the ‘Elegy’ — that he once 
saw there his contemptous critic. Dr. 
Johnson, shamhling along the sidewalk, 
and murmured to a companion, ‘Here 
comes Ursa Major.’ For true lovers of 
literature ‘Ursa Major’ walks oftener in 
Fleet Street today than any living man. 

Most of these great men are buried 
in the Abbey — in Poet’s Corner, which 
occupies an end of one of the transpets 
or cross aisles of the Abbey. The monu- 
ments there, are simple, for the lives of 
literary men afford no striking themes for 
the sculptor. Shakespeare and Addison 
have statues erected to their memories ; 
but the greater part have busts, medalli- 
ons, and sometimes mere inscriptions. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of these 
memorials, I have noticed that the visi- 
tors are attracted towards them. A 
kinder and fonder feeling takes the place 
of that cold curiousity or vague admira- 
tion with which they haze on the 


splendid monuments of the great and 
the heroic. 

A good leading thread of literary 
research might be profitably followed by 
the student who should trace the foot- 
steps of all the poets, dead and gone, that 
have held, in England, the office of 
laureate in the reign of King Edward the 
IV ; Andrew Bernard in that of King 
Henry VII ; John Skelton in that of 
Henry VIII, and Edumund Spenser in 
that of Queen Elizabeth. Since then the 
succession has included the names of 
Samuel Daniel, Michael Drayton, Ben 
Jonson, John Dryden, Thomas Shadwell 
Nahum Tate, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, Henry James Pye, 
Robert Southey, William Wordsworth, 
Alfred Tennyson, and now eJohn Masficld. 

When I visited the Poet’s Corner in 
in the Abbey some years ago, I tried to 
form some arrangement in my mind of 
the objects I had seen, but found they had 
fallen into indistinctness and confusion. 
Names, inscriptions, trophies, had all 
become confounded in my recollection, 
though I had scarcely taken my foot 
from off the threshold. Wliat, I thonglit, 
is this vast assemblage of sculptures but 
treasury of humiliation ; a huge pile of 
reiterated homilies on the emptyness of 
renown and the certainty of oblivion ! 
It is, indeed, the empire of death ; his 
great shadowy palace, where he sits in 
state, mocking at the relics of human 
glory, and spreading dust and forgetful- 
ness on the monuments of great men. 
How idle a boast, after all, is the iinmoi- 
tality of a name ! Time is ever silently 
turning over his pages ; we are too mucli 
engrossed by the story of the present, to 
think of the characters and anecdotes 
that gave interest to the past ; and each 
age is a volume thrown aside to be 
speedily forgotten. The idol of today 
pushes the hero of yesterday out of om 
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recollection ; anJ will, in turn be snppla- 
ted by his successor of tomorrow. 

History fades into fable ; fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy ; 
the inscription iiioldcrs from the tablet ; 
the statue falls from the pedestal. 
Columns, arches, pyramids, what are tliey 
but heaps of ssind ; and their epitaphs, 
charcters written in the dust ? What is 


the security of a tomb or the perpetuity 
of an emblament ? The remains of 
Alexander the Great have been scattered 
to the wind, and his emty sarcophagus 
is now the mere curiousity of a museum. 

The man pases away ; his name 
perishes from record and recollection ; 
his history is as a talc tliat is told, and 
his very monument becomes a ruin. 
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Evolution Of Dress From The Stone Age 
To The Roman Era 



Every period and every country has 
its distinctive garb 


Boys and Girls must Develop Beauty 

Miss MAYA DEVI, m.a. 


Tlicre is \i new eonception of loveli- 
ness for hoys and girls. It is highly 
necessary that there should he a new 
uioveinent in India to develop the physi- 
cal beauty of our young men and women. 
Many parents and even some of the tea- 
chers do not at all care to develop health 
and beauty in their children and pupils. 
They insist the children reading all the 
time at scliool or home. Of course, at 
present, there is a great enthusiasm to 
encourage sports among boys and girls. 
.Hut as yet no one seems to be anx.ious 
in the cultivation of [diysical beauty. 

The ancient Greeks had a great idea 
about the physical beauty of man and 


woman. They even thought that exter- 
nal perfection was an expression of moral 
beauty and rightly so. In all the advan- 
ced countries of Europe and even in Japan 
and China, there is a regular move to 
encourage the cultivation of personal 
charm and beauty among the younger 
people. Why ? Because they have 
realised tliat beauty is the glory of men 
and women. It gives a greater charm 
to life. It is the expression of strength, 
of cleanliness, of everything fine and 
wholesome. Many ])cople in this country 
seem to think that beauty is merely an 
external matter and in many cases it is 
found in persons who are lacking in 
mental and moral qualities. This is a 
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mistaken idea. True beauty re(j[uires the 
quality of intelligence which illuminates 
the face and makes for personality. 

If men and women have a duty to 
cultivate and develop their internal 
qualities, it is equally necessary that they 
should devote their attention to making 
themselves attractive and charming. 


It is not at all a waste of time and energy 
to devote some part of every day to physi- 
cal exercises as well as to personal adorn- 
ment. Cleanliness should become part 
and j)arcel of your habit. It will keep 
you from many diseases. Then look to 
your dress. 

J^eauty is part of youth. It expre- 



The “ Wolf ” drilling in Rome is an every day scene in modern 
Italy—It is part of the educ: Mon of children 


A physically perfect body is the best 
equipment to possess a perfect soul. 

In India, it has been our customary 
practice to slnit out beauty or rather 
discourage physical beauty. We cover 
up our beautiful girls in purdah and shut 
our women in rooms. Our men disfigure 
themselves by asceticism, caste and 
communal marks on the bead and Jiosc. 
We neglect the personal cliarin and 
beauty in our young ones. 

Students, both boys and girls must 
make a great effort to make themselves 
as attractive and beautiful as possible. 


sses vitality and enthusiasm. You will 
begin to get a new charm in life. It will 
develop personality and personal magne- 
tism .which will go a great way t«> 
success in life. Every boy and girl must 
cultivate this luibit of making themsolve^^ 
beautiful early in life. You are not only 
the captain of your soul, but you are tlio 
captain of your personal appearance too. 
Eight eating, sunshine, exercise, plenty 
of sleep, cleanliness, and neat dress will 
make you the charming youth of India. 
Develop external cleanliness, perfection 
and beauty, tlicn you are bound to aspire 
for moral beauty and internal cleanlines> 



The Three Great English Poets 
Who Died Young 


There in an old Greek saying that 
those whom the Gods love die young. 
This seemed to be true in tlie case of the 
three great Knglish i^oets J3yron, Slielly 
and Keats. Not only that tliey died 
young, but all of tliom died in otlnn* 
countries. 

ijord Hyron was the eldest of the 
three. Jfe w’as born in 1788. Byron was 
a wonderful poet w^ith extraordinary gift. 
But, he was a wilful, moody and passionate 
man. At one time in liis career he w’as 
the darling of London Society. iJis 
handsome appearance and his excellent 
poetry brought him many admirers. ITe 
married a rich heiress, but his wild life 
made him intolerable for her. In ]8l(> 
he left England never to return. 

He wandered all over the continent 
writing poetry to describe his wanderings. 
He called himself Childc Harold and his 
poem about liis travels is called Childc 
HarohVs Pihjrimar/e : 

It was during this time tliat tlie 
(ri’eeks began their fight for independence 
against the Turks. Byron joined the side 
of the Greeks but before long he died in a 
Greek village called ^lissolonghi. 

Percy Bysshe Shelly w’as the friend 
of j^yron and was four years youngei* to 
him. Shelly was a brilliant poet and 
always desired the welfare of his iellow’- 



Byron 


men. His school fellows at Eton used to 
call him “Had Shelly” and he was 
expelled from Oxford for putting his wild 
opinions into a book. Shelly always 
rejoiced in Nature and her moods. His 
beautiful poems to The Cloud and The 
Skylark are very popular. The Ode to 
the Wcf^t Wind is one of his very best 

poems. 
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two of his beautiful poems. He also died 
out of his native land. It is said that 
some unfavourable criticism about his 
poetry published in a magazine hurried his 
death. Shelly in his Adouais describes 
Keats thus : 

“A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift- 
A love in desolation masked ; a Power 
dirt round with weakness; it 

(;an scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbcint hour ‘ 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow ; even whilst wc^ speak 
Is it not broken? On the 

witlierijig flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly, on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while 

the heart may break.” 


Shelly alf=5o left J^highind for the con- 
tinent. He had a yachot in which he 
went cruises along the coast. While on 
his way to Leghorn to meet a friend a 
terrific scpial sprang up and his yachet 
went down and the great Poet was 
drowned in July IS8‘2. 

Keats was also an outcast from 
England. Byron and Shelly left their 
country because of their wild opinions. 
But Keats was driven out by bad health. 
He was also a born poet. He liked to write 
about dreamy romantic subjects especially 
love stories. ]3ut with all that he looked 
at nature with a sad and thoughtful eye. 
To Autimnmd To the Nightingale k\'o 




Shelley 


Changing Outlook of the Indian Youth 

A BREAK WITH TRADITION 

Bu K. POTHAN THOMAS 


To-day more people than at any otlier 
stage in the past century are probably 
agreed that there are radical defects in 
the working macliinery of the social 
order. That a change in the social life 
is inevitable has come to be almost an 
ai-ticle of faith with the younger genera- 
tion of intellectuals. How and when it 
will come, l)y what process of unrest and 
('-ompulsion are details that concern them 
little. T have heard it said by many a 
young man and woman that some of our 
unjust and meaningless social customs 
and differences must be shattered by 
some cataclysmic changes. This rotten 
and irrational civilisation that divide 
human beings according to colour, caste, 
religion and wealth, they insist, deserves 
to die in the fire of human love, for only 
by such a day of atonement can we be 
ci caused of our lepi’osy and start afresh 
with the innocence of a divinely ordained 
race. 

The dream of a world community 
embracing all humanity, remains like 
plato’s republic a ‘pattern in heaven’ 
unrealised and seemingly unrealisable on 
earth, inspite of the apparent effort made 
by the Christian nations of the West. 
The younger generation of India, if not 
aiming to the height of platonic ambition 
at least wish to call themselves a united 
Indian nation. The struggle of India’s 
intelligent youth that is just started is an 
effort to free themselves from the clutches 
of the tyrants that denv them the fulness 
of life. 


His first act is a challenge to the 
traditional custom of his community. 
Hitherto he has followed its direction 
blindly from the inborn sociality of his 
nature : now he rebels against what 
appears to him as the dictate' of an 
unjust tyrant — the tradition and 
custom. The rebellion is in the name, 
not of mere instinctive desire but of his 
right to act in accordance with his judg- 
ment of new-born reason based on new 
social values and new social ideals. He 
has begun to think for himself. As every 
boy and girl steps out of the school room 
into the world they find that they are 
thrown down from the noble pedestal 
of high idealism into the stinking abyss of 
injustice and filth. This revolt of youth 
is nothing new. 

In perhaps no other country in the 
world docs society continue to follow 
custom and precedent with such un- 
thinking insistence as in India. Repeated 
criticism of its vagaries, bitter denuncia- 
tion of its injustices and voluminous 
suggestions for its improvement have 
been follow^ed by no commensurate result, 
(‘onviction is spreading in these days 
especially among the younger generation 
that unless and until we reform our 
society and abolish once for all the many 
.social and communal evils our very 
existence as a nation is doomed. Plans 
are legion for social reform that will bring 
us on a par with other advanced nations 
but few of the plans include any hint of the 
steps by which they can be put into effect. 
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Christianity, Hinduism, Mohmeda- 
nism and as for that matter every 
religion command ns to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves ; yet in ninety nine 
cases out of a hundred we express it by 
cutting each others throat. How can you 
expect modern youth imbibed with the 
noble idealism of service and self sacrifice 
to live in a society as members of one 
community where individuals hate one 
another? Give freedom to the untouch- 
ables, liberate our women and cast 
asunder the shackles that bind human 
beings to the granite stone of an ancient 
custom and tradition that no longer fits 
in with the modern conception of life is 
the cry of our young men and women. 
It is true that all l)uman societies fall 
short of perfection l)ut the imperfection 
is at its height in our society. 

There are leaders among us who 
fully realise the absolute necessity for a 
moral reform. The faith in the necessity 
for a change has been maintained for 
over a century. It has been preached 
at social conferences, thundered forth on 
platforms and blazoned in the headlines 
of newspapers so repeatedly and so 
vehemently that it has all the externals 
of a sacred dogma. And strangely enough 
it has not materialised in a great degree 
but has passed on as the twitterings of 
so many fretful sparrows. 

But to-day this ‘j'adical ferment* is 
wuMtten in bold letters on the face of 
every young man and woman. Youth 
have begun to idealise what is meant by 
calling man a social being. Youth to-day 
is thinking and dreaming of an era when 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas they 
could pass on as members of one 
community, children of one mother, 
sharers of one destiny. Perhaps the 
so-called practical men might call these 
dreaming youths mystics. Yes, truly 
they are mystics. But remember that 


lasting work of the world have ])een 
accomplished by mystics alone. 

It may be asked what is the necessity 
for a social change in India. Was not 
our society in existence for centuries and 
did not men and women live in it and 
lived happily too ? 

In their beginning stages institutions 
and social systems are not repressive. 
On the other hand they may have been 
progressive and thereby received the 
sanction of law and religion. But as 
they develop customs and traditions 
harden into rigidity and repressiveness. 
The need for a social change lies in the 
repression or frustration of the principal 
instincts or desires of an importimt and 
progressive fraction and the iinpossibility 
of obtaining the customary I satisfaction 
for their higher instincts. Man is after 
all a creature of habit and tradition. Any 
custom or tradition, no matter how 
absurd, pernicious or anachronistic if it 
be once firmly fixed in the moves will 
continue to exist long after its social valiK' 
has passed until sheer necessity forces 
its abolition. 

To-day some of our social customs 
outlive their original necessity. Discontent 
among the intellectuals is universal. 
Why ? “The true intellectual” says II. !>. 
Parker “aspires to be a free spirit, ho is not 
a partisan but a spectator, he acliievcs 
greatness to the extent that he frees 
himself from the ideas peculiar to a 
particular class or race or period.” He 
sees the contradictions in society, 
shortcomings, injustices and inlicivnf 
weaknesses. 

How many of our young men and 
women are trying to cut themselves 
asunder from the ties that bind them lo 
an illogical and ugly communalism ? I lnw 
can we fit in a worn out social system 
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tluit penalises and discriminates social 
contacts against one another ? 1 )enoiuina- 
tionnl exclusion and competition are 
largely to blame for the situation that 
exists. Many do not know what is taking 
place, others do not care, while yet 
another group are still living in the nine- 
teenth century and believe that progress 
can only be achieved by building tlieir 
own denominational programme witliout 
regard to the other. 

1 believe that the present situation in 
I ndia requires a mucli more definite break 
with tradition than lias liitherto been 
necessary. 1 have lieard it said by many 
of our leading men of the older generation 
tliat tradition and custom are the accumu- 
lated common sense of centuries and that 
tliey keep our society aloof from being 
contaminated by the materialistic philo- 
sophy ot modern ages. I do not for a 
moment undervalue tradition and tlie 
common sense underlying it, but what 
I wish to discuss is the changing outlook 
of our youths and tlieir attempt to adjust 
tradition to new issues or rather how 
to live in the modern world. 1 believe 
tliat some of our tradition underestimates 
the value of deliberate tliinking. Most 
of tliose who arc oiiposed to any sort of 
cliange are the defenders of caste, and 
privilege. Thinking endangers privilege — 
economic, social and traditional. While the 
piesent world progresses at a rapid speed 
tradition and custom remain static. The 
results of modern inventions have 
produced a world ({uite different from our 
grandfathers' and our young men and 
women find it difficult to adjust them- 
selves to a never clianging tradition. 

At certain times in human history 
the ideal of character and conduct has to 
he re-examined and we have today reached 
sucli a time. The test of the value of the 
traditional ideal of character and conduct 
is the condition of India at present. 


Communal and caste fights, illiteracy of 
the masses, backwardness of our women, 
privations due to unemployment, and the 
most notorious frequent abductions and 
other evils are due to social defects in the 
ideal of character and conduct. Youth 
to-day are searching for the sort of ideal 
for ji man or w'oman which will make 
them destroy these evils. Modern circum- 
stances favour such destruction. Many 
of the evils in our social life seem 
to be due not to deliberate wickedness 
but to an obsolete system that could no 
longer fit in with modern ideas. What 
we want at the present moment or wliat 
our young men and women hunger after 
is for a national ideal of cliaracter. The 
W’orld is always changing and we cliange 
with it. To meet tljis change w'e require 
not only thouglit but sympathy and 
understanding - the application to life of 
a standard of conduct and behaviour. 

We hear a lot about national unity 
and communal harmony. But unless 
tliere is social unity it is impossible to 
achieve this ideal. To-day all communi- 
ties are living in an entirely new sort of 
w^orld and that civilised life in the present 
India depends upon a continual inter- 
change of services. If society denies this 
.social communion wdth one another to 
the rising generation it will be broken to 
pieces, because the tide of modern ideas 
cannot tolerate separatist tendencies. We 
have to build a society in which the 
benefits of civilisation will be more ecpially 
shared than at present and not a sort of 
community or society consisting of 
different ikinds of men and w^omen not 
a superior few wdio are beneticiarics of 
civilisation and a majority who are chief- 
ly its victims. Unless a change comes 
immediately the situation is to grow 
worse. The Indian youth to-day, although 
he realises the obstacles in his onward 
march, has not developed in him the 
radical spirit to break it by force. The 
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economic incentive and the social myth 
have not emerged among them in any 
acute form. Despite tlie miseiies of the 
depression, the volume of unemploy- 
ment, the communal clashes, the 
licentious and filthy life of some of the 
rich, the Indian youth show extraordi- 
nary patience under adversity and our 
young men and women are still bemused 
by dreams of prosperity and the chances 
of a romantic cliange in the social life 
of tlie country. Timely reforms by 
societies flexible enough to respond to 
social pressure can avert undesirable 
conse(iuences and save society itself. 

A soundly conceived progress requires 
a juoving equilibrium of change. But 
the various parts and institutions of our 
culture are not clianging at tlie same 


rate. It is at the points where these 
more rapidly changing functions impinge 
upon other more slowly moving ones in 
our highly interdependent civilisation 
that strains are set up. The so-called 
cultural lag has been most marked in 
such social institutions as education, law, 
marriage, economics of distribution and 
public welfare and public morality. The 
body of our aciiiisitivc society is cancerous 
with inequity and inequality. Only a sur- 
gery by creative minds can save it. Tjet 
leaders come forword with courage, 
skill and im.'igination so that they may 
save our society from being utterly des- 
troyed by the onward march of progre- 
ssive youth with the determination to 
make this world a fit place for Ininiiiii 
habitation. 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED YOUTH 

Bfj “NIKAS ' 


Tragic incidents in the progress of 
love always result in something great and 
wonderful. But for the death of Bea- 
trice, we would never have had the 
beautiful “Divine Comdey”. The famous 
Taj Mahal^ would never have been built had 
it not been for the untimely death of Nur 
Jehan. Pure love is divine and it always 
finds expression in works of immortal fa.ne. 
The first light house of the world was the 
monumental expression of the intensity 
of love of the famous Sostratus for the 
beautiful Athenian girl. 

Sostratus, the pupil of the great 
Macedonian architect Dinocrates, desired 
to marry a lovely Athenian maiden and 
when the time for the wedding had 
arrived, the girl, together with her 


parents, set out to cross the |)iece of water 
separating Greece from bigy|)t. As they 
approaclied Kgypt tlie sea, up to then 
had been (piite calm, became very rough 
and the pitch dark?iess of the night pro 
vented them from seeing ahead ; neither 
could those on land, who heard their 
cries of distress, lielp them in any way. 
Wlieii tlie dawn came Sostratus and his 
relatives found that his fiancee and all who 
had accom|)anied her had been drowned, 
for the ship had struck against some 
terrible rocks and been broken to pieces. 
Sostratus was so overcome with grief that 
he gave up doing his work and passed his 
time in sighing and weeping over the 
event. 

Some months later Dinocrates, his 
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The first light-house built near the isle of Pharos 
by Sostratus as a memorial of his love for his 
Athenian maiden. 

beloved friend and inast(*r, sii^^ehited to 
bill] a way by wliicli lie could ^ive con- 
crete expression to his sorrow and at tin*, 
same time prevent a s]nj)-wreck occurrin*' 
a second time, And tlie idea conceived 
by Dinocrates was to l)uild a tall wliitc 
tower on the island (d* Pharos from the 
top of which flames would show to those 
on the sea the rocks and daii'^erous shoals 
near the coast. So Sostratus, verv 


pleased with tliis su^yestion, set to work 
to plan not onl\' a beacon tor boats but 
also a nionument worthy of his Athenian 
love. The reignin;*' Dtolemy, for Ale- 
xander tlie (Ireat was now dead, took an 
interest in the undertakin*^ and told 
Sostratus not to allow the cost to deter 
him from making* it as beautiful as possi- 
ble. The site chosen was at the eastern 
end of the isle of Pluiros by tlie entrance 
to the liarbour. According' to old records 
the structure*, was four hundred feet higli 
and consisted of several storeys, each one 
narrower than the preceding one, the 
hij’lier ones liaving windows looking 
towards the sea, out of wiiich large flames 
and torches lit up tlie surrounding parts 
during the night. An iron basket, fixed 
in a specially shaptal hollow on the top 
storey was used foi‘ the lire, the men who 
attended to the lire thus becoming tlic 
lirst liglitlioiise keejiers. Tlie shape of 
the building was s(|uare, and the material 
used was ])ur(j white stone. Tliat the 
best materials and workmanship were 
employed is proved by its emjrmous cost 
of eight hundred talents, that is, about 
I’ 1 50,4(10 in iMiglish money. 

It remained as a guide to sailors for 
close on lifleeii hundred years and then, 
in tlie fourteenth eenturv, it was wiped 
out by an (‘arthquake. Owing to its 
great usefulness the idea was copied by 
other nations. It is one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 
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Notes and Comments 


The School-Life 

Tfc is not the school in life that 
matters, but the life in onr scliools. 
Plans are lcf»ion for a cliange in the 
system of education but as yet very few 
constj'uctive proposals have been i)ut for- 
ward to enrich the school -life of onr 
students. Comparatively little attention 
is paid to make student-life charming to 
our young boys and girls. 

Many students from early life are 
made to think very seriously on the grim 
problems of life and consequently they 
grow up pessimistic. To many, life itself 
becomes a burden. Tt is a pity to see 
young men and women grow up, devoid 
of charm, as crude and mis-sha])en as a 
statue hacked from a l)Iock of wood with 
a clumsy garden axe. Tt is because, 
they are taught to consider this world as 
something horrible where man has to 
fight his way through innumerable 
difficulties and obstacles. No one cares 
to instil into tlie young minds that this 
world is a world of joy and happiness. 

School life is the foundatio?i-stone 
for ‘Adolescence’ and the future of the 
student entirely depends upon his early 
outlook on life. 

Tt should be the endeavour of every 
one concerned in the education of the 
youth, to give them a wider and happier 
outlook on life. Tjet them not be bothered 
with all the problems of unemployment 


ajid failures, all the miseries and hardships 
of life. On the other hand it is safer to 
place before the young student a bright 
picture of the world — that it is a place of 
happiness and joy and tliat he is also here 
to contribute his sluire to its well-l)eing. 
He will, then, begin to appreciate the 
world and by slow' degrees realise to the 
full the part that he has to play for the 
good of humanity. 

The newly formed Modern Student 
Jicaguo has been organised with the 
specific object of giving a greater 
(diarm in student-life to our boys and 
girls. Ilu’ougli this League, every 
boy and girl will not only realise their 
social responsibility but wdll emerge their 
individual personality feeling a greater 
attraction for the diverse activities orga- 
nised by tlie League. We Jiopc parents 
and teachei's, will induce their children 
and pupils to join the League and take 
an active interest in the healthy activi- 
ties which are calculated to give the 
greatest charm to our young men and 
women in their student-life. 

The Radio in Education 

Wc invite the attention of our 
readers to the suggestions made by ih‘- 
H. K. Das ill the article on “Educational 
possildlities of broadcasting in India.” 

We believe that education through 
Radio has termendous possibilities in 
India. We have on more than one 
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occasion expressed our opinion in the 
matter. We quote here what we said 
about the possibilities of education 
through radio in our issue for October 
1934. 

“broadcasting has become a powerful 
medium to impart valuable education. 
It can bring to schools remote experien- 
ces and lively enthusiasm. Jt has the 
unique advantage for the school and 
college student in the course of establish- 
ing his relations with the world outside 
to enjoy and be innuonced by new worlds 
very far removed from his. School 
broadcasting is a necessity at the pre.scnt 
moment. In England and in other 
countries, school broadcasting has be- 
come part of the daily curriculum. How 
advantageous it is for our students in the 
various provinces to hear a lecture by 


liabindranath Tagore or Sir C. V. Kaman ? 

Perhaps the most valuable kind of 
experience during student life is the 
chance of a personal contact with the lead- 
ing thinkers or public men of the time. 
Unfortunately, in India, most of our 
leading men do not often come in con- 
tact with the younger generation. 
Excepting in few univei’sity or college 
lectures, either they do not have the 
opportunities, or they do not want, to 
speak to school-boys on science, 
economics, arts and politics. Uegular 
radio service in schools and colleges is 
sure to bring our students more in con- 
tact not only with the great men of this 
country but of the world at large and it 
will enable them to appreciate the 
realities ot life more at the threshold 
of manhood.” 


REUNION 

K. E. SuKsiiTA, M. .-V. (Cantab) 

fjUcknoJr (In I cersilf/ 

You W('re either a Dream 
I'hat fled me once on a dew-dim night ; 

Or a fair Desire 

That long ago trembled into light. 

Hut you have come back to me, 

My J3rcam-Sylph, I wis, 

And my fairest Desire, 

^lorc bright tlian the gold of the chrysalis. 
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Other Periodicals 


Sasadhar Sinha, writes in The Modern 
Hevieir for September : — 

“China’s example is before us. A larf^e 
proportion of Chinese sebobirs in Huropo are 
married couples. By loproducing miniature 
Chinese communities in different European 
centres of learnini4, China is not only estab- 
lishing* more direct toucli with the best in 
European life and thereby avoiding* that 
fatal unreality which chiiracterizos our edu- 
cation, but is also solving* some of the social 
problems wliioli face every Indian student 
individually in a foreij^n country. Through 
their womenfolk, access to European society 
becomes possible for the Chinese. Froui 
toleration to recognition is a ))ig stoj). A 
recognized social status is essential to normal 
intellectiial life. This is already rellected in 
the gi'eator intellectual and social activity of 
the Chinese .students in London and else- 
where. A visit to the Clnna Institute within 
a stone’s Ihrow of the Indian Students’ 
Union in London is an oye-opener. 

Our task is two-fold. First, that educa- 
tion in foreign cou.itries should no longer 
remain a male mono])oly. It is educationally 
wasteful, because it divides men and women 
and creates a class o( individuals who are 
uprooted and misfits everywhere. Tii.^y are 
neither at home aliroad, because tliey are 
socially unacceptable nor at home in India, 
where they do not often meet women, who 
are inspired by common hopes and fear.s, 
similarity of tastes, ideals and intellectual 
aspirations. 

Secondly, young married people should 
be encouraged to come abroad together, 'so 
that they may share the same experiences 
and similarly enjoj^ tho oducational facilities 


that the West can oiler and return home the 
richer for them, tho bettor fitted to carry out 
the tasks for which they were sent out. 
This, to my mind, is the only way of recon- 
ciling modern education with progress in 
India, because it presupposes a certain 
community of interest of luishand and wife 
and a certain amount of enlightenment on 
the part of both, wliicli are now lacking. 

Nor need this raise insuperable practical 
difliculties. Expenses for husband and wife, 
as everybody knows, are not twice as much 
as the single individual spends on himself. 
At the most, they may he half as mucli again, 
hut with foresight couples should ho able to 
manage even on less. Parents, as will ns 
the Government, should take note of this, 
hecaiiso tlie forcible and prolonged Re|)ara 
tion of husband and wife is neither ediicn- 
tionnlly economical nor morally wise. 

Tlie foundations of a miniature Indimi 
community would thus have been secureh 
la’d abroad. Besides helping to niinimi/.e 
eonsideiahly the many indiscretions thnf 
young men are heir to abroad out of sheer 
boredom and loneliness, it will also help to 
bring them closer to the society of whicli 
they form psirt, however temporarily. Ami 
it is only through closer social contact tlint 
wo can hope to receive the best that the 
West can give us. With a recognized social 
status will come self-confidence, mental 
integrity, better educational effort and above 
all the avoidance of waste, intellectual njid 
otherwu’se, which India can ill afford”. 

Our Anglophils 

Mrs. Arima Asaf Ali, write.s in The Tireidielh 
Ceniimi for September : — 
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*On0 pai’ticulav feature of tlic outlook of 
the Anglicised Indian is that in his lieart of 
hearts he despises and loathes all the weak- 
nesses from which his country sulVers. He talks 
of the “awful ignorance,” “terrible diseases,” 
“foolish superstitions,” “nauseating uncleanly 
habits,” “cursed fatalism” and a liost of 
similar terse epithets, to express his su])remo 
contempt for Ins people. So do the political 
and social workers lament the sad state of 
alTairs that prevent India from ro-estaldisliing 
lierself as a world power, hut witli what a 
difleronce ! The former despises his ])rotlircn 
with the contempt of foreigners and isolate 
himself from all cultural and social contafjt 
with his unfortunate countrymen. The 
latter lavish their undorstanditig sym])athy 
and with renewed energy work for the eradica- 
tion of all those evils. As a result of tins 
attitude, tlie Anglicised inhabitants of this 
country restrict tlieir social intcroour.se 
entirely to their own narrow circle wliicli 
fashions its life entirely and .slavislily on the 
Fiiiropean model. The literature they read is 
all foreign and specially English, their aimisc- 
ments are all cheap imitations of Western 
forms, they travel for i)Iea,sui'o to (he West, 
while their own country a, ml the Eastern 
Continents are oxplorefl hy Westcrm»rs in 
short, they completely estrange themselves 
from India's traditions, enltme, her literature 
and art, her philosophies and loros, and even 
her beauty spots a.nd places of historical 
interest. It is not the ol)iect of this criti- 
cism to condemn all tliat the West has to 
oiler, but to emphasise that it certainly docs 
not behove the intellectuals of a groat and 
ancient country to ajio others, ff they 
assimilate the great j)rinciple underlying the 
Western civilisation, tlie ])rinci[)le of human 
progress, freed from all narrow and primitive 
tliought, through means of the intellect, tliey 
will give India what she needs to-dav. Ihit, 
to forgot one’s identity and to try ami mt'rgo 
it into another’s, is something that «loes nob 
and should not appeal to tlie enligldcnod 
minds of the })eoplo of India 

This brings one to another aspect of the 
harm done hy the Anglicised Indians, and 
this is by far the most important ns it is the 
means hy whieli those incompatihilil ics :n-c 
likely to be ])orpetu:ited. The nia nner ifi 
which the cliildren of educated families arc 


hrouglit up is one of the reasons wliy one 
finds the younger generation of educated 
Indians so apathetic and listless as conipared 
to the youtlis of ot,her countries. It is 
largely liccause they grow up in environments 
that do not lay stress on the real values of 
Indian life, whereas, on the otlier h.and, 
these children are sent to Anglo-Indian 
Schools where again they are to treat their 
own history, literature and religion as some- 
thing inferior when compared to tlieir 
Western counterparts. It is (piito true that 
the liberalising innuence of such schools does 
somolimes undo a great deal of the liarin 
done otherwise, hut it costs these individuals 
a big struggle to give up the notions conceived 
in the most imi»ressional)lo stage of tlieir 
existence. A sense ()f unreality • jicrvades 
their lives when they grow up and find the 
conditions in their country so dilforent from 
whiit they imagincfl them to Ixj in the 
ontliimlisli environment of their schools and 
homes. J'lvon if, due to the lack of a progre- 
sivo system of education in Indian Ihiivcrsi- 
ties, paremts find it essential to send their 
ehildrcm to Anglo-Indian institutions, there 
is such a thing as home inlluence. The 
parents who think they fnllil all theii* ohliga- 
lioiiN towards their progeny once they send 
(hem to an ellicient educational institution 
are ver\ much mistaken. .\ 1 ) that the school 
cannot ilo has to he done at home. If to 
coimtcract the luirmful inllucnces of those 
schools the parents insist on their cliildren 
reading the literature of their own country, 
on learning their own mother-tongue and so 
ac«|uainting themselves with their own 
Hi'^tory, they will not grow np as ho.stilo 
(‘Ifuneiits in the Indian society. One cannot 
do hetler (ban to end tliis short essay 
hy (pinting the advice of a well-known 
tliinker uf the West on this jiarticnlar aspect 
of edncalinn. Adler writes 

‘‘The most general principle ol education 
is that it must he consistent with the later 
life whiidi the individuals will he called upon 

1.0 fact', 'fhis means that it must be con- 
sistent with the ideals of the Nation. If wo 
do not edneato children with the ideals of the 
Nation in view then tiieso children are likely 

1.0 encounter diniciilties in later life. They 
will not fit in as mcmheis of society”. 
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The parents who can afford to give their 
children a European training in life will do 
well to see that the individuals thus created 
will not only satisfy their personal ambitions 
but will also be of service to the home of 
their ancestors. If tliey are taught to look 
upon India as their heritage and made to 
realise that in her progress lies their own, 
these men and women will doubtless identify 
themselves with the aspirations of new 
India. 

Those who suffer from an extreme 
from of a Anglomania will do well to think if 
it is worth their while to waste so much time 
and enjoy on creating a class that remains 
in a state of intellectual hostility to the 
land of their birth. Tlie nation expects every 
individual to do his duty by it and it would 
be a sad reflection on any class of individuals, 
however small in numhor, to bo found wanting 
in its hour of need.” 

On Laughter 

Prof. S. C. Sen Gupta, writes in the 
Indian Revipir for September : — 

The laughing i)hilosopher, who wanted 
men to forget their sorrows in endless whirl 
of merriment, was perhaps a better friend of 
man tlian the sago who, with a wry face, 
would he constantly whining that all was not 
well with us and so would be lamenting tlie 
thousand and one follies of human conduct. 
Milton in banishing “loathed Melancholy” 
and welcoming mirtli as “Goddess fair and 
free” would seem to strike a truer note in the 
character of the social man tluvn when he 
^vanted to hide himself from “the profaner 
eye”. The youthful Milton, with his innate 
joy in life and fondoss for the “garish day”, 
appeals more to us than the old meditative 
poet brooding over the mysteries of lieavon 
and hell in his solitude. Man wants to laugh 
and all that helps him to a hearty laugh has 
its irresistible charm for him. When the 
famous American President said : “Laugh, 
the world laugiis with you, weep and you 
weep alone,” he seemed to say that in love of 
pleasure lies the soul of society. The world 
is not in a mood to listen to our murmurs. 
Whatever be one’s own share of suffering. 


one must know how to hide it and look gay 
before others. So we must laugh, thougli to 
hide a tear, like old Matthew. 

But should we laugh always and at all 
things? If not, when should wo laugh? We 
laugh according to our individual likes or 
tastes, and the attempt to lay down a general 
rule as to when one should be merry, and. 
when not, may not succeed. Some are by 
nature fond of the sober and serious shows of 
life, some of its lighter and gayer aspects. 
Though a “thing of beauty may bo a joy for 
ever”, the same thing may not appear with 
its message of beauty to all. The sense of 
beauty is different in different men. Some will 
enjoy the harmony and melody of a song, Some 
seem to be happier in being dissonant. Some 
will enjoy a discussion, some a dinner. Some 
are happy in loving, some in hating. Some 
delight in building, some in destroying. 
There are still those who “fiddle” in seeing 
others in misery, just as thoio are men who 
sing only to see happy scenes around. Some 
laugh to see a Shylock sharpening his knife 
for his victim’s pound of flesh. Some laugh 
to hoar a Gratiano exclaiming : “A Daniel is 
come to judgment.” It will be thus clear 
that there is no such thing as an absolute 
principle of mirth wliich would apply to all 
alike. Yet, the comic art has been busy in 
all ages to make us laugh. Shakespeare, 
Cervantes and ^loliero have tried with no 
small success. A Falstaff, a Don Quixote 
and a “Doctor inspito of himself” have 
perhaps done more to make us forget our 
troubles than the wisest and gravest saws 
which sagos might have devised for the 
afflicted heart. When wo are sick and 
weary of this world, we prefer perhaps a 
merry cup in the tavern witli the potbellied 
Knight to the shades of Plato’s grove. The 
weak nerves of frail man would give way 
beneath the racking cares and devilries of life, 
unless relieved or soothed by the snatches of 
hearty laugh now and tlien. The comic may 
appear at the first sight as out of place 
or jarring by the side of a scene of suffering. 
But the grave-digger in Hamlet is a true 
friend to those who may not bear to see so 
much beauty and so much innocence being 
swallowed up by the grave. The Porter in 
Macbeth with his merry prattle makes us 
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fovfiet for a moment tlio wicked atmosphere and inversions do not represent the highest 
of the castle where the laws of loyalty and comic effect, though they cause side-splitting 

hospitality were to meet with a wanton laughter in some. The sense at disproportion 

sacrifice. The relief that thus comes through between what is before me and what ought 

the comic art to the tragic tension of the to be may not bo artistically brought forth 

nerves and feelings of man is not small and by the meanest crafts. The more a thing 
the real comedy seeks to make the unhappy diverges from what is normally expected, 

liappy and the happy happier. Here we must obeying certain laws, the more it becomes the 

pause and remember that while we must subject of our mirth. In mere divergence 

laiigli, it is also onr part to weep. I forget from tlio normal or natural doe.« not, how- 

who it was who said that wo must visit ever, lie the soul of humour. Tiie oxaggera- 
from time to time a house in mourning. tion or the minimi;5ation, the over-stating or 

Wo should not forget the dark night with the understanding must not proceed from 

its thunder and rain, wliile delighting in the malice or merely for the sake of effect. This 

bright hues tliat fringe the fleecy cloud. Must is an important law which a humourist must 

WQ not bear in mind, even winlo laughing, obey in every gentle society. There are some 

that life is not a mere sliow or a sham ? Its very cheap comedians who, aspiring to fame, 

seriousness of outlook— its “far-oiT divine go on tilting at all that is commonly held 

event”— sliould weigh with us in all its sacred. A nation’s moral or social or reli- 

solemnity and the laughter that makes us gious traditions should not bo the subjects 

forget that end or issue may not he ours. for our ridicule. The individual peculiarities, 

The foolish grin or the savage guffaw must be which seek to assert themselves regardless of 

marked off from the meaningful sparkle of the sanctity of social life, should certainly 

human mirth. Tlie clown’s motley, or his be exposed to banter.” 

physical contortions or even his inventions 
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The Student World 


ALliiAliH 

H. E. H. The Nizam Elected Chancellor 

H. JO. If. The Nizam of IJy deni had wa.s 
elocLed the Chancellor of the Ali^ai h t'niver- 
sity at a special meetinj^ of the University 
Court under tlio presidency of Ur. Ziaiiddin 
Ainnad. 

There is a f'eiieral feoliny that the ne'v 
Chancellor’s desire for the advaneoinent of 
of {{iris’ education will see the oleva-tion of tlie 
\)i’csent Moslem Cirls’ Intei'-Collej^c into a 
full fled{{od l)o{{ree Collc{{c. 

imWAY 

Academy of Printing— Bombay Plan 
to Teach Profession 

With tlie object of attracting educated 
youths to take up printing as a profession and 
equipping them witli the necessary teclinical 
and business knowledge, it is understood, 
there is a proj)osal to open an institution 
known as the Academy of printing, Tlio 
printing trade has made tremendous advance 
ill recent years in Bombay olTering employ- 
ment to over 17,000 i)ersoiis, and tlie lack of 
(jualitied men to enter it and seek careers lias 
been somewhat keenly felt. The new insti- 
tution, which is expected to remedy this 
situation, is being started by the Bombay 
Press Owner’s Association wliicli has a 
considerable membersliip in the city and if 
the institution attracts a sullieiently largo 
number of students aiiplication will later be 
made to alliliate the Academy to the Bombay 
University. 

Admission to the Academy is to be con- 
fined to young men and women wlio luiye 


])MSS 0(1 tlujir matriculation. There will he a 
separate course for non-matriculates but no 
diploma will he granted, students in this 
.section onl\ being gi\en certificates. The 
course f)f studies Inis been spread over tliree 
years. During tlie first year the students 
will learn the art of composing : the second 
yesir will ho ocon[)ie(l with liook-binding and 
otluM* arts connected with the [irinting trade ; 
in the third and final year the students will 
he taught tlie husincss management of a 
printing press. With a view to encouraging 
students to join the Academy, the three 
students who seeiiro most marks in the final 
examination, it is understood, will bo guaran- 
teed employment on an attractive basis. 

Educational Tour -Indian Women’s 
Parly Returns From Europe 

The party organized by the International 
Htndents’ Service Association, to educate 
Indian women in social and educational 
problems, bus returnod after a tour in Burope 
lasting two months. The party, which 
comprised 20 women from various parts of 
India visited Venice, Vienna, Berlin, Brussels 
and other Uuroiiean capitals and had informal 
talks with Lord Lothian and some nieiubers 
of the J louse of Commons. 

CALCUTTA 

Diocesan College for Women to 
be Closed Down 

The authorities of the Uioccati Gollego. 
Calcutta, having intimated to the Calcutta 
University that they intended to close down 
their institution, the Senate of the University, 
withdrew the privileges of affiliation enjoyed 
by the college. Mr. P. N Banerjee stated 
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that it was a iiiatteL' ul ^imt regi'et that an 
institution which had done such splendid 
service for the progress of Women’s education 
in Bengal should be closing down for reasons 
over which, perhaps, the authorities of the 
institution had no control. 

European Researches in 
Indian Languages 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Cbatterjee, in the 
course of his lecture, at a recent meeting of 
the Research Fellows and Directors of the 
“International Bengal” Institute, observed 

The study of modern Indian languages 
ijy Europeans is at least as old as the 
sixteenth century and is older than their 
study of Sanskrit. It is the Portugheso 
missionaries — the Catholic Fathers, who in 
the interest of propoganda not only learnt but 
also promoted the living language of India. 
Ivonkanese in Bombay, Canaresc and Tamil 
ill Soutli India, Bengali in East Bengal, are 
some of the lirst to have commanded tlie 
attention of these missionaries. Some of the 
oldest bpecimetis of Bengali prose are to be 
found in the missionizing activities of the 
Portiigheso of the seventeenth century. They 
were printed in I ashon in Roman Character. 
One has already been published by the 
Calcutta (Tniversity under the editorship of 
the lecturer. 

Matriculation Examination - 
Age-Limit Ban to be Removed 

The Senate of tlio Calcutta i^uivei*sit\ 
recently decided to delete that part of the 
University Regulations which i)rovided an 
iige-limit for admission to the Matriculation 
ilxamination. 

in placing the recommendation of the 
'j.vmiicato before the Senate, Mr. P.N. Biinerjee 
^aid that their university was the only one 
iiiiioiig Indian Universities which insisted 
iipon a minimum age-limit for the Matricula* 
This acted as a bar to promising young 
'Students. Government had given their sanc- 
tion to the proposed change. Mr. Banerjee 
•■^ddod that the discretion of the principals of 


Colleges to refuse admission tu individual 
students on the ground tliat on account of 
their ago they were not fully equipped for 
college education, would remain. 

Senate’s Tribute to Eminent 
Bengal Educationists 

Sympathetic references to the deaths of 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadhioary and Dr. P. 
Bruhl were made at a recent meeting of the 
Senate of the Calcutta University. 

Speaking of Sir Devaj^rasad Sarbadhi- 
cary, Die Vice-Chancellor said that ho was a 
member of the Senate for 40 years and had 
rendered distinguished services in the- cause 
of its progress. His death had created a void 
in the rank of Bengal Educationists which 
will be dillicult to fill. 

Education in Bengal— Government 
Scheme Discussed 

Several members of the Bengal Educa- 
tion League, headed by its President, 
Sir P. C. Ray met tlie Minister for Education, 
Bengal, at liis invitation, to discuss the 
Government i)r(>posals on oducatiou. Many 
points are reported to have been clarified 
during the discussions. 

Language School—Buddhist 
Association’s New Venture 

A well-attended meeting, inaugurating 
the school uf languages organised by the 
International Buddiiist University Associa- 
tion, was held recently at the Buddhist Hall, 
College Square, Calcutta with tlio Hon. 
Sir M. N. Mnkerjoe in the chair. After 
A. Bramachari Gobinda liad explained the 
ideals of the International Buddhist Univer- 
sity Association, Dr. Kalidas Nag expressed 
appreciation of the wise selection of languages 
of which Ceylonese and Burmese were the 
best voprosentatives of Thera vada or S(u»thern 
Buddhism, while Chinese and Japanese 
represented the IMaliayaiui or Northern 
schools of Bnddliism. Mr. Lee Hoo will teach 
Chinese in the new institution ; the Rev. 
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Sobhaiia will leach Sinhalese and the Bev. 
Okitsu will teach Japanese. 

Ionosphere Problems— Where the Radio 
Waves Die— Interesting Discussion 
by Scientists 

Under the auspices of the National Ins- 
titute of Sciences of India, at a meeting of 
some proniinenb Indian Scientists, problems 
regarding Ionosphere were discussed recently. 

Prof. S. K. ]\ritra of the University 
College of Science in initating the discussion 
gave an account of the present state of our 
knowledge of ionosphere by means of slides 
and projection. He said that the atmosphere 
up to a distance of about six miles — where a 
lot of changes in tlie atmosphere are taking 
place- is known as the troposphere ; over 
this is the transitional region known as the 
tropopauso after which we have the stratosp- 
here where the temperature of the atmosp- 
here is more or less steady and is about 80 
degrees below the tomperatuvo of ice. Above 
the stratospliero, he said, is the ozonosphere 
at a height of about 18 miles. In this region 
there is present a considerable amount of 
ozone wliich is responsible for cutting out the 
ultra-violet part of solar radiation. Near 
about tliis region, lie said, is an inoized 
D-region, a direct proof of whicli has recently 
been given by his researches carried out at 
Calcutta. This region is formed in the day 
and is mainly responsible for absorbing the 
radio waves of the l)road-casting station, 
thus preventing tlie radio programmes from 
reaching long distances in the daytime. Prof. 
Mitra then gave a brief description of the 
other ionized regions situated at lieights from 
60 miles to 150 miles, known as the Kennelly 
Heavyside layer. These layers he said, that 
are formed when the ultra-violet rays of the 
sun causes dissociation of atoms and molecules 
of the atmosphere into heavy positively 
charged particles and electrons. It is impossi- 
ble for any balloon or airplane to reach such 
heights and the only method available for 
exploration of such regions is by sending 
radio pulses which get reflected from the 
layers and are caught in a self-recording 
receiver apparatus. These eclioes yield us 
information about the atmosphere. 


A Lively Debate 
On National Dress For India 

Under the auspices of the ^lodorii 8tu’ 
dent League a very interesting and lively 
debate was held in the St. Xavier’s College 
Hall on 2 1st. September with Mr. A. K. 
Chanda M.A., (Oxon) I.E S. Assistant Director 
of Public Instiuction, Bengal, in tlie chair, 
and Mrs. Tatini Das M.A., Principal, Bethune 
College, Kev. T. N. Siqiiira S.J., M.A. and 
Prof. K. D. Chose M.A. (Oxon) of the Train- 
ing College, as judges. Several students, both 
hoys and girls, took part in the debate. Stu- 
dents from all the colleges and schools in 
Calcutta attended the meeting. A special 
feature of the meeting was the presence of ii 
large number of lady students, numbering 
over 400, from tho girls’ colleges and schools 
in Calcutta. The resolution that there should 
be a national dross for India, was defeated, 
by a majority of votes. Several gold medals 
and prizes were awarded to tho best speakers 
and these were given away by Mrs. Tatini 
Das. A further report of the debate appeals 
in the Lcagiis Nows of this Journal. 

School of Indian Architecture 

Tlie proposed All India School to be 
established at Calcutta has now issued its 
provisional scheme and jirospectus. Tlie 
scheme of the school has tho support of a 
large iiiiiiiber of jiroiiiinent people in every 
class of Indian life. The president of tJio 
Institution is Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjcc. 
Vice-Cliancellor, Calcutta University, and 
among tho memliers of the working committee 
are : Mr. Atkins, Chief Engineer, Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, Mr. A. F. i\[. Abdul Ali, 
Secretary, Indian Museum, Calcutta, and Mr. 
J. ]\r. Bay, Dean of the Faculty of Engin- 
eering, Calcutta Univer.sity. Among the 
advisers are Sir ^1, Visvesaraya, formerly 
Chief Engineer and Prime Minister, Mysore 
State and President, Indian Science Congress, 
and all throe Ministers of Bengal Government 
and tho Mayor of Calcutta. 

The syllabus will include an oleinonhiry 
section, an intermediate section and an 
advanced section. Tho qualification 
admission to the school will be a special 
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aptitude for the study of the subject aud an 
education sufficient to enable the student to 
understand the lectures and instruction 
imparted by the faculty. The course for the 
elementary and intermediate sections will 
extend over a period of one year. That of the 
advanced section will bo for two years. 
Certain specially qualified students may be 
selected to continue their training in tlio 
practice of architecture for a further period 
of two years. During this extension of their 
studies it is proposed to a-llow them an 
adequate iiionthly stipend and their duties 
will consist in designing and supervising any 
constructional work with which tiio school 
may be entrusted. 

The fee for the elementary and inter- 
mediate sections will he Rs. 8 per month, 
and for the advanced section, it will he Rs. 
12 per month and tlie admission foe will he 
Rs. 10 and fee for final examination Rs. 30. 

An appeal for funds is being issued by 
the president backed by Sir P. C. Ray, 
Mr. A. K. Fzlul TIuq, the Mayor, ^Ir. J. C. 
Mukerjee, ^fr. M. R, Atkins and ^fr. 
Percy Brown. 

From the donations and from the income 
derived through its manifold activities, the 
institution expects to open up new clepavt- 
ments comprising wood-craft, metal industry, 
Stone- work, painting, publication of an 
Architectural Journal etc. 

LONDON 

Progress of Girls’ Education 

Speaking at South wood the other day, 
Mr. Lloyd George, said that girls’ scliools had 
lu'ogressed almost lioyond recognition since 
his younger days. Ho remarked : The 
education in those days was based largely 
on two assimilations. Tlie fact was that the 
i*cal education was a mannish business, and 
had nothing to do with girls, and the second 
Was that all girls had the same taculties, the 
siiine disposition and ought to he trained and 
treated in exactly the same way. The great 
ideal was gentility, which was another name 
h’l* snobbishness, and the achievenaent of 
something which was known in those days as 
a.coomplishmenb to strum and drum the piano. 


In the more advanced schools they were 
allowed to draw. As far as literature was 
concerned, they were confined generally to 
Jane Austen and the expurgated edition of 
Shakespeare. And that was called the 
education of girls in those days. The theory 
was that real education converted woman 
into that repellant horror which was known 
as a blue stocking. It was not as if they 
were trained in domestic economy, because 
they wore not. fn fact, the old academies 
for young ladies— tliey were an oxtensiyo joke 
and at their worst they were an atrocity. 

MADRAS 

Aimless Drift To University 

“It has kecome increasingly clear tind no 
demonstration is needed to convince the 
public that the system of education prevail- 
ing in the country requires radical alteration 
to meet the growing demands of the times” 
said 8ir A. P. Patro, Ex-Education Alinister, 
Madras at the Teachers’ College Saidapet, 
The aim of the educational system seemed to 
he not so much “to develop exceptional abi- 
lity or character, though there is amide scope 
for tliis, but to create a general high level of 
attainment and to provide a supply of well 
trained instruments of national policy”. In 
India the policy of ascertaining whether a 
youth was lit to go the university was wholly 
absent. It was an aimless education ; com- 
ing from tlie village school the youth took 
a course of study in the secondary school 
where he was bewildered and found no 
means of earning his broad and had no 
object in view nor his parents any. The 
school coidd not assist liim in making up his 
mind whether lio could profitably enter a 
college for technical, agricultural and indus- 
trial course or higher academical courses of 
education and rosoarcli. 

Dr. Hogg’s Convocation Address 

Addressing the new graduates of the 
Madras University at its recent convocation, 
Dr. A. G. Hogg, Principal of the ]\Iadras 
Chri.stian College, dealt with the pledges 
given by the graduates to support and 
promote the cause of morality and sound 
learning, and to uphold and advance social 
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order. Beferring to the rural problem, be 
said *'Bemembering that India consists main- 
ly of villages, I can conceive of nothing more 
noble and for a true son or daugliter of a 
university nothing more appropriate than a 
life spent in combating the ignorance and 
other social ills that hold the villages of India 
in thrall.” 

SIMLA 

Prof. Yohe Noguchi to Deliver Lectures 
In. Indian Universities 

Professor Yolie Noguchi, the well-known 
Japanese poet and a professor of English 
langunge at Keio Gijiiku University, Tokio, 
has been invited by the University of Calctitta 
to deliver a series of lectures there. Other 
univoisities of Indin including Madras, 
Annainalai, Osmanin, and Allahabad have 
also extended their invitation to Prof. 
Noguchi. He has also received invitation 
from Colombo. He is expected to arrive in 
Calcutta by the end of October. 


snjLhoya 

Proposed Assam University 

It is understood that Mr. Cunningham, 
formerly D. P. I., Assam, has been appointed 
Special Officer to prepare schemes for the 
University of Assam and a demand for Rs. 
7400;- is being made for the purpo.se, The 
scheme will he completed in 3 montlis. 

EDINBUHGB 

First Indian to get Carnegie Scholarship 

Dr. Itrat Husain Ziihori has bee.? award- 
ed the Carnegie Scholarship valued at 250 
for a period of two years by Edinburgh 
University for higher research on 17th 
Century English poetry. He is the fir.st 
Indian ever to be awarded this scholarsbip. 

LUCKNOW 

Dr. B. P. Paronjpye has been rca])point 0 d 
Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow University 
for a further term of three years. 


American Express 

World Travel Service 

TRAVEL activities comprise the sale 
of steamship, air and railroad tickets, arrang 
ments for escorted and independent tours, 
special cruises, the making of hotel and otho 
reservations, the furnishing of itineraries and 
in general, the conduct of a world tourist 
business on a large scale. 

The summer of 1936 is of particular 
intesest to visitors to Europe from India. 
The Indian Test Cricket Team will he playinfj 
in England and the Olympic Gaines will he 
held in Berlin during that period. 

Write or call for information regarding 

Reduced Steamship Pares for Students 

Reduced Round the World Fares 

Details of Conducted Tour Around the 
World in the Spring of 1936. 

This tour—the “Olympic Tour”— will 
visit Kngland during the Test ^Matches, and 
Berlin during the Olympic Games. 

Free steamship departure list available 

FINANCIAL The American Ex)>rcss 
Company luinounccs tho introduction of 

Reichsmark Remittances to Students 
In Germany. 

which will reduce student expenses to f!)f 
remitter by about 10%. 

.\Iso available are 

American Express Reichsmark Travellers 
Cheques 

Ofl’ering a saving to travellers in 
(Germany or on Gorman steamers of nhoin 
one-tliird. Write or call for details. 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY, INC. 

( International Bankers and Travel Agents I 

14/15, Government Place East, 


CALCUTTA 

Gables “Amexco” 


Tele. r.OOfi Tal. 
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Sorrows and misfortunes never coiiui sinj^le. But 
we are consoled that during the last three years among 
our thousands of enthusiastic subscribers we had no 
other occasion to write such a sad note about any one. 
Shriman Baninarayan Sharma of the 1st Year class of 
the Jorliat College was one of the enthusiastic readers 
of this journal. He had won the Assam Govt, prize 
offered for the educational competition of The Modern 
Student, Master Sharma passed the Matriculation 
examination in 19H4 having stood in the hrst division 
obtaining a distinction in Arabic. His sudden death 
was a matter of great sorrow for liis professors and 
the students of the college. As a mark of the high 
esteem for him, it has been decided to award a scholar- 
ship of Ks. 10/- annually by the authorities of the Jorhat 
College, to a student who obtains the highest number of 
marks in the matriculation examination. Also in his memory a running 
silver cup is presented by his father to the Jorhat District Sporting Association 
to be awarded to the winners of the Football competition. We also joiji with 
the numerous friends of Master Sharma in offering our condolences to the 
bereaved family. 



It has been said that God calls first to Him those 
whom He loves best. We were forced to think there 
is much truth in this saying when we first heard of 
the sad death of Miss Manjari Das Gupta. I^fiss 
Manjari was one of our cntliusiastic subscribers and 
she had on two occasions won prizes in the educa- 
tional competitions of The Modern Student. It w’as 
indeed a matter of great sorrow for us to learn of the 
sudden death of this pj’omising young girl on the 
‘28th of August 1935. Manjari was born on the r)th 
December 1919 and we understand that she had a 
lirilliant career in licr school (Bethune Collegiate 
School). She passed the recent Matriculation Exa- 
mination and stood first amongst Lhe girl candidates 
of the year. Her admission into the Bethune 
College was a matter of great joy not only for 
the college staff but for all the students, as she 
had won over their hearts by her affable and charming natui’e. Her sudden 
death has plunged the whole Bethune College and the Collegiate School 
into great sorrow and as a token of love and respect to hei* memory, her many 
friends and admirers have declared the award of two stipends to meritorious and 
needy students of the Bethune College for the next two years. We join with her 
teachers and friends in offering our sincere condolences to the family of this 
brilliant young student. 




INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VIII (A) 

Hu UMA SIIANKAK, -iND YKAK Sc.. 

Guct, Jubilee Inter College, Luclinou:, 


“Aljuvc ili(^ Hi'(3[)lacc, in niy pailour, 
sUiids cl clock : Jiiid a pretty clock it is, 
richly oiaianieiital witli casin'*- and gild- 
ing. My clock is the admiration of ail 
my visitors, hut alas ! it hcas a defect, it 
does not go! In vain do I wind it up, 
hut all! tlui pendulum is motionless!" 



'riuis wrote an author of his clock ; — 
and woe to her fate ! The same is exactly 
true of India to-day, as represented by 
this excellent picture. Yes ! The various 
screws constituting the mechanism arc 
her various castes of people, each repre- 
sented ])}' a particular face. The Sana- 


tanist is the most conspicuous in the 
centre, and round him are the rest, 
Muslim, Punjabi, Christian, Prince, 
Labourer, up-to-date ladies and gents, as 
well as common folk. 

All these screws are to work unanim- 
ously, ill collaboration with one another, 
to fullil a common and — a “state of 
perfect harmony, when the machine 
works in thorough order, and the pen- 
dulum swings in the proper way^ and with 
loud ‘ticks’ the dial sliows the progress 
of time.” Jhit alas ! the mechanism of 
the clock of India is defective, vitally 
defective, owing to inner conflicts and 
disturbances, and the screws do not 
turn— the machine has failed, and the 
pendulum hangs dead — still ! — just like 
the helpless elephant in the previous 
picture. 

fiook at the dial, for it .shows the 
present time. What meets your keen 
eyes? What faces greet you? — half 
gloomy, that need no further inquiry? 
Ah! That is l)ut true! Por w\ant of 
co-operation, their labour, if any, is 
totally spoilt. In vain you wind from 
outside !--Thc trouble increases the 
more:— and so will it last for ever unless 
the wliole mechanism is ‘duly’ overhauled 
and repaired, and all the screws cleaned 
thoroughly with the same brush, to avoid 
any further choking up by the fatal dirt 
accumulated on them. 

India's mechanism has certainly 

developed the same faults and 

0 Heavenly Watchmaker! Unless 

Thou dost try, 

Not a single “tick” we’ll hear 

though for ever we cry ! 
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III! MISS UWA DANEii.lEE. 
hid Year. Bclhunc College^ Calcutta. 


I’lif. inctiiru Ijelui'ti Ub ib a {graphic 
I'epresentaiion of IJkj political corn! i Lion 
of our mother country, India, in the pre- 
sent aye. India Jias heeii rightly called a 
continent arid not a country. It affords 
every variety of cliinaUi and scenery and 
is the abode of ahoul one-lil‘th of thr 



Mis.s Uina ^3Hiierjf< 


entire population ol tlie world. Bui 
unfortunately they differ frcmi each other 
in language, manners, customs, religion, 
tradition and so on to an extent which 
seemed uuhridgahle like the modern age. 
British rule lias worked vvoiidejs in tliis 
respect by introducing into the minds of 
the teeming millions of India, the idea of 
nationality and all that is included under 
that expressive and significant title. This 
is tlie proud achievement of the English 
Nation in India, and the same idea has no 
where found more eloquent (expression 
than in the memorable words of fjord 
Chirzoii, which should ring for (?ver in tlie 


ears of all well- wisliers of this country — 
European and Indian alike. Presiding 
at the Delhi Darbar on the accession of 
llis late Gracious Majesty Edward VII, 
His Excellency proclaimed to an admiring 
world Imw British rule had done in India, 
what Alexaudar never dreamt of, whal 
.Vkbar never accomplished, viz, to unif\ 
the seething, surging mass into one con- 
sistent and homogeneous whole, and this, 
to his mind was tlie most astonishing 
feat of history, the greatest wonder of the 
modern world. 

This being the real state of things il 
is a maltei* of utmost regret and disap- 
pointment to all Indian patriots that thc> 
cannot make tlu*. most of this favourabk' 
situation — this new dawii oi Indian 
nationalism fostered by the ‘benign’ and 
humanising inffiieiice of British connec- 
tion during tlu". last two centuries. The 
Indians ha\e everything necessary for the 
regeneration of their country. I’hcy have 
wealth, vast numbers, intelligence, grit 
am determination : but all these arc 
being rendered useless througJi lack of 
unity and co-(jperation among the people 
\Vc know fully well that India is burning 
with a zeal to enhance the glory and 
greatness of this ancient and historic 
laud and this spirit when onct 
roused is bound to endure for ever, as 
nothing on earth can arrest its progress. 
Mountains iiuiy press it down, the ocean 
may swallow it in its course, but the 
inherent force remains and at one time or 
another, in some place or other, the 
volcano will burst forth and Haiiie up to 
heaven. But alas! the goal of Indian 
nationalism seems as far off as ever. 

The picture of the clock suggests the 
true remedy in this trying ami critical 
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situation. The clock is the symbol of 
order, unity, system and coherence. 
Just as in a clock all the different parts 
must work together in harmony or the 
clock is brought to a standstill, so 
Indians — Hindus, Mahomedans, Cliris- 
tians, Sanatanists etc. must forget their 
mutual distrust and rivalry. Prince and 
peasant, men and women must rise 
superior to their narrowness and isolation, 
do away with all communal or sectarian 


bias and with undivided aim put their 
best shoulder to the wheel and march 
forward in the path of political emancipa- 
tion with “heart within and God over- 
head” and thus our united and methodi- 
cal efforts are bound to he crowned with 
success in placing India on the royal road 
to the “realisation of responsible Self- 
Government as an integral part of the 
British Empire”. 


Bij SATYA PKAKASH VAKSHNKY, 

Xll Science Glass S.M, College^ Cliandausi, U.P, 


“United we stand and divided we 
fall” is a well known saying. Everything 
can he done through unity and that is 
the only secret of success in the works of 
masses. So is the case with macliinery 
also. It is the harmony and unity of the 
different parts that keep it in motion 
smoothly. If the different parts of a 
clock do not work together and are not 
joined with one another, the clock is sure 
to stop. 

India is like a great clock, whose 
motion can he compared to its 'progress’. 
Its different peoples of various sects and 
provinces substitute for the parts of a 
clock. Its progress is possible only when 
the different people work united, linked 
to one another and shoulder to shoulder. 
If Indians think that India is theirs and 
its progress or advancement lies in the 
harmonic motion of its parts, the clock 
of India would never fail to indicate time 
i.c. “achievements.” But the slightest 
h’iction between any two parts would 
ruin the whole system and in no time it 
will have to stop. 

* And as for the good of a clock, its 
regulation is necessary. So India recpii- 
rcs some reforms, that are likely to be 


given in tlie form of “Federation.” The 
English hand will be the winder of this 
big clock, for a novice is liable to wind 
it wrongly, and thus spoil the thing. 



Parimal Adhikari, 4t.h Year B. A« 

Ashutosh College Calcutta, 
who won a medal for the 
Educational Competi- 
tion of last month 

h’riends, we have simply to work in 
harmony, leaving aside all the ^differences, . 
bitterness and malice for it is our work 
and the good of our motherland. On us 
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the progress of India lies. Be you, 
however small, but come and work to- 
gether. In a clock every smallest piece 
of steel is the key of its system. In 


doing so we shall be doing good to our- 
selves and to our mother-land, India 
both. Let us give our clock of India a 
ceaseless motion. 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VIII (B) 

By NARAYAN PRASAD BISWAS, 


Class IX, Collegiate H, 

This picture vividly interprets “The 
fall of a man”. Hatred, idleness, and 
dishonesty are the three great evils that 
drag a man to the path of vice and ruin 
step by step. 

We have in us two spirits of opposite 
character namely, the good spirit and 


E, School, Chittagong 

Vice has a fascinating influence over 
virtue and is all i)owerfiil. When a man 
is one step to vice he can hardly turn 
back. Men are easily tempted by its 
bewitching attraction which drops them 
down into the sea of destruction. But 
virtue is a thing rarely achieved as the 
way to it is thorny. When a 



evil spirit. The former cherishes good 
habit, honesty, and love and enables us 
to go to the mount of glory while the 
latter harbours evil habits, hatred, idle- 
ness and dishonesty and pulls us down 
to the depth of hell. One is the incarna- 
tion of virtue and the other is the embodi- 
ment of vice. 


to do anything bad his conscience (good 
spirit) tries to turn him back to the 
path of virtue but the evil spirit stan(L 
on the way and tries to snatch him out 
with a monster-might. Thus a quanvl 
between the two spirits turns into a 
wrestling. The more good spirit a man 
will possess in him the stronger it will 
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fight for him to keep him in the right 
path, the path of virtue but the less he 
will possess it the stronger the evil spirit 
will be and lead him to the alluring path 
of vice or sorrow, strewn with flowers. 
Once he is captured by evil spirit he can 
seldom get out of its mighty hand. The 
fun is — a man can hardly realize his 
position before he is pulled down to the 
depth of vice or hell, when it is too late 
to rectify the evil habits and when he 
will only repent and lament in agony, 
“Beware of Evil spirit, beware of the 


devil, beware of the vices like dishonesty, 
evil habit, hatred and idleness and their 
inevitable consequences “which is an 
excellent instruction to his followers to 
caution against vices or downfalls. 

Those who will yield to the fascina- 
ting words of the evil spirit are doomed 
to die while those who stand firm and 
abide by the dictates of their conscience 
a good spirit are sure to be crowned with 
success sooner or later. 


Bij THOMAS BARNABAS, 


S. S. L. C. Ghfis, B. E. M. Hi(/h School 


The picture depicts liow a man is 
suppressed by evil characters. Four 
important evil characters in a man are 
together represented as a giant. The four 



M. Krishna Mnrthy, S. S. L. C. Class 
T. T. V. High School, Madras, who 
won a prize for the A. B. Edu- 
cational Competition in July 

individual characters which are men- 
tioned in the picture may be said to be 


Mangalore, S. Kanara. ^ 

the weapon used by the gaint one after 
another. Unlike any other enemy jihis 
comes in the guise of a friend. The 
weapons he uses on man are not harmful 
in the beginning. They fall on him as a 
shower of flowers. The man welcomes 
and breeds them, till in the end they 
strangle him to death. 

Idleness is the first weapon he uses 
on man. To be idle is not a task. All that 
you have got to do is just to- do nothing. 
But “An empty mind is a devil’s work- 
shop.” It is the devil who will work out 
the rest granted that you have an empty 
lieart as the common saying pes “Idle- 
ness is the mother of all vices . 

Then follow evil habits. Man is an 
invitative animal”. Having nothing to 
do he falls into the company of the 
wicked who are idlers like himself. He 
contracts from them their evil habits , 
smoking, drinking, gambling and many 
other vices work out his ruin. 

He then becomes dishonest. The 
necessity of money for his vices makes 
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him dishonest. He uses deceitful and 
dishonest methods to get money. He 
thus loses the confidence of men. They 
trust him no more. They would not 
help him in any way. 

Then follows hatred. “Man hates 
man*’. He thinks those who do not 
help him as his enemies. He has no 
regard for the mankind. Ju this stage 


he is not ashamed of any act. He may 
turn out a robber and even a murderer. 
He will undoubtedly one day go to the 
gallows. It is not necessary to say that 
the doors of heaven are locked against 
him. 

Therefore beware of this gaint and 
take the advice of one who is already in 
his fangs and cannot escape from him. 


By Miss BROJABALA DUTTA, 

Class X, Dihrugarh Govt. High Schoot, Dibntgarh 


The picture depicts a victim of evil 
habits who is absolutely ruined by them. 



' Miss Jnanada Choudhury Class IX, Govt. 
Girls* H, E, School, Dibrugarh, who won 
a prize for the A. B. Educational 
Competition last month 


A man learns more from a true incident 
that is enacted before his very eyes than 
anything else and if wo are vigilant 
enough lives of many people should 
warn iis tJiat evil habits are highly 
dangerous and likt* the victim in the 
picture one realises the danger only when 
it is too late. 

Habit is called a man’s second 
nature, and it is very dilficult to cast off 
habits that art< once ac(piired. A man’s 
life is nothing but a bundle of habits and 
one bjid habit gives ris(5 to another. ^Fhev 
aie like the dilferent limbs of a giant who 
eventually over- powers his victim as we 
in the picture. 

An idle man’s brain is called a devil’s 
worksliop. If energies are not directed! 
towards useful activities they find vent 
in mischiefmaking. An idle man general- 
ly suffers from mental degeneration and 
he becomes jealous of friends and foes 
alike. He cannot bear to see the prosperi- 
ty of other people and he does not 
hesitate to employ unfair means to harm 
them. Idleness brings poverty and penurv 
and the idle man then tries to mass his 
fortune through dishonest means. Bid 
dishonesty is the sure road to ruin and 
the dishonest man must ultimately suffer^. 
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Thus from the picture we get a 
warning that we constantly run the risk 
of becoming a horn-slave of evil habits 
unless we are very careful in avoiding 
them. We must remember that honesty 
is the best policy and “diligence is the 
mother of good luck. Jealousy is the 


product of one’s own worthlessness. If we 
want to prosper in this world, we can do 
so only by forming good habits by cons- 
tant struggle with and mastery of tempta- 
tion. Once evil habits are confirmed a 
a man becomes a total loss to himself and 
to the world. 


By K. 1). SIRKAR 

Chtsx X-/I, S. M. Collegiate High School, Chandami 


This picture is warning against idle- 
ness, evil habits, dishonesty and hatred. 
A man who falls in the grim clnthes of 
those four evils, remains unsuccessful 
for over. So, in order to have a shining 
future we should avoid them. It is the 
hidden meaning of the picture. 

( I ) 

Friends beware of him, 

Says, whose fate is so dim. 

Pressed by the huge monster, 

A sure sign of his disa.ster ; 

Under such a severe pain. 

Perhaps never to rise again. 

Die ! Die ! he must die, 

But with a few cold sigh. 

Yet he gives us a precious alarm, 
Against such a fatal harm. 

{ ‘2 ) 

From the picture that we seem. 

Are the cruel sins of him ; 


Dishonesty, evil habit and idleness, 
Hus rendered his precious life useless ; 
And his hatred for his fellow-brother, 
Is a sure cause of this pitieous matter. 
Must he sit idle and never work, 

To prove futile his parents bark. 

By evil habit and dishonesty. 

Used to get rid of his duty. 

( J ) 

So let his deadly sorrowful end. 

Teach us our duties mend. 

And let perseverance and duty. 

Be our the grandest beauty. 

Have no evil habit, and pure love, 

Be as innocent as a simple dove.. 

Our life must have pure flow. 

To be happy and our future glow. 

May God help us and happy be. 

Attain success with ever glee. 
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The Meaning and Purpose 

OF 

The Modern Student League 

By THE EDITOR 


Reprinted from the September Issue 


Now that the Modern Student 
League has come to be an established 
fact, it is necessary to place before the 
parents, teachers and students the mean- 
ing and purpose of this League. 

The principal object of this Jjeague 
is to prepare present-day Indian youth 
more adequately for the society in which 
they will participate responsibility when 
they leave school or college. It is based 
on an educational programme that directs 
its attention not only to matters of a 
pedagogical nature but also to the most 
profound considerations of the history and 
policy of this nation, in its world setting to 
the relation of school and society, to the 
conflicts and tensions in culture and 
social relations, to the meaning, purposes 
and potentialities of Indian life. 

The basic idea of this League is to 
aid the general process of mutual under- 
standing aiiiong the younger generation 
of this country and to form a national 
brotherhood that would enable them to 
come in closer contact with their brothers 
and sisters in the different parts of India, 
and the world. An all-India student 
body transcending all class, caste and 
provincial barriers, is the urgent need of 
the day. It must be clearly understood 
that the Modern Student League is 
strictly non-political and non-sectarian. 


In Engbind, America, Krance, (jermany, 
dapan and other countries, there are 
similar students’ organisations doing 
immense good to their student communi- 
ties. I am glad that the students of India 
have also realised the supreme need for 
such an organisation and it is really 
gratifying that within so short a time 
more than 2501) students have joined this 
League. (Now membership exceeds 3500) 

The working of this League has been 
designed in a imi(|ue manner so as to give 
splendid opportunities for each member 
to develop the latent faculties in him and 
to prepare him for the coming trials, 
opportunities and responsibilities. Jt is 
calculated to foster in every member a 
passionate devotion to honour^ tnilh nnd 
abo,o all a heroic outlook on life, which 
are so essential for individual as well as 
national success. 

To encourage the cultivation of 
many-sided individualism for the develoj)- 
ment of individual ability, inventiveness 
and eiiterprize and to utilise them for th(‘ 
benefit of the society, is one of the 
important objects of the League. There- 
fore, the members of this League will 
form themselves into units of six students. 
A local unit will start with six members 
and as soon as it has increased itself to 
12 members, a separate unit will be 
formed. P]very month the unit will elect 
one of the members as the secretary for 
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the month and every member has to 
become the secretary in turn. The secre- 
tary will be the leader of the unit for all 
practical purposes and he is to be respect- 
ed and honoured by all the members of 
the unit. The secretary of the unit will 
have to lead an ideal life as the leader of 
his group. He will receive the salutation 
of tlie group, whenever they meet. Once 
a week the members of the unit will meet 
together in the play ground or at any other 
place and two of the members will speak in 
English or vernacular about the subject 
jinounced in the magazine for the month. 
The secretary shall note down the sum- 
mary of the speeches and forward it to the 
(lentral Office. Every member of the 
League must take part in sports or games 
and he should also cultivate a hobby. It 
should be the proud privilege of every 
member to safeguard the honour and 
prestige of his unit. They should be the 
ideals for other students as well as other 
units. When there are more than one 
unit in a school or locality, all of them 
shall join together and form the local 
J »ranch. They will elect one among them 
to be their local secretary. Details regar- 
ding social and educational activities of 
unit will be published in the next 

issue. 

In these units every student gets the 
opportunity to train himself as a leader of 
the group. There is probably nothing 
more educative as the consciousness of a 
duty and a responsibility however small 
these may be. While learning to command, 
lio will realise wffiat it is to obey. In modern 
civilization life is based on choices made 
1)> individuals alone or in groups involv- 
ing conduct, creative activity, loyalties 
and oldigations. One of the fundamen- 
hd purpose of this unit system is the 
ntion of rich, many sided personalities 
^'inipped with practical knowledge and 
inspired by ideals so that they can make 
flu ir way up and fulfil their mission in later 
lihu Eire every child with ambition in 


its early life and give it sullicicnt oppor- 
tunities to emerge its individiil persona- 
lity in small groups, then it is l^ound 
to grow up as a very useful member of 
the society. Herein there arc ample 
chances for even the dullest and the most 
shy to come to the front ranks. 

Another aspect of this unit system 
is to develop in the members, organising 
capacity and a social outlook, bkxrly in 
life he begins to feel that he is an 
important member of a unit which is 
part of a bigger organisation. He w’ould 
learn more of life from his contempora- 
ries than from the pages of his books. 

Above all it makes the young mem- 
ber self-confident which is essential for 
his success in life. These units will be 
a potential factor in instilling into every 
member a consciousness of self-respect 
and thereby respect for others. 

The various units will form them- 
selves into a local branch. The members 
of the local branch will meet together 
once a month or once in two or three 
months according to their convenience. 
And when the League is sufficiently 
organised there will be general meetings 
of the entire Ijeaguc. It is also proposed 
to encourage literary ^ seUntiJic and sports 
activities by organising prize covipetilions 
and thereby stimulating creative and origi- 
nal thinking on the part of the members. 

It is highly desirable that the local 
units should work under the guidance of 
the principals, headmasters and teachers 
wherever possible. 

There are to be separate units for 
boys as well as girls and when tliere are 
sufficient number of units of both sexes 
in a place general meetings of all the 
units may be called together under the 
guidance and supervision of some Princi- 
pal or Headmaster. It sliould be the 
endeavour of every member of every unit 
to safeguard the prestige of his unit. 
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This League aims at developing 
each of its members to the top of his or 
her talent. The inspiring idea is that 
every member should aspire to the highest 
and noblest in life and at the same time 
realise their social responsibility. They 
will, through this League come in cont- 
act with students not only of the different 
localities of their own provinces, but of 
the various parts of India and even 
students of other countries. Opportunities 
will be given for the members in the 
different parts of India and other coun- 
tries to exchange their ideas. Hetails 
about it will be published in the future 
issues of this journal. 

Members of different units will visit 
one another whenever possible. If any 
member of one unit or branch happens 
to visit another town or village, the 
members of the League in that parti- 
cular place shall try to extend their help 
to him in all possible ways. As for ins- 
tance if a member of the League fro!ii 
Bombay happens to come to Calcutta, he 
will be welcomed by the members of this 
place and they may render him all 
possible help. It would be even possible 
for some of the members to accomodate 
their friends for one or two days. Thus 
the members of this League will have 
a large number of friends all over the 
country ready to help one another. 

The various branches or units of the 
League will undertake educational tours 
and also invite men of eminence for 
lectures on interesting subjects. The 
Calcutta branch has already considered 
the de.sirability of visiting Santiniketan 
and seeing our great Poet and his edu- 
cational institution. It may also be 
possible for the League to approach 
Governments, Eailway Companies and 
others for concession to students in the 
matter of educational tours organised by 
the League. 


It may be possible to organise work 
camps and holiday camps, picnics and 
social gatherings for students. But, all 
these will have to wait until the League 
is fully organised. 

India is in a process of transition and 
the function of this League is also to 
provide for the young people to understand 
the new social values and the new social 
relations. Therefore this League will 
be another step forward in university 
education as applied not only to intellec- 
tual workers but to tlie leaders and fore- 
men of the nation in all its profession. 

This lieaguc, over and above its 
activities in the advancinent of culture 
and self-training, will be a unifying 
force for students of all castes, and 
communities and of different provinces 
and States in order that by their meeting, 
di.scnssiug and working togetlicr the 
differences that exist between them nniv 
be — if not totally done away with - 
synthesised on a higher piano. 

The proposed student Lciigiie is 
bound to safeguard tlie interests not o/ilv 
of individual students but of the student 
class or student body. Wo all know 
too well how exploitation of the innocent 
..tudent is going on in every country 
by scheeniing and self-seeking indivirluals 
and organisations. Many brilliant stu- 
dents who would otherwise have lueii 
the gems and jewels of India have been 
lost to their families and to tlic nation 
for want of proper guidance in matti'is 
of common interest. This League ^vill 
be al)le to exert a most salutary irifhieiice 
not only for the student body of India 
but for individual students as well. 

A well-organised student body enn 
not only protect student interests but it 
may be po>ssible to make definite advances 
also. Student exchanges between vari"''^^ 
countries and universities is a sure po^ 
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bility. Helping the needy and poor 
students is also a laudable work that may 
be undertaken without much dilhculty. 

In many places they can undertake 
social service activities such as night 
schools, health speeches etc. to enlighten 
their illiterate brothers and sisters. These 
kinds of activities will have a double 
bearing on them. While trying to teach 
others, they learn themselves better and 
early in life the love of the neighbour 
will dawn in their minds. The little 
geography, history or science that they 
study in the school, if repeated outside to 
illiterate neighbours, will be of muLual 
advantage. 


of the League, it is highly desirable to 
have a special badge. Almost all the 
students have suggested the same idea. 
The badge will have the figure of the sun 
as on the cover page of The Modern 
Student. The badges will be supplied to 
Students from the Central Olfice. 

It has been also decided by the 
Calcutta Branch that, to cover the cost 
of the badge and other incidental ex- 
penses, every member should pay As. ft as 
entrance fee. This is also the desire 
of a large majority of students who have 
sent in their suggestions. 

Since the various local units require 
some financial help in the beginning*, it has 



In this connection it may not be out 
of place to say a word about the form of 
salutation. The Calcutta Jlranch of the 
J icague have adopted an intei’esting from of 
salutation for the members. The right hand 
has to be stretched sideways to the level of 
the. shoulder pointing a little to the front, 
'i'he right hand signifies truth, raising it 
to the level of the shoulder means equa- 
lity and pointing to tlie front suggests 
progress. In this vast country, where 
tiKM’c are diverse castes, creeds and 
communities each having different forms 
ol salutation, this suggestion for a 
common form of salutation for the 
members of this League seems a very 
pmiswerthy one and I hope the members 
ol the League in the various parts will 
also find it interesting to adopt it. 

In order to distinguish the members 


been suggested to bring out a publication 
entitled “India To-day” and that the sale- 
procccds of it should be given to the 
various local units of the League. 

As to the various other details, the 
resolutions passed by the Calcutta Branch 
will he helpful to the members. 

The members of the League are 
recpiested to form their own units or 
local brandies. The first secretaries may 
act as such for three months until the 
League is fully organised. As far as 
possible a list of the names of the 
members in each place will be sent to 
those who are elected as secretaries or 
who offer themselves as secretaries. It 
is a students’ organisation and therefore 
students themselves must organise this 
League. 



The Modern Student League News 

By the League Newn Editor a 


The Calcutta Branch of The Modern 
Student League has not been slow to 
materialise tlie aims and objects of the 
League ; and to begin with, the local 
members arranged a picnic party to 
Dum Diim, and a visit to the Aerodrome ; 
This was one of our first activities, and 
it was really an enjoyable one. 

The party, consisting of ten members 
started from tlie Office of The Modern 
Student at 0 a. in. on the 15th of Septem- 
ber last under the able guidance of the 
Founder-President of our League, 
Mr. Thomas, in an ideal and favourable 
weather. We boarded a Bus and went 
straight to the Aerodrome. The Officer- 
in-charge (Mr. Eaha) kindly permitted 
us to go inside the Aerodrome to see 
everything there. A young employee, 
on behalf of the Officer, explained the 
mechanisms, and principles of aviation. 
From there, we left for a garden-house 
where elaborate arrangements were made 
for our lunch. After a short rest, we 
were taken round the garden ; the green 
fields all about us had a soothing effect 
on our city-worn eyes. We spent a few 
hours there, feeling always more lively and 
cheerful, and many of us were interested 
enough to go through the different 
seasonal vegetable fields and learn the 
various stages of their cultivation. 

With the fall of dusk we returned 
to our Bus, and came to the Office, and 
we were then treated to light refresh- 
ments by our President. After our 


common salutation to the President, the 
party then dispersed. 

The Debate on National Dress for India 

800 Boys and 400 Girls Attended 
the Debate 

The Debate organised by tlic 
Calcutta Branch of our ijeagne was 
held in the St. Xavier’s College Jlall 
at 4 p.m. on Saturday the blst of 
September attracted a very large atten- 
dance of members and outsiders. 'I'lu' 
hall was packed to the full. Students 
from almost all the Colleges and High 
Schools of Calcutta were represented. 
About 400 lady students also attciuhd 
the debate. 

Mv.A. K. Chanda, M. A. (Oxon) I.M.S. 
Assistant Director of public Instruction, 
was in the Chair and Mrs.Tatini Das,]\I.A.. 
Principal, Bethune College, Rev. T. N. 
Siqueira, S. J., M.A., J’hlitor, The Sfir 
Review, and Prof. K. D. Ghoso M.A. 
(Oxon), Bar-at-Law, of the Training 
College, acted as judges. 

Mr. K. P. Thomas, Editor of Wn 
Modern Student and Founder- Preside nt 
of our League in welcoming the Cliiiii- 
man, the judges and the audience gave a 
short account of our League, which he 
said is only three months old and lias 
already a membership of over td500 dis- 
tributed all over India. The speciid 
feature of this league is to develop indivi- 
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Mr A. K. Chanda, M.A. (Oxon), I.K.S , Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, who presided over 
the Debate Competition of The Modern Student League 


THE JUDGES 



Rev. T. N. Siqucira, S. .1., M.A. I’rof. K. D. Ghosh, M.A., (Oxon), 

Bar-at-Law 


filial ability inventiveness and enterprize but also to tlie most profound considera- 

among the students and to alVord them tions of tlie history and policy of this 

ample opportunities to take part in social, nation in its world-setting* to the relation 

cultural and educational activities “It is of scliool and and society, to tlie confl.cts 

based on an educational prof^ramme” he and tensions in culture arid social rela- 

rernarkcd’’ that directs its attenlion not tions to the meaning* purposes and 

only to matters of a pedagogical nature' jjotentialities of Indian life. 
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Ml’. A. K. Chanda expressed the 
feeling of the educationists that The 
Modern Student is doing substantial good 
work for the student community of India 
in giving them extra-curricular education 
and widening their outlook. He hoped 
that The Modern Student League would 
grow up into a very healthy and useful 
student organization in India under the 
able guidance of its president Mr. Thomas. 

Initiating the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Syama- 
pada 

(Post Graduate 

be 

He dwelt on 
tlie urgent necessity 
B. V ™ for a nation to have 

™ ^ ^ uniform dress 
which went a great 
lengtli towards unification of the people. 
All leading countries, he said, had their 
national dress vvhicli was characteristic of 
the peoples of those countries. Unifor- 
mity of dress w'ould unite all Indians and 
enable them to meet on a common 
ground. 

0 p p 0 sing, 
the proposi- 
tion Mr.Siva- 
prasad Moo- 
kerjee (Post 
(t r a d u a t e 
Student) re- 
marked that 
India had 
different cli- 
mates, races 
and religions 
so that the 
dress suita- 
ble for one 
province 
would be 



quite unsuitable for another. A national 
dress was therefore impossible. What 
India really needed, he said, was unifor- 
mity of ideas, thought and action and 
not a uniform dress. 


In supporting the 
proposition, Miss 
Shova Mitra {3rd 
year, Asutosh 
College) said that all 
European countries 
had more or less 
adopted the same 
dress in keeping with 
their social and cul- 
tural traditions. 
Unifoj’inity in dress 
was the best expression of the unity of 
the people of a country, A national 
language and a uniform dress arc tlu^ 
foundations of a national State. 



Mr. Achinta Ku- 
mar Kakshit (Class X 
Cassimbazar High 
School) in opposition 
stated that the three 
chief d i fii c u 1 1 i o s 
against the adoption 
of a national dress in 
India were climatic 
considerations, 
geographical divi- 
sion, and social 
customs. 



Supporting the proposition, Mr. Ram 
Mallik (3rd year Ih’esidency, College > 
observed that Indians were striving lor 
national independence but that was im- 
possible without a national dress. R‘ 
there was a uniform dress foi’ India it 
would go a long way towards sinking 
differences of caste and creed. 
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Miss N i nu 0 1 a 
Cjlioshal, (4th year, 
Loreto ('olle^e) who 
opposed, asked her 
hearers to face actual 
facts and conditions 
and not to he carried 
away hy an ideal, 
however laudable it 
might he. National 
dr(jss, she stated, was 
impracticahle because 
dress was optional and should not he 
regulated hy any ext(‘rnal authority. It 
was a purely personal matter which 
sliould not be infringed upon by any 

general body. There sliould he no 

interference with personal freedom of 
dress. Further, rich and poor could not 
dress alike. Nationality, she added, did 
not depend upon a national dress. 

Mr, Fazal Imam 
(4th year, Islainia 
College) thought that 
India had many com- 
mon elements of na- 
tionality and it wms 

a pity to see her 

people wearing di- 
fferent dresses. Na- 
tional dress did not 
in any wa}' affect 
one's religion be- 
cause the essence of religion was purity of 
heart and not dress. 

Speaking against 
the motion, Mr. 
Shanker Chakravarty 
Class X, Ballygunge 
(lovt. High School 
said that India w-as 
not a compact, 
homogeneous nation 
but a land of diverse 
races, creeds and 
climate and the idea 
of a national dress 


was nothing more than a fad. Dress was 
meant for one s personal comfort and 
convenience. 

In support of the 
proposal Mr. Anil 
Kumar Gupta (Class 
X, Ballygunge Govt. 

High School) stated 
that common in- 
terest, common 
language and com- 
mon dress were the 
three links on which 
a nation depended. 

He attributed the 
variations in Indian dress to the various 
conquerors of India introducing different 
forms of dress and different customs. 

IMiss B. Bose, (4th. year, Bethune 
College) deputizing Miss Hemlata Bose, 
who was ill, raised the point that in India 
there was no unity and a national dress 
would not, therefore, he a true indication 
of the character of tlie i)eople. 

The proposition was then put to the 
vote and it was defeated hy a large 
majority. The judges awarded the prizes 
as follows Gold Medals to Mr. Siva- 
prasad Mookerjec (College Section), Miss 
Nirmola Ghoshal (Tiadies’ Section) and 
Mr. Shanker (ffirkravarty (High School 
Section). The second prize (Medal) was 
given to Mr. Anil Kumar Gupta (High 
School Section), tliird prize (Medal) to 
Miss Shova l\ritra (Ladies’ Section), fourth 
prize to Mr. Achinta Kumar Eakshit 
(High School Section), fifth prize to 
Mr. Fazal Imam (College Section), sixth 
prize to Mr. Symapada Chatterjee, 
(College Section) and seventh prize to 
Mr. liaiii Mallik (College Section). ^lissB. 
Bose was awarded a special prize. 

Mrs. Tatini Das gave away the me- 
dals and prizes. 
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The Modem Student League wliieh 
has been in existence only three months 
has, a lueinbersliip of li,500 drawn from 
all over India. 

Mr. Thomas, the Editor of The 
Modern Student availed of this opportu- 
nity to award the prizes and medals won 
by the students of Calcutta in the educa- 
tional competitions of The Modern 
S/wrfen/ of last month. Mrs. Tatini Das, 
distributed these Prizes also. The Prizes 
were as follows: — 

1. Parimal Adikari, 4th. Year Class 
Ashutosh College, Medal. ‘2. Miss Uma 
Banerjee, 2nd, Year Class, Bethunc 
College, medal, 3. Mr. P. C. Chatto- 
padhya, 1st Year, Kipon College, Prize, 
4. Saral Kumar Sen, ‘2nd Year Science, 
St. Xavier’s (College, Prize, and 5. Anil 
Kumar Gupta Class X, Ballygunge Govt. 
High School, Medal. 

Miss Shova Mitra, one of the general 
secretaries thanked the President, judges 
and students for having taken such great 
interest in their activities and all the 
authorities of the St. Xavier’s College 
for giving the use of their beautiful hall. 

NEXT DEBATE 

Encouraged by the success of the 
first pul)lic debate our President, the 
Editor, has ])romised to organise another 
debate on the 14th of November. Mr. 
Syamaprosad Mookherjee, the Vice-(4)an- 
cellor of the Calcutta University has 
kindly agreed to preside on the occa^*on. 
Eminent educationists will l)e approached 
to act as judges. Several gold medals 
will be presented to the best debaters. 
There will also be a medal in the name of 
the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee. The 
subject of the debate will be “A National 
language for India.” The names of the 
judges, the hall etc. will be announced in* 
the local papers. As we expect an unu- 
sually large attendance for the debate, 


we have arranged for loud speakers to 
be fitted in the debate hall. Separate 
scats for ladies will be provided. Those 
who wish to take part in the debate will 
have to send in their names before the 25th 
of October and will have to be present 
in this Office on 3rd of November, at 2 
p.m. for the general meeting. 

In places other than (Calcutta wher- 
ever, a unit or branch of the League has 
been organised, the secretaries are to 
organise a debate and they should appro- 
ach some Principal or Headmaster to 
preside. 'J^hree professors or teachers 
may be invited to act as judges and not 
less than four members should take part 
in the debate competition. Two for the 
motion and two against it. The motion 
then may be put to the public vote. 
Then the judges will have to decide on 
the merits of the debaters. Our Presi- 
dent will send two prizes to each place 
where the debate is organised. It is 
highly desirable that the debate should be 
on the 14th of November. 

It may also be pointed out that the 
debates should bo in Engii.sh and it 
should be of a liigh order — dignilied, 
in tone and lively — and a full report 
should Ik) sent to this Ollice. 

“Trial of India” 

Our President likes to have another 
grand function in December on a very 
novel plan. It is “Tlic Trial of India ’. 
India will be represented and members 
on either side will accusej and defend 
India on particular aspects of Indian life. 
It being a new venture, it will l)e first 
done by the Calcutta Hrancli in the pre- 
sence of a distinguished gathering. 

The Calcutta Branch is very active' 
and are seriously thinking of a trip to 
Santiniketan in the near future. 
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Owing to the rush of work, we could 
not reply to the many letters received 
from the League members. 

In future, all the League members 
who wish to get an immediate reply are 
requested to enclose the necessary postage 
stamps also, as otherwise it is impossible 
for us to post every day hundreds 
of letters. The badges will be ready 
Ijy the end of October and all members 
are requested to send in the entrance and 
badge fee of As. 8. We also appeal to all 
the members to form their own units and 
send the group photographs for publica- 
tion. As there is to be no issue of the 
magazine in November, we will be able to 
devote more attention to the League. A 
list of the names of members in each 
locality will be sent to tlie secretaries in 
each place. 

Sibaagar 

We congratulate the Sibsagar students 
for their great enthusiasm in forming the 


unit, and also Mr. Ram Raja Sinha who 
has been elected Secretary. 

Ballygunge 

It is creditable that the students of 
Ballygiinje High School have formed a 
separate unit of their own with Mr. 
Prosan Dey as the Secretary. 

Lucknow 

]\rr. G. N. Chatterjee is very active 
in organising the Lucknow Branch. 

Sylhet 

We understand that a Branch has 
])t*eii formed in Sylhet. 

Thanches and units are being organ- 
ised in ( •bittagong, Krishnagar, Peshawar, 
Akyal), Bombay, Dacca, Madras, Allaha- 
bad, Delhi, Banglore, N igpore, Dibrngjirh 
and other Centres. 

We expect to publish the list of 
units and Secretaries in our December 
issue and to that end we once again request 
overy member to try his or her best to 
form the units in their particular places. 


PRSIDENT OF THE NEXT DEBATE 



Mr. Syamaprosad Mookherjoe, M.A.. Bar-at-Law. Vice-Chancellor ‘he Calcutta University 
Consented to preside over the next debate of the Calcutta Branch of the League on the 14th of November. 


ip 
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One of the units of the girls* Section of the Calcutta Branch 



O ne of the units of the Sibsagar Branch 

Standing (from left to right) 1. Md. Misir Ali, 2. Likhaneswar Boruah 3. Kadha Gobinda Phukan« 
Sitting on Chairs (from loft to right) 1. Rahquiddin Ahmad, 2, Ram Raja Sinha (Secretary). 
Sitting on the ground (from left toright), 1. Kumud Cb. Rajkhowa, 2. Faizuddin Ahmad. 




THE MO 


The 

Ballygunge Unit 

Standing (from left to right) | y -r 
i Prithin Dey, 

' Shanker Chakerbarty, 

Phullasree Ghosh, 

4/ Prosan Dey, (Secretary), 

5. Deb Kumar Ghoso, 

Sitting (from left to right), 

1. Pratul Mookherjee, 

2. Anil Gupta, 

3. Binod Das. 



O. 


One 
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Tho picnic party organised 
the Boys* Section of the Oalc 
Branch at the garden hou^e in Dum ^ 


The picnic party at the 
Aerodrome Dum-Dum 




Many photo<iraph'^ 
received from mrmben 
could not he publishi’d 
in thin issue for u'nnt if 
space. We hope lo pnn- 
lish them in the ncA 
issue. 


The Rlyer Bhramaputra” “Sunset at the DIhru River" 

-Photo by -Photo by 

Miss Meher Afrez Miss Jnanada Choudhury 

Dibrugarh, Dibrugarh. 



AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

PRIZES 8e SCHOLARSHIPS 


NOTICE 

The few reinaitiuif) prizes of Atnjust anti Hvptemher will be sent to the Principals and 
Headmasters at the end of this month so that students man receive them on the re-openimj of 
schools and Collerjes. 

The prizes aniwHuccd for the students of Calcutta Schools and CoUeijes for this month will he 
presented in public on the 14th of Xorember on the occasion of the debate. 


(COLLEGE SECyriON) 

1. Uina Sliankai, 

‘2n(l Yoar Sc., 

Govt, Jiil)ilee Intel’ ('olle^c, 

Lucknow. 

-Medal 

1. Miss Ulna Lancijeo, 

‘2nd Year, 

Bcthnnc College, (’alcutta. 

— Scholarship of Its. 7 per month for 

S months. 

;L P. N. Shaniia, 

Brd Year University Class, Laliore. 
— Brilliant Camera lis. Ib. 

4. Satya Prakasli Vavshney, 

Xll-Science. 

S. M. College, (liandausi. 

^Medal. 

5. Kali Sliaiikor l^ose, 

2nd Year Science, 

St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. 

— Itoohor Cash Prize Bs. ^'1 
B. J’eter Paul Pandian, 

Second Year Class, 

Christian College, Madras. 

— Books or Cash Prize Bs. I. 

7. Birendra Bhattacharya, 

3rd Year Hons., 

M. C. College, Sylhet. 

— Books or Cash Prize Bs. 3. 


S. ^liss K. Kainalain, 
Intermediate Class 
( 'ol lege, K ruakalani . 

—Books or Cash Prize Bs. 3. 

1). Pritish Ch. Pntta, 

3rd Year, 

Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 
— Books or Cash Prize Bs. 3. 
10. Ayodhia Prakash, 

3rd Year Hons., 

St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 
- Cash Prize Bs. b. 


Delhi Government Prize 


1 1 . Probodh Kumar Sen Gupta, 

3rd Year Science, 

Scottish Church College, 
—Books or Cash Prize Bs. 3. 

12. Syod Shamsul Huda, 

ist Y'ear Class, 

Cotton College, Gauhati. 

— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 3. 

13. Nirmal Kumar Bose, 

1st YTar Arts, 

Ashutosh College, Calcutta. 

— Books or Cash Prize Bs. 3. 

14. Nisith Kumar Sen, 

1st Y'ear, 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 
— Hooks or Cash Prize Bs. 3, 
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(HIGH SCHOOL SECTION) 

1. Narayan Prasad Biswas, Class IX, 
Collegiate H. E. School, Chittagong. 
— Medal. 

2. Miss Brojabala Dutta, 

Class X, 

Govt. Girls’ High School, Dibrugarh. 
— Medal. 

3. Thomas Barnabas, 

S. S. L. C. Class, 

B. E. M. High School, Manglore. 

— Medal. 

4. K. Earn Kumar, 

Matriculation Class, 

G. H. School, Theduanad. 

Scholarship of Rs. 5 per month for 

3 months. 

5. Pratul Ch. Mukherjee, 

Matriculation Class. 

Govt. H. School, Ballygunje. 

— Medal. 

6. Miss Leela Prabhu, 

Matriculation Class, 

G. H. School, Bombay. 

’—Brilliant Camera Rs. 25. 

7. K. D. Sarkar, 

Class X, 

S. M. Collegiate High School, 

Chandausi. 

— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 3. 

8. Chandy C. Kanjupramban, 

Sixth Form, 

St. Mary’s English High School, 

Alwaye. 

— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 3. 

9. Md. Samsher Ali, 

Class X, 

Govt. H. E. School, Mangaldai. 

— Wrist Watch Rs. 6. 

10. Miss Prasadi Sar. 

Class X, 

Govt. Girls’ High School, 

Dibmgarh. 

— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 3, 

12. Miss Latika Chaliha, 

Matriculation Class 
Govt. Girls’ High School, Dibrugarh. 
—‘Book, or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 


13. Deb Kumar Ghosh, 

Matriculation Class, 

Ballygunje Government High 

School, Calcutta. 
—Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

14. K. K. Kumar, 

Matriculation Class, 

English High School, Chernalloor. 
— Football Rs. 6. 

15. Jahar Lall Chattopadhaya, 

Seventh Class, Section C, 

Eipon Collegiate School, Calcutta. 
— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

16. Eudra Mani Pradhan, 

Matriculation Class, 

S. U. M. Institution, Kalimpong. 

— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

17. Mohammed Yehya, 

Class X, 

Muslim High English School, 

Calcutta. 

— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

18. Miss Kanica Eoy, 

Class X, 

Munshigunge H.E. School, 

Munshigunge. 
— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

19. Hemandra Kumar Barthakur, 

Class VIII, 

Govt. High School, Dibrugarh. 

— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

20. Miss Nilima Dharah, 

Class X, 

Govt. Girls’ High School, Dibrugarh. 
— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

21. Hamidur Eahman, 

Class IX, 

Nazira Govt. Aided High School, 

Nazira. 

— Books or Cash Pnze Rs. 2. 

22. Bibhuti Bhusan Eoy, 

Class X, Section A, 

Mitra Institution, Bhowanipur. 

^ Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 

23. Eathindra Nath Dutta, 

Matriculation Class, 

Dhubri Govt. H.E. School, Dhubri. 
— Books or Cash Prize Rs. 2. 
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The Italo-Aby ssinian Conflict 

Hi/ Dk. V. SHIVA RAM, M. A., Pu. D. (Hiirvaid), F. R. His. S., 
Head of the Depart men f of Political Science, 

IjUclinoH' l^niversilij. 


• Abybsiiiici is tlui oiil\ indepoiuloiit 
kinj*(loiu ill Africa. The partition of 
Africa which was effected in 1878 and 
since has given d8% of the continent to 
(Ireat Britain to France and the 

rest (excepting Al)yssinia) to minor 
Huropean powers like Bcdginui, Tortugal 
and Italy. Abyssinia or l^thiopia is a 
little niore than twice as large; as 
European France. Its climate is generall\ 
(considered the best in eipiitorial Africa. 
Us mineral resources, partially prospected 
hut still unexploited, are believe(i to be 
very large. I'he population estimated 
between 4 and 10 million, is scattered 
over mountainous country with fertile 
|)lains licre and there, and for the most 
part the people are sjioken of as wild 
tribesmen, fiercely warlike, each tribe 
having its own Kas or Chief, but without 
a strong sense of nationality. Menelik IT 
was the greatest of their modern em- 
perors and in a sense unified the country. 
^0 much for Ethiopia. 

Italy was the last European power to 
partake in the partition of Africa and was 
n little late in the scramble for African 
empire. Between 18(39 and 1880 an 
Italian commercial company had acquired 
hading and administrative rights along 


part of the Bed 8ea coast. The Italian 
Government now took over the rights 
bought by the Company from local chiefs. 
This was tlie origin of the first Italian 
colony in Africa, known to-day as Eritrea. 
Furthermore in 1889, this time with 
British diplomatic assistance, Italy 
arranged to lease part of the Btiiadir 
(’oast in the Indian Ocean. Its lioldings 
(‘xpanded until eventually they hemmed 
III the P’ivnch and ihltish Somali prote(;t- 
orales both on the north and on the 
south. ’The beginnings were modest and 
seeuu‘d at first to offer no threat to the 
major ambitions of France and Great 
Britain. In 189(3, Italy sent a military 
expedition into Ethiopia. It was poorly 
ecpiipped, poorly ofiicered and included 
a large proportion of inadecpiately trained 
Fritrean soldiers, with the result that 
Italy was disastrously defeated at Adow^a 
in 18913. A fresh treaty was signed, 
whereby Italy paid an indemnity and 
recognised Ethiopia as a sovereign and 
independent State. 

Ever since the battle of Adowa, 
Ethiopian officials have assumed that if 
Italy were ever to find itself in a strong- 
enough position diplomatically or in a 
military sense, it would attempt once 
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more to assume control of the country. 
Never since 189() have protestations of 
Italian friendsliip overcome hjtliiopian 
suspicions. All foreign powers liave been 
distrusted, however, and Italy's relative 
unpopularity has involved a (piestioii of 
degree. In fact Ethiopia, like Persia, 
suspecting every one, l}as resorted to a 
policy of pitting one foreign ambition 
against another — a policy of frank op- 
portunism. 

The Italian discomfiture in IHUb led 
the powers to defer their plans for 
further penetration of Ethiopia. I^Vance, 
Italy and Great Britain now found 
themselves with the task of defining 
Ethiopia’s boundaries. This was done- in 
eleven agreements between 1896 and 
1908, but even to-day long stretches of 


hUhiopia's fronticJ* have still to be deliini 
tod on the spot. A tripartite agreement was 
signed in December 1906 (between Italy, 
Franco and Groat Britain) in which eaclj 
of the signatories might develop its own 
project for opening up the counti’.\. 
Thougli they also guaranteed tlic existin;^ 
boundaries of Ethiopia, and within those 
boundaries undertook to preserve the 
siaticH quo, they reaffirmed Italy s right to 
a spliere of influence, covering practically 
the whole of Ethiopia. Within that sphere 
of influence, however, Great Britain and 
France were to enjoy the privileges 
accorded tliem by Menelik. Menelik. 
when notified of this agreement, refused 
to recognise it. The actual effect of thi^ 
tripartite agreement was to save Ethiopia 
from aggressive penetration by any of tin* 
powers from 1906 until 1934. 
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Recent Background of Italian 
Aggression 

There dawned for Italy at the close 
of the world war a period of disillusion- 
ment and dissatisfaction. Wlien the 
Italians joined the Allies, Great Britain 
and France had promised them a consi- 
darable share in the prospective spoils. 
The treaty of London (April, 1915) had 
stipulated that if Great Britain and 
France acquired Germany’s African 
colonies, then Italy should be compen- 
sated by an extension of its own African 
colonies — Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya. 
The German colonies in Africa did in 
fact pass to Great Britain, I'rance and the 
Union of South Africa who proceeded to 
administer them under League Mandates. 
Yet the only compensation received by 
Italy was a series of boundary adjust- 
ments. Libya was slightly extended on 
its various frontiers by agreements of 
1919, 1925, 1994 and 1995. A strategi- 
cally located morsel of French Somaliland 
was transferred to Eritrea in 1995, along 
with 2500 out of 94,000 shares in the 
Ethiopian Railway. A few s(|uare miles of 
British East Africa* passed to Italian 


Somaliland in 1924. This was all Italy 
gained outside of Europe as a result of its 
participation in the War. Meanwhile more 
than one million square miles passed under 
British and French mandatory control. 
This discrepancy may be explained on the 
ground that Italy’s (diief service to the 
allied cause had been on the Austrian 
front, and that in this region Italy had 
gained territory far niore valuable than the 
African regions France and Great Britain 
might otherwise have alloted it. 

It was not until 1925 that an ex- 
cliange of notes between Italy and Great 
Britain took place to carry out, in part, the 
tripartite agreement of 1906 and the secret 
protocol of 1919. By the Anglo-Italian 
exchange of notes of December 1925, 
Italy recognised the [)aramount hydraulic 
rights of Egypt and tlie Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan on the upper Nile. In return 
Great Britain promised to support Italy’s 
application for permission to construct 
a railway througli the heart of Ethiopia. 

The J^thiopian Regent, Ras Tafarie, 
(the present Emperor Haili Selassie I) 
objected vigoinuslv when the Anglo- 
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Itiliaa coi'fespondence was placed before 
him. la 1923 h3 forwarded copies of 
the note to all members of the League 
of Natioas. He proiested that Italy and 
Great Britaia iateaded to coerce Ethiopia 
to the possible injury of its best interests. 
Great Jiritain and Italy on the other 
hand, announced that the agieeinent 
did not imply coercion, that Ethiopia 
had a perfect right to judge what was 
best for itself, and tliat the real intention 
of the notes was to prevent British and 
Italian enterprises from competing with 
each other in the same areas. 

Ras Tafarie pointed out to all League 
members that he accepted no obligation 
to either Italy or Great Britain under the 
terms of their eorrespondenco. A few 
months later, he entered into negotiations 
with J.G. White Engineering Corporation 
of New York with a view to having the 
Lake Tana Dam corstructed by an Ameri- 
can Company. He asked the United States 
to reopen its legation in Addis Abbaba, 
where there had been no diplomatic 
or consular representative since 1915. 

Italy was chafing at the delays 
caused by the terms of its agree- 
ment of 1925 with Great Britain with 
regard to the “Italian sphere of influence.” 
The Fascist Government resorted to direct 
negotiations. In 19‘2B the two countries 
signed a twenty year treaty of friendship, 
non-aggression, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. They undertook to promote trade, 
between their respective countries. 
Tension between the Italian and Fithio- 
pian Governments increased from 19^8 to 
1934 due to the failure of Ethiopia 
to fulfil its obligations under the 1928 
treaty. Italy also resented the persecu- 
tions to which Italian concessionaries 
were subjt-cted throughout the country. 
By the late summer of 1934, the tension 
had reached a degree wliich Emperor Haili 
Selassie found excessive. He interpreted 
increased armaments in the Italian 
colonies as a threat of invasion. In Italy. 


on the otherhand, it was reported that 
Ethiopia, after reorganising its military 
forces, was now arming at an increased 
rate of speed and that war-like prepara- 
tions w’ere in evidence beyond the 
Eritrean frontier. Large shipments of 
Italian war material continued to be sent 
to East Africa. On December 5th, 1934, 
a clash occured at Walwal bctw’een the 
company in charge of an Italian outpost 
and the armed escort of an Anglo-Ethio- 
pian boundary commission. Before the 
arbitration commissions appointed to fix 
responsibility for the incident liad brought 
in its report, two hundred tlionsand 
Italian troops have been mobilised for an 
autumn campaign against Ethiopia, and 
Mussolini had declared his intention to 
settle once for all, by force, the (question 
of Italian security in hhist Africa. Tlir 
League Covenant, the pact of Paris for 
the renunciation of war, the tripartite 
agreement of J90() and the Ttalo-Ethio- 
pian frienship tr(‘aty of 1928 would nil 
be violated. 

Ethiopin was admitted to member- 
ship in the Tjengno of Nations in Septeni- 
her 1923. Its apjdication For ineml)ershi]) 
was thii result of a growing une^.asiness 
regarding the intentions of the European 
powers. France suiiported tlie application 
warmly while tlie British Delegate 
sug'^ested that Ethiopia ouglit not to hi' 
admitted to tlie lieagiic until soini' 
further investigation of its actual position 
had been made, but tlie Italian Delegate 
minimised the importance of existing 
social conditions in Ethiopin, implied that 
these should not be a bar to Etliiopia’s 
reception into tlie League, and advocated 
favourable action on the application. 
Etliiopia was ndmitted unanimously on 
the condition that it undertakes to fulfil 
international agreements with respect to 
suppression of slavery and control of 
traflio in arms. This Ethiopia willingly 
did. 
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Iho League of Nations Assembly discussing on Sanctions against Italy 


Aliuost two-tliifds of ihit Etliio- 
|)iaii fronticH* is iiiinkiHl by t<‘i‘i*itorv 
iintlcL* British control, (iivat JUita-in's 
interests in lithiopia are not only econo- 
nh(i, and political but strategic also. For 
several decades Great J:5rilain lias enjoyed 
a predominant inllucnce on the lUal Sea, 
an important link in the chain of imperial 
communications since the Sue/, (’anal was 
opened in iHlUh As a result ol' British 
imperial interests and the system of 
collective security to which Great Britain 
has subscril)ed, (iivat Ibitain demanded 
respect i'or the League (’ovenant from 
Italy. France, like (ireat Ibitainhasa 
stake in the TiCagiie system of collective 
security. 

The liCague of Nations is an inter- 
national association seriously concerned 
in establishing effective processes of peace. 
It cannot be ex])(*cled to eleminate con- 
flicts of interests among the nations since* 
such contlicts recur wherever there is 
growth or change. The pur[)()se of the 
League is to deal effectively with succes- 
sive conflicts as they arise. It liopcs to 
accustom the nations to a new hahit — 
that of settling all their disputes 
at the conference table, with the aid of 
mediaters, by arbitration or through 


appeals to an international court. Its 
f ruction is to provide a reasonable alter- 
native for violence in the settlement of 
international disputes. In joining the 
lieagno, both Italy and Ethiopia obligated 
themselves to follow this procedure in 
every instance rather than make war on 
their own account. Italy has several 
times denied that the Ijeagne has any 
coinjietence m this matter. Mussolini 
asserts that fAhiopia has threatened the 
.securily of Ita)\’s colonial possessions and 
failed to i*arrv out its own international 
Iflii ions. iJo declared that Ethiopia 
re^juircs definite guidanci from an 
ndvancod nation like Italy enjoying a 
degree of administrative control suiiicient 
to gnar.iiitce the aclual carrying out of 
reforms. Ethiopia from the outset asked 
for arbitration of the dispute under tht? 
terms of the treaty between itself 

and Italy. Italy refused for four months 
to refer the dispute to arbitration. In 
Jaiinary 19d5, lOtliiopia as a member of 
the League invoked Article 11 of the 
Covenant and in ^larch, Articles 10 and 
15. In June it asked the League to send 
neutral observers at Ethiopia's expense to 
investigate the truth of Italian cliarges. 
Great Britain proposed in the xVugust 
Conference a plan wdiich w'ould have 
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allowed Italy to make use of the privileges 
promised it in 1891, 1894, 1906, 1925 and 
1928, but never yet enjoyed in practice. 
Emperor Haili Selassie would apply to 
the League for economic, financial and 
administrative assistance. Great Britain 
and France would float a loan for the 
development of Ethiopia’s economic 
resources. Italy would carry out all 
development projects, suj)plying Ethiopia 
with foreign advices or administraters. 
Great Britain and France would guarantee 
the security of Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land, whose exposure to Ethiopian attack 
was ostensibly one of the main reasons 
for Italy’s projected campaign. The 
Italian representative at the three power 
conference rejected these proposals. 
Neither Britain nor Italy were ready to 
compromise. In September 1965, the 
issue returned unsettled to the League 
Council and Assembly, when Mussolini 
still demanded the annexation of the 
lowlands of bjthiopia and the establish- 
ment of a protectorate over the highlands. 
He refused to discuss half measures 
designed to spare tlie pride of Ethiopians 
and the nominal lionour of the League 
while giving Italy the substance of what is 
desired in Ethiopia. There was no alter- 


native left to the League and its per- 
manent members i. e. Great Britain and 
France but to uphold the covenant at all 
costs i. c., the enforcement of sanctions 
financial, economic and military if need be.. 
If sanctions, however, necessary, were 
avoided in this case, could the League 
ever hope to fulfil in the future its 
essential roll of maintaining international 
peace. The issue was squarely joined nn^l 
it admits of but one answer and that is 
the duty of all the members of the League 
big and small to enforce law and respect 
for law as against anarchy. That such a 
crisis should have bad its origin on the 
Dark continent rather than in blurope 
has astonished many observers. Africa 
and even the independent empire of 
Ethiopia falls within the European politi- 
cal orbit. The rivalries of Ethiopia are 
the rivalries of Europe. Thus the 
League is forced to consider the logical 
consequences in Europe of any action 
taken in regard to Ethiopia. If the 
League had not acted in this crisis, 
it would have resulted in the death of 
the collective system of security and the 
suicide of the League and the establish- 
ment of international anarchy. 



Abyssinian town— Sokota in Northern Abyssinia, 


Public School Education for India 

By PnoF. S SAP UP, 

Jaswant College, Jodhpur 


When the young scliolar was being 
trained for service in public functions, 
the education offered to liiiii could be 
essentially utilitarian. A few rules of 
grammatical expression, some calcula- 
tions, a few books of Euclid and an ill- 
informed Geography and History was 
sufficient for him to start his career in an 
office. With the greater responsibility 
and share in the administration and 
consolidation of national feelings on sound 
basis, an education as given in the Public 


Schools of England, is required for India. 

Public Schools of England 

In England, such schools are on 
foundations independent of both State 
and Church, furnished by i)rivale benevo- 
lence or by royal endowment. It is to 
this characteristic that the term public 
refers. The first great public school 
(Winchester in Oxford) w^as founded by 
William of Wykeham in 187(1. Henry 
VJ in 1440-41 in direct imitation of 



His Excellency the Viceroy inspecting the students of the New 
Public School at Dehra Dun 
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Wykehain founded the Eton College neai* 
Windsor. At present, in its narrowest 
sense the term is limited to the great 
foundations of Winchester College, Eton 
College, Rugby School (1587) and the 
Harrow School (157J) and by some 
extended to St. Paul’s iu Loudon (1512), 
Westminister ( Uth century) , Charter 
House (1611), Shrewbury (1562) and 
Merchant Taylors’ (151)1). But the 
name is now popularly extended in 
England to such institutions as are 
modelled upon one or other of these 
liistoric foundations and in some cases 
posses venerable traditions; always give 
a first class education, leading on to 
Universities or to the “services” (includ- 
ing army, engineering and commercial 
and industrial pursuits), and are olficered 
by a staff composed of liigli University 
Graduates ; and alTord a common life for 
the pupils and all the means for the 
pursuits of athletics, which has become 
more and more a passion with the youth 
of England, .Peally, some hundred 
schools in Engijmd are entitled to be 
classed together as the “I^ublic schools*' 
of the country. With the ex«'e[)tioiis 
natural to even the best of tlie Imman 
institution, the “public .school man’* bears 
a stamp moral, mental and physical 
which is easily recognised. No modern 
nation in the world lias beem aide to 
produce a larger and bt tter number of 
public leaders in thought and action than 
the Britisli. Most of them had been 
public school men. 

'riic distingushing features of ti*cse 
public schools have been tl»c singular 
blending of discipline in the daily life of 
tlie scholar, and tlic attention given to the 
formation of chara(!ter, which seems to 
be acquired almost autoujatically, through 
the action of environment rather than of 
formal instruction. Some of these 
.schools offer unparalled combination 
of advantages. Besides tlie above, by 
virtue of their healthiness, their eminent- 


ly fitted staff’ (on account of their person- 
ality, great powers of work and genuine 
attainments) and the efipirit de corps 
haved enabled them to send forth famous 
men. The oft-quoted words “Waterloo 
was won upon the playing-fields of Eton 
and Harrow” mean that the great courage 
nud sense of strict discipline displayed by 
the splendid army, who defeated Napoleon 
at Waterloo were the direct result of the 
training they had recived as boys in the 
public schools of Eton and Harrow. 

Need of Public Schools in India 

The great abilities, the power uf 
organisation, hard work and tliorough- 
ness, and above all, the sense of leader- 
ship, statesmanship and sportsmanship 
display ed by an average b'mglish public 
school man can be inculcated by opening 
in this country a sufficient number of 
educationiil institutions on the lines of 
the iMiglish Ihiblic S(*hools. A sugges 
tion has l)('(*n made that each province 
should have at least one such public 
school aud every Indian State which can 
afford the expenses ought to open one 
such .school for the education of the 
children of their jagirdars and subjects. 
Recently, a public scliool at Dcra. Dun 
ha lueii started. Tlie C’hiefs’ (’olleges 
at Ibijkot, Ajmer, Lahore, Gwalior, the 
school at Bol[)ur and some other placa's 
are more or less on the lines of the Public 
Schools. 

The cost of (idiication at the Public 
School is very great. Only people from 
lliu very ricli class can send their children 
to a public school. A large number of 
merit scliolarsbips on regional basis can 
help to bring the best l)oy of middle or 
poor classes to these Public Schools. A 
sufficient niimhcr of schools on the lines 
of linglisli Public Schools, with many of 
their best features could he started in 
India. The Indian Public Schools should 
have an atmosphere of Indian traditions, 
social and moral. 
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Public School Principles in 
Ordinary Schools 

A great deal, however, can be done 
by introducing certain of the essentials of 
Public School life (i. e. hard work, 
emphasis on the building of individual 
character, the experience of leadership 
and discipline to be derived from modified 
house systems, at games and through 
other organizations) in the ordinary 
schools and colleges of India. The worth 
of the Public School is judged not only 
by the examinations, but largely by the 
formation of character. Every attempt 
should be made to develop the character 
of the student so that he can make a 
leader in any capacity. It is not unlikely 
that this can best be achieved by offering 
opportunities of associations l^ctween the 
masters and the students, and at the 
same time, providing adequate oppor- 
tunities for common social life among the 
students with a minimum control and 
supervision. A well-chosen staff of 
teachers can do a lot in the formation of 
habits and principles. The athletics and 


general activities should be increased. 
The elderly boy should keep it in view 
that he is at the school or college to form 
his character. The parents should bring 
home to the student, their aim in sending 
him to the college, (jo-operation between 
the teachers and the parents is absolutely 
necessary on that score. 

Most of the schools are too tender to 
the idlers. The hjnglish Public Schools 
get almost always the better class of boys. 
The new public schools in Germany get 
only the cream of the German youth. 
They have the right to select boys, 
between the ages of 10 and 18 years, from 
any school within the boundaries of the 
Reich. For boys, whose conduct or work 
is consistently below standard or whose 
physical fitness is unsuitable to the 
demands made upon it, the remedy lies in 
the prompt removal from the school. 
While such remedies are open to the 
ordinary schools and colleges in extreme 
cases, a system of periodical examination 
in the nature of frequent checks has 
proved vcM\y valuable. There was a time 



A physical training display by the students of the Publio Sohool at Dehra Dun 
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when everything was wrong with the 
public schools. Samuel Butler began his 
headmastership at Shrewbury Public 
School in 1798 with twenty boys. 
Butler built upon this remnant a flouri- 
shing school, whose achievements and 
organisations became models for Eton 
and Harrow, as Hatrey, Headmaster of 
Eton from 1834 to 1853, generously 
acknowledged to Butler himself. Perio- 
dical examinations and a carefully super- 
vised scheme of ‘marks’ assigned for 
merit and industry sustained an emulation 
that gave new life to the studies of the 
Shrewbury boys. The importance which 
Butler attached to ‘private work’ study 
done in the boys’ leisure and under no 
supervision was part of his unwavering 
policy of training his pupils to initative 
and self-reliance*. The periodical checks 
and importance of the work done by the 
students are things to be brone in mind by 
the students and enforced by the institu- 
tions to regulate the study of the idlers. 
It is necessary also, both in the matter of 
work and leisure hour occupations (even 
games) that every attempt is made by 
careful organization to provide for many 
different types and grades of ability, those 


activities which will lead to the fullest 
development of the student. 

Most of us, Indians, even those who 
have been very good at games as students, 
give up regular exercise when we enter 
life. Very few keep on the study habit 
or even keep the regular habits of work. 
Various reasons have been given for this. 
But the reason is that habits are 
formed during the impressionable period. 
The work was done under examination 
or tournament pressure. If the games 
are played day in and day out, if the work 
is done at certain fixed hours, these 
habits are formed for the life. Eegular 
and disciplined work is done by the 
pupils at the public schools. Every 
institution should provide means to show 
to the students (the boarders and the day 
scholars) the usefulness of regular 
methods of work. The student should 
sincerely live up to it. The student has 
to pass examinations to secure entry to 
professions ; he has also to make a success 
of those professions and of life by for- 
ming habits of regular work. 

♦Fisher, O, W. Annals of Shrewbury School 
p, 362, 
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Bindusara — The Man of Peace 

By B. K. MAJUMDAE, M. A. 


History is full of personalities, who 
by their startling deeds, devastating 
conquests and shining military glory, 
sometimes engage greater attention of 
writers and occupy bigger space in history 
than those who follow the path of peace. 
The latter class of men may be called the 
neglects of history, and into this category 
falls Bindusara, the king of Magadh. 

After the abdication and death of 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya 
Empire, his son, Bindusara succeeded to 
the imperial throne and to the vast 
empire that Chandragupta had left behind 
in about 297 B. C. The reign of this 
monarch is not politically uneventful. 
We do not of course, hear of any military 
operations and conquests, but the fact 
that he inherited a mighty empire and 
transmitted it entirely to his illustrious 
son Asoka, is a sullicient proof of his 
ability as a ruler. A few disturbances 
such as the revolt of the province of 
Taxila that marked the tranquility of his 
reign wore directed not against the 
monarch himself but against the wicked 
ministers who apparently took advantage 
of Bindusara’s love of peace. The 
emperor rose to the occasion, quickly 
despatched Asoka to Taxila and the 
situation was brought under. The epithet 
‘Amitrochates* (slayer of foes) applied to 
him by the Greek writers was not entirely 
meaningless. It indicates that he was 
a conqueror and continued his father’s 
policy of conquest and annexation. The 
statement of some Indian writers that he 
conquered territories from sea to sea is 


probably exaggerated. As we know that 
some parts of Southern India might have 
been appropriated by Chandragupta 
himself, Bindusara’s task possibly consis- 
ted in consolidating and extending the 
limits of the Maurya authority still 
further in the Deccan. But definite 
information connecting the name of 
Bindusara with the conquest of South 
India is lacking. 

In the sphere of diplomatic inter- 
course with countries beyond the Hindu- 
kush, Bindusara’s administration was a 
great land-mark. The friendly relations 
between India and the Hellenistic world 
began by Chandragupta remained 
unbroken throughout his reign. Envoys 
from foreign courts continued to visit the 
Indian monarch at Pataliputra. Anti- 
ochos Ster, the king of Syria, sent to the 
court of Bindusara an ambassador, Deim- 
chos by name. In like manner, other 
Hellenic states entered into friendly 
intercourse with the Indian emperor. 
Ptolemy Philabelphos, King of Egypt 
(285-17 B. C.) despatched an envoy, 
Dionysios to the court of Bindu- 
sara or Asoka. Again, an anecdote 
regarding the private correspondence 
between Chandragupta’s son and Antio- 
chos I of Syria has been told by 
Atheneas (M’crindle). The above facts 
prove that in his time the peaceful 
diplomacy between the emperor of India 
and the rulers of the Greek world became 
a regular state affair. Bindusara thus 
helped to keep alive the feelings of 
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friendship and amity between India and 
the Hellenistic countries till they became 
more pronounced when Piyadasi’s Law 
of Piety spread into the neighbouring 
Greek kingdoms far beyond the borders 
of Asoka’s dominions. 

The reign of Dindusara extending 
over a (juarter of a century has not been 
sufficiently appreciated. The compara- 
tively uneventful career of the second 
Maurya ruler, devoid of imposing inci- 
dents, has left him a shadowy figure in 
Indian history. 

Hemmed in between his great father 
and his still greater son, Bindusara, like 
Humayun has been thrown into the 
background. Heroic exploits of Chandra- 
gupta and humanitarian activities of 
Asoka have eclipsed the splendour of his 
real achievements and have drawn away 
from him much of the attention of the 
ancient and classical writers. luspite of 
the scantiness of evidence the little that 
remains enables us to indicate his place 
in history. 

His reign is not barren of political 
importance. The maintenance intact of 
a huge empire is no mean achievement. 


The effeciency of his administration is 
proved by the promptitude with- which 
he put down the occasional troubles 
produced by the high-handedness of the 
Maurya officials in out-lying provinces. 
Peaceful diplomatic relations that he 
maintained for twenty-five years with the 
rulers of the Greek world facilitated the 
religious propaganda of his son who 
opened a new chapter in the history of 
international peace and goodwill. He 
was the real link between Chandragnpta 
and Asoka. But for him Chandragupta’s 
work might have suffered neglect and 
Asoka would have had to wage several 
Kalinga wars before he could lay down 
his sword for humanitarian purposes. 
“The figure of Bindusara” says Dr. Smith, 
“hidden in the darkness, eludes our view, 
and we can only assume that his capacity 
must have been equal to the task imposed 
upon him by his birth, otherwise it 
would have been impossible for him to 
pass on to his famous son the splendid 
dominion which Asoka ruled with so 
much distinction.’’ So it is reasonable 
to think that if Chandragupta was the 
creator of Maurya empire, — the empire 
which attained political unity worth the 
name in Hindu times, — Bindusara was 
at least a preserver of it. 


WIT & WISDOM 


“No one is more worthless than he who seeks a friend for any reason except friendship.” 
(Arabic proverb) 

“ ‘The wise few’ must mean either the few whom the foolish think wise, or the very foolish 
who think themselves wise.” (G. K. Chesterton) 

“Great ambition is the passion of a great character. He who is endowed with it may 
perform either very great actions or very bad ones ; all depends upon the principles which 
direct him.” (Napoleon.) 



Politics To-day 

hu Prof. DIPGHANU VEKMA, M. A. 
Jat College, Lakhauti. 


Politics is the science, or is it an 
art ?, dealing with the relations of man 
with man or say society as a whole, it 
being an important branch of the know- 
ledge dealt under the common and 
comprehensive heading of Sociology. 
Howsoever liumaii society may have 
originated, whether by Divine Will, or 
human consent and contract or due to 
the superior power of one single indivi- 
dual or group, the drama of social evolu- 
tion as it presents itself since the time 
its records are available in any form, 
justifies the generalization that despite 
the very mysterious nature of that 
completest form of the Creation, called 
Man, the sum total of his actions, collec- 
tively called history, may be explained 
with reference to the environments upon 
which a certain ‘people’ are called upon 
to enact their play. Human beings are 
controlled by a host of influences and at 
times certain individual acts nniy fail to 
provide us witli any explanation, but the 
inter-play of social actions can be accoun- 
ted for, and tlie general factors that 
control and guide human action in its 
collective form can now be adequately 
explained by our sociological knowledge. 

Speculations regarding the trend of 
political events are par excellence of 
greater social interest due to the promi- 
nent place occupied by political science 
in Che modern society. It requires no 
great stretch of imagination to visualise 
how very changing has been mans* 
approach to this absorbing interest of 


mankind. We all remember the hack- 
neyed saying of a nation getting the 
constitution it deserves, yet it is an 
empiric reflection on human history 
as a whole. “Man is born free” 
thundered Kousseau. The statement 
sums up what is just an anti-thesis to 
reality. IMan is really born in bondage, 
socially, economically and politically 
and it is the price that he pays for 
getting free which is summed up in his 
struggles through the ages. Man has 
volition and free will but not in absoulte. 
Many things are predetermined for him 
and all his life man is busy to bring 
about some modification in those circum- 
stances according to his conception of 
a better and happy life. 

The nature of this struggle depends 
upon the set of environment under which 
an individual or a group of individuals 
has to labour under and is different under 
different climes or ages. Geographical 
environments, historical traditions, pre- 
vailing social and economic conditions 
constitute a whole .set of factors that 
determine politics in a given country at 
a given time. Another set is constituted 
by physiological, biological, psychological 
and intuitional along with other inex- 
plainable operations that continue influ- 
encing human thought and action. 

With this background we can explain 
any political event at any stage of world 
history. The ancient Greeks dogmatised 
certain political theories and actions 
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based upon them and theii* ideal 
was only a blend of the Spartan and 
Athenic institutions. Both Plato and 
Aristotle regarded the city-state as the 
absolute ideal because that was the only 
prevailing type they found in the contem- 
porary Greece and the latter approved of 
the existing slavery because it was a 
familiar institution. For the Eomans 
their own imperial system was the last 
word in political development, but while 
appreciating the contribution of the 
Graeco-Boman civilization it is quite easy 
to* see that the Greeks no less the 
Bomans were suffering from an undue 
bias in favour of their own achievements 
for humanly speaking they could not 
have forseen the development that was 
to come. With the rise of the Christian 
church politics was inevitably involved in 
the intricate issues of the mundane 
versus the spiritual power, the authority 
of the emperor vis-a-vis the authority of 
the pope and each claimed power to 
have been bestowed by God. 

The rise of the Kenaissance and 
the Eeformation cleared away the 
medieval myth and opened the way for 
the modern secular-cum-national politics. 
Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, all clearly 
enunciated the modern conception of 
political power. The national state with 
all its implications emerges clearly in the 
horizon and marks the trend of the 
thought from the city-state conception 
to that of an international order and 
again from mediaeval universalism 
to modern nationalism. The 18th and 
the 19th certuries are the hey-periods 
of the doctrine of nationality follo- 
wed by the twin sister of democracy. 
The American war of independence, the 
French Bevolution, and the Italian and 
German struggles for unification were all 
determined by the inspirations and 
aspirations that surcharged the contem- 
porary world. 


Politics to-day is so much different 
from what it was even during the 
pre-machine period of the last century 
that an entire re-adjustment is needed, 
if we are not to be undone by the 
idiosyncracies of a speed-crazy world. 
Politics is the product of the sum-total 
development in our social, economical, 
and geographical development and now 
when knowledge in every branch of 
science has brought'about so fundamen- 
tal a change in human environments by 
its fast marches, it behoves political 
pundits and savants to hitch their wagon 
with the car of new idealism. 

The ultimate objects of political 
science are, peace, happiness of mankind, 
and the future progress of the race. 
These at least are what have been prea- 
ched by political philosophers from the 
time of Plato onward and although 
theory and action have the least chance 
to square in a grave matter like the 
government of man, the time has now 
come when either the politicians must 
become philosophers also or else humanity 
must become a helpless victim to deceit 
and falsehood practised every day by 
all the highly civilized governments of 
the world, 

Kevolutions, rebellions, war, destruc- 
tioL —these are the diseases that eat into 
the vitals of political body just as cholera, 
plague, and other pestilences corrode the 
human body. The safety of both lies in 
the observation of those fundamental 
laws that have since ages controlled 
human nature. The mischief cannot be 
undone unless the men at the helm are 
forced by a conscious public opinion to 
conform to a higher moral standard and 
their actions brought nearer to the 
principles of altruism, which every politi- 
cian worth the name takes care to 
announce from the liouse-tops. 

Peace and stability with due amount 
of gradual progress are the ideals which 
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every statesman at least formally keeps 
before him. Yet every time some parti- 
cular interest or ambition makes this 
idealism impossible. Both Napoleon and 
the younger Pitt continued to fight one 
of the most disastrous wars in Europe in 
the sacred name of world peace and stabi- 
lity. The bloody Crimean war was fought 
just because the Tsar of Bussia refused 
to call the new French Emperor Louis 
Napoleon by tlie courteous title of “My 
brother**. Bismarck and Cavouy made 
European peace impossible during the 
19th century until their own object- 
ives were met. Even the last great war 
was fought for humanitarian objects, to 
make democracy safe and any future war 
impossible. But the present state of 
Europe illustrate the traditional hypocricy 
of political jugglers. Every body inclu- 
ding Mussolini and Hitler is most solici- 
tous about peace and yet every body is 
secretly planning for the massacre of his 
neighbour at the least provocation. 

Politics during the present century 
has entered a new phase in the human 
evolution. Despite reactions to the 
contrary ours is the age of democracy, 
when the people as a whole count incom- 
parably more than any individual or 
class of individuals. Even the dictators 
are of the creation of the people and 
without the consent of the people they 
cannot hold power for a day. ‘General 
Wiir in the full lloussean or Kantian 
sense of the phrase is in full swing and 
operates the body political. Because 
larger interests are now involved, world 
peace as well as future progress has now 
greater chances than when any individual 
or class could sacrifice the masses as the 
scape-goat. Shall we then have better 
times ahead, will there be greater happi- 
ness for man kind in the coming times ?. 
That is the most spontaneous query. Yet 
our answer can never be any too definite, 
for as we stated to start with, a step in 


the march of human history depends 
upon its environmets. The future will 
therefore reveal itself in the light in 
which the stretching path before humani- 
ty is footed by her statesmen who hold 
the destiny of the world in their hands. 

Never were we on a more muddled 
road or on a greater parting of ways. 
Even in the west where the modern 
science of politics has been first develop- 
ed, things are all confused and politicians 
all on the horns of a dilemmia. No body 
knows his mind. Any strong wave will 
carry away the sails in its own way. A 
whole crop, of isms has grown up and 
make any choice extremely problematical. 
Even when we discard capitalism, 
imperialism, and even nationalism the 
choice is not easy. Socialism, communism, 
fascism, guild-socialism, syndicalism, 
fabianism or ultimately anarchism pure 
and simple, any of these may be the 
future creed of humanity or they may be 
all wrong and some new fad may become 
more conventional and come into vogue 
in a bewildered world. Any hasty choice 
will be disastrous. Dogmatism has been 
the curse of the race but the sins of the 
parents visit their children and we are 
still far from being free from the disease 
that uprooted the earlier civilizations. 
People always seek panaceas but humanity 
is too intricate for a general treatment. 
The problems before the modern politici- 
ans are good deal common but the solutions 
that will be effective will be found by 
every nation according to its past heri- 
tage plus present environments. If the 
interests of the people are genuinely 
kept in view, any form of government 
will do. That is all what democracy 
means. To quarrel over the petty forms 
of colour and throw away the substance 
during the dispute is certainly very 
undemocratic as well as unwise. 
Monarchy is under universal discount 
these days, yet Japan and Great Britain 
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are two irrefutable examples that again 
illustrate tiie truth that forms are imma- 
terial if you really have the good of the 
commonwealth as supreme. Not all 
countries have prospered under socialism 
and Spain, I think, is perhaps the most 
unenviable land in the west due to its 
cockpit politics. 

The East is face to face with a new 
challenge. Its own institutions are now 
being discarded in favour of new ones 
from the west, hut the choice must be 
made with discretion. If the old forms 
can serve the new purpose, viz., the pros- 
perity of the people as a whole, they may 
be better retained with necessary re-ori- 
entation. Where a new commodity has 
to be imported always it must be squared 
with the environments of the indigenous 
soil. Some times the departure may be 
too violent tor the slow going East and 
after all a slow-going reform is always 
to be preferred to a sudden change unless 
it cannot he helped. 

Modern India is in the making. The 
material for the new edifice has been 
gathered from the ancient India of the 
Vedic age, the sarcenic India of the 
mediaeval period and tlie present India 
of the western creation. If an adjust- 
ment is effected in. the claims of the 
corresponding cults, well we may raise 
the splendid edifice of new India. In 
our dogmatism the whole structure will 
be a mess of ruin and debris. It behoves 
the politicians in the field to have a 
comprehensive picture clear in ^beir 
minds assisted by tlje past liistory of 
man and the present struggle in the 
world. Politics is an art as well as a 
science if it adds up another rung in 
the ladder of human progress. It forfeits 
claim to either, if it lets things to be 
bungled away in a narrow-minded 
dogmatism. 


KUMAR MADHUKAR 



Kumar Madhukar is a well-known Indian air 
pilot. He belongs to Bombay and had all his acado 
mio education in England. He had his lessons in 
ayia*!on from the world famous air men and 
women as Major Frogly, W. E. Grieve, Mrs. Molli 
son, and Allington. Although Madhukar is only 
20 years of age, he has been very successful in his 
air flights and ho flow from London to Paris in 
1 hour 35 minutes. He is specially admired for 
his flying skill in “looping a loop”, inverted flying, 
spining and perfect landing. [Photograph sent by 
D. K. Rojindar (Gwalior.)] 



The Profession of Literature 

Bij SHEIKH IFTEKHAR RASOOL 


Scarcely half a century has 
elapsed since the Profession of Literature 
was regarded much in the same light as 
those itinerant callings which contribute 
to the pleasure and amusement of a 
nation, rather than to its dignity or 
prosperity. It is true, that previous to 
the begining of the 19th century, some of 
the names most illustrious in history had 
won high honours in the realm of litera- 
ture ; but they all followed other callings 
and pursuits, worshipping only during 
stolen hours at the shrine of the diety 
with the starry diadem. Poetry and 
poverty were regarded as synonymous 
terms ; and so stern and immutable 
seemed the decrees of destiny, with 
regard to men who devoted their days to 
literature, that, on looking over the 
records of time, there is scarcely a name 
to be found to which a melancholy 
history is not attached. In earlier times 
the wandering minstrels gained a preca- 
rious livelihood ; but they sang the words 
they had themselves composed ; and 
although they were invariably welcome 
guests in cottage and in castle, their 
purses were always as light as their 
hearts. 

The profession, nevertheless, appears 
to have had charms for every one whose 
mind could reflect even but a single ray 
of genius. When Csesar landed upon the 
shores of Britain, he found the inhal)i- 
tants a nation of savages, it is true, 
according to his ideas of civilisation ; 
but they were at that time a poetic 


people, true to their traiditions and head- 
ed by men who were as valued for their 
valour as they were esteemed for their 
eloquence. 

Prom the Roman invasions, a period 
of nearly fifteen hundred years passed 
aw'ay, without the advent of a single star 
to radiate through the darkness. The 
Danes and Anglo-saxons, who succeeded 
the Romans, chanted war-songs from the 
dawn to the darkness ; the Scalds of the 
former being men who not only followed 
literatures as a profession, but were also 
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soldiers of approved courage, being as 
celebrated on tlie fields of war as they 
were renowned in the festive hall. On 
the battle-field, the sound of hymns 
drowned the roar of war, and so swelling 
and solemn were the notes of combatants, 
that the Danes were in the habit of 
deafening their horses, lest they should 
take fright, and carry them from the 
conflict. 



Geoffrey Chaucer 


As men owe hai)pincss to creation’s 
loveliest work, so does Tjitcrature owe its 
present exalted position to Beauty’s 
love-lit eyes. With the Normans 
came the IVonbadonrs, men who boasted 
that their mission was to tell the world 
that woman was beautiful. The glories 
of war were left to be recorded in the 
rough Latin, Gaelic, Welsh and Anglo- 
Saxon languages of the period ; but the 
triumphs of r3eauty and the victories of 
Love, were proclaimed in the soft Italian 
of the sunny South and in tlio sweet 
refrains of the Troubador. 

The reign of the Troubadours exten- 
ded over nearly three centuries”; and 
although they sang but the songs of love 
and war, it is not too inuch to say, that 
to their strains the genius of Spenser and 


Shakespeare is largely and deeply indeb- 
ted. 

Chaucer, who has been called the 
Father »of English Poetry, succeeded the 
Minstrels and the Troubadours. He had, 
how^ever, rivals who disputed sovereignty 
with him, and probably the lays of 
Gower and of Barbour, if they were more 
popularly known, would be pronounced 
equal, if not superior, to those of the 
author of ‘The Canterbury Pilgrimage.’ 
The fame of Chaucer seems to be depen- 
dent chiefly upon the admiration which 
his verses excited in the mind of Spen- 
ser ; who, in many things, made him his 
model. 

Leaving them there w^e come now 
to another great landmark in literature, 
in the person of Edmund Spenser, who 
was one of the brightest of the galaxy 
of stars which shed radiance and glory 
over the reign of the Virgin Queen. 
He was the contemporary of Sidney and 
of Raleigh and won by liis pen, not only 
golden opinions from the most exalted 
spirits of that magnificent age, hut what 
wus of move value — substantial rewards. 
Ilis patron, Sidney, procured for him the 
secretaryship of thcviceroyalty of Ireland; 
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and eventually out of the forfeited 
domains of the Earl of Desmond, he 
received a gift of between three and four 
thousand acres of land — rather a hand- 
some present for a young man of twenty- 
seven years. When the rebellion of 
Tyrone broke out, Spenser was obliged 
to flee for his life, leaving behind him his 
infant child, whom the inhuman cruelty 
of the rebels burnt, with the house which 
had been the poet’s homo. This mis- 
fortune broke his heart and he returned 
to England only to die at the early age 
of forty-five. 

As a poet, Spenser stands the highest 
amongst all his contemporaries. Although 
his style is cold and his tales tedious, 
yet his compositions arc as remarkable 
for brilliancy of imagination and fertility 
of invention, as they arc for the smooth- 
ness of their rhythm and their general 
elegance. 

To enumerate all tlie stars of the 
constellation of thought which shed glory 
around the throne of Elizabeth, and 
adorned the [)rolession of literature, 
would extend this article beyond its 
prescribed limits. I shall, therefore, 
sweep my glass across the sky, until the 
Jupiter of English literature crosses its 
lens, in the person of William Shakes- 
peare, the greatest and grandest poet 
the world has ever yet produced. He 
rises above all poets, ancient or modern, 
like a giant among dwarfs. He plays 
upon the human soul as if it were an 
instrument ; leading not only reason and 
fancy captive, but lulling or arousing all 
the passions of the heart as the impulses 
of high genius direct him. Although 
but humbly born, Shakespeare seems to 
have been well educated, but men appear 
to have been his study rather than books ; 

we find scarcely anything borrowed 
in his works, save the plots of his plays, 
f shall not attempt, however, to analyse 
either his genius or his writings, this 


work having already been performed 
again and tin by some of the first 
writers of the age. Although he may not 
have understood the transmutation of 
metals, yet he was a thorough master 
of the transmutation of mind. Whatever 
he touched was at once clianged into 
gold ; and the highest and the lowest of 
created beings have consequently been 
rendered immortal by liis genius. All 
things tliat are lovely and beautiful ; all 
that are simple and majestic ; and all that 
are attractive and repulsive in nature, 
were touched at times witli a master’s 
hand. The beauty and odour of flowers 
were dear to him as crystalline dews and 



William Shakespeare 

star-enamelled skies. The music of falling 
waters, and the melody of the feathered 
songsters of the grove, were as intelligible 
to him as if they had been printed books. 
In the midst of the most terrible scenes 
his genius has depicted, we recognise his 
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love of truth and beauty, flashing like 
gleams of sunshine through a chaos of 
falsehood and deformity. As has been 
admirably observed of him by one of his 
most elegant and accomplished critics — 
“He is more full of wisdom, and ridicule, 
and sagacity, than all the moralists in 
existence; he is more wild, airy, and 
inventive, and more pathetic and fantastic 
than all the poets of all regions and 
ages of the world ; and has all those 
elements so hapily mixed up in him, and 
bears high faculties so temperately, that 
the most sober reader cannot complain 
of him for want of strength or of reason, 
nor the most sensitive for defect of 
ornament or ingenuity. Everything in 
him is in unmeasured abundance and 
unequalled perfection ; but everything so 
balanced as not to jostle or disturb, or 
take the place of another.” 

As Homer was the progenitor of the 
poets of antiquity, so is Shakespeare the 
father of those of modern times. Sopho- 
cles, Horace, and Virgil would probably 
never have written, had Homer not sung 
long before their time. In like manner 
does modern English poetry owe all its 
value to the genius of the Bard of Avon. 
To him Byron is indebted for loftiest 
ideas, and Scot for the the comprehensi- 
venes of his matchless dialogues. It is 
in vain for the poets of these days to 
dispute or deny the imperialism of their 
great master. Even their most original 
ideas will be found better expressed in 
his pages, destitute as they are alike of 
ornament and of ostentation. To Shakes- 
peare, the world is indebted for saying 
which have passed into proverbs; the 
characters which he drew have superse- 
ded those of history, and the ideas which 
he sowed, broadcast over the world, have 
been the germs of those of posterity. 

To Shakespeare, the dream of Fame 
was a delusion. It is true that, as a poet 


he wrote for immortality ; but as a Chris- 
tian, he lived for the spirituality whose 
portals are the grave t In a word, Shakes- 
peare is the poet of all mankind, and the 
highest member of the Order of Thought. 

Having dwelt so long on the litera- 
ture of what may be considered a remote 
time, we must now be content with 
tracing the progress of the profession in 
the lives and works of the representative 
authors of the period which has elapsed 
from the death of Shakespeare to the 
present time. The poet who immediately 
succeeded Shakespeare was Abraham 
Cowley, one of the most elegant writers 
and accomplished men of a brilliant age. 
He rivalled the poets of antiquity in the 
case of his style, and the music of his 
rhythm 

There is another name associated 
with that of Cowley, and that is the name 
of Falkland, whose genius was of a three- 
fold character. Like Sidney, he was an 
ornament to literature, a master of arms, 
and a statesman in policy. He sang of 
peace beneath the canopy of his water- 
tent — and he worshipped liberty within 
the precincts of a palace ! 

The next shade that we invoke from 
the chambers of the past is that of Milton, 
who towers like a column above all his 
contemporaries. Standing beside him, 
the Wallers, the Denhams, the Sucklings, 
the Lovelaces, the Herberts, the Cares 
and the Stanleys, appear but as so many 
children gathered around his feet, to pick 
up the flowers which had fallen from 
his chaplet. Like Shakespeare and 
Spenser, he is one of the land-marks of 
English literature, who preferred the 
pride of poverty to the slavery of 
wealth, and had the courage to dare a 
monarch’s wrath in maintaining the 
integrity of the principles of his belief. 
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John Milton 


upon a secure and permanent basis. We 
cannot, however, do more than glance at 
the great names which shed glory and 
lustre upon the history of their country. 
Pope, Addison, Swift, Fielding, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Burns, rendered the 
literature classical, while Steward, Watt, 
and Smith made discoveries in science, 
philosophy and political economy, which 
have since revolutionised the world. 

In the realm of literature. Burns 
excited the greatest degree of attention. 
He was a peasant poet, and he burst 
the world brilliant and erratic as a comet. 
He came with a soul brimming over with 
nature, and an eye that looked straight 
into the heart of truth. He sang ; and 
the genuine feelings of the human heart — 
the primary emotions of the human soul, 
came gushing out of that warm rich 
nature of his, with all the freshness of 
water from a crystal spring, and all the 
beauty of a rainbow. 


The successors of Milton, and partly 
his contemporaries, wereDryden, Walker, 
Rochester, Roscommon, and other poets 
of smaller note. Dryden, as a poet, was 
far behind Milton ; but his style was 
easy and he imparted a beauty and finish 
to English composition which had not 
before been known. His plays are far 
inferior to those of Shakespeare, and few 
of them, indeed, are equal to those of 
Otway. He was, however, a great 
writer ; and although but poorly paid 
for his writings, he made literature his 
profession, and died in harness in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

In the eighteenth century, the 
profession of literature was established 


The profession of literature has not 
only materially assisted to advance the 
intelligence of Man, but it has effected 
revolutions in the physical, the moral, 
and the political worlds. Old things 
have passed away, and all things have 
become new. The triumphs of human 
genius in industry, science and art have 
been mainly, if not entirely, achieved by 
members of the professions of literature 
who, in the midst of difficulties, 
dangers, privations and miseries, still 
struggled on, toiled on, and hoped on, for 
the advent of the day when their order 
would not only be recognised, but honur- 
ed by a soverign for whom, as the 
dramatist has said, a Milton might 
have sung, and a Hampden have died ! 


-o- 



The Science of Physical Education 

By KADHAIUMAN SAKKAK, SC. 


Even at the present time there are 
nations who have not yet taken up 
the science of Physical Education as one 
of the component parts of General 
Education. They have not yet felt its 
vital importance for the welfare and 
uplift of the country and for the survival 
of the race. They have not begun to 
erect and strengthen new standard 
and ideals, quite different from the old 
ones, with whicli to face the future, 
although it is perceived enough, both 
physically and mentally, to shoulder 
successfully the burden to be thrust 
upon them. 

We are unfortunately one of them. 
If we look at the countries of Europe 
and America and some of Asia we see 
that they have left out their lethargy 
and are always trying to work out 
some methods to keep pace with the 
civilized world, It is true that there are 
many drawbacks and difficulties to face 
in the adventure, it is no good to sit idle 
and think what to do. The best thing 
would be to face the problems and to 
fight out our own way through them. 

I am not going to discuss why we 
are far behind the civilized world in this 
respect because that will be a volume. 
Trends of my discussion here are ; I. 
What is Physical Education, (TI) What 
relation it bears to general Education and 
(III) its necessity in our schools. 

(I) The majority of the people of 
our country do not take the meaning of 


Physical Education in the proper light. 
They have an erroneous impression of 
what Physical Education means. Because 
they, unlike the people of other countries 
attach very little importance to this 
branch of science, and are apt to think 
very little over the subject. Iffiey think 
that it is the process of building up big 
muscles, bulky bodies, producing acrobats 
and it is an attainment for those few, 
who are highly favoured by nature, only 
to amuse the undeveloped multitude. 
Does it really mean this ? . A right 
thinking person surely does not agree 
to this idea. He will say that this is 
not the true definition of Physical 
Education. Physical Education is not for 
the select few, it is for the multitude ; 
— it is the means by which every 
individual may preserve and improve his 
health, vitality, capacity for work, inheri- 
tance and above all promote natural 
devJopment of the entire human being 
through the formation of habits. It is 
the science which gives clue to the 
improvement of the recently acquired 
superstructure of intellectual life. It is the 
art which develops, motor skill and gives 
neuro muscular control and rhythm of 
of movement. Expression of the mind 
is language and that of the body is its 
movement. As rhythm in language forms 
poetry for the mind, so rhythm in move- 
ment adds poetry to the body. To sum 
up, it supplies a human being with some 
qualities which will nu^ke him a valuable 
asset to the society. So it is required not 
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only to save the individual but also to 
save the society and the country. 

(II) Some thoughtful persons at 
the present time take a broad view of 
Education ; but there arc others, perhaps 
the majority, who still think of Education 
in the narrower sense of merely the 
result of schooling ; and in such inter- 
pretation Physical Kducation finds 
no place. Truly speaking education is 
not only to prepare for the life but 
really to produce that quality in a human 
being which enables him to adapt himself 
to any changing circumstances as he 
grapples with his environment. The 
means of education is therefore all 



A boy before and after physical exercise 
the causes that produce or prevent those 
changes wutli which education is 
concerned. And so the means are limit- 
less. This interpretation of general Edu- 
cation is education in its aggregate form. 

Education is the march towards the 
goal of perfect manhood, which is the 


harmonious development of the body and 
mind. The whole man is composed of a 
body and a mind. After birth mind 
exhibits itself in tlie form of instinctive 
desires through some bodily movements. 
As the body grows the child discovers 
some capacity in him to think and to 
weigh his instinctive desires by means 
of reason. At this time his education 
begins because the instinct to receive 
Education makes its appearance then. So 
it is quite evident that the growth of the 
body is the main factor to bring the child 
to the threshold of the education of 
mind. Consequently the education of 
the body is inevitably the first care to be 
exercised. It is only later that mind of 
the child receives consideration. 

Also from the physiological point 
of view physical education is tlic back- 
bone of the general scheme of Education. 
Body is tlie organ througli which the 
mind works and the seat of that is in the 
brain, wliich is connected with the body 
by means of nerves. Thus, all the Physi- 
cal activities affect cither in a general or 
special way the nervous system and therby 
help to prepare the seat of Phlucation. 

The inclusion of Physical Education 
gives us an idea of the integral Education 
by a reasonable and methodical cultiva- 
tion of all the forces and qualities which 
comprise a man. As the harmony of 
sound can only be established when the 
strings of an instrument are suitably 
adjusted, so also the harmony of soul 
depend on the harmony of the body which 
is its instrument. 

(HI) I jet us now discuss what are 
the special necessities of Physical Educa- 
tion being introduced in the school 
ciirriculin. The school tries to develop 
the cliild along an unnatural line and 
interferes with his desire for free activity 
which supplies all that is required at the 
beginning of life in the form of physical 
exercise. He is always expected to 
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observe a proper decorum and to sit still 
for a long time. This coupled with the 
intellectual work brings upon him a 
severe nervous strain. There must be 
something to relieve him of it ; — some- 
where he must have chance to express 
light-heartedness, — somewhere the envi- 
ronment and condition must be such that 
optimism and activity free of worry and 
and care should prevail. Belaxation in 
the form of free activity or play are the 
mental tonics to compensate it If there 
be no relaxation and only inhibition it 
will make the child a nervous wreck. 
Moreover the process of imparting 
Education should not be to instruct but 
simbly to allow the child's natural 
tendencies to work out natural results. 
Because true education of the child can 
only come from the free development of 
his own nature, — his own inclination. 
And in order to guide his instincts and 
interests through the proper channel and 
tc supply him with facilities for learning 
as result of his own activities and experi- 
ences game-like activities form the basic 
principle. 

The school life has also a very bad 
effect upon the normal posture of the 
body which interferes with the proper 
flow of lymph and blood and functioning 
of the system. Studious and sedentary 
habits bring about some degree of 
distortion of the spine. The distortion 
of the column distorts the spinal marrow 
which is the source of the nerves. This 
again disturbs the operation of the other 
organs. Hence proceeds some diseases — 
shortnes of breath, palpitation of the 
heart etc. which are common in schools. 

Besides all these our boys woefully 
lack in motor skill i. e. neuro-muscular 
control. ^ This is due to the lack of the 
proper balancing of mental and physical 
activities. They are only trained in their 
sensory power but the motor activity is 
totally neglected. One of the aims of 
physical exercise is to counteract this evil 


and to develop a graceful and agile body. 

Physical exercise is the basic mate- 
rial for physical education. It is extre- 
mely necessary to counteract all these 
detrimental influences in the school life. 
Daily exercise in the open air should be 
begun even with the small children to 
continue at least throghout the growing 
period. Because infancy is the time 
when the body can most easily be adap- 
ted to habits and the early period of life 
is the base upon which the structure of 
life is built. 

The moral effect of Physical Educa- 
tion are also quite obvious. It gives 
self-control, moral poise and balance of 
mind. The natural instinct of the child 
is driven towards the development of the 
body and he finds pleasure in healthful 
activities and not in activities which 
destory health. So he is less liable to 
the danger of evil influences of the 
growing period. 

It is admitted that the existing 
facilities are quite inadequate but it is a 
good sign that the attention of the goven- 
ment and the educational authorities is 
being drawn towards it. A government 
training centre has already been establish- 
ed to turn out graduates specialists in Phy- 
sic.^l Education. The]schools are also try- 
ing to provide trained men to conduct and 
supervise Physical activities. They are 
making their way through the dark 
towards the light. Yet the matter will 
not improve and much remains to be 
done before all schools have reasonable 
accomodation for Physical Exercise. 

To face the battle of practical life 
needs self-confidence, courage endurance 
and hardihood. The parents or heads of 
the institutions should be as proud of 
their sons or pupils if they have posture 
and carriage of the body and can walk 
gracefully as they would be if they display- 
ed unusual intellectual power. 



Yone Noguchi 

THE JAPANESE POET 


A great poet has come to India. He 
has been invited by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity to deliver a scries of lectures. The 
Universities of Allahabad, Madras, Aiina- 
nialai and Colombo also will have the 
privilege of bis visit. Poet Yone Noguchi’s 
fame has gone far beyond the shores 
of Japan. He is already well-known 
in Europe and America. 

Poet Nogncln is one of the greatest 
mediators between the West and the 
East. lie uses “the poetic capabilities 
of bjUglish words to servo Japanese 
poetic ideals.” This celebrated poi t of 
Japan writes English verses with a 
remarkable ease juid feeling as in his own 
native tongue, A poet after nil, is of no 
nation, but of all the world. 

Born in PSTT) at Tsuchimti in Japan 
yonng Noguchi was educated at Iveio 
(lijuku University of Tokyo, where he is 
at present the professor of Ihiglish 
Ijiterature. At the early age of eighteen he 
felt a great impulse to study tlie Western 
people and their wnys of life. He sailed 
for America ami arrived at San I^’rancisco 
in 18*JII where he came in toucii with some 
Japanese agitators. They had a small 
paper and Noguchi acted as carrier. H<‘ 
received no rLMuiinerjition for this work. 
Baring nigiit lie slept on a table with a 
volume of the IhicycJopaedia Brittanica 
for a pillow. He applied himself to the 
study of English wliile working as a 
domestic servant. 

After two years of this sort of life, 
he made a pilgrimage to (California to 
meet the celebrated poet Jeaquin Miller. 
Noguchi stayed with Miller tor three 
years and was one of his devoted pupils. 
His first poem wais published during this 
period. 


In 1S07, youthful Xoguchi made a 
journey on foot to the Vosemite valley and 
he WHS deeply impressed by the natural 
beauty of tin', place. He continued his 
tramping tour in tlie various parts of 
Southern California. Of this journey 
he writes “T thiink the rain, the most 
gentle rain of the ('alifornian May that 
drove me into a ])arn at San Miguel for 
two days and made me study ‘Hamlet’ 
line after line.” 

Next he wanted to visit England. 
In lOOd Noguchi came to Eondon and 
and lived there in obscurity until his 
little book “From the Eastern Pea” 
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brought him into lime light. The genius 
of this Japanese poet was recognised by 
some of England’s foremost literaiy men 
like Austin Dobson, George Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy, Andrew Land and others. 
Noguchi in 1904 returned to his native 
land after an absence of 11 years. 

In tlie years following, Noguchi 
published several volumes of poetry and 
prose, “The Summer Cloud,” “The 
American Diary of a Japanese Girl,” 
“From the Eastern Sea,” “Lafeadio Hearn 
in Japan,” “Through the Torii” “The 


Piligrimage,” “The Spirit of Japanese 
poetry,” and “The Spirit of Japanese 
Art,” as well as many books in Japanese. 

“Noguchi’s poetry possesses an elusive 
charm, a musical lilt, found in the w^orks 
of few living poets. It suggests colour 
and moonlight, the sighing of breezes and 
the singing of birds ; his feeling is delicate 
and fairy like, and his later works all 
portray an increasing love for hi.s adopted 
language which he handles as no other 
non-English poet save Tagore has done.” 


Romance of lighting through the ages 



The above illustration shows the development from the fire and torch 
of ancient times to the modern eleetrio lamps 


What You Ought to Know ? 


The Moon 



This is a wonderful jthotograph of 
Uie moon taken through a telescope. 

moon, the night-light ut the world 
is supposed to be a barren globe covered 
with huge carters as though at one time 
in its life, it was filled with volcanoes in 
eruption. It is the sun that lights up the 
moon also, for the moon is another world 
different from ours. The moon is a dead 
world. Some astronomers think that 
the peaks of tin' volcanic mountains are 
covercit with ice, hoar, frost and snow, 
riierefore they think there may l)e some 
air. But many astronomers have carefully 
watched the moon for many years but 
so far they have not found a single 


mountain to change. 
And they conclude that 
there is no air. It is 
just as though the moon 
had been put under a 
glass case years and 
years ago and had not 
altered a bit since. 

Aesop 

All of you must have 
read ‘Aesop's Fables.’ 
Aesop is one of the 
most dominating figures 
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in world’s literatui’e. Hut we have not 
much I’ccord of his life, ft is clear 
that the Greeks even of the time 
of Herdotiis, knew little of his real 
history. Many . even thought that he 
was not a real personage. Eut research 
by scliolars go to show that he lived about 
570 years before (.-hrist. Maximus 
Planndes, a njonk of the 14th century 
collected the fables purporting to be 
Aesop’s, 'rile common tradition was that 
Aesop was a man of ugly appearance. 
The great artist Vtdasquez has given us 
in one of his paintings an impression of 
x^esop, who lias given a wealth of interest 
to the world. 

Ourang-outang 

This is the picture of a male 
orang-outang. Orang-outang belongs to 
the group of Anthropoid (or man-like) 
apes. There are four dilferent species 
of Anthropoids, tlie Goi ilia, Chimpanzee, 
Orang-Outang and Gibbon. The Orang- 
outang lives in the islands of iiorneo and 
Humatra in Southern Asia, ft is very 
different from the (liiiiipanzees and 
Gorillas, both in colouring and shape. 
It has a coat of long reddish hair, fts 



arms are so long that they reach the 
ground when the animal is standing 
upright. Its legs and body nre very short. 
It spends most of its time on the trees 
where it builds its nest. The Ourang- 
outang feeds on fruits and leaves of trees. 
It can be tamed. 

Sir Thomas More 



Sir Tliomas More was born in London, 
on February 7, 1478. He bad his education 
at Oxford and lie was an admirjible re- 
presentative of Keiiiassaiice learning. He 
succeeded Wolsely as Lord {•liaiicellor in 
1522. After refusing to take any oatli 
impugning the spiritual authority of the 
l^ope he was belieaded on (>th July 15d5. 
His best known writing is Utopia 
describing an imaginary island — connnan- 
wealth ))ased on the idea of community of 
goods. He has been recently canonised 
as a Saint, 

Sea>Elephant 

The Sea-Elephants are found in 
Antartic Waters. ^Hicy belong to tlic 
Seal family. They are of monster 
proportions some of them being as much 
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Sca-clephants 

as *21. feet in lengl.li. They are found in 
the Falkljuids and otliei Southern islands. 

The Sea*ele[)hant gets its name from the 
shape of its gnout which resemble the 
trunk of the elephant. People hunt the 
Sea-elephants for their oil which is very 
valuable. 

The great orator 

Demosthenes was born at Athens in 
in liM B. C. lie lost his [larents when 
a child and was brought up by guardians 
who dissipated his patrimony. He 
studied under the great orator Isacus and 
devoted liimself to advocacy and to public 
life. He was nn Athenian nationalist and 
resisted Macedonian supremacy. In 824 
Ih 0. he was accused of corruption and 
had to go out of his country until the 
death of Alexander. In 828 B. (/. he 
returned to Athens and began his fight 
for the independence of his country. But 
in 822 B. C. he committed suicide to 
avoid falling into the hands of the 
Macedonians. This statue is in the 
Vatican, Borne. 

The Human Telegraph System 

The diagram on the next page is to show 
how the brain and nerves that run round 



Demosthenes 
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Human Telegraph System 
the body are connected together. The brain 
cells are linked up with every organ and 
every tissue of our body by a fascinating te- 
legraph system, in which the wires which 
carry the messages are what we know as 
nerves. These arc thread-like structures 
of many different sizes, some even being 
quite large and containing a great number 
of fine fibres. Each nerve has its special 
work to do ; some types carry messag:^s 
to the brain and others messages from 
the brain to the cells. I’he brain itself 
is the centra) telegraph exchange where 
the messages are examined and where 
answers are prepared and sent off. 

Now a message is flashed to the 
Brain, which acts as a telegraph 
exchange : — Suppose, for instance, some 
day when you are walking along the 
street, a tiny child suddenly trips on the 


pavement in front of you and falls. You 
see this happen, which means that a 
message .flashes along the nerve which 
runs from your eye to the brain. Imme- 
diately . the exchange sends out instruc- 
tions along other nerves to 3^our muscles, 
and you run forward, stoop down, and 
help to pick up the child. 

You will soon understand, if you 
consider for a moment, how constantly 
this wonderful telegraph exchange is at 
work when we are awake. It is most 
important, of course, that the human 
telegraph system should work very quick- 
ly indeed, for instance, yon are playing 
cricket, the messages to the muscles 
must travel with lightning speed, if your 
bat is to hit the swiftly travelling hall jis 
it reaches yon. 

Sir J. C. Bose 

Sir Jagdish (Jh. Bose, with a sensi- 
tive apparatus exhibited by him at the 
British Association meeting in Oxford 
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in 192(5 by means of which he is said to 
have detected rhythmical electrical 
changes in the stems of plants. 

Make your own garden 

A philosopher who appreciated the 
beauties of Nature once said that a house 
without garden is like an egg without 
salt. Gardening is one of the l)e,st hobbies 
for boys and girls. 



Sunflowers open wide to catch every 
ray of sun-shine 

There is nothing more, wonderful 


and exciting than making things — and in 
gardening you grow things. A garden is 
a lovesome thing on earth. Every boy 
and girl should try to have a small 
garden. It is very easy to cultivate 
many dainty flowers. 



The Cherry Cornflower is grown easily in any 
garden soil. There are blue, red and white varieties 
of this flower. 


hi the future issues of this Journal few pages will he devoted 
for General Knowledge 



India in Tennis 

By P. N. EAY CHOUDHUBY 


The glorious achievement of India 
in Cricket, Hockey and Polo has without 
the slightest possible doubt, made a 
deep and everlasting impression on every 
nation of the world. Nay, it has also 
turned some eyes green. Just look up 
the career of “Ranji” (Jam Sabeb of 
Nawanagar), the great cricketer and his 
worthy nepliew “Duleep** of the 
Cambridge University. They have been 
glorious in playing cricket and for all 
times, their names will be enshrined ijn 
letters of gold on the pages of Cricket 
history. The Nawjib of Pataudi of the 
Oxford University stands as a brilliant 
figure in the stjige of cricketers. He 
has played gallantly for Oxford and his 
record is unique. 

Then, we have the Jaipurs, Jodhpores 
and Eashimrs lifting almost all the 
important trophies in England and on 
foreign lands. Perhnps, the strongest 
team that was mustered against them 
there, was no match. 

Again, while talking of India’s 
triumphs in Hockey, our heads swell with 
pride and new hats are bought. Tjieir 
unbeaten performance has been glorious. 
They have always proved themselves 
in devastating form, vvliile playing against 
the strongest team pitted against them 
in the World. 

These games have given India a place 
of honour in this world. She has not 
only to boast of her ancient civilization, 


but also of everlasting fame in these 
games. It is througli these games tliat 
India has been known better by the 
West. England, in particular, has 
grown closer in ties of relationship. 
Perhaps, the hoary- headed scholars, 
ambassadors and mob-orators of India 
could not bring about a better under- 
standing between England and India. 
But, there is somthing wanting still. 

There is a pity — a lamentation in 
the heart of a. lover and student of 
tennis. The pity is that India, still lags 
behind in the tennis region. It is so sad 
to find every year, India, being eliminat(*d 
in the early rounds of tl)e 13a.vis Chip 
Tournament. 

We have always been poor in Tennis 
in comparison to the players of the other 
nations of the worKl. Wiiy have we been 
like tliis ? It is a prol)lem Lliat has made 
my brains puzzle always. When we 
slowly and carefully ana- 
lyse the history and the 
results of the Davis Cup 
Tournament since its in- 
ception, we are ashamed 
to find India having faired 
poorly — much below tlie 
expectation, (hin anyone 
solve this proldem ? 

Perhaps, no astrologer 
can nor any keen logician 
very easily. 

Is it the lack of interest P.N. Ray Choudhury 

or funds or correct Santosh 
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encouragement that uur lads have made 
results below expecliiLioii in those beauti- 
ful tennis courts of the West ? Sleem, the 
tenuis wizard of India., Madan IMohon, 
the Cambridge blue, E. V. Mobb, thePyzee 
brothers a.nd llardi to mention a few liave 
all played for India,. No doubt they are 
excellent exponents of the game ; but, 
before the wit a,nd a-ccuracy of the players 
of other nations they paled into insigni- 
ficance. They withered away, as if they 
liad no hope and no support. Why should 
tliere be a difference of a gulf between 
India’s string ah Davis Cup and that 
of other initions’ ? What is the cause ? 
Is it the funds, eiicouragemcfit and 
interest, as I have already mentioned ? 
Or is it l:eca.usc‘, of tlie fact, that India 
being a rich and fertile country her people 
are lazy, slow and need speed, brawn 


and spirit to be in the same compartment 
with the players of other nations ? 
England, America, Prance and Australia 
stand four deep — I ineuii side by side. 
While Japan, Italy and Germany follow 
them on their heels. Wher{*as, India, 
lags miles and miles behind tliem. 
What a pity. Why on earth should not 
India reacdi the zenith of success like 
what has been done in (h’iclvet. Hockey 
and Polo ? I will long for that red- 
letter day to come, wlicn tennis stars 
will not only sliine in India, but also 
while playing the Diivis Cup rounds. 

In India, Tennis has taken long 
strides of progress, '.riie understanding 
of the game it seems is better, for 
asking upon a fellow we iiu;et in clubs, 
the afiswers come interesting. They 



13,500 spectators packed the now concrete stadium at Forest Hill, U. S. A. for the final test mate 
of the Davis Cup Competition in which William T. Tildcn (U. S, A.) 
defeated J. Ot Anderson (Australia) in four sets 


6 
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sound well and have a note of faiily good 
knowledge of the game. It is vei'y 
encouraging indeed. Bnt, there is that 
equality before other nations inis^^ing. 
Why liave we still that stage-fright and 
the inferiority complex to buckle us in a 
static state and not dynamic in compari- 
son to other nations ? Why is there 
only one Sleem and one Madan Motion 
to be placed as samples of Indian tennis 
in the market of world-tennis ? Why 
not a mass of equally good tennis players 
and a good many far better ? India is 
no beginner in games, her civilization 
does not allow lier to be so. She has 
been at tlie top of several games and 
pioneer of good many. Then why not in 
tennis, which is the health to both young 
and old of a nation and above all, one of 
the brainy games. 

Wlien I look to our bright spot 
in Calcutta — I mean tlie Calcutta South 
Oiul) of which I luckily happen to be a 
member, I feel glad ; but often my joys 
are mingled with sorrow. Although it, 
is the premier tennis club of India and 
a club which has earned an international 
fame, yet it has not been instrumental to 
produce players of liigli class with its 
own exertion. It has striven hard to do 
so and the authorities have spared no 



pains to look after the needs of the 
players ; bat, perhaps due to the inborn 
defects of our lads the progress has been 
checked. 

I have often watched with interest 
the busy looks of the committee niemhers 
and their humour. The aiTiingements 
they make, to he sincere, are simply 
perfect. There can be lulhiig found, 
which could be termed rotten. Every- 
thing is first-rate. It sows wtdl, hut a 
rich harvest is yet to come. There are. 
ample tennis courts in the club. These 
number eighteen in the grand total. 
They are placed in three rows. Six hard 
courts are included in them. These 
were made in 1933. The level and finish 
of the courts are fine. The courts are 
adorned every y(‘a.r by phiyers of Europe 
and India. England, France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Japan Inive already 
visited. The visits of these [ilayers have 
enhanced the prestige of the ebib to no 
mean extent. 

Some of the games watcehd during 
Calcutta Championships, now known as 
the Eastern India Chiiinpionsliip orga- 
ni.sed by onr club, were a treat to 
evervone. I have keeiilv watched (^.o(;lM*t, 
Austin, D.*-RUff.iiii, S.iloth, Palh.da, 
Mjhon, E.V.Hobl), Sleem and Capoor 



Renada Coste Henri Cochet Masanosuke Fukuda Zeuzo Stiimidzu 

(France) (France) (Japan) (Japan) 
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in biittle-royjils. I onoe bad the oppor- 
tunity of tiilkin^ to i.iii while f^il>[>ing 
lemon sqiiabh in the dressing room of 
our club With gusto I wanted to 
examine how the contim-ntal players 
were “in conversiition. I asked him plump 
about his Amplii-Dextorous stvle (using 
both hands while playing.) He answered 
me impressively. Besides, Austin and 
Cochet were delightful talkers. The 
foriegn players have made a deep impre- 
ssion on us. TIujy have giv(*n us a clear 
ich'ji of wliat high-class tennis is. J^esides, 
their speed, wit and finirtli they left us 
all thinking in :idmiration. 

Sleem and Madan Mohon, I believe, 
were the only two Imlians to extend the 
foriegn players truly. Madan once gave 
a love set to Hrugnon, the French player. 
Sleem snapped off a set from Austin, 
although lie lost match due to his age 
telling against lifs tennis. Madan put 
uj) another good show while playing 
against Cochet, the great player of France, 
in the International mate)) at the South 
Cliih in 1980. J3esides, Sleem and 
Madan, Solion Lai and, Capoor played 
gallantly. Sohan fought hard against 
Pnnc.ec, YongosIa.via.’s nol last year. 
While, Capoor played superb against 


Siifcoh in '1933. They all played brilli- 
antly, but wiih no result. They could 
not get the better of the other players. 

My mind now turns to a school for 
tennis in India on the priciples of the 
French people V It means that we will 
have a. .school only for boys between the 
ages of twelve and fourleen to he tauglit 
tennis. From the age of twelve he will 
learn to serve only, till he is fourteen. 
Then from fourteen he will go upto sixteen 
to learn fore-hand and hack-hand drives. 
Again, frOjn sixteen to eighteen he will 
learn over-liead work and court-craft. 
By twenty he should reacdi the champion- 
ship class. This is what the French 
schools do. Why should not tliere 

he a school on similiar lines over 
here as well ? Some leading players over 
here, like Madan Alolion, Sleem, Sohan 
and E. V. Bobh to mention a few, could 
be asked to help tlie hoys. Besides, if 
funds are forth coming, a few coaches, 
from England can never he an impossibi- 
lity. At any cost, we must witness 
India in tlie vangaiird of tennis in ibis 
world. Sbe luust paly lier bit on the 
stage It will he simply lovely to see India 
on the top of world tennis struggles. 


IN AN OLD-FASHIONED ROOM 

by DOHOTHY DICKINSON 

We will sit in the firelight, just yon and I, 

For the long day is over and dark is the sky, 

The logs burn and crackle, and briglit is the bhizo, 

And warm as the sunshine of sunny June days, 

The shadows are flickering high np the wall, 

First they are little and then lliy are tall, 
Sometimes they flutter, and sometimes they play, 
Growing and fading and slipping away. 

How cosy it is now the long day is spent, 

I feel like the cat at onr feet so content, 

How could one fool lonely and shadowed with gloom 
With a blazing log fire in an old-fashioned room ? 



New Books at a Glance 


The Mastery of Mind By Cyril 
Flower (Tliorsons, Ijonclon, 5sh.) 

Students interested in the study of 
psychology will find this book highly inter- 
esting and useful. The author deals with 
the salient features of the mind and its 
working. The great advantiige of the reader 
is in the manner in which the subject is 
treated. The system of questions and 
answers enables one to clear his doubts 
regarding the subject. That it is a second 
edition is itself an indication of the 
popularity of the book. 

Reconstruction in China (China 
United ih'e.ss, Shanghi 15$) 

This is one among the excellent series 
of “China 1\)-day” edited by Mr. T’ang 
Leaug-li. It gives a good deal of useful 
information about the National Goveni- 
nient and the various work undertaken 
by it. 

The appreciation of poetry By - 

P. Garre y ((Jxford University ITess llsh. 
I3d.) 

Although this treatise is mainly 
addressed to those who are concerned 
with poetry in education, its appeal is 
much wider. I’his book will be of very 
great help in the teaching of poetry in 
our colleges. 

English Grammar & Composition 

— By Joseph Pinheiro (St. Mary’s English 
school, Alwaye, S. India. Re. 1/4.) 

Mr. Pinheiro has a pretty long expe- 
rience as a teacher and this book is 
written as a practical help to the young 
students in the study of English Grammar 
and Compositioii. That the hook is the 
second edition is a sufficient proof of its 
usefulness to high school students. 


Personality— Ry Louis Orton, 
(Thorsons London 5s.) 

True education is the development of 
all the faculties of a Imman being and 
personality occupies a very im|)oi‘lant part 
in it. In this book the luiihoi; deals with 
the nature, operation and development of 
personality. TIic success of IMiissolini, 
Hitler and of many other persons are 
greatly due to a certain pcr.sonal inagnc- 
ti.sm which keeps their followers spell- 
bound. Althougli All*. Orton do not under- 
take to convert every one who I’eads it 
into Mnssolinis yet it may be of great 
advantage to all to know something of t)u‘ 
importance of 2 )ers()nalitv iji liie. 

Unsolved Problems of Science 

-R/y J. W. Haskit (Hell. 7sli. Od.) 

This book is an expansion of the 
newspaper articles to The Morninn Poai 
of which the author was a science corres- 
pondent. He W'rites clearly and uiider- 
standingly. The subject is presented in 
an interesting m.iimer and could lu- 
appreciated even l)y the, ordinai'v nmn. 
T’he author is more concerned with tlic 
facts and ideas of science than llu* 
experimental methods by which tlicM’ 
.^acts have been won. 

Psychology Simplified — By />' 

J, Cyril Flower M. A. (Tliorsons, Loinlmi 
osb.) 

The author is the Upton Lecturer 
in philosophy in I\Ianchester (’oll(g»‘ 
Oxford. Mr. Elower has written seveial 
books on psychology. In this book, he 
tries to place before the reader the results 
of psychological investigation ns tlicy 
relate to practical needs and interc^t^. 
This book will be of great interest even 
to the plain reader on the subject as the 
author has taken particular care to avoid 
as far as possible even tecluiical terms. 



Notes and Comments 


THE YEAH 19;J4 


Ourselves 

Willi thi.s present miniber The 
Modern Student completes its third 
voluine. On this (^ccasion we recall 
iigsiin with lively pleiisiire the many 
contrihiitors who have given ns instruc- 
tive and interiisting articles. 

The ye.Jir l\hU has been a benficial 
year to The Modern Student. It lias not 
only given ns almost ail the prominent 
mem of Tiidia as oiir patrons, but several 
emiincnb educationists, luive also become 
our rcgiihu* camlributors. Our subscribers 
have incivaSLMl in large numbers. That 
itself is a token of the respect that 
is ludd for this journal which exists for 
the emlightenmcnt of the youth of this 
great na,tion. 

The Modern Student League 

Again the year has seen the 

birth of our new oi gani/ation 4’he ^lodern 
Student League. This League is a 
natural outcome of the policy imrsued-by 
the journal. It has brought together 
students of various places and provinces, 
'riui moment the yoiitb of this country 
began tasting the sweetness of mutual 
understanding aaid (;ommon love a more 
tangible expression of it was bound to 
come. And to-day under I be canpoy of 
their favourite “Alodern Student” a great 
organization — perhaps the greatest in 
India now — has lieim formed. We feel 
confident in the ability of the student 
community to carry on the work of our 
League with greater enthusiasm in the 
coming year. 


The World around us 

In the world around us we have 
experienced vast changes. Even climate 
ba.s changed ; but less than the “climate 
of opinion.” Still vve may recall to 
memory the great earthquake which 
demolished Quetta and buried alive 
thousands of our brothers and sisters. 

India 

In tlie political world of India, we 
have been presented with a constitution 
for the future Government of this coun- 
try. It has been bailed by some as the 
best that India could have under the 
present circumstances. There have been 
also much criticism about it from others. 
W'betber it is a set back or an advance 
on India’s cherished goal of Dominion 
Status, is a probLm that puzzles even 
some of our best political thinkers. Let 
us wait and judge by its results. 

Economic Depression 

Constitutional problems did not affect 
many of us, but we were all in the grips 
of a terrible cabvmity called by econo- 
mists as “depression.” It was in fact 
an economic opiiression or distortion, 
livery one suffered from it. The army 
of uneiiqiloycd swelled in every country, 
lietreiichments, reductions and wage cuts 
affe(!ted one and all. 

International Situation 

International situation is not better 
to-day tlian at the beginning of the year. 
We are on the verge of a greater calamity. 
International equilibrium is almost upset. 
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III the beginning of this year, we were all 
wnLcliing with joy tlie progress of the 
DisMiniMinent Conference aiwl towards 
its close il.H Pivsident, Mr. Henderson 
died, and Italy has takei\ np cudgels 
against poor Ethiopia.. Will it end in 
Africa or in lilurope is a inalter to he 
seen. 

The East too is not at all quiet. 
Japan has advanced far inlo China. We 
Seemed to ha.ve livt*d too long in peace. 
No one can yet |)redict what shape the 
world is going to take in the coming 
year. 

The ohl order is fast changing. 
Democracy is giving place to dictator- 
shii)s. Hitler, ^lussolini and Stalin are 
saiti to he fostering lihorty in their people. 
America, has washed her hands off from 
European p()liti(!s. Ihildwin has aga.in 
coim* prominent on tlie Chess Board of 
British Politic.s. 

Home 

Coming to our own home, we have 
witnessed gicat changes in the political 
arena. Malialma. Ga.ndhi has retired 
from politic.s. Untoiuihahles have a.nn{mn- 
ced a definite revolt with the orthodox 
Hinduism. 

Education 

In the educational field vast changes 
have been a.pnounced. Advisory Board 
of Education have been cstahlislied. In 
every province, govern ment.s are contem- 
plating radical changes in the system of 
education. 

The Youth of India 

Amidst all tliese clninges, the youth 
of India, lea ve a great deal of work ahead of 
them. To-day there is a. greater entlmsiasm 
among onr young men and women to do 
some useful work for the progress of our 


country. They luive begun to realise 
that the future of the motherland 
depends entirely on them. 

This is the beginning of a new 
chapter in onr national life. A progres- 
sive nation must have progressive men 
and women. The youtii of to-day 
are wdde nw'ake to the many evihs that cat 
inlo the vitals of the nation. The tide 
of social reform is sweeping over the 
country. The Indian youth of 1934 
have started the woik, which will 3 a.ve 
India, from her internal conflicts in social, 
political and economic life and lead her 
in !)o distant future to her [)roper posi- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Nations. 
‘‘Let ns shake off the verita,l)le feeling of 
inferiority complex that make us ever 
contemptihle in the eyes of other.s, let us 
cast asunder the chains that hind us to 
an illogical custom and tradition that 
deny the fulness of life, let ns put into 
actual practice the ancie:it heritage of 
our ancestors, ‘service and truth’* is the 
cry of the modern youth. Can the world 
outside midersta,nd and appreciate the 
tremendous efforts that the young men tind 
women of India, are making to put into 
practice these nohle ideals in the face 
of the strongest barriers and under 
conditions existing in no other part of the 
globe ? 

And no greater manifestation of this 
truth is necess.iry than the active work 
that the hoys and girls are doing for the 
newly formed Modern Student League. 
They are oiganising thc‘m.selves, without 
anybody’s helping hand, and wdthout any 
purse. They woik for it wdth an enthu- 
siasm that is admirable. For, in it, tiiey 
see the dawn of a new era in the history 
of India. 

Let ns hid good-bye to the outgoing 
year and enter 1935 with a strong 
resolution to continue the great work 
already started. 



From Other Periodicals 


International Relations 

Sir Arthur Salter, writiii{» in The Yale 
. lieviexv of Autumn 1935. States: — 

In immediate uryoncy the question of 
international relations is certainly first. 
There is a now tide of nationalistic passion ; 
a new race in destructive arnianients. The 
collective system is of unequal strength for 
its dill’oront tasks and visibly too weak for 
some of them ; hut it remains the only basis 
of any effective instrument of peace. The 
real problem is to secure organized and 
ref'ular collaboration between si^'iuitories of 
the Kollo^'if Pact and the Covenant of the 
Leaf,uie so that the two may in effect 
constitute a single system. The universal 
obligations must be light enough to enable 
pra.ctically all countries to join ; tlie specilic 
obliga-tions must bo dilTerentiated both as 
betwtieii those who have signed both treaties 
and those who have signed the Covenant 
t)nly, and als(^ for diff’ereut probleius and 
regions, a,s betweefi members of the l.eagiie 
tbeiuselves. I anticipate a sinmltaueoiis 
development of specific regional pads witli 
overriding general machinery of consultation 
and collahoratitm 

In economics wo have the two closely 
related developments of governmental plan- 
ning a.nd control of enterj)riso and - largcly as 
consoipicnce since the instruments of ollicial 
action are national economic nationalism. 
The two specific \)rohlems of our age are to 
devise such a framewi)rk of governmental con- 
trol as Will direct private enterprise in accor- 
dance with the public interest witlu)ut supp- 
ressing it ; and to enlarge international trade 
as the ha.sis, not of free trade in the nineteenth- 
century sense, but of complonieutary protected 
systems. 

In currency, the outstanding fact is that 
onconomic forces will no longer suhinit to the 
absolute tyranny of monetary ])olicy; deflation 
will not be endured as the price of exchange 


stability. I anticipate a long period of mana- 
ged or only conditionally stabilized cnnencies 
until, very slowly, a new world lairreiuy sys- 
tem develops (probably still for a long time 
related to gold) whicli uill coinhino exchange 
stability with assurance against serious cl an- 
ges in the price level exi:e[it so far as they 
reflect economics resulting from progress in 
industrial technique." 

Proverbs 

2' Indian State Pail ways ^lagazine for 
the month of Non eniher contains an interes- 
ting article on pro\erb.s. 

“Indian provoibs di.splay the intelligence 
of the Indian peoples and show wluit keen 
ohsci vers cl life, cliaiacler and naliiie they 
are. No one indeed can fail t.o he struck by 
the intensely popular character of Indian pro- 
vcrljial pliilosojiby and by its fri*edom Irom 
the iu)te of iiedaniry which is so couspiciioua 
in Jmlian lilcratnre. Tbcj-o (piaint saNings 
have drop[)ed ficsli frr.in the lips of the Indian 
rustic; tbisy coiney a. vivid impiessioii of the 
anxieties, Uie l.ronbli'S, t.lie anno>ances, and 
the humours of daily life; and any s>nq>atlio- 
tic observer who has felt the fascination of an 
orieJital village would have little difficulty in 
constructing from these materials a fairly 
accurate pictme of rural socudy in India.. 
The mise en scene is not altc'getber a. cheerful 
one. lb sliows us the average peasant depen- 
dent u[)on llie vic.i'-sitiuies of tlie season and 
thesagaries of the iiK)ns(U)n, and watcdiing 
from day to day to see what the >ear may 
bring foith. Should rain fall at the critica.1 
moment his wife will get golden ear-rings, hut 
one short fornight of drought may spell cala- 
mity when 'God takes a,ll at once.' and the jat 
cultivator is ruined. First die the improvi- 
dent Mussulman weavers (Jolaha), then the 
Oil-pressers for whoso wares lliere is no dem- 
and; the carts lie idle, for the hulhiks are 
dead, and the bride goes to her Iiusbaiid with- 
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out the accustomed rites. But be the season 
good or bad, the pious Hndu’s life is ever over- 
shadowed by the exactions of the Brahman 
a thing with a string round its neck’ (a pro- 
fane hit at the secred thread), a priest by 
appearance, a butcher at heart, the chief of a 
trio of tormentors gibbeted in the rhyming 
prover: 

Is dunya men tin kasai^ 

Pisu, hatmal, Brahman phai 

Civil Aviation in India 

Anil Chandra Mitra, writing in the 
Modern Bevieio for November', 1935, says : — 

‘'In brief the future of civil aviation is one 
of extraordinary promise. There is great 
need for intelligent young men in the higher 
branches of business management, both for 
manufacturing and transport purposes. There 
is again need for training in aviation 
economics, as well as aviation engineering. 
Unless business in its various branches rests 
upon a sound economic basis it cannot 
possibly maintain itself. There is also need 
for a more comprehensive study of inter- 
national commercial aviation. Science has 
improved the techniciue of aeronautics and 
all that human ingenuity can devise is being 
employed for the security of passengers and 
the elimination of avoidable risks in air travel 
will con.stitute an important competitive 
factor with other forms of transport, parti- 
cularly railways. Such comiietition is in 
every way desiralile and will lie of advantage 
to the public. Air travel is hero and has 
come to stay. It lias immense advantages 
over other forms of transport. It will secure 
maximum economy by the elimination of 
time and space. The world owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to the pioneers in flying who 
have made air travel a practical [lossibility. 
Mankind has produced no finer typo of men 
than the air pilots, wiio, in time of peace and 
war, have blazed the way of progress in direc- 
tions hitlierto unconceived.” 

Origin of Art 

Dr. S. Mukberjee, writes in the Indian 
Review for November, 


**Wibh the evolution of society, the imma- 
terial wants of the mind vvbicli are satisfied 
■by objects of art, grow more refined and sub- 
tle, acquire new tints and shades of meaning 
and the arts wliicli cater to them also grow 
subtler and more refined, richer with new iri- 
descent nuances. In course of time the old 
instruments and media no longer sulfice to 
express the infinite varieties of subtle buiiiau 
capacities, and man is obliged to resort to 
symbols to express certain things. These 
symbols, conventional signs, certain iioscs 
indicating certain sentiments, certain colours 
certain undertones indicating certain shades 
of meaning multiply in com so of time and 
grow so mimerons and complicated that a 
good deal of effort becomes necessary to 
master and wield them with ease and effect. 
Professional teacbois aiipear on tlio field, 
symbols and conventions aro systeniatised, 
codified and exi»liiinctl, and regular sciences 
develop on tlie different branches of art — 
diamaturgy and dancing and painting and 
music. A class ef int,erj)reteis now asiie who 
try to bring the artistic creations within the 
comprehension of the average layman, and 
we meet with two sets of artists the croatcis 
(comi)osers) and the interpicters (actors 
dancers, musicians). Hven then without a 
certain high level of general culture and 
artistic feeling, artistic cnaitiuns olten lack 
significance to tlio average man. Por the 
creative artist a great deal more is icquirLd : 
a thorough mastery of the seienco and leclmi- 
quo of his art together with sensihility to 
new influences and the genius to make 
pcriiuinent the fleeting moments of his 
inspiration. No wondei’ that tlie talents of 
the inodiocro artist are often hiiried in tlie 
mass of his labourious learning and spontaiic- 
ous ])rotliictiun is lost in a ma-zeof artificiality 
and convention. It is left only to a few 
artists of HUi>ren)e gcniu.s to brush aside the 
cobwebs of meaningless convention and jiicK 
out the fesv grains of truth on which the 
so-called sciences are nourished The tyranny 
of the Ahimkara on Sanskrit poetry (some 
of which degenerated into pure literary 
gymnastics) and how it has all but stifled 
Sanskrit drama have pained all lovers of 
Sanskrit. ' 



A Dictator’s Wife 

DONA KACHF]TjE 


Mussolini’s wife has been known 
since her husband came to power as 
Dona Rachele. 

Before that she was a plain “Sig- 
nora”, a very simple and humble woman » 
not far removed from the peasant class. 

Those who know her say that it 
caused her a great embarrassment to be 
given a title, usually borne by daughters 
of princely hou- 
ses. She hates 
distinction, effusi- 
veness. But, title 
or no title, Donna 
Bachele has re- 
mained very much 
a woman of the 
people. The Duce 
never brought her 
into the limelight 
though a few 
years ago she did 
come to Home 
from her old home 
in the north Italy. 

Now-a-days she 
is never seen in 
public, and even at 
the beginning her 
social appearances 
were few and pro- 
duced hardly any 
impression on the 
public. 

Donna Uachele is a very taciturn 
woman ; she dislikes the mere idea of 
small-talk. When she said “Yes” or “No” 
• to any question or remark, she made it 
understood that, so far as she was con- 
cerned, the topic was exhausted. 


And when she went to Rome from 
the country she w'ould not think of taking 
up her residence in any great palace. 

A dictator’s wife, with nearly all the 
princely mansions in Rome at her dis- 
posal, she chose to go and live in a 
modest modern subiirh near Porta Pia. 

There, almost every morning, she 
conld be seen in the open market in the 
busy Via Alessan- 
dria, out with her 
basket to do her 
own simple and 
careful shopping. 

Even in Rome, 
when the fierce 
lime light was 
heating hard on 
a IWlonia, 
where the Duce 
lived at the time, 
Donna Radicle in- 
sisted on living 
like any middle- 
class housewife, 
absorbed in her 
house-keeping and 
the upbringing of 
her children. She 
never appeared at 
any diplomatic 
functions, formal 
luncheons or din- 
nea-s at the various Embassies, or the im- 
portant (lovernmcnt receptions at Palazzo 
Cliigi. Those who know her say that such 
excursions into the great world would 
have sent Donna Rachele into a state of 
dumb terror. She loves ^lussolini. She is 
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terribly proud of him. Whatever her 
private opinion of his activities, she 
never allows herself to criticise him. 

The home she made for herself near 
Porta Pia in Rome was modest enough. 
Four or five rooms, a tiny kitclien, a little 
roof garden. Her shopping done, she often 
retired into the kitchen either to cook the 
day’s meal with her own hands or else to 
help the only maid she kept. You cannot 
imagine Donna Rachele, with her almost 
painful shyness, giving the day’s orders 
either to a housekeeper cr to a chef. 
She is no longer in Rome. She has 
gone back to her old home in the north, 
in Bredapio, where her husband’s family 
came from. 

Sometimes, in the summer, slie goes 
to stay at Catolica, near Bredapio, where 
she has another little house. Most of her 
son-in-laws live in the neighbourhood. 
Mussolini’s father keeps a small wine 
shop there, and Donna Rachele is very 
fond of her father-in-law, who used to be 
a village blacksmith when slie first 
knew him. All the relations of the Duce 
have been settled in some business or 
other, the head of the family having made 
a moderate provision for nearly all of 
them. The Duco’s kith and kin all earn 
their living in some way or other. 

Silent and Gentle 

Donna Rachele is not merely reticent 
with reporters. She has absolutely 
nothing to say. She is very gentle by 
nature, and her manner could never be 
rude, but she has a certain way about her 
which, as it were, freezes inquisitiveness 
at the source. 

An American once arrived at Bredapio 
with a camera. The church and the 
market-place are the two likely places 
where Donna Rachele may be seen, but 
cameras are admittedly awkward things .to 
take into a church, and the best chance 
lay in the market. 


Price of a Saucepan 

He made cautious inquiries, and, at 
last, a woman, wearing a very plain coat 
and skirt and a quite indifferent straw hat, 
was pointed out to him. “filcco, Donna 
Rachele.” Rather incredulous, he came 
nearer, heard a soft voice inquiring about 
the price of an enamel saucepan, saw a gen- 
tle, deeply-lined face, cradled in soft, dark 
hair, saw an ungloved hand fumble in a 
well-worn leather purse for a couple of nic- 
kel coins. Then the saucepan changed 
hands. Suddenly Donna Rachele saw a chip 
off the enamel on the edge. She shook her 
head and demanded to be given another. 
She closely inspected the second 
saucepan and w^as pleased with it. 
“It will have to do for sometime, 1 
cannot afford chipped edges”, she said. 
And while the man listened and 
stared, the camera idle in his hands, 
Donna Rachele and the saucepan vanished 
behind a corner. 

Slie has learned the hard art of 
waiting. .\nd it is said that, whatever 
may happen in the future, MiiRsolini will 
ill ways liave some one to go back to, 
because she has always understood his 
difficult w^ays, and, probably, in this res- 
pect, she is all alone in the world. 

Yet, in all the enormous, brocade- 
diaped halls of the Roman palaces, where 
the Duce receives royalty and diplomats, 
and where he works all day and some- 
times late into the night, in those halls, 
sumptuously furnished and very jealously 
guarded against all undesirable intrusion, 
Donna Rachele would be out of her 
element. She would almost die of 
boredom. 

Her entire life is encompassed by 
the four walls of her little home, where 
nobody minds her taking up a duster or 
a broom and nobody thinks it extraordi- 
nary of her to choose her own shell -fish 
for the minestrone for her dinner. 



The Student World 


ALIGARH 

Education Problems. — Convocation 
Address 

Sir G. S. Biijpai, Education Member, 
Government of India, delivered the convoca- 
tion Address of the Aligarh Muslim University 
held on November, 18. Over IGO graduates 
received diplomas and degrees. 

ALLAHABAD 

Prof. M. Saha Elected Member of 
Deutsche Akademie of Germany 

Prof. Meghnad Saha of the Allahabad 
University ^vas appointed corresponding 
member of the “Deutsche Akademie” by the 
Senate of the Academy in its last annual 
meeting. Tlie i)residont of the Academy in 
his letter to Prof. Saha pointed out that the 
Deutsche Akademie will express by this 
election its gratefulness and admiration for 
Prof. Saha’s great scientific achievements 
which are of importance not only to India 
but also to Germany. 

Girl’s Education In India— Criticisms 
By Chief Inspectress 

At a recent educational conference held 
in the United Provinces Miss E. C. Williams, 
Chief Inspectress of Girls' Schools, had a 
number of complaints I'ogarding the conditions 
of girls’ education in this country. Girls’ 
schools were housed very often in small 
rented buildings with hardly any convenience. 
The results of over-crowding was to offer a 
girl the maximum amount of temptation for 
cheating in the class. She had found, on one 
occasion, a teacher standing behind her and 
tolling her class with fingers the answers to a 
problem wbich she bad set them to solve. 


What was more distressing, according to her, 
was the tendency of girls to copy. They did 
not feel disconcerted when checked. In her 
sixteen years' experience in tlie Education 
Department, she had found that many 
parents did not help their children in getting 
a fair and honest idea of what discipline 
really meant. Rocpiests were made, time and 
again that girls sliould he put into classes for 
which they wore absolutely unfit, in order 
that their value in the marriage markets 
might bo increased. 

BENARES 

Ideals of Benares University— Pandit 
Malaviya’s Address— Religion and Ethics 
Integral Part of Education 

"The Benares Hindu University is 
different from other universities in its aspect 
of imparting religious and ethical instruction 
with a view to complete the educational 
training of its scholars. The University has 
placed the formation of character in youth 
by making religion and etbics an integral part 
of education as one of its principal objects. 
It seeks not merely to turn men as engineers, 
scientists, doctors, teachers and theologians 
but also as men of high character, probity 
and honour whose conduct through life will 
show that they bear the hallmark of a great 
University.” Said Pandit Malaviya address- 
ing about 6,000 students at the new year's 
opening session of the Hindu University. 

BOMBAY 

Talking Films as Education Medium 
—Novel Scheme 

A scheme which, if adopted, might 
completely revolutionize the system of edu- 
cation imparted in the city municipal schools 
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has been submitted to the Bombay Cor- 
poration, by Dr. K. K. Diulaclianji, a medical 
practitioner. lie outlines a five-year plan 
for the organisation of municipal education 
and makes several suggestions for what he 
calls the “modernisation of education” in 
municipal schools. A “talkie” school in eacli 
ward of the city, the installation of the radio 
sets in every one of tlie 350 schools, a central 
wireless station through which education can 
bo imparted on a mass scale, instruction in 
school to be carried on through broadcasting 
for five days in the week, only one day 
being set apart for the teaching of the three 
K’s are some of the maiii features of this 
scheme. 

' Polish Philologist at Bombay 

Prof. Stefan Stasiak, Professor of Indian 
and Comparative Philology in the Oriental 
Faculty of the University of Lwow, has 
arrived in Bombay to study the organisation 
of the Indian Univer.sities and other educa- 
tional institutions in general. Prof. Stasiak, 
a member of many learntid societies in 
Europe, attended the 19tli International 
Congress of Orientalists held in Home in 
September last, as a delegate of the Polish 
Society for Oriental studies. While the 
Professor has specially come to this country 
to study the organisation of Indian Univer- 
sities and the development and progress of 
educational institutions in India, he intends 
to make use of this opportunity to study in 
detail the works of Indian scientists like 
Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Roy and Sir C. V. 
Raman and if possible to start an Indo- Polish 
Society for cultural co-operation between the 
two countries. 

CALCUTTA 

Air Training for Girls 

A romantic chapter in the history of 
civil aviation in India begins with the intro- 
duction of a course of air training for girls. 

Miss Anjali Das, lecturer, Bethune 
College, Calcutta, Miss Indulekha Moulik, 
a third-year student from Lahore and Rama 
Gupta from Sylhet were selected recently by 
the Committee of the Das— Roy Memorial 


Fund to undergo an hours’ flying test. The 
two who will come out successful in the test 
will be awarded scliolar8hii)S of Ra. 1000 and 
Rs. 500 respectively for training in aviation 
with the Bengal Flying Club, Duin Dum. 

The recent offer of a scholarship by the 
Memorial Fund had elicited more than 21 
applications from several graduates, teachers 
and students, besides enquiries from all over 
India made by 16 girls. These applications 
were mainly from Bengal. There were also 
one from Travancore, two from Lahore, one 
from Cuttack and one from Assam. 

Prof. Noguchi’s Lecture at University 

Prof. Nougchi, tlie world-famous Japan- 
ese poet, delivered a series of lectures at the 
Calcutta University, one being on the Art of 
riirosb igc. 

National Language for India— Modern 
Student League Debate 

Under the auspices of the Calcutta 
Branch of the Modern Stndenl LBagno, a very 
lively and interesting debate “that there 
should be a national language for India” was 
was held at St. Xavier’s College Hall, l\Ir. 
W. C. Wordsworth of tlie Statesman 
presiding. Six girls and six boys, representing 
various colleges and schools of Calcutta took 
part ill the debate. The meeting was very 
largely attended, there being more than 200 
boys and 700 girls. The motion was put to 
voio and declared lost. Gold medals were 
presented to the best debaters, Lady B. L. 
Mitter, Dr. Jenkins, Principal of David Haro 
Training College, Calcutta, and Prof. Tqubal 
of the Islamia College, Calcutta acted as 
judges. 

A detailed roiiort of the League appears 
in the League Nows of this magazine. 

ermUMBARAM 

Sir M. Ismail Warns Graduates to 
Guard Against Communalism 
and Provincialism 

Addressing the graduates of the Anna- 
malai University, at its recent Convocation 
Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, said 
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“To my mind the greah prohlom that will vex 
us in the years to come is not the innate and 
inevitable defects of the constitution, but two 
poignant evils of our natural life —the groat 
dangers which are confronting today and 
which there is reason to fear, may a.Hsume 
undesirable proportions unless tliey are pro- 
perly controlled. I refer to cominunalisni 
and provincialism. 1 need not dilate on the 
former — wo are all only too painfully familiar 
with it in its various forms. 1 sometimes 
think that if each of us wore to cultivate a 
real close friendship with a man of another 
community, wo should soon come to realise 
how silly is our mutual warfare. 1 make this 
proposal particularly to students who are now 
forming lifelong friendships.” 

CUTTACK 

New University for Orissa— Sub- Com- 
mittee Appointed to Draft Scheme 

“Apart from Oriya literature, the history 
of Orissa and Kalinga, we have the most 
imi)ortant and interesting subject of nrchitec- 
turo, wherein our sneient record is very high. 
I have the ambition tliat the first Nautical 
College and "Marino Kfiginoering courses 
should ho first started in Orissa University 
to bring back tbo ancient glory of Kalinga 
Seamen. We have so mucb to give to India 
in tbe shape of onr ancient culture that we 
feel keenly tbe necessity of a University to 
serve as tbo medium and focus” said tbe 
Raja of Kallikote in ojicning tbo conference 
conveiiened at Berabamporo on October JO, 
under tbo presidentship of ]\rr. B. Das L. A., 
to draft a scheme for a separate University 
for Orissa. 

DtlllRA DUN 

The Viceroy Opens India’s 
First Public School 

India’s first Public School, run enirely 
on British lines, was opened at Debra Dun 
on October 28 by ITis Excellency the Viceroy 
in the presence of a largo and distinguished 
gathering of over 700 persons. 

The Viceroy in declaring the school open 
paid a tribute to the work of the late Mr. 
►S. R. Das, whose unceasing efforts and great 


enthusiasm was responsible largely for the 
collection of sufficient funds for starting the 
school. Continuing His Excellency said “It 
is very true tliat for some time there has 
been constant criticism and condemnation of 
our educational system in this country. It 
is said, and I think with considerable justi- 
fication, that it is rather a soulless machine 
whose purpose is to cram young men and 
women with hook learning in order that they 
may pass examinations, rather than a human 
instrument whicdi will enable them to become 
useful citizens of their country, and that there 
is too much insistence on every pupil taking 
a degree and too little attention paid to what 
is equally imporlant in all education, namely, 
the formation of character, which will develop 
our young citizens witli a high sense of 
honour, of responsibility and of discipline, 
(pialities which are absolutely essential to all 
service in pudlic life, it is in the hope that 
we may ho able, to sonje extent, to answer 
these criticisms that we are estahlisliing this 
school here to-day.” 

At present there are 70 l)oys, the oldest 
of whom is only 14. By next liW’uary, the 
boys will, it is expected, increase in number 
to J80 and it is anticipated that If tbo 
development is normal, tbe scliool will ulti- 
mately bouse 400 boys. 

LONDON 

Lord Allenby Elcted Rector of 
Edinburgh University 

Lord Allenby lias been elected Rector 
of iildinburgb University in succession to Sir 
Ian Hamilton, receiving 1047 votes against 
916 polled by Dr. Chalmers Watson. Two 
other candidates retired at the second and 
third counts respectively. The election was 
conducted to the accompaniment of the 
customary boisterous mock fighting among 
tbe student partisans of the candidatos. 

Undesirable Features of Examinations 

In the course of his presdential address 
at tlie recent annual meeting of the Education 
Section of tlie British Association, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Slieffield University 
observed : “f had better say explicitly that I 
rank examinations, not in themselves at the 
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present time, among tlie worst enemies to 
education in freedom of thought and indepen- 
dence of judgment. Examination can be, 
and should he, invaluable aids to education ; 
but if is a condition of this that they should 
only be an incident in the work of the school, 
testing at convenient points the work of both 
teachers and i)upils, and really, and nob 
merely by profession, following and not 
directing the curriculum, their usefulness 
is undoubted in training the young mind to 
do what it will continually have to do after- 
wards viz., to bring whatever knowledge 
and resource it may have to hoar on a parti- 
cular point at a given moment, and in this 
both intellectual and moral qualities are 
involved, lint where the whole work of the 
school is planned to cover or lead up to the 
syllabus of some particular subject is studied 
at a rush in order to work into the pupils' 
minds what are virtually prescribed answers 
to questions which may almost be said to be 
prescribed — so narrow is the range from which 
they can be drawn ; whore the teacher does 
not dare to encourage his pupils t^^ think ; 
where ho cannot go at hi.s own pace and 
cover in his own way the ground which he 
can effectively cover for fear of the effect on 
on the statistics by whicli the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, knowing little of education, 
judges the efficiency of his scliool and his own 
fitness for promotion— these examinations 
are a very mischievous thing. 

M A DBAS 

Diploma Course in Journalism 

The special Committee appointed by the 
Syndicate of the ^ladras University to 
consider the question of tiie desirability of 
instituting a course iii journalism, at its vocent 
meeting, came to the decision that there was 
need for a qualification in journalism in this 
country, that the proper agency to conduct 
the course was the University and that there 
should be a dijdoma course in journalism. 

MYSORE 

Convocation Address By Mr. 
Chintamoni 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni, Editor of The 
Leader of Allahabad in tbe course of his 


convocation address pleaded for religious ins- 
truction in educational Institutions, increased 
j)atronag0 of Ayurvedic and Unani medical 
systems, the recognition of Hindi as an 
optional language, and the introduction of 
journalism in the University course. He 
protested against early and too much special- 
isation and thought that no body should ho 
able to get through his educational career 
without a knowledge of l)is mother tongue or 
the classical language in which are enshrined 
the treasures of his ancient lure, spiritual as 
well as secular, of the elements of the history 
and geography of his and other countries and 
of the rudiments of science. 

NAGPUR 

All-India Educational Conference 

Mr. S. P. Miikerjee, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta Uniyersifcy will preside over the 
session of the All-Tndia Educational Con- 
ference to he held at Nagpur during the Christ- 
mas week. A strong reception committee has 
boon formed with Mr. B. S. Niyogi, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Nagpur University, a.s 
Chairman and it is proposed to invite the 
Governor or the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivas 
Sastri to open the i)rococdings of the 
conference. 

NEW DELHI 

Aga Khan’s Name Proposed For pro- 
Cfaancellorship of Moslem 
University 

Nawab Sir Muzammil Khan, Koctor of 
Aligarh University, has given notice that at 
the next meeting of the University Court, 
ho will move that H. H. the Aga Khan 
be elected as Pro-Chancellor of the Moslem 
University. 

New Education Board Chairman 

Rev. J. C. Chatterjeo, Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi, Meerwara and Central 
India, has been elected Chairman of the Board 
of Intermediate and High School Education, 
Rajaputana (including Ajmere, Meerwara, 
Central India and Gwalior) in succession to 
Dr, Basu, Vice-Chancellor of Agra University. 
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Nominations to Central 
Education Board 

The following have been nominated by 
the Governor Goneral-in-Council as members 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
constituted under a Govt, of India Resolution 
dated Aug. 8, 1935. Sir Akbar Ilydari, Dr. 
A. H. Mackenzie, Ht. Rev. the Bishop of 
Eahore ; the Rt. lion. Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru ; 
Lady Grigg and Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur (of 
the All-fndia Women’s Association) 

PATNA 

Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru will deliver the 
convocation address of the Patna University 
o November 30. 

SHILLONG 

Education of Indian Girls -Need For 
Teachig Domestic Science 

Presiding over the prize distribution 
ceremony of the Lady Leane Girls’ School the 
wife of the Governor of Assam in the course 
of her speech observed “1 want to ask the 
Managing Gominitteo and Miss Gupta, to 
consider opening classes for cooking and first- 
aid in this school as 1 consider the first 
principle of any girl’s education should be such 
as to enable her to run a home etViciently and 
well, thus keeping her husband and children 
happy. This is no new ideal for Indian 
girls ; their love of home is well-known and 
all that they require is to bo trained to make 
the atmosphere of tliat homo the perfect 
thing, that it should be domestic science and 
a clear and wide interest in the general 
problems of life, especially as they affect this 
country will help a woman to ho a good 
companion as well sis a good wife and 
mother. 

STOCKHOLM 

Nobel Prizes 

The Nobel Prize for Chemistry has been 
awarded to Prof. Joliot of Paris and liis wife 
Madame Curie Joliot, daughter of IMadame 
Curie. The Nobel Prize for Physics has been 
awarded to Prof, Janies Chadwick of Cam- 
bridge in recognition of his discovei y of the 
neutron, 


American Express 

World Travel Service 

TRAVEL activities comprise tlie sale 
of steamship, air and railroad tickets, arrang- 
ments for escorted and independent tours, 
special cruises, the making of Imtel and other 
reservations, the furnishing of itineraries and 
in general, the conduct of a world tourist 
business on a large scale. 

Tlio summer of 193fi is of particular 
intesest to visitors to Europe from India. 
The Indian Test Cricket Team will ho playing 
in England and the Olympic Games will he 
held in Berlin during that period. 

Write or call for information regarding 

Reduced Steamship Fares for Students 

Reduced Round the World Fares 

Details of Conducted Tour Around the 
World in the Sprinic of 1Q36. 

This tom — the “Olympic Tour” — will 
visit England during tlio Test ^latches, and 
Berlin during the Olympic Games. 

Free steamship deprature list available 

FINANCIAL The American Express 
Company announces the introduction of 

Reichsmark Remittances to Students 
in Germany. 

which will reduce student expenses to tUo 
remitter by about 40'*/.. 

Also available arc 

American Express Reichsmark Travellers 
Cheques 

OlTering a saving to travellers in 
Germany or on German steamers of about 
one-third. Write or call for details. 



THE AMERICAN EXPRESS. 
COMPANY, INC. 

( International Bankers andTravel Agents) 

14/15, Government Place East, 
CALCUTTA. 

Cables “A mexco” Tele. 5005 Cal 
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INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IX (A) 

By AKSHOY KUMAR BANEEJEE, 

Third Year B, A. t Hooghly College^ Chinsura, Bengal 


“Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my Native Land !“ 

The feeling is not of the poets alone. 
It is the feeling which throbs every 
human heart. The most tender and 
sweet, nay, — the most inspiring and 
animating of all our feelings arises out of 
the contemplation of the sacred name of 
mother and in a wider sense mother 
country. 

But is it the soil of our country that 
we love ? Or is it the rocks, the rivers or 
the forests of the country that we love ? 
No, none of these. We love them so far 
as they contribute to the welfare of our 
fellow-men. It is the human society 
that we love ; it is the prosperity and 
happiness of our brothers and sisters that 
we desire. 

The awakening spirit of India per- 
vades the mind of the youths. They will 
“prefer hard liberty accompanied with a 
virtuous poverty to a depraved and 
wealthy servitude.” The saying is wise 
but misunderstood. This is not the period 
of “depraved and wealthy servitude.” 
We want liberty — liberty of our land from 
foreign control. But without our inoral 
and social welfare this craving for liberty 
seems to be a huge mockery. We are yet 
enthralled at heart by our own moral 
ignorance, selfishness and vice. 

The social condition of India is per- 
haps the worst possible in the world. 
Purdah and communalism, illiteracy and 
untouchability are the prevailing hind- 
rances, unparalleled in the annals of the 


world, which prevent her from free dis- 
play of her latent faculties. To these 
have joined terrorism, provincialism and 
communism. Terrorism of Bengal, 
Illiteracy of U. P., Purdah of the Pmjab, 
Untouchability of the South have become 
proverbial. Bomb explosions of Delhi 
and Lahore aim at what object ? Wo 
want light, light — more light to drive 
off these evils. We should abhor shaiii 
pretext of patriotism and look to the real 
welfare of our i)eople. Communism is 
only an utopian reverie. 

The picture presents before our 
eyes the social problems of India, 
that require our immediate attention. 
Before solving these problems India can 
never expect to improve her industry, art, 
and agriculture -science will have beauti- 
ful devotees. 

“Peace hath her victories, no less 
renowned than War.” 



Miss Gouri Roy 
2nd Year Class, Bethune 
College for Girls Calcutta, who 
wins a Prize this month 
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2nd Year Science, Brojo Moha7i College, Barisal, Bengal. 


Sho wants a forward step while 
dancing ; — but she can’t ! She shrinks 
back and stands stock still with bewilder- 
ment;— she can’t move forward — there 
are many cracks in the floor ! how can 
she advance? The ciacks of Untoucha- 


on the curve on the Southern part of 
India ond wears an Indian garb. An 
Indian lady she is, but why can’t she 
advance ? Ah ! she can’t find her way 
out, illiteracy gives her no light. 



bility, Terrorism, Illitracy, Purdah, and 
communalism disturb her very much to 
keep pace with others and she can’t 
advance ! She is a straggler ! 

Which nation does she belong to ? — 
yiie, no doubt, is an Indian. She stands 


Women, true to sny, are the second 
lialf of a nation and no nation have ever 
made progress or become great and 
respectable without the ‘tender half’ of 
it. In our country, now-a-days a cry for 
the improvement and progress of our 
nation has been raised ; but unless the 
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women are brought to the Jight of . edu-' 
cation and knowledge every attempt of 
it will prove a failure, undoubtedly. 

If women's education in India is 
compared with that of any other country 
or nation, we will be amazed to find that 
India records a very low percentage. 
Education is the first essential thing for 


women to improve them. Perhaps in no 
other country illitracy . prevails in such 
a great percentage as in India and it is to 
’ be pitied that no one here is enthusiastic 
about education. Though, education is 
being given to women in our country yet 
it is not sufficient which can improve a 
nation's half. 


By DAYAMOYA 
Second Year Arts, A, M. 

1 . 

This's a picture simple though it seems 
Contains the meaning of Great complex 

things ; 

Such unhappy things are nowhere to be 

found 

save our poor land whom many evils 

centre round 

2 

India was once the home of all virtues. 
Some noble religions and customs are 

still being their issues ; 

But as seven evils (Untouchability, 
Terrorism etc.) occupy the mother-land 
All the virtues in the shape of a woman 

from our country descend. 

3. 

Of the seven evils Illiteracy is the source 
Of the remaining six evils that cause 

our remorse ; 


GANGULY, 

College^ Mymensingh, 

If not these pointed evils are quickly 

removed 

The breath of the country in the 

future will be choked. 

4. 

So one cry 'Help ! from all quarters 

assails the sky 

While others progressive nations look 

down us and bewilder V 
No, — let ns be up and to be forsaker of 
evils and diffuser of lights and thus be 

our helper. 

5. 

So r conclude with this short 

interpretation of mine 
Useless as it is to lament in this 

precious time ; 

Bince among the factors of progress 

work is cogent 

Tiet us all be active workers in this 

“living present.” 


Prize Winners of Previous month 



Amal Kanti Ghosh Pardosh Kumar Ram-Connel Mark, Swarup Oh. Adhikari 
Glass X, Govt. Chakravaty, Ist year, Class IX, H. E, School 

High School, Cotton College GoOlpaia Bishnapur. 

Jorhat. Gauhatu High School. 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IX (B) 

By BROJKNDBA KlSHOllE TAl., 

Glass IXf Chandra Nath High School, Nelrakona, Bengal 

The picture gives us in a nut-shell, have taken this opportunity to be firmly 

the idea of village reconstruction which is seated there. The ignorance of the people 

a crying necessity of our country. It is is responsible for this state of things, 

also a pictorial representation of the Under its influence there have crept into 

present day situations of our villages. village society many evil customs. People 

are careless about neatness and clean- 
Our villages which abounded with liness. There is no unity among the 

health, knowledge and plenty of good masses. So we are gradually lacking in 



stuff, have now become the abodes of progress in national as well as social life 

ignorance and diseases. They are now of our country. In religion too we have 

in a ruinous state. Areas have turned lamentably degenerated. So we cannot 

into dense forests full of weeds and all realise the importance of religion in our 

sorts of nuisance. Diseases and ignorance national life. In fact, virtue has a moral 
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force in the national character. From 
this ignorance there have grown commu- 
nism und untouchabilifcy etc., which have 
stood ill our way of getting improvement 
in our national life. Such is the picture 
of our rural life. 

There, in the picture we see some 
men and wowen who are trying for the 
removal of these evils. In fact, we can- 
not expect any progress in our country 
unless this knotty problem is solved. 

The first necessity is the spread of 
education among the villagers. For with- 
out it no country can prosper, no nation 
can thrive. Really speaking, education 
gives men all round improvement. If we 
can spread education among them they 
will bo able to realise the gravity of the 
condition and try to combat them. Their 
ignorance should be driven away. The 
value cf cleanliness in everything should 
be brought home to them. Jungles should 
be cleared and consequently the germs of 
diseases will not spread out. There must 
be an adequate supply of pure drinking 
welter. People will understand the 
meaning of “Unite we stand and divided 
we fall” and will not quarrel with one 
another. Then the improvement of agri- 
culture and cottage industry will go to a 
great length. In one word, the villages 
will be free from all obnoxious evils and 
will again bring back their happy days. 


Female education is of vital impor- 
tance in our villages. For, females are 
not insignificant in the formation our 
character. Truely a great man says 
“The hands that rouks the cradle, rules 
the world.*’ So females should also be 
properly educated. Lastly, a concerted 
effort should be made in such a way that 
we can remove the evils of our villnges. 
Otherwise we will be guilty of negligence 
of duty to our country. 



MiFS Maya Gupta, Class VIII 
Vidyamayee Girls’ High School 
Mymenslngh, who wins a 
prize this month 


By RRIJ NANDAN VARMA, 

Class X-A, T. N. J. Collegiate School, Bhagalpur, B <£ 0. 


Sound health is perhaps the greatest 
blessing which we can enjoy. It is there- 
fore necessary that we should pay our 
attention to the preservation of health. 
If our lungs are sound, if our stomach 
is strong and acts properly and if again 
all the organs of our bodies are duly 
developed and are muscular we can never 


be but happy through our lives and can 
never fall a victim to any disease what- 
soever great or small it might be. 

Diseases generally originate from 
taking unwholesome or rotton food. So, 
our food should be fresh, neat and clean. 
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Health is a great teasure — a healthy 
and mighty person soon becomes the 
object of admiration of the people. An 
unhealthy man is no better than a 
corpse. 

Tlie picture advises us to tiike regular 
exercise and proper care of our health. 
If we do so, it is sure that we will be 
crowned with success in each and every 
station of life. If we fail to do so, we 
will become unhealtliy and will be tlie 
hot bed of all diseases. Health is based 
upon proper and regular exercise. If a 
healthy man docs not take any exercise, 

he will soon fall in the clutches of 

diseases. Hejilth and strength have also 

a great effect on our national life. No 

nation without being strong can ever be 
independent, nor a free nation losing 


its strength can enjoy freedom for a long 
time. 

‘M healthy body ia non-conductor of 
diseases^' — says the world famous 
Sandow. 

Armed with the weapons of 
knowledge and education and through the 
instrumentality of sound health we should 
leave no stone unturned to drive ofif 
ignorance jind disease respect! vcl}'. 

And last though not the least I must 
say that a good brain should have a 
healthy body to live in. A sound physique 
is the best equipment to possess a perfect 
soul and happy is he who enjoys the fruits 
of intellectual labuur with the blessings 
of physical exercise. 


HELLO -O !!! 
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models of SOVENIER 
Watches, if not call at 
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Chrom 
Rolled Gold 
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In the previous issues of this journal, 
I had explained in detail the purpose of 
The Modern Student League. The 
principal object of this League is to afford 
ample opportunities for our students to 
take part in social and cultural activities 
outside their school and College and 
thereby develop individual ability, in- 
ventiveness, enterprise and organizing 
capacity as well as the cultivation of a 
social outlook. Beal patriotism and 
genuine brotherhood, strict discipline 
and love of truth, passion for service and 
devotion to honour, are the ideals for 
which this League exists. 

The various cultural, social and 
sports activities of the League, with its 
unique unit system are based on an 
educational programme that directs its 
attention not only to matters of a pedago- 
gical nature but also to the formation of 
character with a sense of discipline in the 
members through the action of enviorn- 
ment and activities rather than of formal 
instruction. 

That this League with its 4000 
members all over the country has become 
the largest student organization in India 
is itself an ample proof of its usefulness 
to the student community. This 
phenomenal success of our League is 
entirely due to the enthusiasm of our 
students who have found in it,- life, 


honour, discipline, education and inspira- 
tion. 

As to the various activities, the 
progress can only be slow. We are now 
in the stage of organisation. Therefore 
the first and foremost duty of the mem- 
bers in the various places is to form their 
local units. As soon as it is done they 
can begin the various activities, as 
debates, sports, picnics, educational tours 
etc. A unit is to consist of six members 
and when it increases to 12 members, it 
will be divided into two units. The 
various units of a locality will from 
themselves into a locii.1 branch. A unit 
must have a secretary who will be called 
‘‘Captain” and a branch will have a 
Branch Secretary. The Captains will be 
elected every month and Branch Secre- 
taries in every three months. 

In order to derive the maximum 
benefit out of the activities of the League 
every locality should have a large number 
of members forming themselves into 
several units. As the membership of the 
League is opened only to subscribers of 
The Modern Student^ in many places 
students find it difficult to get sufficient 
members for one or more units. To get 
over this difficulty the Calcutta Branch 
and several other branches have made a 
very practical suggestion. Every mem- 
ber shall induce one of his friends to 
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join the League, and that friend when 
he becomes a iiieinbei* shall induce 
another friend in turn. In Calcutta both 
the boys* section and the girls* section are 
adopting tiiis method and it has been 
found very successful. That is one of the 
reasons of the great success of the Cal- 
cutta Branch who have begun to enjoy 
the various activities of the League. 
( see League News ). 

If the membership of the League is 
opened to non-subscribers, I am sure the 
number of nieml)er3 will increase in 
thousands every week. But, that cannot 
be done as it is impossible to carry on 
the work of the League without the 
official organ The Modern Student. It 
may be interesting to our students to 
know that in no part of the world they 
could get a magazine of the type of The 
Modern Student fully illustrated with 
articles froin eminent writers and with 
its generous scheme of scliolarships and 
prizes for sucli a small amount of Rs. 3 /* 
a year. I do not think tljerc are very 
many students, liowever poor they may be, 
who cannot afford to become subscril)ers 
of this magazine in view of the manifold 
opportunities given to them through the 
magazine and the League. 

Many students have informed jne 
that they wish to enrol their own brothers 
and sisters as members of tlie l^eague 
without making all of them individual 
subscribers of the magazine. As I fully 
appreciate the reasons put forward it has 
been decided to allow tlie brothers and 
sisters of a subscriber to beconie members 
of the League without individually 
subscribing (or the magazine. In that 
case each member ha.s to pay Re. 1/- 
which includes As 8 for the membership 


Badge. I am sure this will enable many 
members to enrol their own brothers and 
sisters. 

Every member of tlie League shall 
have a membership Badge and it is very 
desirable that the Badge should be worn 
on all occasions. Members shall try to 
popularise the League salutation by 
actually doing it among themselves. 

In the previous issues I had explain- 
ed about the activities of each unit. 
Every unit must try to organise picnic 
parties, tours, debates, sports, social gathe- 
rings etc. The central office will give all 
necessary encouragements, facilities, in- 
formatiojis and publicity for the various 
activities. 

But the first task is to form separate 
units for hoys and girls. In the next issue 
I shall write in detail about the activities 
of the League and how to work them out. 

In every place wliere units have been 
formed all the members may join together 
and approach the leading men and women 
of the place to help them in various ways. 
There are very many eminent persons 
who are willing to give small donations 
to carry on the very useful activities of 
the members of the League. The Central 
Office will devote all that it gets for the 
activities of the different units. 

Students must tliomselves organise 
tlieir units and branches. There is no 
cliarm or glory if they leave the work 
to others. It will give them an oppor- 
tunity to develop their organizing capacity. 

I hope, by the advent of the new 
year, we may he able to start our acti- 
vities in the various places. 


The League Membership Badges are ready and can be had from 
the Central Office on payment of As. 8. 
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Some of the enthusiastic members of the Calcutta Branch of the League with the Founder-President, the Editor, and Sister Kathleen, O.M.S.E 
of the Students' Hostel, who takes a great interest in the activities of the Girls* Section of the League 
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Calcutta Branch Girls’ Section 



Some of the enthusiastic members of the Girls* Section of the Calcutta Branch of the League 



The M. S. League News 


The work of the League is rapid 
progressing. In tlie various places bojs 
and girls are organizing their units and 
l)ranches. It will take some more time 
to begin the regular Hctivities of the 
League. 

Peshawar 

Mr. Bashir-ud-Din, is trving to form 
a unit and branch. All the members 
in that area are requested to correspond 
with him. 

Dacca 

A unit of the Lengiie has been 
formed with Mr. Upend ra Mohan 
Banerjee as its secretary. They have 
arranged for a debate competition on the 
30th of November with Prof. Bibhuti 
Bushan Sen, M. A. a^ the President. 
They have also decided to go on a picnic 
to a place about 16 miles off from the 
town before the Xmas holidays. We 
congratulate the secretary and members 
and hope they will have always in view 
the high ideals of our League and conti- 
nue tlie w'ork with the same eDthusiasm 
with which they have started. 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Miss G. Kiiloskar of the Stanley 
Girls* High Scliool is taking great interest 
in organising a. unit of the girls* section. 
She lias been very successful in her 
attempt. Already five members have 
joined her. 


Ballygunje (Calcutta) 

The Ballyguuge unit lias increased 
from six members to eleven and shortly 
there will be two units. All the members 
of the Ballyguuge High School deserve 
to be congratulated. It may also be 
mentioned that the first prizes of the 
tw'o Debate Competitions organised by 
the Calcutta Brancb were w’on by 
Ballygunje students. 

Madras 

A unit has been formed with Mr. A. P. 
Matbai of the Loyola College as its 
se(!retaiy. After tlie Xmas holidays they 
are going to organise a debate and a 
picnic. 

Allahabad 

^Ir. Sbyam Kisbore Lai Brivastava, 
of the University of Allahabad is organis- 
ing a unit and branch in that city. 

Dibrugarh 

jMisses Jnanada Cboiidbury, Meher 
Afruz and Mary Hamida Kluitun and 
other girl students have been very 
active in organising a ladies’ unit 
at Dibrugarh. They have been able 
to enlist a large numlan* of their friends 
as members of the League. 

Karachi 

^Ir. B K. Massand has already start- 
ed the work of forming the Karachi unit 
of the League. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Lucknow 

Mr. G. N. Chatterjee has been able 
to form a unit at Lucknow. But the}' 
have not started their activities. We 
hope they will begin the work in right 
earnest soon. 

Bombay 

Miss Uslia Setalvad is trying to from 
a unit of the League among tlie lady 
students. We hope she will be suc- 
cessful. 

Gomilla 

^Fr. Deba Prasanna Bnnerjee Secre- 
tary of the Comilla unit and the members 
are enthusiastic in the work of the 
League. They expect to begin the acti- 
vities after their test examinations. 

Trivandrum 

Members of the League here 
met together and decided to form a unit 
after the Xmas holidays. 

Fabna 

Mr. At war Rahman of the Edward 
College has been successful in getting 
few members for the League. A unit 
has been formed. 

Rain a 

The Secretary of the students’ Union 
of the Raina PI. E. School is trying to 
form a unit. 

Benares 

Mr. Balwant Singh of the Udai 
Pratap College has already taketi up the 
work of forming the local unit. 

Lahore 

Mr. Mohd. Afsi^al of the Govt. College 
is very enthusiastic in organising a unit 
of the League. . 


Madanapalle 

Mr. K. S. Raman, Secretary and 
President of the Theosophical College 
Parliament, is interested in organising a 
unit. 

Aligarh Muslim University 
School Unit 

Mr. Qurhan Hussain is already on 
the move to form a unit in his School 
and he has promised to send us a group 
photo of the memhers. 

Baroda 

M. Munshi Plarivadaii has informed 
about his activities in organising the unit 
at Baroda. 

Sylhet 

Miss Shainsi Khanam Choudhnry 
has been very successful in getting some 
of her friends to the League. 

Bombay 

Several members of the city are. 
trying to form a very big branch here. 

0 

Active work is going on in all the 
towns and villages. We have received 
encouraging letters from students from all 
the p..rts of India. In Nagpnr, Cawnpore, 
Delhi, Agra, Alwaye, Kashmir, Mymen- 
singh, Cliittagong, Waltair, Indore, 
Madura, Sialkot, Juhhulpore, Patna, 
Cuttack, Cochin, Trichoor, Moradabad, 
Belgaum and in several other places 
members are active in organising units 
and branches. 

The Calcutta Branch 

The Calcutta Branch has advanced 
far in its activities. Three meetings of 
the boys’ section, three meetings of the 
ladies’ section and two general meetings 
were held. The attendance at the meet- 
ings were really encouraging. 
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Every memi)eu is trying to bring in 
one friend to the Leiigue. In this way 
tlie League is becoming more and more 
popular. 

It lias also been decided to form a 
literary and sports section. The League 
is expecting to liave a Hall and 
separate reading rooms for boys as well 
as girls in the near future. The members 
have decided to go on an educational tour 
to Santinikatan early in December. It is 
also proposed to arrange a picnic to 
Dimond Harbour and the E E. Railway has 
already offered concessions and facilities. 

“The Trial of India” which was to 
take place in December lias been post- 
ponded to January in view of the test 
examinations of students. 

Debate Competition 

The Debate Competition on National 
.Language for India was held on the Uth 
of November in the St. Xavier’s College 
Hall. Although Mr. Syainaprosad Moo- 
kerjeethc Vice-Chancellor had promised to 


he could not do it as lie had to 
go out of Calcutta owing to illness 
ill his family. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, 
Assistant hhlitor of “The Statesman” 
presided. Lady Brojendralal Mitter, 
Dr W. A. Jenkins, Principal of David 
Hare Training College and Prof. Aftab 
Iqubal of the Islamia College acted as the 
judges. 

The Hall was packed to the full and 
microphone had to be fitted in. More 
than 700 lady students and about 2000 
boys from the different colleges and High 
Schools attended the debate. 

Mr. Anil Kumar Gupta, one of the 
general Secretaries welcomed the Presi- 
dent, judges and the audience. 

^Ir. Wordsworth, in his speech said 
that it was the first time that he has 
seen such a large number of Indian lady 
students attending a debjite and he 
congratulated the organisers of the 
function. Each debater was allowed five 
minutes time. 


Judges of the Debate Competition 



Dr. W. A. Jenkins 


Lady Brojendralal Mitter 


Prof. Aftab Iqubal 
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Ml*. Samau Gliose, 
(•2nd Year Class) of 
Ripon College moved 
the proposition that 
there should be a na- 
tional language for 
India and appealed to 
the house to accept it as very essential 
for our nation-building programme. He 
said that a common language will be the 
greatest unifying force to get rid of the 
evils of commumilism and provincialism 
in this country. 

Miss Gita Roy 
(2nd Year Class) of 
Bethune College, 
led the opposition. 

She made an 
impressive speech 
and quoted facts 
afid figures to 
show that a natio- 
nal language for 
India was not 

only impossible and impracticable but also 
unnecessary for purposes of government, 
commerce and travel. 



^liss Nainita 
Das Gupta (Matri- 
culation Class) 
B e 1 1 a 1 a High 
School, in sup- 
porting tlie propo- 
sition emphasised 
on the difficulties 
that the people of 
India are experi- 
encing in the 
matter of commiinicjiting their thoughts 
and ideas with one another tor want of 
a national language. 

Mr. Md. Ali Mohsin- 
zada ( III Year Class) 

Islam ia College, oppo- 
sed the resolution. 

While admitting that 
a national language for 
India to be a lauda- 
ble idea, lie pointed out the practical 




difficulties ‘in raising any one language 
to the dignity of a national language.’ 



Mr. Pratul Mookher- 
jee (Matriculation class) 
of the Ballygunge High 
School, appealed to the 
audience to accept the 
proposition as an indi- 
cation of the desire 
Indians to unite together and 


become a powerful nation. 


Miss Amiapurna 
Sen Gupta (1st 
Year Class) Vic- 
toria Institution 
in opposing the 
proposition poin- 
ted out the im- 
practicability of 
adopting a natio- 
nal l:i.ngu<’ige for 
India. She said 
that a national 
language for India 
was unnecessary 
and insisted on having an international 
language for purposes of commerce, 
travel and diplomac}'. 

In supporting the 
proposition Miss 
Ulna Banerjee (2Qd 
Year Class) Bethune 
College, made au 
y ;/ emotional appeal for 
> the acceptance of 
the proposition on 
the ground that 
a united nation must 
have a common laii- 
gmige. She remarked that the argument 
of the other side about the difficulties 
in the acceptance of the proposition did 
not carry much weight and asked the 
house to be sensible enough to vote for 
a common language. 
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Ml*. Sukuinau Ghose 
(2nd Yeai- Class) St. 

Xavier's College, oppo- 
sed the proposition. He 
said that the idea of a 
national language for 
India was nothing 
but a utopian dream and pointed out the 
many diiSculties in the acceptance of the 
proposition. 



« In supporting the 
proposition, Mr. Har- 
sing Srima\ (2nd^ Year 

College, said that the 
advent of a federal 
constitution for India makes it imperative 
to have a common language. He furtlier 
remarked that the political progress of the 
country depended on tlie adoption of a 
national langinige. 


Miss Shova Mit- 
ra (3rd Yea.r Class) 
Ashutosh College, 
opposed the pro- 
position and 
a d V o c a, t e d tlie 
revival of the 
Veriiaciilar.s. She 
said that one of 
the most pottait 
methods of kindl- 
iiig a mitional spirit 
in the Indians 
is to blow up the 



smouldering embers of the dying lamiages 
as those Ia.nguage8 contained the glories 
of a former independence. 



In su[)porting, 
the p r o p o s i tion 
Miss Hemprova 
Guha. (1st Year 
Class) Medical Col- 
lege, said that as 
Indians are be- 
coming more and 
more conscious 
of their social 


and political unity, a common language 
is a necessary factor in the progress of 
oiir motherhind. 


Mr. Phulasree Ghose 
(Ma.tricuiatiou Class) 

Ballyguuge Govt. High 
School opposed the 
proposition as ahsohite- 
ly impracticable in a 
continent like India 

with iminmerahle castes, creeds ami 
provincial dilects, 

The president then put the resoln- 
lion to the vote and it was lost by a 
very narrow majority. 

The judges awarded the prizes as 
follows. 1st Prize Sir Ashiitosh 
Mookherjee Medal to Phrilasree Ghose. 
2fid Prize Gold Medal to ]Miss Gita. Poy, 
8r<l Prize Gold Medal to Miss AnM!i[nirna 
Sen Gupta and 4th Prize medal lo l^fd. 
Ali Mohsinzada. Lady jMitter di trihnled 
tlie.se prizes as well as the prizes won 
by the students of Calcutta Schools and 
Colleges for the Interpretation of pictures 
of The Modern Studeot. 

{Continued on the next parje) 
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BANAKUSUM HAIR OIL 

1! developes the power of memory and cools the brain 


84-A, Clive Street, Calcutta 
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Large number of ladies were also present 
and several speeches were made about the 
activities of the Lesgue. 

Mr. Thomas, the Founder-President 
of our League, then thanked the president 
Mr. Wordsworth and the judges for 
having taken so m<ic1) interest in the 
activities of the members of the League. 
"He particularly thank^'d the authorities of 
St. Xavier’s College for giving the use of 
their beautiful hall on two occasions. He 
appealed to the student community to join 
theLeiigue and make it still more success- 
ful. 

It may be particularly mentioned 
that every debater gave tlie special League 

Sportsmen & Gentlemen- 

Have features bright and Smart status 

Decent dress achieves position in Society 

For Gentlemen’s Suit and Shirt 

For Sporting Blazers and Budges 

For Style and Fashion 

For Cheap and Docent 

Hashmi’s always the best 

Cut a style), fitting a fa-sliion, charges 
moderate, service appreciable. 

S. H. HASHMI 

(aristrocat of tailors) 

40, Dhuramtolla St, Calcutta. 

“ARAF” WRIST WATCH 

10/ J’* size, lentile shape, ena. 
me! dial with second. Very 
accurate timekeeper strong 
& durable. Chromium case 
Rs. 10 Rolled gold case 
Rs. 16/8. 

Guaranteed 2 years. 
Cataloqub Free On Application. 

M. S. WATCH CO. 

138, Badba Bazar St. Calcutta. 


Salutation to the president, judges and 
audience before their speeches and when 
receiving the prizes. All the speeches 
were of a high order, ‘and elicited tin 
applause of the whole house. 

On the 24th of this month there 
was a general meeting of all the members 
of the League in the League Hall with 
our president the Editor in the chair. 

In this connection we may express 
our thanks to the Rev. Mother and Sisters 
of the Students* Hostel, Townshend Road, 
for taking great interest in the activities 
of the Girls* Section of the League and 
bringing many of their students also for 
our general meeting. 


Students annual Health Report by tli(‘ 
Mediiral Jh-iard shows that. 95% students are 
siifTering from the eye defect. We think 
that it is due to the over exertion of the 
most delicate organ like eyes, and they 
come to conclusion that there is no other 
remedy tlian using proper eye glasses. But 
WL are sorry to find tliat our in-experienced 
youths verily suffering pecunerely, bodily 
and mentally. Therefore to avoid all these 
we can recommend them the best place 

NEW OPTICS MANUFACTURING GO. 

WHOLESALE A RETAIL OPTIGUN 

Phone : B. B. 4195 

267,lBowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


STUDENTS HEALTH 
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Student Remittances 

Application must be made through us to 
the Beichsbank for permission to remit 
Registered Reichsmarks to a student in Ger- 
many to cover the cost of his studies and 
keej) in Germany. Once permission for such 
remittances is received, the money may be 
sent in the form of Registered Reiciismarks 
and a saving is effected to tlie remitter of 
about 1/3. It must he noted, liovvever, that 
the student will only he allowed to encash 
Marks 25 per day unless special permission 
for a larger encashment is obtained. 

Remittance may be made in this form to 
indigent relations in Germany. The remit- 
tance rate is calculated at, half at the Free 
Mark rate and half at the Registered Mark 
rate. In the ordinary course of events, the 
remitter is forced to remit hy Free Mark or 
foreign exchange and a saving on half of the 
remittance is now therefore available. 
Remitter must fill in Affidavit stating relation 
of payee to remitter, and that money so 
remitted will not be used for contractual 
obligations. Hate varies according to the 
Free Mark rate on day of sale. 

The Bennett College Ltd. 

Some of the courses of study offered by 
the Bennett College are really useful. Stu- 
dents who wish to have the special training 
in the various technical branches can 
approach them. In order to give greater 
facilities for the Indian students, they have 
opened an Agency at Delhi, (see advertise- 
ment). 

Brilliant Camera 
Scherlng Kahlbaum {india) Ud. 

This Camera has been found to he a 
Nery good one well worth the cost Ra. 22/8/- 
We have presented many Cameras to students 
and most of them have informed us that they 
have found it to he really useful. These 
cameras can he had from Messrs Sobering- 
Kahlbaum (India) Ltd., Calcutta. 


The Agfa Photo Company 

The Lupex Paper is available in five 
Grades and is found to be good for your 
snaps. 

The Tutorial Institute Delhi offers 

the Kelesier Course for attaining Mastery 
in English Their free hook *‘How to 
Become a Muster of English” will explain 
everytiiiug about it. Students interested in it 
may write to the Institute. 

L. C. Saha, Ltd., Calcutta have tiie 

1936 models of “Pilot Radio”. Educutiounl 
institutions interested in Radio may write 
to the advei'tiser direct for details. 

Ben Nevis Watch Co. Calcuila, have 
an attractive selection of the latest models of 
“Sovonier” watches in different shapes and 
designs. 

Two useful Books 
Thacker Spink & Co. (1933) Ltd. 

“Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects” 
and “Indian Letter Writer.” These two hooks 
are very higldy useful for students. Cost of 
the hooks Rs. 1/8/- for the former and 
Re. 1/- for the latter. They can he liad from 
Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co. (1933) Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Illustrated Weekly of India 

The Illustrated Weekly of India has a 
series of commonsense crossword puzzles in 
every issue. 

N. Dey & Co» 

N. Dey A' co., 150, ManicktoIIa St. Cal- 
cutta, prepares all the blocks of this magazine. 
They are willing to give concessions for 
blocks made for school and college magazines. 

The Central Bank of India Ltd. 

The Home Savings Safe account of the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., is well worth 
the attention of parents and students. Cul- 
tivate the habit of saving from early life- 

The Bengal Jewellery Mfg. Co. 

makes various oinnments in atlruclixe designs. 


When writing to advertisers please 


mention The Afocffe'icn 

■' ii } 






and yem 3tec^ 


BY SOLVING 
THE POPULAR 

^^COMMOJS SENSE CROSSWORDS^- 

PUBLISHED 
EVERY WEEK 


IN 

W cf 3ndia** 

HUGE €ASB PRIZES 

RlIJST BE WOJV 



Eastern Bengal Railway 

: i a . - . L,.. » . . , 

SCHOOL CONCESSIONS 


No system of education, ancient ov 
adequate provision for travel facilities. 


noflevn, can be sound without 


I. In order to encourage the excursion habit, parties of students 
belonging to the same Or- different institutions recognised bv Government, ■ 
numbering not less than fifteien, and proceeding to- and from the same > 
station, are allowed to travel in First, Second and Third classes on ■ 
payment of half fares, and" in Inter class on payment of Third class full 

fares. . ^ - 

In the case of boys under twelve and girls of any age, one attendant ■ 
is allowed at concession fares for every lour such students. In the case of 
boys above twelve, two teachers and one attendant are allowed at 
concession fares for every fifteen of such students. These concessions can, 
he availed of only oil production of a letter of authority obtainable, in the 
case of journeys originating on ’the B. B. Ry., from the Traffic Manager, 
Eastern Bengal .Rail way,- 3, Koilaghat St, Calcutta, on application by 
the Head of the institution or institutions to which the students belong 
No T/265/30. • . . 



dmm. 



ALL WAVE 
WORLD WIDE 

RADIO 


Range from 16 Metros 
110 or 220 volts. A. C. or D. C 


BEATS ALL. RADIO-RECORDS 
R6. 2 75 A- upwards 

LET US DEMONSTRATE 

The 1936 MODELS 

DETAILS AND EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
from 

Dutrihu^or for Eastern India 

L. C. SAHA, Ltd., 


raaehii 


S MUNICIPAL MARKET, WEST, 
. - (6/4. UNDSAY STREET. 


; (6/4. LI 

■’ 083 / 1 , 


’ CALCUTTA. 

DHARAMTALA ST.V x • - - . ' ; 



2469, 1882, 4682. 


AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

PRIZES a SCHOLARSHIPS , 

(For want of space in this issue we cannot publish the full names and addresses of the 
prizo-wiiinors as in the past. Therefore we could publish only their subscriber mimhers, names 
and places. All students who liave secured prizes may send their photngraiihs and ue may 
publish .them as far as space permit us.) 

COLLEGE SECTION 

1. S. No. 28G6. Akalioy Kumar Banerjee (Chinaurah) — Medal 

2. S. No. 4045. Miss S. M. Desat (Bombay) — Medal 

3. S. No. 3738. S. K. Dutfca ^Calcutta) —Camera Es. 22/8- 

4. S. No. 4167. Miss Guuri Eoy (Calcutta)— Books Es. 5/- 

5. S. No. 4674. Eai Soin Narayan Sinha (Santiniketan)~ Cash prize Rs. 3/- 

6. S. No. 4015. K. N. Sankaranarayanan (Trivandurm)‘~Ciish prize iJs. 3/- 

7. S. No. 4218. Kh. Siddiqiie FTossaiti (Barisal)— Casli prize Es. 3/- 

8. S. No. 2486. M. Ahdiir R-ihim (La bore) — Cash prize Kt. 3/- 

S. No. 3515. Daya Moya Gani^uly (Mymensingh) - Cash prize Rs. 3. - 
10- S. No 3709. Miss K. Kalayani Devi (Madras) -Cash prize Rs. 3 - 

11. S. No. 4307. Atawar Rahman (Pahna)— Cash prize Rs. 3'- 

12. S. No. 4131. A Rasliid Ibrahim ('Peshawar) -Cash prize Rs. 3 - 

13. vS. No. 4069. R. Cliattorjee (Calcutta) - Cash prize Rs. 3/- 

14. S. No. 4393. Ram N. ladla (Hhikarpur) Cash prize Rs. 3/- 
15 S. No. 3527. Miss TTslia Sen (Allalinh«d)'-Casli prize Rs. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 

1. S. No. 3931. Safcya Kanjan Das (Calcutta) —Schohirship of Es. 5;- per month for 3 month-^, 

2. S, No. 2494. Miss Prem Dayal ( A|ira)-“Scli(.darship of Rs. 5/^ per month 

for 3 months 

3. S. No. 4040. StJdliii* Ranjan Banerjee (Calcutta) — Medal 

4. S No. 3973. Miss K. Kamalamma (Cochin) --Camera Rs. 10/- 

5. S. No. 4439. Brojendra Kishore Pal (Netrakona)— Cash ])rizo Rs. 3’- 

6. S. No. 3768. Brij Naudari Varma (Bhaf*alpur)--*-Cash j»rize Rs 3/- 

7. S. N(i. 4771. ^liss Kemalata Bar\iah (Dihrugarh) — Cash prize Rs. 3' 

8. 8. No. 2517. K. K Sridhar (Calicut) -Cash prize Rs. 3/- 

9. S. No. 46S2. Miss Mukulika. Diitta (Dihriigarh; -Cash prize Rs. 3/- 

10. 8. No. 3496. M. R Niyogi (Nagpur)— Cash prize Rs. 3/- 

11. 8 No. 4621. Miss Akasliitara Rajkhowa (Dihrugarli)- Cash pj ize R.s. 3/- 

12. 8. No. 4065 Anil K. Mitra (Calcutta)— Cash prize Rs. 3/- 

13. 8. No. 4671. i\Iiss#V. K. bakshmi Kutty (Trichoor) —Cush prize Rs. 2/- 

14. 8. No. 4190. A run Kumar Roy (Barisal) — Casli prize Rs. 2/- 

15. 8. No. 4606. l\riss Tarulata Hazanka iDihriigarh) — Cash prize Rs. 2^- 

16. 8 No. 4588 Qurhiin Hussain (Aligarh) — Cash prize Rs. 2/- 

17. 8. No 4234. Mis.s Maya Gulia (Myinenaingh)— Cash prize Rs. 2/- 

18. S. No. 3333. 8urendra Mohan Nath (Dhubri)— 'Cash prize R. 2/- 

19. 8. No 4617. Deha Prosad 8nn (Comilla)— Caili prize Rs. 2/- 

NON-STUDENTS 

1. P. N. Mookerjeo, (Calcutta) Rs. 10/- 

2. K. Krishanhil (Muttra) Rs. 5/- 

3. M. M. Ohacko (Madnis) Rs, 5. 

RESULTS OF ESSAY COMPETITION ON NATIONAL DRESS FOR INDIA 

1. 8. No. 2435. P. John (Trivandurm) -Medal 

2. S. No. 4055 Kiuiiala Kanta Biswas (Calcutta) — Medal 

3* 8. No. 3996. Miss Meher Afntz (Dibrugarh) — Book Bs. 4/8/- 










